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liome, and was probably among the first women to n^Rjessive. Her presence, like her spoken or writ- 
adt'ptthnt profession. Her acouainl.-incc with the Ivn word, radiates peace. She is an able and 
Jackson Sanutoriuni, in Daiisville, N. Y., where slie nccomplLshed writer and an attractive aiidnersuasive 
was destined to lind her life-work, began in the spe.iker, her tiilks upon health and kiitared topics 
beinf; amonj; tilt: most prnctical and valuable in- 
stnictions )-iven to the patienL; in the Jackson San- 
atorium. As a suci'essful phj'sician, .1 devoted wife, 
mother, daiij{liter and fnt'iid, l)r, Jackson is an 
inspiring type of the nineteenth century woman. 

JACKSON, Misa Ulv Irene, sculptor, artist 
and desit;[ier, Inirii in I'arkerslinrK, W- Va., which 
has alHaj-s been her home. Slie is recoKnized as 
an artist of merit. She has studied in New York, 
and some: of her nork lins lieen hi^jhly praised by 
art critics and has sold for good prices. Several 
of her paintings are to lind place in the art exhibit 
in the World's Fair in 1S93, It is in painting she 
excels, allhougli in scnlplun: her work has elicited 
the commendation of le.-idin); artists. Miss Jackson 
is descended froni one of the most noted families 
■of the South. Hlt fadier, Hon. John J. Jackson, 
has for over a (piarter <if a centtiry lH;en Federal 
District Juilge in Wist Virs;inia. Her grandfather, 
General Jaclcson, was in his day possessed of all 
those lolty virtues that went to make up a tyjiical 
southern Kenllenian of tlie old school. She is 
closely related to the sre.-it " Stonewall " Jackson, 
and is a niece of ex-GoveriMr I. H. Jackson, all of 
Parkcrshtir^. 1'his noted family holds for itself a 
high stiinding in the connnunily m which they live. 
For nearly a century I'arkersourg has been their 
home. Miss Jackson, by her attainments, keeps 
fresh in the memury of a large society circle the 
charm of the Ix.-lle*' and beauties of ln.-r name of the 
old regime. She is a member of the Board of Ludy 




vtar 1R61, wlitn sV.e hi'ianie jirivale secretary to 
br. James C. Jackson, «lio was at that time con- 
ductuig his insiitutinn under the name of "Our 
Home on the Hillside.'" It was during the two- 
and-a-half jears which she spnit there that the 
acqu.iintanct- with IJr. Jackson's sen, James H. 
J;icKson, ripened uilo a nmlual aflvclion. which 
resulted in llnir marriage on I3tli Si-plenil)er, 1864. 
.■\fler the lajise of a fiw years, during which time 
tliiir only child, J.-mn-s Arthur Jaikson. was Imrn, 
she and her husband went to New York for a medi- 
cal ciurs^., he in llellevue and shu in the Woman's 
.Medical Colli.-e of the New York Infirmary. She 
was graduated in 1.S77 as the vakrdictorian of her 
diss, and at once assumed professional duties 
and respiinsiliilities in the institution, which she, as 
much as any oii« jiuli\'iduiii. has helped to make a 
home and Iiaven of re-t for the sick and siillering. 
Her nature Is rarely well jxrisi'il, svm])albeiic and 
hopeful, and it is tt(t<n oteenvd by stran^iers that 
the evperii'iiCL-s of pri ifc's.sional life li.ive in no wise 
k'Sseiii-d the womanly {:rnce and charm w Inch are 
her peculiiir attrilintt-s. From her .\ew ICnuland 
ancestry .she tins inberil'^1 iic.itholicreli;:ioiis spirit, 
which expresses itself in an nnwaveriiig trust hi llie 
IntiniU: Lfive and faith in the inherent goodness ol 
human nature. Th--secretof her inllut-invis in Iter 
single-minded devotion to the work of helping all 
who need help, whelher physical or spiritual. To 
her nothing is common or tnvial. Tliou;^h she has 
a heartfelt inlirest in all progressi\-e social move- 

rneiiLs which tend to alleviate siitfi-ring, uplill hu- Managers of the WorUi's l-'air. and rejirescnts West 
numitv or insure the progn-ss of women, her time Virginia in that body. Sl>e is indefatigable in Uei 
is so fullv occupied as to aif.ird little opportunity for work. 

puMiccNpression .if her senlinieiits, except tlirough JACOBI, lit.'ttOLrs'^tA.ii.'Ma-. v"wj-»^«KOa^ 
her writings. While siie is i.rof;ress!v. she is never m \.>.uOiim. V.ft^\M**. V"* ^v>^•e-'•■^■^' ■^■*^'^- ^^^ 
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■•|'siii.l<.-\[iisi\.]ar lh|i.iln.|>liv" ai)[Karid i 
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NV»'v.irkl"iH\ K..r dii- fir^l siM.nn.ars ..t li.-r 
|.ri>ii—iii.rial lii<- sli.- lii'ld Ilu- .hair .if ili.-ra|Kiiiics 

i.H,' of llii- N<'« Vi.ik Inlirniarv, ami lal.r was uf 1 

l,r,.t.ss..r in ill.' N.w ^^>rk |Hi-.t ^:ra.lnau- iii.'di.Ml a.'. 

«.l...,.l. In |S;4 hr. l'iil.iaiii-]a...!.i l..iiiL.I.-.l 111.' li.s 
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, y a pniminvnt part. AsiJu from that, forbidden field were liiiiK rL-cogciized by the cluinh 

sue IS a student iif llie prublems of heredity in ami cimftrunci; lo « liitii she bt-lonj^'d, and she was 

horses, on which subje<.'tsiie has nosuperiors. She ent:ournj,'t-*d lo dn whiit thi; diiirfh fdl was ht-r 

1 Ruent. din-ct and himinoiis writer, and her duty. In iHfxi. after iniii-h thoti^'ht, she l>.');an to 



position as an aiithorilv on the hnrse is unique. 
JANBS, Mrs. Martha Waldron, n ' 

born Ui Northlidd, Mich., gtli June, 13^2 




|)reai:li, and her work in the pulpit was c 
, with sutcess. Un a^rd May. 1H67, shi:was again 
: married. Her sea.nd hu^;f^atul is Rev. II, H, 

Janes. In June. 1S6H. she was (inlained, being tlie 
lirst woman "idainwl in the ci mferentv. She has 
administered ail tlie rites iif tlie diiirdi except im- 
mersiiin, which she lias never fult c;ilk-d lo do. 
She has h;id the tari.- of a churdi as its pastur on 
several occasions, and hns travL-led quite extensively 
under the auspices cif the confen-nce as cvaiigdist. 
Her public work outside the church bail not btrc-n 
very extensive. She was tlistrict superhitendent of 
frandiise of the Woman's SufTrai^ Association, 
during wliidi time she edited a surfrage column in 
seventeen weekly papers. Sheaisc) held meetings 
in the interest of tiial refurm. Her temperance 
work dates baik to 1K79. She was county president 
of Clay couniy., la, and organized every town- 
ship in thai county. 
JARNETTE,' Mrs. Evelyn Hagrudet, see 

DK J.lKN-KTTi:, .\IhS. ICVhI.VN Mackldkh. 

JEPPBRIS, Mra. Marea Wood, poet, bom 
in Trovidence, ft. I. She is a direct descendant 
of Elder William Brewster, of Mavllowcr fame. 
Her father, Dr. J. F. B. Flagg, was the author of a 
book on ana.-slhetics written about forty years a^o, 
and to liim belongs the credit of making practical 
in the United Stales the use of ana;sthetics in the 

B-aclice of medicine. Her paternal grandfather, 
r. Josiah Foster Flagg, was a pioneer in the prac- 
tice of dental surgery in this country. Mrs. leneris 
received a thorough education and showed literary 



father, Leonxird 

Massachusetts, 
bought a farm, i 



Waldron, was a nalive ot 
l.S_io he went to Miclllgan, 
ried and became a successful 
n enthusiastic advocate of the 
free-si:lu>ol syslcm and worked aiid voted for it, 
after he had pai<l fur his own children's education. 
His ancestors came from Holland and settled in 
New Holland, now ll;irleni, N. V., in iSiS. Her 
mother, Nancj- Hemietl. w:is a geiitle woman and a 
good housewife. Slie was a native of New York. 
Slurthn is the oldest of seven diildren. Her oppor- 
tunilies for knowledge were limited by the impossi- 
bility of obtaining it in that new count rj-. Imlall her 
powers were used in the dfort to piesess all there 
was to lie given. All her school advantages were 
secured by doing housework at one <lollar a 
wm-k and saving the money to |)ay her tuition 
selert school for one term. At the age 



ii.elings, 
she &lt 






of thirteen slu- was converted and ji 

Itaptist Chuirh. She look jiarl in public 

aiid both prayed and exhorted, liecausi 

that siie nmst, and, as at that earlv day :■ 

voice h. id not been heard in llie tr-mliei 

she earned the repiilation of being cra/y. On 

I2lh ()cti)her, iS5J,she l>ecame the wife of John 

A. .SoUr, a youjig minister, fully abnast of the 

times in the many reforms th.it agitated the public 

mind. He (lied 19th Noveinlier, 1S64. leaving her 

«ith two diildren, the older eleven years old 

and the younger four. She was in pcHir health, talent early, although she published but few of tiw. 

'Jlie conviction that she ought to preaih the noemsofearlieryears. She. Vvxi.'QKK\\ V*i'v'i» ^"* 

go'ipel dates almost to the lime of her conversion. Het 1.««.\\Ms\iv\T\A-«*&'We«\\w.'^_'--*^., 
Her tluty and ability to enter that unlrieil aHi\ \t«w tnanvi^aOMtw tA ^tw«.s\i-!s 
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her first mairiaf^, V\'iHiam Brewster Wood, si:r- business interests. She 
vtves. Her second husband is Professor W'illia 
Walter JttTeris, the well-ktiown scientist and mi 
eraloKist- She has published one volume of vers 
entitled "Faded, and Other Poems " (Philadelphia! 
1891 ), which she brought out at her own expense, 
and the proceeds of the sn\e of which she devotea 
to charily. It is a volume in memory of hi-r daugh- 
ter, who died young, and who was greatly inter- 
ested in charitable work among the sick and poor 
children of Philadelphia. Mrs. Jefferis has done 
much chnritahle work. She has resided in Phila- 
delphia since her early childhood. 

TBFPBRSON, Mrs. Martha Wayles, wife 
ofThoiiias Joffcrson, third President of the United 
States, born iglh October, 17JH, In Charles City 
county-, Va., and died 6th Septfmhi.-r, 178a, in 
Monticcllo, the President's coinitry home, near 
Charhittesville, \a. She was the daufrhter of John 
Wavles, a wealthy Innyer. She received a Ihor- 
ouKh education and was a wontan of strong intel- 
lectual powers, great refinement and many accom- 
pli shnirnt.*;. She was married at an early a^e to 
Kathurst Skellon, who died and left her a widow 
before she was twi-nty years old. Her hand was 
sought by many pnntiinent men, amuiiK: whom w.ts 
Thomas Jefierson, tlie successful suitor. They 
were married ist January, 177a, and set out for 
Monticello. Five cliiUln-n were burn to them. In 
1781 Mrs. Jefferson's health failed, and hi-r hus- 
band refused a fuiropean mission in order to be 
with her. Her fifth child was bom in May. 1783, 
and she died in llie following autumn. Her hus- 
band's devotion to her parlimk of the romantic. 
Two of their children died in infancy. Mrs, Jeffer- 
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JEPPERY, Mrs, Isadore Gilbert, poet. 




iway in iS^S. Father, then a hale and hearty n 
unshaken nileilecl, said he couldn't live without 
her, and died within the ^-ear. No briefest notice 
of me would seem anythnig to me, that contained 
no reference to the parents who were my confidaiits 
in all tliinirs up to tlie day of their departure." 
Although she h.is wrillcn ever since sirlimod for a 
large number of pajiers and periodicals, Mm. 
Jeftery has never published a b"iik. She writes 
for tile joy of it, and w.iuUl do so always, if 
there never were a dollar's relurn therefrom. 
She became ihe wife. In 1S7S, of M. J. Jeffery then 
superintendent of tlie Atnetican District Telegraph 
and Telephone Service of Chicago. One morning, 
about two years after their marriage, wliili; driving 
to liusiiiess. he was itiitired in the tunnel by a ran- 
away team, and l)r'>iii;lit home to a tiiiiir of suffering 
that forbade any active life fur three yeare. When 
he linally began to get nlHiut on crutc-hcs, the faith- 
ful wife, who had watched and waited hi-side hint 
so li>ng, accepted the res|Min^ilile position of ste- 
lier in the ofiicc of the Cliicagu " Adv.itu-e," 
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The child was placed in ihe care of her maternal was married. Tlie bent of her mind »ns towards 
aunt, who adopicd her and eave her her name, medicine and t1icolog>-. So well informed did she 
Rosa Vertncr passed her childhood in Burlinptoti, become in medicine and imrsin)^ lliat for twenty- 
Miss., uidi her adopted parents. In 1838 her pa- five years she took almost entire charge of tlie 
rents removed to Kentucky and settled in Lexing- 
ton, that they mijjht siii>erintend her education. 

Shu received a thorough education in a seminan- in ■ ] 

that town, and became a polished scholar and an 1 

inte[liu;ent student of history and literature. In 
1845 she became the wife of Claude M. Johnson, a 
wealthy citi/en of Lexington. Mrs. Jolinson at 
once bec.imi: a li.'adiTin society, not only inl^-xing- 
ton, but in W-ishiiii-iun and odur eiiiis. In 1861 
Mr. Johnsiindicd, Mrs. Jolinson removed to Roch- 
ester, N. v., whtTe she runmiiied d urine the Civil 
War. In iSfi^ she bfcaiue the wife of Alexander 
lefFrey. Wliik- living in Rocht-sler, she published 
her first hook, a niAcl, "Woixlburn." which « 



Sfi4. She was the first 
c-rary work attracted at- 
ited States. At the age 
AvIl-kiHuvn " Legend of 
published a volume of 
itnd at once she became 



It from Now York 
southern worn. in whust.- I 
tcntion throiichoul tht V: 
of fifteen she wrote her 
the Opal." In iH',7 shi 
verse, "roemsby Rosa. 

known as an uulhor uj nuril, Mer volume 01 
poems. -Daisy Dare and Baby Power." was pub- 
lished in Phihtdelphia, in isj,. Hlt third volume 
ofiioctrv, "TheCrimson Hand, and Other Poems," 
was published in iHiSi. Her novel, ".Marsh," was 
broujjht out in 1884. Amnngber lilL-rary produc- 
tions are several dramas of a liigh order of merit. 
JENKINS, Htb. Frances C, evangelist and 
temperance worker, Imrn in Newcasllv, Ind., ijtli 
April, iSj6. Her maiden name was Wilvs, Her 
fathfr was of Welsh descent, her mollier came from 
a refined English family, liotii [urents were educa- 
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health of her family of uiiiv children. For several 
years after her niarrias;e she devrjled herself exclu- 
sively to home-making and her family, but she was 
finally led to lin)aden hi-r circle of usefulness. She 
lookup church work in liir own church, the Friends , 
or yuakers. Shu became so i-IHcient in church 
work of various kinds and so <lcvoted n liible stu- 
dent that the .Society ncoKniited her ability and at 
twenty-six years of age recorded her a minister of 
the go>^|x.'l. Tlie h'rieiids Society' wiis at that time 
the only orthodox one to reco);ni'<<: wonien as misi- 
isiers. Her public work became a prominent fea- 
ture of her life, yet she ne\'er lost siuht of, or inter- 
est in, her home. Slie was especially sucLx->isful as 
an evangelist and temperance worker. She was 
among the first crusaders against the liquor traffic. 
Asa result of her work m.iny saloons wi-re closed 
in the town where she lived, and many surrounding 
towns receiiud a like benefit. The proprietors of 
numerous wiloons gave up saloon-keeping and en- 
gaged permanently in honorable business for bread 
winning. For several years she was one of the 
vice-presidents of the Illinois Woman's Christian 
Temperance L'nion. She went to Fngland early in 
January, iSSS, where she remained fifteen months, 
engagetl in evangelical and temperance work. She 
was very sucec-ssful. She is engaged most of the 
lime in work along that line. Her home is now in 
Kansas Ciiy, Mo. 

JENKINS, Mrs. Tberese A., woman suffra- 
gist, born in Fayette, Lafayette county. Wis,, in 
1853. She is a daughter of the late Peter I'arkin- 

■rdeiighV. "J^J'^il...^" ......^ ,..„.„ .. „. - v % 

ronsenuentlv did not possess a finished M\«is¥M\Ciw*ott\>«wiM!(w ^e."***** V>**'*=*'^>A^.^ 
iiut her study did not cease when she Vvft, & wea.VCtv"j mtM<AvM«. vS. Owsi««~i^' 
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which city they reside. She is a thoroughly edu- 
cated womnn, and her writings are clL'iir and 
forcible. Since 1SS7 she has labored to secure 
equal rights and justice for all citizens. She was 
one of Ilic orators of the day when Wyoming's 
ndmis.sJon to statehood uas celebrated, and her 
address on that oix'asioii was powerful and brilliant. 
She has dune much iuiirnalisdc work. In April, 
1889, she contribulea to the "Popular Science 
Monthly " a strikiiiK papiT entitled, "The Mental 
Force of Woman," m reply to Professor Cope's 
article on " The Relation of the Sexes to the (Jov- 
emnieiil," in a precvdinK number of that journal. 
She has Clin trill 11 li-i! a number i>f griccful poems to 
the Denver "Times" and other journals. She is 
now the regular Wyoming correspondent of the 
Omaha "Ctntral West," ■■Woman'sTribune" and 
the "Union Signal." She is atlivs in church work 
and is a member of the Woman's R el i if Corps and 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, in 
both of which she is eames-tly interested. She was 
sent as an alternate to the Republican national 
convention in Minneapolis, Minn., in 1S91, Her 
family coiisists of three children. Her life is a busy 
one, and she is a rect^iized power in Wyoming 
among those who arc mlerested in purifying and 
elevating society, and in bringing about the absolute 
recognition of the eijuality of the sexes before the 

JS'WSTT, Hiss Sarah Orne, author, bom 
in South Berwick, Me., 3rd September, 1849. 
She is the daughter of Dr. Theodore H. Jewetl, a 
well-known physician, who died in 1878. She re- 
ceived a thorough education in the Berwick acad- 
emy. She began to pubhsh stories at an early age. 
In 1869 she contributed a slory to the "Atlantic 
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years of authorship, but nowherfull name is append' 
ed to all her productions. Herstories relate mainly 
to New England, and many of them have a great 
historical value. Her published volumes include 
"Deephaven" I1877). "Play-Ua>-s" U«78). "Old 
Friends and New" (1880), "Country By-Ways" 
(tSSn, "The Mate of the Daylight" (1883), "A 
Country Doctor" 118841, "AMarah Island" (1S85), 
"A White Heron" (1S861. "TheStory of the Nor- 
mans " {18871, "The King of the Folly Island, and 
Other Peojite," (iHSSl, and " Helly Leicester" 
(iBSgt. Miss Jewett is now engaged on several 
iniportant works. 

JOHNS, Mrs. I,aura M., wmian sulfragisl, 
burn near Lewiston, I'a,, iSdi December, 1849. She 





was a leaclierin tlint Statu ami in Illinois. Her 
miuden name was Mitchell. As a child she had a 
pa-ssioii for bihiks, was llioughlful beyond her years, 
and her parents eiici-uniged in llieir daughter tho 
tendencies whicli developed herimwers to write and 
speak. In her m;.rriage to J. D. Jolms, which oc- 
curred in I.ewiston, I'a., ijih Tanuary. 1S73, she 
found a ('onii>:iiiton who believed in and advocateil 
theinduslrial, siK.ialaiidpolitic:ilegualityof women. 
Her first active advc^-acy of llie sutfrage question 
begim in the fall of iKS4. 'Die then secretary of the 
KansiLS IC-inal Sutrnige Association, Mrs. Bertha H. 
Ellsworlli, of Lincoln, while tirciilatingpelilions Tor 
municipal siitlrage for wnnieii, enlist<-(l her active 
cooperation inlheuork, which cuhiiiiiati-d in the 
p;i.s.sage of llie bill grjintingmunicipalsiitfrage to the 
women of Kansas, in 1SK7. Mrs. J 1. bus was residing 
in S:ilina, K.ms.. where she still lives, when her life- 
work brmighl her into public notice in the field in 
;WETT. which she hits so ably chamjiioned the cause of 

woman, A strong woman sul) rage organization was 
nsively in the L'nited formed in Salina, of which .Mrs. Johns was the lead- 
ipe. She spends her ing s|Hrit. Columns for the publicatinn of suHhige 
Me., and in Boston, Mass. mailer were secnrwl in the newspapers, and Mrs. 
"Alice Eliol" in her first Ji>hnslo')V.c\v.M£euU\\u^<li.-\vAii.raeni.s, The tact 
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and force with «!iich she hiis used those and nil Harry M. Johnson, manaKini; editor of the Rocb- 
oihcr ins trum<:ntali ties to brin^ out. ciiltivnti: and funl " Morning Buir." Tiu'ir home is in Kuckford. 
utilize suilhiKe sentiment have huliied tu Rain K^eat JOHNSON, Hrs. Electa Amanda, philan- 
victories for womiin suHVnge in Kansas and ill the thmpist, btirn in tlie town uf Art-adia, Wayne 
nation, Willi tlm idea dt pushing the asilation ctiiiiity, N. Y., 13th NoviinlK-r, 185H. Hi.-r maiden 
and of massing the fortwi to secure niiinicipnl snf- naniu was Wriehi. Hi-r fatlitr was of rt^volniion- 
fraseshearninKeil for a lonRSC'rifsof C(HiBT'=swi>nal ary Htiick, and lii-r mollier, bom Kijip, was of an 
ciinvi-ntions in Kansas, lM.-tiinniiii! in l^:aviii worth old Knickerbocker family. Wlnlc slie was still a 
in 1.HS6. Mrs. Jolnis worked in lliu kcislatiw ses- child, her p.-irents niovi-d wi'st and settled near 
sionsijf i»85, iH-S6 ami 1.SH7 in tlic- intenst of the Mailison, Wis. She atli'ndod t lie common schools 
municipal wnman siitirasre bill, aciii there disi)lavL-d of the neiBlil»irhoi)(l and linishid her school lift in 
tin- lact which 1ms lalt-r niarkt-il hi-r work and miule Ihe hv^h school in .Madison. AfHT that she became 
much of its sncci-ss. In her k-Kislalive work she a siiccessfnl tcachi-r in diat city. In 1S60 she 
had llie siipiMirt of lier husliand. Since the bill Ije- became the wife of D. H. Johnson, a lawyer of 
i-ame a law, lii-r constant effort has bi-en to make it Prairie du Chieii, ^\'is. In 1S63 she and her hus- 
aiid the piililicsi-nliiiu-nt created si-rvc as a slcpping- bimd settled in Milwankeu, where he is now a cir- 
stone to full enfrancliisi-nient. and to indnce other cuil jud^.i-, and where they have ever since resided. 
Slates to (iive a wise and jnst re<r]j;nilii)n to the Her altcniion was earlv directed to works of charity 
rijrhts of their women citizens. She has spoken and reform. She was' one of the foundere < if the 
effectively in public on this question in Pennsvlva- Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls, was for many 
nia, Ohio, New York, Massachiisells. Missouri, 
Rhode Islatid and the Di-irict of Columbia. She ■ - 
took ait active part in the woman suffrage amend- 
ment campiiiKn in South Dakota. She visited the 
Territory of Arizona in llie interest of the recoftni- 
ti<m of woman's claim to the ballot in the pro^iosed 
Stale constitulion fraim-d in rimnix in September, 
iSgi. Ki-cotinilion of her senices has ronie in six 
elections to the jiresidencj' of the Slate Suffrage As- 
sociation. H r last work consisted of thirlv fjeat 
conv. ntions, liej,'inninn in KansiLs City, in Kefimarj-, 
1M91, and held in various i 111 [Hjrtant cities of the Slate. 
In those conventions she had as speakers Kev. Anna 
II. Shaw. Mrs. Clara H. Hoffman, Miss Florence 
BalKarnie and Mrs. Mary Si-yniour Howell. As 
workers and s|Kakers from the ranks in Kansas ' 
there were Mrs. Johnston, Mra. Helleville-ftrown, 
Mrs. Shelby-Hoj-d, Mrs. Deiiton and SIr>i. Hopkins. 
Mrs. Johns was enabled to liO the financial burden 
of this K"-'at undertakiiiE by ihe jtenerons ((ift of 
fi,cxio from Mrs. Rachel Foster-Avery, of I'hilatlei- 
phia. Although she has K^wn time, service and 
monev to this cause and received little in retuni, 
save the gratitude and esteem of thinking people, it 
is not because she prefers the care, lalmr, responsi- 
bility and unrest involved in this work to the quiet 
home-life she must often forego fur its sake, ller 
cozy home is a marvel c)f good taste and comfort, 

JOHNSON, Hrs. Carrie Ashton, e<]itor nitd 
author, born in Durand, 111.. 34lh August, 186,^. 
Her maiden name was Ashlou. When she was 
fifteen years old, her parents iiio\-ed to Rockforxl, 
III., where she atteudeii the high scIkmiI and private 
HcJiooLs for several vears. Then she tnoka curse 
in the businiss colle^'e and u-is graduated there. 
.Sl«; is an active niemU-r of the Younj; Woman's 
Christian Temperance ruion and of the Ktpial years 
Sulfraj-e Association. She has been Suite secre- its ho 
taryofthe Illinois ICfiiial Suffrage Assorialion for as a s 
the [last three j-L-ars, l'"our years a){() she published to l>e 
"'tllimpses of Sunshine," a volume of sketrfics been 
ami quotations on sullragework andtvorkers. She of W 
is a conlriliutor to the "Cottage Hearth." the conferei 
■■Housewife,'' "TabU ■" " 
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.'tive member of 

[I operations 

:al charity in Milwaukee and has grown 

: State institution. Mrs. Johnson has 

times commissioned by the Governor 

_ reprc-scnt the State in the national 

;s of charities and reforms, and in that 
;-■ Talk," the '■ Ladies' Home capacity has participated in their deliberations in 
loiisehnld," the "House- Washin)rton, Louisville, St. I^ouis. Madison and 
loclern I'riscilla.'" ■■(lodey's MaR- San Francisco. She has interested herself in the 
Ma^aiiine,"' the '■ Decorator and associated charities of Milwaukee. Her views of 
terior De-corator," and other jour- public charily strongly favor elTorts to aid and en- 
's mainly on domestic topics, in- courage the unfortunate to become self-supnortinjj 
lenoriiecoraiions.suffragi-and temperancesiibjects. and self-respecting, in preference to mere alms jjiv- 
She was fur more than tlin-e years in charge of the iiig. She recognizes the necessity of immediate 
(voman's de|>iirtment of the " larmer's Voice," of pecuniary assistance in mpent cases, but deprecates 
Chicago, calk-d "The Bureau for Better Halves," that method of relief, when it ca.^ "nt ■i««v'^^, ■»*■ 
and is now cunducling a like page for the "Spec- the cheapest, V3diw\M\4\^-Brt-"Q«™^«™*^"\™>*X*: 
tatnr," a family magazine published in Rockford. o( cWn\.N. N tXcafc mv& *«^'^^™,S^Sr*Mi^ 
She became the «-ife, a7th November, 1889, ot toTmsani»i\«m»»Ax'i\'«A«wi^«^'<=^ ' 
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remained in Grccnvilk- all summer. In September, 
1862, she went with lier children 10 Nashville, to 
join her hnsliand. The excitement of the joiimey 
brute her health still further. When her husband 
became President, she was a cntiRmied invahd. 
She wa.*; not alile to appear in society in Washing- 
ton, and she was elafl to leave the While House 
and reliirn to r.reenvillc. The duties of mistress 
of the White House fell upun her daughter, Mrs. 
Martha Paltersim. Anr.ther daiiL'htc-r. Mrs. Mary 
StovLT. was a niemlHT ..f the While hionse house- 
hold tiiirinR a part ii( Tresident Jiiliiisoit's term of 
otKi-e, 

JOHNSON, UUs E. Pauline, ["n.-t. born 
in die family residence, "Chiers«o<id." oil the Six 
Nation Indian Kesi'ne. Krant riuinty. Ontario, 
Cinada, ten miks ear-l of liraiitfurd, her present 
home. Herf:illier. ("iei.rireMenrvM.irtinJrjlinson. 
Owanonsj-shoii I'fliu Man With'lhe liiK House), 
was he^id chief nf the Miihauks. Her niuiher, 
Emily S. Howclls, an i:nKlish woman, was burn in 
Rristul, RnKland. Miss Johnson's |i:iternal fjrand- 
father was llie disliii|riiislie(l John SakayeiiUvnte- 
at;hton (l)isa|i|>earin); Mist 1 Johnson, usually called 
John Smoke Johnson, a pure ^[ohawk of the Wolf 
elan and S[H'aker <•( die Six Nation Cnimcil for 
fortv ye.irs: he hui'^ht li.r the liritish tlinuiKh the 
Waf of iSij-is, and Mas n.iled for his bravery. 
The u^tnie of his p:H<nial t-Teat-Krancifathi-r was 
Tekahioiiwake, l.nlwhen (iirisieiiiiiK him -Jacob," 
in Ni.isara, Sir William Johnson, who was presetit, 
su(%'ested ihey christen him Jolmson also, ader 
himself; heiire the family name now used as sur- 
tKUiie. Miss Johnson was edticateil nt hiitne by 
Rovernesses and afliTivarils in die Branlford Model 
School. She is an earnest memljcr of the Church 
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of gou<i men and wmiK-n. .Slie i 
berand was for two vears corres 
of the Women's Cluli of Wise. 111. 

Crofessiotial iiterarj' \vom:iii, but 
usy in the prejiaralion of sliu;! 
stories for pid)hcatioii, .ind ntaiii'i 
read before the suriL-ties, c.nfe; 
classes uilh which she lia^ l«.-uii a(hli:ili.d. 

JOHNSON, Mrs. Elisa McCardle, wife of 
■ ■ .«- Johnson. sev<nleeiitli I'r.sideiit of the 
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Hon:,". r,reene c-iinly. Tviiii.. i^di l.,nuary. .s; 
Shcwastheoiilvdalinhl.rof her h iil..wea m.illii 
and h..r early \A was p.is.-.cl in (.rei-nvilU-, 'Cii 
Her idii.atio'ii «as llv.ri>ii'.:h r..r dial d.ienii,! i.l.i. 
and sh.- eiiri.li.-d h<-r mind l.v a uid.- .MiirM- 
readiii;;. Mi^.s MrCardle wa-; a yoiiU'.; w,.m,ni 
Creat i>ers.iiial b.aiitv .iiid relinuii. lit, wh.-n. In 
lKj6, Aildrewjnimsoii. jn-tMUt i.f hi-. :i],Mremi<e- 
ship, arrive-i in C.reeniilU-. 'Iliv\ b.iame a<- 
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Mohnwk Indian, firn pcissessM nn uncommon gift 
of fcUcitoiis prose sts well as an acknuwIedKi'd 
genius of verse. Her first vlts<:s appe.-tred in the 
"Gems of Poetr>'" New York, She is a con- 
slant contributur to various Can-idian papi-rs, tlie 
"Week," "Satiirday Night" and the "Globe," 
also prose a rti lies in thi; "Boston Transcript." 
She has been very successful on the platform. 

JOHNSON, Mrs. Sallle H. Uills, anthor, 
burn In Sandusky, Ohio, 6th Miir.h. i.Sfij. She is 
ii granddaughter of |ii<lj;e Isaac .Mills, of New 
Elaven, Conn. Hi-r "father is Gen, William H. 
Siills, of Sandusky. Her husband is C,C. Johnson 
Mrs. Johnson was edm-ated in Niw York City, 
and her altninmiiits an- variid. She is widely 
known as the auihc.r c.f ■■I'alm Hranchi-s." and 
numeriins othir biHiks fmin hor pi-n have finind 
lanje circles of reaiUrs. Slie has traveled much in 
tlie United Slat.-s and in F.nr.-pe. Her composi- 
tions in verse are of a fine order. Sin- is a skilled 
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nnisidan, and, wliil.- slndvin;; in Weim.ir, r.rdved 
aMiKnalcDnipliniuin fmni Lis/1. Ikr honieis now 
in Denver, Ci.l., «li.re she owns nnich valuable 
real islale. She is a wuman of jjrt-.it versalility, 
and shiiiis e(|u.i!lv in soiii iv, in litiralure, in music 
and ill III.- m..re'|in.saic hi.sitie-s aUairs in which 
sh.-isl:ir-..lvi]U.-re^l<-d. 

JOHNSTON, Mrs. Adelia Antoinette 

Field, (du.al..r. b..rii in l.alhveLle, (Ihi,., 5th 
|-.-1)rii,iry, iS;;. \\h,n ehveii years ..Id. she w.is 
sent In a i;iii"l iuaikinv. and at (^iiirteen she taucht 
a o.unlrv siiiiiiiur sihM„l. In i.S:i6 she w:is ;;iadn- 
at.il tr..itiOli.Tliii, iiiid went lo Tennessee as prin- 
ripnl ,,i lllaik Oak GtoveSeininarj", She n-turned 
to Ohio in the autumn of iS<;o. and Ix-canic the 
«if.' ..f [amesW. Johnslnn, a }:radii:tle of tHierlin, 
and a teacher by pnifi-ssiim. He died in the first 
yar "f the war. iii>t ns he w;ls entering active 

and Mas fur thn-e years iiriiii.ipal of an acatlemy in 



Kinsman, Ohio. She then devoted n \'ear lo the 
study of I^ititi under the direction of IJr. Samuel 
Taylor, in Andover, Mass., and taught three years 
in Scitiiate, R. I. In iS6q Mrs. Johnston went to 
Germany for two years ot stiidv, giving her atten- 
tion to the German languageancl European history. 
On her return to America she was called to her 
present position of princijial of the woman's 
department In Ol>erlin Colle>je, In addition to the 
regular duties of her office, she liiis taught one 
hour a day in the coIleKC, in the meantime continu- 
ing her historical studies. She has made three 
additional visits to Europe, and since 1890 has held 
the chair of niedia;val history in Olierlin College. 

JOHNSTON, Mrs. Harriet Lane, niece of 
James Ituchanaii, fifteenth I'resJdent of the United 
Slates, and mistress of the White House during his 
incumbencv. horn in Mercersburg. I'a,, in 1833, She 
was a daughter of ICIIIott T. Lane and lane Bu- 
clianan l.aiic. Her ancestry was Knglish on her 
father's side and Scotch-Irish on her mother's side. 
I ler maternal grandfather, lames Buchanan, emi- 
grated in 17S1 from the north of Ireland and settled 
in Meri-ershnrg, I'a. In 17S8 lie was married lo 
l-:liuihelh Speir, a weallh\- farmer's daugliler. 
Their olilest son mms Pr<,-sid'ent James Buchanan. 
Their second child, Jane, ivas the modierof Harriet 
Lane. The dui-ht.r was hft motherless in her 
Seventh year, anil her ilhisltious uncle took her 
hnu his ciire. She went with him to his home 
in Lancaster. I'.i. I'here she attended a day 
school. She was a fmliisonie, generous, open- 
hearted child. She w;ls ne.it sent to scllool 
■ Charlesiouu, \'a., where, with her " 



in (;e..r!,T,-loun, I). C. There she was liberally 
educated, her tastes runuiny mainly lo history, 
astronomy and mytholugy. She developed inlo a 
slalely aii<l beaiiliful uomaii. She had a clear, 
ringing voice, bine eyes and golden hair. She 
acroin]ianLed her uncle to England in i.S53, and in 
I.ondfin she presided over the emhassy. ^hieen 
Victoria livcnme a warm friend of the young Amer- 
ican ;;irl. and Ihroujih her wish Miss Lane was 
ranked among the ladie-s of the di|ilomaticc<ir]is as 
Mr. Buchanan's wife would have ranked, had he 
been a married man. With her imcle she traveled 
extensivelv in Kurojie. When Mr. Bnchiman be- 
came rnsideiil. .Miss Lane was installed as mistress 
of the White House. Her regime was marked by 
grace and dignilv. During the difficult years of 
President Huchanan's term of oflice Miss Lane's 
position was ..lie of exceeding delicacy, but she ever 
maintained her sell'-poise and apjieared as the true 
and honondrte woman. In 1863 she was conlirmed 
in the l^piscojial Church in (Jxli.rd, Milladelphla. of 
which one of hi-r uncles htls rector. In January, 
is/A, she becinie the wife of Henry Elli.itt John- 
ston, a nienil>er of one of the distinguished families 
of .Maryl.and. After marriage they traveled In 
Cuba, They ma<le their home in naltimore. Md. 
1 ler marrieil life has been an ideal one. I ler hus- 
band died some years ago. and she makes her 
home ill H,illimore and Wheatlands. Her two 
sons died earlv. 

JOHNSTON, Mrs. Maria Z., author .and 
e(Iitt>r, horn in I'redericksbnig. \a., ird M.iy, 
1835. Her father. Judge Richard H;irnetl. of that 
city, moved to Vicksburg, Miss., while she wiis 
still young. There she became the wife of C. I-. 
Duck, who died In the first yeiir of the war. leaving 
her with three children. She was iw ^;^«*«3w^»t, 
during its forty day*' svt't't MwK'rev>jiK"S^-!»-«.ve^™^ 
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success from the subsequent publication of an 
article entitled "Gallantry, North and South," 
which appeared in the "Planters' Journal" and 
WHS copied in several other papers. At that time 
her literary work embraced contributions to the 
New Orleans " Picayune." " Tiints- Democrat," 
and later, articles to the Boston " Woman's 
Journal." After the war she became the wife of 
Dr. W. R. Johnston and lived on a. Iilississippi 
plantation. By tlie use of her pen, when slie was 
widowed the second time. Mrs. Johnston u'as able 
to support herself. Her children were well edu- 
cated and have taken positions of eminent social 
rank in life. Both daughters iiave married well 
and her son. after graduatinf; in Yale, became a 
member of the Montana bar and was made Judge of 
the circuit court, Helena. Mrs. Johnston has writ- 
ten manystnriesboth, long and short. In editing the 
St. Louis " Spectator," a literary weekly paper for 
family reading, Mrs. Johnston covers a broad field 
in literature. Doth general and personal. In her 
stories she deals for tlie most part with life in the 
West and South. The conditions caused by war 
and slavery are considered. In 1883 Mrs. Johns- 
ton wrote a strong reply to Dr. Hammond's criti- 
cisms of womanpoliticiiinsin the " North American 
Review." Her reply was printed in the New 
Orleans "Picayune" and was copied throughout 
the United States. Her essay on "Froude's Char- 
acter of Mary Stuart " was published as a serial in 
the " Inlanti Journal of Eaucation, " and will be 
published in book form. Her novel, "Jane." was 
issued in 189a. Mrs. Johnston resided m Madison 
parish, l.a.. from 18S1 to 1887. During that time 
she wn.s toiinetlcd with the Cotton Planters' Asso- 
.-i;,li..ti and v,rolL- ,-„ii^Liiilly in Uic iiUlTlsI ...f tht: 



JOHNSTON. 

foster sisters. Mrs. Johnston is an earnest advo- 
cate of full legal and political rights for her s< 

has written extensively on that subject. Shi 

resides in St. Louis, Mo., where she is president 
of the St. Louis U'ritLTs' Club, and chninnanof the 
pre^s committee of the St. l-ouis branch of the 
vVorld^s l-airCommi^slDLi. 

JOHNSTON, UisB Marie Becca, see 
Decca, Marte, 

JON^S, Hiss Amanda T., poet and inventor, 
born in Bloomfield, N, Y., 19th October, 1835. She 






New Orleans Centennial and Collon Exi 
In 1886 appeared "The Freed w oman " I 
pen. Jl was an caniest appeal to 



is descended from Ptlritan, I luguenot, Quaker and 
Methodist ancestors, all thoroughly Americanized. 
Her forefathers were among the patriots of the , 
Revolution. Miss Jones wrote a number of war | 

tioems during the Civil War. These were pub- I 
ished, with others, in book form. Ill health lor a I 
number of years made it impossible for her to keep I 
up her literary work. Some of her poems appeared I 
in " Scribner's Magazine " when Dr. Holland was 
in charge; othen; have been published in the "Cen- 1 
tury," " Our Continent" and other journals. Soms J 
years a^o she published a volume of verse entitled i 
A Prairie Idyl and Other Poems." Miss Jones is I 
"- ' ' tf improved processes for caniung I 
i pronounced superior to any hereto> ] 
■uiE U3CU. uiismess cares connected with thnr I 
introduction have drawn her away from literary ( 
work. Her home is now in Chicago, 111. 

TONES, Hiss Harriet B., physidan, bom 
Foensburgn, Pa.. 3rd June, 1S56. Her ancestors on I 
ti.>th sideswere Welsh. Her father emigratedfrom I 
W^les when a boy. The family removed from | 
I'fuiisylvania to Terra Alta, W. Va., in June, 1B63. ] 
Tliere Harriet dwelt during her childhood. Atan | 
early age she entered the VVtieeling FcmaleCoUege, J 
m. from which She was graduated 3rd June, iSm. j 
ler Music and art were important features of her — *-- ■ 
of cation. After leaving school, she was not co„ 
nd to tematn at home. She realized the need of ja 



food, which a 
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female physkianH, and proposed to take up llio niiiiden iiame was Anilrews. Her 
study of mudicinc. This idt-a did not exactly mi-ul aiui)n>; the pioneers i if western Ni 
the approval of her parents and friends; l>iit wliert a striinn tnUtiirL- of (Icmuiii l>lood 
they saw her determination, all opposition was witli- side. In iS49her father, ai>hysidai 
drawn, and, instead, assistance and encouraKement 
were rendered. She went to Baltimore to pursue . , 
lier studies, and was graduated with honors from 
the Wtmian's Medical Coll.T^e, ist May, 1X84. Dr. 
Jones commenced to prailic-e in Wlii-elintt in Sep- 
temlH-r, iSS,i;. having siient some lime in travel. 
In AuRiLst, Ilis?, she was eU-crted iissistant sujierin- 
tendent of the Slate Hospital for tile Insane in 
Weston, \V. \':i. Desiring to make a specialty of 
nervous diseases, she accept<-d that piwilion and 
rendered fiiitiifu] and elliiient siT\i(e until April, 
i«Qi, wlien she rctunieil to \Vlu<'lin>; and estab- 
lished a [irivate sanilarinm for women's and nervous 
diseases, whleh institution is now in a priis|H'rous 
(viiiditioi). Besides iier jinifi-ssiimal work, she is 
intcn.'sted in every movement tending tu promote 
morality, teitiper.uu-e ami religion, ller work in 
Weston in the li-mperanre rause wiis sucivssfbl. 
There she or-ani/ed ;i White Cross U-iiKue, lii-Rin- 
nin); widi five, and the memlnTsliip increast'd to 
thirty- three, inihulin- hnvs from litlei'n to twenty 
years of aj^t. The iir^iini/aiion isstill in existence 
and doinu- f,'o"d work. Wh.u she went to Wheel- 
inc. she immeilialdy resumed lh.it work then.', and 
is leader of a hand of Iweniv-lonr members. Rec- 
ogni/int: her ability as a leadir, die Wumau's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union unanimously elected Dr. 
Jones to t)e their president, as did also the Union 
Chantanijua Circles of WheelinR. i ler knowledce 
of the nit-ds of her seN, tocether witli the tamest 
Milicitations of her friends, liave indueed her upon 
.several occasions to spe;ik in public. Dr. Jones 



' York, with 
I the father's 




_ .^^^——^— family to Rorkford, II!. Miss Anna I'. Sill had 

L ^^^^^^^^^^^Kgt^M just tlien o|>eTied her fecnale seminary, to wliich a 

P ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H primary departnient attached, wherein the 

F ^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^l child of five years lie(;,-in her 

[ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ lannuani'S was speci.ilty. .After leac-hiuf; a 

f ^^^^^^^^ year, in Julv. iiif>^, Mrs. Junes removed to Lansing;, 

Nlieh-, where her tiiicle, John A. Kerr, held the 
position of State printer. In May, 1S65, she became 
the wife of Nelson B. Jones, a prominent and pub- 
lic-spirited citizen of Liuisinj;, where they have since 
residetl. Four sons and one dau^'hter enliven the 
home. One daiiKhter died in infancy. Though at 
interv.ils from her >;irlhood Mrs. J<mes has been a 
contributor to various newsp.ipers, her most influ- 
ential work hiisbeen ill conneirlicm with the I.an- 
siiiK Woman's Club, of which she was one of tlie 
ori^inalors and presi<ient from 1SH5 to i»S7, and 
alsi 1 with the Wontan's Christian Temperance Union 
in the daj's fiillowitiE the crusade mo\-ement, with 
the rise (if the Voun^ V\'oinairs Christian Associ- 
ation and with the l^tnsinR Industrial Aid Society, 
of which she has been president for the past thir- 
teen years. The last-named sixiety has for its 
object the permanent tipliftiuK of the poor, and 
maintains a weekly school for teaching sewing, 
cooking and practical lessons i[i domestic economy 
to tlie children of tile needy. The mother of Mrs, 
Jones, Mrs. N. Andrews, a woman of remarkable 
executive ability, is matron of the industrial school. 
Mrs. Jones has given time and effort freely to that 
ii.\nKii-T 1; JONES. work for the unfortunate. In her Christian faith 

she is lealous, and the earnestness of her religious 
xrnds her days in alKvialini; >iiJli.-rin>;_ dispensing life characterizes her work in every field. In 1842 
uiriiirs iiiid eni-oura^inu lilerarv culture. she became editi)r of the literary eVjAj 6s!:^M«wot!i- 

JONES, Mrs. Irma Theoia, philanthropist, of the " MvX CwvXMwiAr »■ tmot***" " "" 

ini in \ictory, N. V., nth .March, ifUs, Her \wih\\$,\\«A\n Vjun^vvi^. 
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JOKES. Mra. Jennie S-. poet and story- church in the Stale of Washington. That position 
writer, born in Dnnsvilli:, N. Y.. 17th May. 1833, she held four years, baptizing and perfonning the 
and is now a resident oi Homellsville, N. Y. In marriage ceremony and such other duties as de- 
her early years she displayed a talent for literary volve upon the pastor of a large and rapidly grow- 
ing church. On 1st January. iSga, she resigned the 
charge to devote herself to tlie care of her invalid 
husband, who has since died. At the present time 
she is engaged in evangelistic work, accompanied 
by her talented daughter, a sweet singer, in which 
work they are much sought after and are very suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Jones is the founder of Grace Semi- 
nary, a flourishing sihuol in the city of Centralia, 
Wash. She h:is oraiini^ed several churches and 
creeled two houses of worship. She has a flexible 
voice of marvL-lotis power and sweetness. She 




JENNIE E. JONES, 

work, and she has always betn in sympathy wilh 
the movements for the advancement of women in 
the United Stales. She has wrillen much, in both 
pruse and verse. Her prose work has been con- 
nned moslly lo short stories. She has conlributfd 
for years to local journals and magni^ines, and one 
of her Ion}; er stones, entitled "The Mystery of the 
Old Red Tower." lias lately been published m book 
form. She h;is also published a volume of poems. 
She has published many stories in the newspiipers. 
" r writings are characleriied by a pure ' ' 







vail UK l< 

JONES, Urs. Hay C, R.ipli-;! 
Sullon. N. H. 5th November, 1S42. one was tne 
daugtit^r of an Ell^li^h physician. Her mother 
was a descendant of the Scotch Cove nai iters, and 
her fearless, oulspoki-ii defense of the truth pro- 
claims her a fit rt-presenlative of such an aniestry. 
At iht age of thirteen Miss Jones beyan to teach 
school, u^iich occupation she followetl until her mar- 
riage. In 1867 she moved with her husband to the 
Pacific coast, spending over ten years in California. 
In itl8u she removed to Seattle, Wash., where she 
preached her first sermon in Aii-^'ust of the same 
year, since which lime she h^is been engaged in the 

?os])el ministry. She was licensed to |irearh by the 
'irsl Baptist Church of Seattle, and acted as supply 
in the absence of tiie regular pastor. AflerwariJ the 
council, with rejii esentalives of olher chiirclies 
composing the Haptist Association ol Puget Sound 
and British Columbia, ordained her on 9th July, 
i88j, and she became the permanent pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Seattle. She has rare gifts 



Baptist Church of Sjtokar 



speaks rapidly and fluently, with a style peculiar to 
herself. Added lo these gifts is a deep undercur- 
rent of spiritual lilc. 

JORDAN, HrB. Cornelia Jane Hatthewa, 
poet, born in Lynchburg, Va., m 18 to. Her parents 
wete Edwin Matthews and Emily Gogfiin Matthews. 
She was Irorn to weaUh, and received all the ad- 
vantages of liberal education and polished society. 
Her mother died in 18.14, and Corndia and two 
younger sisters were sent to the tiomeot their grand- 
mother in Itediord rounlj'. In 1S42 she was placed 
in the school of tlie Sisters of the Visitation, in 
Georgetown, D. C. In school she led her males in 
all literary exercises Her poetical productions were 
numerous and excellent. In ilSsi she became the 
wife of K. H. Jordan, a lawyer of Lur^y.Va., where 
DnrinK f ' " 

■=al. A collect 

. i i»6o, 
wilh the title. "I'lowers ol Hope and Memory." 
During the Civil War she wrote many stirring lyrics. 
A volume of these, enlided "Corinth, and Other 
Poems," was publi.ihed after the surrender. The 
hide volume was seized by the military commander 
the second large.st in Richmond and suppressed as seditious. In 1867 
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■slic published "Richmond: IkT Glury nnU Hlt eiuiLled hcrlobc known as a prnctic:il nhilanthro- 
Graves," in a vohimi; withsomeshorttTljTtcs, She pist. In Stptttnljcr, 1890, tlie "World" bu^nthe 
has contrilmted ninny poonis to mngazincs and pub1ic<ilionoritsseries,"True5toricsof theNews," 
newspajjcrs. lEer OL-st-known war poems arc each story bi-ing the recital of some tragic, humor- 
ous or (Iriimalic ■.-vent of the day iML'fore, and which 
wasofstruM}; human interesL Miss Jordan wrote 
the majority of thc-se stories, and the work of gath- 
ering tliL'm took her into the hospitals, the morgue, 
the police courts, and the great e.isi-side tenements 
of New York. She beianie known to tlie city 
officials, who took a st>e(:ial inleRst in her stories 
and never missed a ciiance to give her a good news 
"pointer," At the time of ilie Koch lymiph agi- 
tation she spent a niglit in the Charity HospiLil on 
Blackwell's Island, at llie dealh-l>ed of a consump- 
tive, that she might write the sCorj' of the last strug- 
gle of a p:iliem with that dread disease. Tlie wo- 



assignmeiita w;ls one to Har|>er's Ferry, where she 
[| tiilked with eye-witnesses of Jolm Brown's 




famous raid in 1859. She olitained ii 
the man who tended the bridge on that eventful 
night, and with olliers, whii ni.idc the report of her 
trip not only interesting, but of actual historical 
value. Later she made a must perilous trip into 
the Vitijinia and Tennessee nioimtains, traveling 
on horseliai'k through alin<«t impenetrable forests, 
fording rivers and climliing gori;cs, her only com- 
panion being a negro giiide, and her only defense a 
Spanish stih/tto to use in ciLsc of treachery. During 
that trip she visited a lonely mining camp in the 
mountains, where no oilier woman cvtrr set foot. 
She slept in the cabins of the mountaineers by 
night, visited the camps of moonsltineis and wrote 



■■The liatlle of Manassas. fhe Oeaiii of Jack- 
son '■ and An Ai)i.eal lor Jefferson Dinis.- 

JORDAN, Hiss Blizabeth Garver. journal- 
ist, born in MiKv.iukee. Wis., ylll .\l,iv, IW,;. Her 
father was Williaii. F. Jordan an<l hermodier, who 
was Srianish, had r.ir her iiiiiid.-inianie Margarita G. 
(larver. The .Uiklh..o,i oll:!l.^^il>elh Carver Jordan 
tt.is spent ill .Milivankee, and her career as a jour- 
iralist l)i-an while she uas a residiLLi of thai cily. 
L'nderher oh 11 name she contrihute.l to the Mil- 
viaukee " livening Wisconsin,' the St. Paul 

"(liobe, l"i-\:is Siftings." and Chicago jiapers. 

The publishers of I'eik's Sun," dien ni-.ignijnng 
the cleverness of her work, o1lere<l her a place on 
that paper, and she edited its woman's pa(;e for 
Huj ve.Lrs. In lSS,S s!i<- went to Chicago and be- 
cam.-;iii all-round r. porter. While on the statf of the 
Chic.i^o "Tribune'' she filled sever.^l notable 
assimuiunls, iiol the U-:i>t of wliich w;us her report 
of the lerrilile Ch^ilswi.rlh disaster. She went to 
dieic.en.'ot Uieaceideiitand reiiiained scvend daj-s, 
helping in the heariretiding work of caring for the 
injured :iiid the dead. The courage which 



nil g..c 



tead l;tt 



New V..rk. She 
ity in May, 1S90. al llie invitatiim ot 
. Then editor-in-chief of Ihe New York 
ler line erc-denlials gained for her 
■i>j;nili'in among her fellow-workers. 
ici'pted the same class of assignments 
n lo her brother reporters and filled 
al success. She developed a special 
n'iewing and liiut inler\'iewed ' 




" Sunday \Vorkl " mountain stories aftet- 
uarda, which were widely copwsl. "a"^^ "*■>»■ ■^^*>- 
inewiien others failed. In the New moted to Ihfc e^AcTOi Wsffi -A '*-'*^"^^'^^',oS 
Lilt houses she has done a work that \ia» sivwas cdWc^ Oxft ■«««««* % mA On^<^ - -««« 



1 a large 
1 of the 
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In April, 1892. she was appointed assistant editor flexibility. In May, i88r, Colonel Maplcson engaf^ 
of tlie "Sunday World" She enjoys the disliuc- htT to si lit; leading soiirino rfiles in Her Majesty's 
lion of beinjt the younj-est won);i(i editor on the Grand Italian Opera in l.ondon, England. There 
staff of any New York newspaper. She was re- she made her debut as Pilina in " Mignon " and 
ierred to by a proniinent iinimnlist as "the best 
newsimtier man in New York." 'I'lie strongest 
point in her chamoier is firmness, and the <iuality 
which has contributed greatly tu her journalistic 

success is quiet ciniriige, which [irumpts her to . « 

arcepl unqm-stioniiinly whatever is given her to do, 
rt^gardle^s (if chiii[;irs nivolved. She ha.s noliiuher 
anihitiim tlian ti) shine in joiiniiilism, thoiii;h slic is 
uid linsuisi. ;uiil pos- 
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JUCH, Mies Emma Johanna Antonia,oper- 
atic singL'r, burn in Vienna, Anslria-HmiKary, 4th 
July, 1863 Her father, Justin Juch, w;is a music 

Erofessur. He was a native of Vienna, hut had 
ccome a citizen of the United Stites. In Detroit, 
Mich,, he was married tu Miss Aufi^sta Hahn. 
Emma «as bom during a visit made by her parents 
in Vienna. WIten she was ^x months old, her 
parents returned to the United Slates and made 
their home in New York City. Emma was a pre- 
cocious child. She passed through the public- 
school course and wis gradnated in the Normal in 
1879. I ler fatiicr recot:ni/.ed her musical talents, 
but dill not eocourrtue her to cultivate them, as 
he was opposed to her enterInK the professional 
field. She inherited her fine voice from her 
French - Hanovrrian mother, and decided to 
pursue her musical studies in secret. She studied 
for three years with Madame Murio-Celli, and 
made her debut in a concert in Chickerin^ Hall. 
Her father was among her auditors, and he listened 
to her singing with surpri.se. Her triumph was 





perfect. Her f:itlier then encouraged her to pur- 
sue the study of music, and for two years she 
uvM subjecled to the severest disiipline. 



won a brilliant triumph, in June, iSSi. She then 
appeared as Violctla in "Traviata," a.s Queen of 
Night in "Magic Flute," as Martha in "Mar- 
tha," as Marguerile in "Faust," as the 
pueen in "Les Huguenots," and as Isabella 
m "Robert le Diable." She sang during thrt-e 
seasons under Colonel Mapleson's management. 
When her contract lajised, she refused to renew il. 
William Steinway, of New York City, introduced 
her to Theodore Thomas, and she accepted from 
his manager an offer tu sliare the work of Nilsson 
and Matema on the tour of the Wagnerian artists, 
Matema, Scaria and WInkelmann. Mi.ss Juch 
sang alternate nights with Nilsson as Elsa in 
"Lohengrin." She won a series of triumphs on 
that tour. When the American Opera Cojnpany 
was formed, she was the first artist engaged. 
Many lem|iting uffers were made tu her, hut she 
decided to remain with the American Opera Com- 
pany. During tliree seu'^ons with that company 
she sang in six n'tles and one- hundred -sixty-four 
times. Till' oiieruspreseiili-d were " Magic Flute," 
"Lohengrin," "Tlie Flying Dutchman," Cluck's 
"Orpheus," Rubinstein's 'Nero." and Gounod's 
"Faust." During the past four or live years she 
has been constantly before the public in festivals, 
orchestral symphonic com-erLs and the Gentian 
choral societies, and iu the Emma Juch (iruid 
English Opera Coni|>any. The Asclienbroedel 
Verein of professional orchestral musicians recently 
conferred ui>on her the unusual compliment of 
honorary membership, in return for her services 
given in aid of the society's sick fund. Miss Juch 
possesses a fine stjige presence, a powerful and 
cultun^i voice. Her fine singing is coupled with 



B giiincil in power and equally line .icting. Herhume is in New \'ork City. 
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JDDSON, Miss Jennie S., author, born in shouedlKTlilLTarytiisK-Hiimlliileiits. Slii:lKV;iiiiea 
Paris, 111., ^ist )uly. 1^59, but spent the e^rly years contributur lo Iwiil ricwspiiiK-ni :in<l si-liool iiiiiKa- 
of her life ii) Mississippi and Alabama. With the zines. She u':is vchiriiti-d in the Mii'hiuiiii Ihiivcr- 
membersof herfathers faniily.she hHsbeen a resi- sity. Ann Arlxir, wliure shi; wn.s griiiltiatcd with 
dt-nt since 1875 of Paris. Her grandfather, Gtn. 
M. K. Alexander, wa.i one of thu i.ionuerB of Illi- 
nuis. Missjudson'sedu.-atiimwas oht;uni-d mainly 

in the Mount Auburn Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. > 

Soon afier her gradiiaiiun iilic bi-gan to write. For 
four years she wrote with her father iis ht-r sole 
reader. In iSSishe ollured a poem, "Fire tUial," 
to "Our C()niini.-nt,",ind it was siinptcd. From 
that time she bec'ime a regular comribulorto that 
magazine, publishing in it her first pnrse composi- 
tion which saw the lii;ht. Making m-xt a trial in 
juvenile work, she fi^und a ready pi. ice for it in 
"Our Little Ones." and simn beciune a regular 
writer for that magazine, with an occasional sketch 
in "Wide Awake." Then h^T work be^tan to ap- 
pear in the " Gulden Argosy." "Our Vmiih " and 
other juvenile periodicals. She then oUtreil man- 
uscript to the " Current " and " Literary Life " of 
Chica.^'o. and in a short time became identified with 
them In the South her name came before the 
people in poems and sketches copied by the New 
Orleans and other pa|)i.rs. L.iiely she has done 
ntich syndicate work in the leading paiiers of the 
United Strtes. A series ()f Southern sketches, 
illustrated, which recently appeared in this way, 
has been successful. She exi-els in society verses. 
The "Century" has published some of her work 
in its bric-a-brac colunins. Miss Judson is now 
slowly emergiu}; from a long period of invalidism, 
u'hich has clouded the best vears of her life. She 
is a menit>erof the Western A>isocialion of Writers. 
KAHN, Mrs. Roth Ward, author, born in 
Jackson, Slich., 4th August, 1IS70. Her father, 





honors and the dej,'r.:.: uf ll .\ , in iSS-j. fjn 17th 
May, ]S(/<, she liecame Ih'^ uite of Dr. }j<: Kahn, 
in Leadville, Cnl. On tli-ir r-turn fr-ni iIit Scrtilh 
Sea Islands she pubhsli- d in \h-: " I'ljpiiNir S" j- 
ence iNeus" a nni.-d p,ii,..r on " llauajian Atit 
Life," She .oniribi.i.s to the IJenv.-r "O.t.imon- 
wealth." and " Ku. kv M...irit.,in .\.:ws." to the 
"Am.-ri. an Israelif:," -1 Cjii' iimali, \.-w C»rl';ims 
"1'ic.uiiii.;." KImira "T-i. ;; .„„,■■ and tli-: St. 
Louis '"J. wish \'..ic.; " She has rr' ■ i.dy brought 
out an epic p'H-rn,"fiertrMi|i:." and .1 ti'iv.-I, "The 
Sli.ry c,f Indilh " Mrs. K.dm is -.vid. Iv known in 
all li-ldsshe lia-i '-.•upi'.-d. SI- i, on-; of the 
i.,ini;;.-st ni.;m!,-rs ..f lli- hi. .,rp-r;,fd S'-'i':ty of 
of 1 d-,ri, l;iifl.N,.l. u!,;. ii w,. i- ty sh^ 
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KEATING, MrH. Josephine F.., 
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Judge Ward, had been a leadin;; la-A-v--r in that 
city, serving as district attorney and as unVi*- -.A ih". 
probate court of Michi-^,in. Miss Ward ':Hriv 
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endeavor, in Nashville, Baton Rouge, La,, and the "Young Idea" and other journals. She is 
Memphis, Tcnn., where she snng altogether now planning wider work. Her home since her 
for charitable and patriotic purposes, teaching marriage has been in Dorchester, Ma (is. 
music, vocal, piano, nnrp and guitar, for the sup- KEIST^R, Mrs. Ifillle Resler, church 
port of her family during the war, she turned to worker and organizer, born in Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 
literature, of which she had alwaj'S been aslkident. 
She became «'f!l known to publishers and literary 
people throughout the country as a discerning and 
discriminating critic. In the midst of all her tasks, 

many of them profound. Mrs. Keating found time ■ ■ ^- ■ 

to be a devotetl wife and mother, to su|ii.'rvise the 
education of her children and to he a cuimselor 
and helper of her husb.ind, Col. J. M. Keating, a 
journalist. A busy woman, she is nevertheless a 
diligent reader. Mrs. Keating is a burn letter- 
writer, and for eight j'ears was New York corre- 
spondent of the Memphis "Appeal." During her 
connection uith that journal she wrote mnny music- 
al criticisms of value and several sketches of 
notable nnisiral and theatrical people. She also 
made many valuable translations from the French, 
which were well received. 

KCBZQR, Hra. Martha Moulton Whltte- 
more, author. Imrn in West Rnxbury, Mass., 36th 
April. 1870. Her m^iiden name was Whittemore. 
She w,is the second daughter in a family of eight, 
children. Her ynuth was spent on a country estate. 
She passed through the grammar and high schools 
rapidly, and at the age of sixteen yt-ars entered 
Cornell Univerelty. although her age was less by a 
year than tlie regulations in that inslilulion pro- 
vide for. She studied there two years, when she 
left school to begin a career in journalism. Her 
first contributions were published m the " Woman's 
Journal " Her work soon extended to daily 
papers and to a number of periodicals, including 
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" Youth's Companion." the "Household,' 

" Home -Mag.i/ine " and tlie " Woman's Mlusirated lirst 

U'orli). " Ht-r iiriicKs were mainly in the educa- In G^...,.„ 

tiooal Jinv, hut she al^o 11 'rote juvenile articles for whun she 



15th May. 1851. Shcwiis the first of seven children 
bora to Rev. and Mrs, J. B. Rosier. Her father 
* died in March, 1891. The father, with only a stnall 
salary, moved to Westerviile, Ohio, to give his 
children the benefit of Otterbein University, as soon 
as Lillie was ready to enter, which was in 1S66. 
She «as graduated with the cla'^s of 187*. Being 
the oldest of the children, she early became a worker 
and planner in the home, and the useful home-girl 
became the school-girl, the school-teacher and the 
professor's wife, and broader fields fur helpful plan- 
ning opened before her In home, school and church. 
The early de.ith. In 1880. of her husband. Rev. 
George Keisler, professor of Hebrew in Union 
Biblical Seminar>'. Dayton, Ohio, opened the way 
to broader usefulness In church work. The church 
of her choice, the United Brethren in Christ, 
organized the Woman's Missionary Association in 
1875, of which she was corresponding secretary for 
the first year. The work of the society grew 
and, in 1881, it called for the full lime of one 
woman as iLs corresponding secretary and to es- 
tablish and edit its organ, the "Woman's Evangel." 
Mrs. Keisler was the available woman well qualilied 
for the responsible ptisition. She was unanimously 
elected, and up to llie present she has lilled the 
place with snccvss. She is a woman of marked 
— executive ability. Besides the work on the paper, 
much of her lime is given to public addresses. She 
is an excellent traveler. One year she traveled In 
association work over la.ooo miles In the United 
the Stales. Twice shi' has been on short trips abroad. 
:3)S.|, wh.n Ihe illness of her sister studying 

■ " -d her thilher, and again in 1888, 

ne cif two delegates sent by the 



Woman's Mission.! r\' Associatiim to Iht World's vnnin in ilie fall of ifi6H. gnithiiitin}; in March, 

MissionaryConftreu'ce in London, Englnnd. 1871. After (tradujHion she- iilmost immediately 

KEITH, UiBSBUza D., joitmnlist. was bom opened a dispensarv and huspital. During; Ihe 
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slie was appointed 




r to Dr. Ann I'restiin 011 the oonrd of 
attecidint; |^>hysicianK of tile Woman's [-IcfS{>ital (A 
I'hiliuielplnii, aixisition wliich slic held until 1S75, 
u'hen slie was ai)j>oiiited r(.-sitkiit physician of the 
Ny\v Kn^land llnsiiiial in lloston. In 18^7 she 
entered njHin private pnictice in Jamaica I'lain, one 
of tile sii1nirl>s of lioslon, u'licre sliu is still in 
pnictice. In iSgit she was elfCted a member of 
the lloslon sfhotil IicwikI. 

KBIfLB'?, Miss Ella Haynard. tektrrnph 
operator, l>uni in Fremont. (>.. i^th DcCtnilwr, 
18S9. She received a ijood edncaiinii in tlie piililic 
sciiools of that town, and learned leleKnijiliy in 
I.indse)', O. Sbe has won a tniimie rank as the 
foremost woman in active lele};ra|iliy in the I'nited 
States. She Ijeijan tek-Krnphy m H'e age of four- 
ic-cn yeais. Wlien a girt at that .n^e, she had 
cliari-e of a aifiht oRice in Onk Harbor, on ihc 
l.altc Shnrc* KntlniHd, and worked all niKht atone. 
After u-orkinjr four years at rnilrojid telefrraphinR, 
in which she was re-)4Hinsible fur the running of 
trains, she was en)ra(;ed in cornmen-ial Itlenraphy 
in Atlantic City. N. J., in Detroit, Mich., in Wash- 
inKlon, IX C, and in llie Western I'nion oflke in 
Columbus, Ohio, h'or the past three years she has 
been in chnrKe <if the first wire of the Associated 
Press circuit. She is the first woman who used 
the typewriter in the teleRraphic service. 

KBIrlfOOO, Clara Loalse, oix-ratic sin}rer, 
born in Sumter\-ille, S. C, lath Jnly, 1S41. She 



EUZAHETH CVTHEKINK KKI.LKk. 

Under the pen-name "Di Vernon" she has .icted 
as special writer for the "Alta Califomian," Sati 
FrancLsci> "Chronicle," "Exjmiiner" and "Call," 
as well as the "News l^^tter"' ; is special corre- 
spondent of theSan Francisco "Recorder-Union," 
and writes also for the "Journalist," "Good 
HdiisekeepinB " and nwny other [>eriiHlicals. She 
is an enthusiastic member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Craelty to Animals, and in 1891 she 
received tile broii7e' me<lal of Ihe San Fnincisco 
Society for the I'reventiim ii( Cruelty to Animals, 
in re-ci'iKnition <if service rendered tci Ihe cause c>( 
humane education liy \'oice and |^ien. In 1K9U she 
was elected life member of the (.olden Gate Kin- 
dei^irle" Association for similar reasons. 

KBLIfER, Urs. Elizabeth Catbaiine, 
phvsician and sur^jeon, horn in a small town near 
(Jeltyslmrn. ['a,, 4tli April, iSi7- In i«S7 she 
ln-canie the wife of Matthias McComsL'v, of Lan- 
caster, I'a., and within two years was a mitther 
and a widow. In iHSa she was ap|HiinIed superin- 
tendent of the Lancaster (Jn>li"n«' Home, w liere, 
dnriiiK seven years, she had cliarse of the Eiuii- 
dreds of children who were provided for Ml thai 
institution. She was not only the mother and 
teacher of the children, but she was their physi- 
cian, treating the \-arions disca.ses incident to 
childhiKid with success. In 1867 she became the 
wife of George I.. Keller, and went tn Philadelphia, 
Pa., to li\'e. Thrown anionu medical women there \- 
in conneciion with the Woman's Hospital, her h 
natural taste for medical work assumed definite V 
shape, and with Ilie approval of her husliand sliu s\\ii\vet\ \\eT 
entered the Woman'a ,\fedical Cullege of Pent\sv\- l.V\e age ul r 
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>. ,...■ ridini-ss. She was the first Americnii iirlisl tii win 

nicitfiiT. ;i elair- rLTuKiiitioii in Kiiri)|K;. She has ;imrjssi.-(l ;i large 
,(»'anl ilcictur, wiis ii line musiciim. iind Clara, thi- tdrluiie. Her latest appearance was on a ciincert 
inly diilel, inhfrili-il lu-r talenls. In 1S56 tho lam- tmir in iSSg. She Iwcante the wife of Carl Stra- 
ly K'Hioveil U) New \'iirk Cilv, where Clara lieKuii ki.isch several years aj,'ii and is ni)w living in retire- 
ment. 

KBHP, Mrs. Agnes Niningei, physician, 
born in I larrisUiri;. I'a., 4th N'ovenilier, 1H23. Shu 
is a (lati!;htL-r <ii Anthnnv Ninin^er, whi> was a 
native of Alsiitia, E-'ranre. ' While hut a mere nif' 
in years, she lnvame the wile u( Col. William 
Sjitnulers. ami «its hrunj;ht into iniimale associ- 
ation wiih l.nrrelja Moll. Willi.iin l.lowl Ci.rriscm. 
Ahhev Kellv l-u-.ter and Kalph W.Uilo Kmerson 
and others ol like s|nrii. She inviu-d Muressively 
to Harrislnir;; llio>e slnrd'' pioneers and helped 
them losi>w the Slid ol pairiolisin in die conser- 
.- capital of IVimsyK 
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KENDRICK, Mrs. Ella Bagtiell, leniper- 

;aic,- worker, horn widiin a stone's cast of I'ly- 

month k.ick. 2jdi M:tv. 1.S4,,. She is the daughter 

ol Richard W. and ll,irri<-l S, Allen ^a^;nell. Shu 

ililic sihools, and >;r.idnated 
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i-i.>n.ilc,ire.r. Sh.- -.tudied Ik .111 the I'rr-iicli 
l.ili.m in.-lhods 01 >ii,.:iim. \n t^^, >he made 
hut in Ih.- ,\e.id,-mv oi Mi,-,i.-, New York, as 
in ■■ kiijolell.i.-- uiiaiiiv.; a modest Irimnph. 

.'.d-"- '■■ I'.mM,-' ul'ii.'li 1ms -Lood'.iS Th.' ^reat- 
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I district school, riding nearly four miles o 




and theatrical manager. Originally her mother 
had not the slighlest intention of placing her on 
(he stage. It was led up to by a combination of 
circumstances. In 1876 a grand baby show was 
held in Horticultural Hall, in Boston, and Corinne 
was one of the infants placed on exhibition. She 
created a marked sensation, caused 110I only by 
her great personal beauty, but also by her ability 
lo sing and dance prettily at the age of three. She 
received the prize medals and diploma. The atten- 
tion she attracted caused her mother to accept an 
engagement for her to ajipear in Sunday-evening 
concerts in conjunction with Brown's Brij^ade 
Band. Her success in these concerts deternnned 
her mother to keep her on ihe stage. She next 
appeared in (he Boston Museum as Little Buttercup, 
in a juvenile production of " Pinafore." Her 
mother became her manager and has so continued 
ever since. Judging her from her past successes, 
Mrs. Kimball placed her in comic opera. She 
sang in "The Mascotte," "Olivette," " I'rincess 
of Trebizoiide," "Chimes of Normandy" and 
" Mikado." She played the principal parts in all of 
these, and memorized not only her own role, but 
Ihe entire operas, so as to t)e able to prompt everv 
part from beginning to end. Then Mrs, Kimball, 
thinking to save Corinne's voice, from her twelfth 
to sixteenth year put her in burlesque. Her suc- 
cess in that line of work was much greater than 
expected, and conseiiuenlly she has remained in 



horseback daily and utilizing the long ride in the 
study of English lileralure. She was graduated 
from the Winona Normal School in 1879. and «as 
appointed to a position in the Austin school in the 
same year. After two years in the normal she 
completed in W'ellesley ColleEe her course in 
English literature, history and Anglo-Saxon. She 
f^ain occupied a position in the Winona normal, 
having charee of the department of English litera- 
ture and rhetoric. She resigned to lMK:ome the 
wife of William W. Keysor, an attorney of Omaha 
and at present one of the district judges. She liiLi 
been fur years a writer for the " Popular Kducator" 
and a fre<iuent contributor to other [leriodicals. 

KIDD, Hts. Lucy Ann, educator, bom in 
Nelson cininiy, Ky., nth June, 1839. Her maiden 
name was Lucy Ann Tliomttm. Her falher,Willis 
Stralher Thornton, was a descendant of an old 
English familv. resident in \'in:inia since the time 
of the Prelencler. Theoldancestralhonie," Hunt- 
er's Rest," is still owned by some nieml>er of the 
family. Lucy received a collegiate education in 
Georgetown. Ky. In her seventeenth year she 
became the wile of a southern physician, u'ho<lied, 
leaving his estate heavily encunibered. She 
accepteil a jmsition in a college in BriMikhaven. 
Miss., and two years after bought an interest 
in the school. Nme vcars Liter she was elected Llcv ann kiuu. 

president of North Texas I'emale College, in 
Sherman, Tex., a position she still holds. Mrs. 

Kidd is the first woman south of M.isim and Oix- burlesi|ue. In "Arcadia" she first established 
on's line who has held such a [wisition. Her herself; in " Monte Crislo, Jr.,' she attracted 
administrative ability is markeil in the ixipularity attention and won the title of "pueen of the 
and numbers of this school within three years after Stage" in the New York "Morning Journal" 
she assumed the presidency. voting contest over the heads of prominent actors. 
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lade rather difficult field. She lives in PortsniHiilh, 
"A Possible devoted lo her literary work and her religious and 
•■"-^ ■ philanthropic interests, 

KIHBAIiL, UrB. Jennie, actor and theaC- 
rical manager, born in New Orleans, 1^., 33rd 
June, 1S51. Her lirst appearance in public was as 
Obeiia in " Bluebeard,'' m the Boston Theater, in 
1865, under H. C. Jarrett's management. After 
devoting a year to the study ol music and the 
driima, she was engaged by Manager VVhitmHii for 
leading soubrette Business in the Continental The- 
ater. Boston, in 1868, appearing as Cinderella in 
Byron's burlesque, and Stalacla in "The Black 
Crook," which ran the entire season, 5he after- 
wards played a star engagement with him in the 
\\'t-st, appearing as Oberon in "A Midsummer 
Niflhi's Dream," and singing the title role in "The 
(ir.iiid Duchess" in Burfalo, Louisville, Chicago, 
Si. Louis and other western cities, winning uniiual- 
iiKil approbation. After concluding her engage- 
in. ■m with Mr. Whitman, she returned to ihe East 
.iiul traveled through New England as prima donna 
<ii ihe Florence Burlesque Opera Company, until 
•■lir ivns engaged by John Brougham for his New 
\.trk corapanjr, in 1869, and opened 1st March in 
Urougham's Fifth Avenue Theater, now the Mad- 
Ui-u Square, in the operetta of "Jenny Lind," 
afterward playing Kale O'Brien in "Perfection," 
anil other musical comedies. In 187a she was 
t--|)i-ciiilly engaged in the Union Square Theater, 
■ the management of Sheridan Shook, as 
olaying all the leadii^ parts in the 



"'ifrnani?' "'""the" FieTf of the'cVolh' 
"Bad nickey," " Rlack-F\ 



McVickers' Theater, Chicago, and Agnes in " I^i. 

lekyll and Mr. Hyde," with Richard Mansfield. 

She then played the ingenue parts with N'ai (." 

Goodwin and afterward signed with Charles I''rij]i- 

man, creating the parts of Olive Corey in "Gili> 

Corey, Veoman,' and the School Mistress iti 

■' Souirrel Inn." For three years she supporiLi.1 

E. H. Southern, during which time she plavcil 

Fanny Haddeu in "Captain Lelterblair." Clara 

Dexter in ".Master of Woodbarrow," F.leamir in 
1 "Lord Chumley," Rose in "The Highest llkl- 
[ der," besides creating the parts of Betty Lindk-v 
! m "Sheridan," Madge in "A Way to Win a 
f Woman," Joan in the "Victoria Cross," ami 
I Princess Flavia in the " Prisoner oi ^cnda." Mi-.-. 
. Kimball's more recent appearance has been ai 

the Garden Theater, New York, in "Hearts- 
ease " and in Hooley's Theater, Chicago, in 

" Never Again." 
KIIHBALI^, Uiss Harriet HcBwen, |x>t;:i. 

born in Portsmouth, N. H., ind November. i8-,j. 

She is a daughter of the late Dr. David Kimb.ill, .1 

refined and scholarly man. Miss Kimball has btiii 

interested in charitable work throughout her liii.. 
I and a Cottage Hospital in Portsmouth is one oi 
< the monuments that attest her philanthropy. Her 
, first volume of verse was published in 1867. In 

1874 she published her "Swallow Flights of Song." 

am! in 1879 " llie Blessed Company of All Failh- 
I ful People." In 1869 her poems were brought out 
I bl ft full and complete edition. Most of her poems >, 

I are religious in character. Many of them are nnd remaining there two seasons. After Little 
f hvmns, and the^' are found in all church collections Corinne made her success as Little Buttercup in. 
f of late date. Her devotional poems are models of "Pinafore," in the Bostnw T\\cia.Va, ^'OT.™t ^-vk-.- 
I their kind, and her work is considered unique in its bal\ rctiifcil Itoto *« ■ptoSwavaft/xR ot&'ec Vq ft.'citWc 
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her whdle time and attenlion to Corinne's profes- Pnickner. Returning 
sionat advancement. She has occasionally rc:i 
pe.ired nilh her, singing the Countess in "O 
vtltc"andthc yucoii in "Arcadi:!." In itiSi Ml 




Cincinnati, she appeared 

._.... a furore. In 1673 she 

went to Europe and entered the classes of Liszt, 
after studying in Drt-sden with Blusstnan. She 
played in public In Ltipziz and cither cities, and 
was at once ranked with tht; great pianists of the 
day. In Leipzig she studied with Reinecke. In 
1874 she appeared with the Euterpe Orchestra in 
Leipzig. She won brilliant triumphs in all the 
musiiral renters of Europe. She was recalled to the 
United States by the sudden death of her father in a 
railway collision. Shortly afterward she was 
married to Frank H. Ktne. She played in concerts 
in all the larger cities and established a reputation 
as one of tlie great pianists of the United Slates. 
In 1879 she made her home in New York Citv, and 
there she hits lived ever since. In iS&iher heulth 
briike under the Strain of public performances, and 
aldr recovering her strentjth she devoted her time 
to teaching and composition. She has composed 
SLures of successful pieces. Her numerous tours 
lidvc taken her from Massachusetts to Caliibrnia. 
She has pl.iyed in more than two-hundred concerts 
with Theodore Thomas. Her memory is flawless. 
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Kimball commenced her career as a manager, or- 
ganiiing an opera company of juvenlU'S, of which 
Corinnewas the star. They continued uninterrupt- 
edly successful until the interference of the Socii ty 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, of New 
York City. After the celebrated trial, which gave 
Mrs. Kimball and her daughter, Corinne. such no- 
toriety, they opened in the Bijou Opem House, 31st 
December, iS8f. and played four weeks, thence 
continuing throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, winning marked success. Mrs. Kimball has 
had an interest in several theaters. She has a capac- 
ity for work that is marvelous. She has, by her 
ener^ and executive ability, brought Corinne to 
the Iront runk as a star. She personally en>!3g(.-s 
all the people, makes contracts, books her attr.n.- 
tions and supervises every reheai^al. All details ds 
to costumes, scenery and music receive her atten- 
tion. The greater portion of her advertising matter 
she writes herself, and she is as much at home in a 
printing-office as she is in the costumer'i or in the 
scenic artist's studio. 
_ KIMBALL, Mrs. Maria Porter, sef. Brace, 
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KING, Madame Julie Rive, pi.ino virtuoso, 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio. 31st October, 1857. Her 
maiden name was Rive. Ili^r mother, Madame 

, Caroline Riv^, was a cultured musician, a line 
singer, a finished pianist, and a teacher of long ex- 

1 penence. At an early age Julie was trained in 
jHano-playing, and at thirteen years of age her re- 
tnarkable precocity was shown in concerts, when 
she played Liszt's "Don juan." She early and 



Wid Mills, and also with Fra 



Korbay and 



Her repertory includes over three-hundred of the 
most elaborate concert coniposi lions. 

KINNEY, HrB. Narciasa Edith White, 
temperance worker, born in Grove City, Pa., 34th 
July, 1854. She is Scotch-Irish through ancestry. 
Her mother's maiden name was Wallace, and 
family records show that she was a direct de- 
scendant of Adam Wallace, who was burned in 
Scotland for his religion, and whose faith and death 
are recorded in Fox's " Book of Martyrs," At his 
death his two sons, David and Moses Wallace, fled 
to the north of Ireland, whence Narcissa's^nd- 
father, Hugh Wallace, emigrated to America tit 
1796. Her father's ancestor, Walter White, was 
also burned during Queen Mary's reign, and the 
record is in Fox's '" Book of Martyrs " 
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T-away grandfathers, two on each side of the was passed, submitting to the vote of the people in 
, fought side by side in the battle of the the following June the prohibition of the liquor 
:. Her maiden name was Narcissa Edith traffic in each precinct Miss White assisted in 
:. She was reared in a conservative church, that campaign and had the gratification of seeing 
proliibition approved by a majority vote of all the 

...,.— , ,--, citizens, both men and women, of the Territory- 

-. ; In 1888 Miss White became the wife of M. J. 
Kinney, of Astoria, Ore. In 1890 she was pros- 
trated by the death of her infant. She recovered 
her health, and in 189 [ she undertook the woric of 
organizing a Chautauqua Association for the State 
of Oregon, in which she succeeded. She served 
as secretary of the association. Her husband, who 
owns a popular temperance seaside resort, gave 
the associalion grounds nnd an auditorium that 
cost two-thousand- five-hundred dollars. The first 
meeting of the new Chautauqua Assembly of 
Oregon was held in AuRust, 1891. Mrs Kinney 
has liberally supported the Chautauqua movement 
in Oregon, having contributed about six-thousand 
dollars to the work. She retains her interest in 
that and all other reform work. 

KIPP, Mrs. Josephine, author, bom in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 27th March, 1845. Her father. 
Ten Eyck Sulphen, for many years a prominent 
New York merchant, was descended from an old 
Dutch family of colonial times, who ori^ nail y came 
from the city of Zuiphen, where traditions of the 
"Counts of Zutphen " still exist. In Mrs. Kipp's 
early childhood she developed a passion for music, 
which led her to devote to the art every moment 
that could be spared from more prosaic studies. 
After spending several years in a French school, 
and afterwara attending Packer Institute, Brook- 
lyn. N. v., at sixtefn years of age she removed 
with her parents to New York City, where she was 



the United Presbyterian. Rarely endowed as a 
teacher, having entered the profession before 
she was Jifteen years old, it was natural enough 
that she should be recalled to her alma mater as an 
instnictor in the training department. She was 
also chosen at the same time superintendent of 
Edinboro Union School, New Erie, Pa. Later she 
was engaged as a county institute instructor. Not 
until the fall of ]88o did she find her place in the 
white-ribbon rank. She brought to the work the 
discipline of a thoroughly drilled student acid suc- 
cessful teacher. Her first relation to Che Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union was as president of 
the local union in her town, Grove City, and next 
of her own county, Mercer, where she built up the 
work in a systematic fashion. Next she was made 
superintendent of normal temperance instruction 
for her Stale, and did an immense amount of 
thorough, effective work by lecturing, writing and 

pledging legislators to the hygiene bill after her __ _ , 

arguments had won them to her view of the situa- - ] 

lion. Next to Mrs. Hunt, Miss White was prob- 
ably the ablest specialist in that department, having 

Studied it carefully and attended the school of Col. I 

Parker, of Quincy fame, to learn the best method I 

of teaching hygiene to the young. In the autumn 
of 1S84 Miss White was sent by the National 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union to assist I 

the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of J 

Washington Territory in securing from the legisla- 
ture the enactment of temperance laws. Under Joskphine kipp. 
the persuasive elo([Uence and wise leadership of 

Aliss White the most stringent scientific temper- graduated from Rulger^' College, having had also 
ance law ever enacted was passed by a unanimous the advantage of Prof. Samuel Jackson's training in 
vote of both houses. Also, in spite of the bitter music. In October, 1870, she became the wife of 
opposition of the liquor traffic, a local-option bill Rev. P. E. Kipp, of Passaic, N. J. The fifst fivo 
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yeais of their married life were spent in FlshkiU, N. she took up systematic 
v., where their two children were bom. Sur- published novel was 
rounded by parishioners and busied with domestic appeared as a serial ii 
cares and the duties which fill the life of a minister's during the 
wife, Mrs. Kipp accomplished little literary work. 
Ill health prevented all effort for a time, and, her 
husband's strength also failing, the family spent a 
winter in Bermuda. Recuperated by their sojourn 
there, husband and wife returned to work in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.. but after three years of service ihey were 
compelled to seek rest and strength in European 
travel. They next settled in Schenectady, N. Y., 
whence they removed in 18S7 to their present home 
in Cleveland, Ohio. During these frequent periods 
of enforced idleness Mrs. Kipp's pen was her great 
resource. A musical book by her remains incom- 
plete, on account of a serious ocular trouble. 
Many of her articles have appeared in religious 
journals and in magazines of the day. When 
health has permitted, Mrs, Kipp has given most 
entertaining and instructive parlor lectures upon 
historical subjects, 

KIRK, Mrs. EUen Oloey, novelist, bom in 
Southington, Conn., 6th November, 1842. Her 
maiden name was Ellen Warner OIney. She 
removed with her parents a few years after her 
birth to Stratford-on-the-Sound. an old Connecticut 
town. Her father, Jesse Oliiey. who for some time 
held the office of Stale comptroller, was widely 
known as the author of a number of text-books, 
especially of a "Geography and Atlas," published 
in i8j8, which passed inrough nearly a hundred 
editions and was long a standard work in American 
schools. Her mother is a sister of the late A. S. 
Barnes, the New York publisher. Mrs. Kirk had 
from her childhood a passionate love for literature, 



literary work, and her first 
"Love In Idleness," which 
I " Lippincott's Magazine," 
1876. Another and more 





ELLEN OLNEV KIKK. 

and in writing she obeyed an imperative instinct, 
but with little desire for an audiecice, she made no 
precocious attempts tu reach Ihe public, and it was 
not until al\er the death of her father, in 1873, that 



PHCEBE PALMER KNAPP. 

thoughtful novel, "Through Winding Ways," fol- 
lowed in the same periodical. In 1879 Miss Olney 
became the wife of John Foster Kirk, author of the 
"History of Charles the Bold," and at that time 
editor of " Lippincott's Magazine." Since her first 
appearance in print, writing has been with her a 
daily and regular work. She is an industrious 
worker. Since her marriage she has resided in 
Cermantown, a suburb of Phibdeiphia. Two of 
her books have their scenes laid in that region, 
"Sons and Daughters" (Boston, 1887), with its 
inimitable Shakespeare Club and its picture of the 
pleasures and perplexities of youth, and "A Mid- 
summer Madness" ( Boston. 1884). The full ex- 
pression of Mrs. Kirk's talent is to be looked for 
in her novels of New York life, which not only deal 
with the motives which actuate men and women of 
that town, but offer free play for her clear and accu- 
rate characterization, her humor and her brilliant 
comedy. The first of these was "A Les.son In 
Love" (Boston, 1881). "The Story of Mai^aret 
Kent " (Boston. 1886) is now in its foriiclh edition. 
This was an adaptation to a difierent phase of life 
of the situation in "Better Times," one of Mrs. 
Kirk's early tjiles, which gives its title to Ihe volume 
of short sloriL's published m 1887. Her otiier novels 
are "(^ueen Money " (Boston. 18S8), "A Daughter 
of Eve" (Boston, 18S9), "Walfred" (Boston, 1S90), 
"Narden's Choosing" (Philadelphia, 1891), and 
"Cyphers" (Boston. 1891I. 

KNAPP, Mrs. Pboebe Palmer, musician and 
author, horn in New York, N. Y., 8lh March, 1839. 
She is the daughter of Dr. Walter C. and Phttbe 
Palmer, of New York City. Her mother was emi- 
nent as a religious author and teacher. It has been 
estimated that forty-thousand, so>:l\^ -«t\t c.ii'wj«\.'e^ 
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through iheir labors. Their home was a home of Ufce a posilioii as lenclier in the centrni school,'^ 

prayer and song. Mrs. Kiiappearly showedmuHical Not lung after reaching Helena she decided tol 

ability, both in singing and composition. Slie be- finish lier law course, and she entered a law ollice. I 

came the wife of Joseph F. Knapp in 1855. In her During her first year iu Helena she served as' 

new relation opi>or1unity was furnished for the 

development of her gifts. Her husband whs the 

superintendent of South Second Street Methodibl 

Episcopal Sunday-school, aiidlaterof the St, John's 

Methoaist Episcopal Sunday-school of Brooklyn, 

N, V. Under their labors those schools became 

famous. She wrote much of the music sung by the 

schools. Her first book was eniiiltd ''Not'"' r,f 

joy" (New York, 1869I. It contained one 

dred original pieces written by Mrs. Knapf 

had a wide circulation and great popularity. Ml. 

isalso the authorofihe cantata. "The Prim i- "i 

Peace," and many popular songs. Her or»;.Tii is 

h*T favorite companion. She writes music, not as 

a profession, but as an inspiration. 

KNOWLBa, Mi88 Blla L., lawyer, bom in 
New Hampshire, in 1870. She received a coll et-iate 
education and was graduated in Bates College, 
Lewisiou. Miiinc. In her school-days she was 
noted for her elocutionary powers, and she often 

Sive dramatic entertainments and acted in amateur 
citrical organisations. She received her degree 
of A- M. in June. 1S88, from Bates College, and 
after hesitating between school-teaching and law as 
a profession, she decided 10 study law. She at 
once entered the office of Judge Bumham, of Man- 
chester, N. H. In iSSg she went to Iowa, where 
she taught classes in French and German in a 
seminary for a short time. She next went to Salt 
Lake City, L'tah, where she took a position as 
teacher. While there, she received an offer of a 
larger salary to return to the Iowa University, in 



secretary of a lumber company. While studying 
law she acted as collector, and then took up attach- 
ment and criminal cases, and she received sev«Bl 
divorce cases, which she handed over to her prin- 
cipal. Mr. Kinsley. In iB>ig she was admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court of Montans. 
She at once formed a law partnership with Mr. 
Kinsley, and they are doing a large business. On 
18th April, 1890. she was admitted to practice berorc 
the District Court of the United States, and on aSth 
April, of the same year, she received credentials 
that enabled her to practice before the Circtllt 
Court of the United States. In 1888 she was ap- 
pointed a notary public by Governor Leslie, and 
she was the first woman to hold such an office in 
Montana. In 1S92 she was nominated fur Attorney- 
General of Montana by the Alliance party. She is 
a woman of tact, courage, enterjirise and perse- 
verance. Her profession yields her a good incorae. 
Her home is in Helena. 

KNOX, Mra. Adeline Traftoa, author, bom 
in Saccarappa, Me., 81h February, 1845. She is 
the daughter of Rev. Mark Trafton, a talented and 
well-known Methodist clergyman of New England- 
Much of her life was passed in the towns ana dties 
of New England, Sne lived two years in Albany, 
N. v., where her father held a pastorate at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War, and two years in Wash- 
ington, D. C, while he was serving his term as a 
member of the House of Representatives. During 
this latter period Miss Trafton was for a while a 
pupil in the Wesieyan Female College, in WilminK- 
ton, Del. In 1868 she began her literary career by 
region publishing a few stories and sketches, under a fic- 
—-- ■'"---, name, in the Springfield, Mass., " Republi- 
These were so well ~ 
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which she had taught. She li> 
Rocky Mountains and of the people of thi 
to make hir willing to rem.iin in I"-- '" 
Helena, Mont,, and there 
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after spending six months in Europe, she gathered husband was fouryearson the faculty or that college. 
a series of fori-ijin Ictiers, which had appeared in She went to Boston University in 1877 for special 
the same papt-r, into a IhioIc iiiitler the title of "An studies in her department of I':nglish literature and 
American Girl Abroad " (Boston, 1872). This was modern languages, and received the degree of A, 
a success. She nt-xt tried a novelette, " Katherine 
Earle" (Boston, 1S74), having run asaserlal through 
"Scribner's Monthly." She had already cmtnb- 
Uted a number of striking short storit-s to the col- 
umns of that magiizine. A year or two later 
followed a more ambitious novi.1, " His Inheritance" 
(Boston, 1S78), which also ran as a serial tiiruueh 
"Scribner's Monthly." Subsequently ill health 
compelled her to lay aside her pen. uhich she has 
never resunieil, except to bring nut, through the 
columns of the " Christian L-'nion," in 1889. a nov- 
elette treating of social questions, u'hich was after- 
wards republished in book-form under the title of 
•■Dorothy's Experience." In iSK<) Miss Tr.ifton 
became the wife of Samuel Knox, jr., a iawver. of 
St. Louis, M..., sun of Hon. Samuil Knox, 'a dis- 
tinguished aiiviicMle of that lity. Her residence is 
diviik-il lietweeii New Englaiul and the VVi-st. 

KNOX, Mrs. Janette Hili, temperance re- 
former, bom in Londonderrj, Vt , 24th January, 1845. 
She is the daughter of Rev. I,e«is Hill, of the 
Vermont Conference of the Methnslisl Episcopal 
Church. Her mother's maiden name w.is Olive 
Marsh. The daugliter was reared with ih.it care 
and judiciou.s instruction characteristic of the quiet 
New England clerical home. Her earlier educa- 
tion was received in the schools of the various 
towns to which her father's ilhierant assignments 
took the family, together with two years of 
seminary life, when she was grailuated as valedic- 
torian of her class from Moiitjiclier Seniinarv, in 
1869. In 1S71 she bicame the wife of R':v. M.V. 




M., with her husband, from the School of All 
Sciences in 1879. Tbiir dmits then took them to 
the New Hamjjshire Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, where they have since been at 
work. In iSSi she was elected president of the Slate 
Woman's Christian Tcniperimce Tnion. The 
responsibilities connected with that oDice dreu' her 
out from the quieter duties of home to perform 
those demanded by her new work. Her executive 
ability has been develi)i)ed during the years since 
her election to the ofiice. Her manner of presid- 
ing in the iiuniernus nieelinj;s oi v.iriou^ kinds, 
especially in the annu;tl conventions, elicits hearty 
connnendatioii. The steady and successful growtn 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
New Hampshire during these years, and the high 
position the New Hampshire Union takes, attest 

been practically unaninmus. She has attended 
every one of the national conventions since taking 
the St lite priMclemy. In addiiion to keeping 
house ami lienrtily aiding her husband in the church 
work, she tills the duties of the Slate presidency, 
and lectures before temperance gatherings, niis- 
sioiiiiry meetings in ChautaU(|Ua Assemblies, 
teachers' cunventions nnd elsewhere. She also 
exercises her literary talents in writing for the 

e6i,I,0CK, Miss Florence E., Univcrsalist 

minister, born m Waukesha, Wis., 19th January, 

j.i.SKTTK Kli.U KNOX. ,8^8. Her father was William E. Kollock, and 

her mother's maiden name was Ann Margaret 

B. Knox, and in 187J, after thedeath oftheironly Hunter, a native of England. Miss Kollock 

child, they removed to Kansas. There she pur- received her collegiate education in the Wisconsin 

sued additional studies, taking the degree of A. B., State University, and her theol<^cal traim<»{, Ntv 

from Baker University, and together with her St. Lawrence CniveraVi, Ca.T.VOT\,'^-H , Ntv'^c*! 
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former institution slie was by her fellow-students 
considered a ^irl of much natural briglitness and 
originality, while great earnestness characterized 
her actions. She was credited most for possessing 
attributes of cheerfulness, amiability, affection and 
perseverance. None thought of her in connection 
with a special calling or profession. She was from 
the first "pure womanly," as she is to-day. With 
a man's commanding forces she has all the dis- 
tinctly feminine graces. Her first settlement, in 
1875, was in Waverly, Iowa, a missionary point. 
After getting the work well started there she located 
in Blue Island, 111., and in conjunction took another 
missionary field in charge, Englewood, III. The 
work grew so rapidly in the latter place that 
in 1879 she removed there and has remained ever 
since. Her first congregation in Engiewood 
numbered fifteen, who met in Masonic Hall. Soon 
a church was built, which was outgrown as the 
vears went on, and in 1889 the present large and 
teautifu! church was erected. Now this, loo, is 
inadequate to the demands made upon it, and 
plans have been proposed for increasing the seat- 
ing capacity. Miss Kollock's ability as an organ- 
izer is felt everywhere, in the flounshing Sunday- 
school, numbering over three-hundred, which 
ranks high in regular attendance and enthusiasm, 
and in the various other branches of church work, 
which is reduced to a system. In all her under- 
takings she has been remarkably successfiil. To 
her line intellectual qualities and her deep spiritual 
insight is added a personal magnetism which 
greatly increases her power. She is strong, tender 
and brave always in standing for the right, however 
unpopular it may be. In her preaching and work 
she is practical and humanitanan. In 18S5. when 
a vacation of three or four months was given to 
Miss KoUock, she spent the most of it in iounding 
a church in Pasadena, Cal , which is now the 
strongest Universalis! Church on the Pacific Coast. 
In all reformatory and educational matters she 
is greatly interested. The woman suffrage move- 
ment, the temperance cause and the free kinder- 
garten work have all been helped by her. 

KROUT, Hiss MsTjr Hy poet, author, edu- 
cator and journalist, born in Crawfordsville. Ind.. 
3rd November, 1851. She was reared and educated 
there amid surroundings calculated to develop her 
gifts and fit her for the literary career whicn she 
entered upon in childhood. Her family for gener- 
ations have been people of ability. Her maternal 
grandfather was for many years the State geologist 
of Indiana and professor of natural science in 
Butler University. Her mother inherited his talent 
in a marked degree. Her father is a man of the 
broadest culture Her first verses were written 
when she was eight years old, and her first 
published verses appeared in the Crawfordsville 
"Journal." two years later. "Little Brown 
Hands," by the authorship of which she is best 
known, was written at the age of fifteen, and was 
accepted by "Our Young Folks," while Miss 
Larcom was its editor. The poem was written in 
the summer of 1867, during an interval snatched 
from exacting household duties, every member of 
the family but hvrself being ill. Miss Krout taught 
in the public schouls of Crawfordsville for eight 
years, devoting her time outside of school to her 
literary work. She went to Indianapolis to accept 
a position in the schools there, in the fall of 1883. 
She resigned at the expiration of five months to 
lake an editorial position on the Crawfordsville 
"Journal," which she held for three years. She 
was subsequently connected with the Peoria 
"Saturday Evening Call," the "Interior," the 
Chicago "Journal" and the Terre Haute 
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"Express." In connection with her regular edi- 
torial duties she did special work for magazines 
and syndicates. In April, 1888, she became con- 
nected with the ChicagiD " Inter-Ocean " and early 
in July was sent to Indianapolis as the political 
correspondent and confidential representative of 
that paper. She now holds an editorial position on 
that journal, having charge of a department known 
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as the "Woman's Kingdom." She has 
deal of artistic ability and Is a good musici 

KURT, Miss Katherine, homeopathic phy- 
sician, born in Woosler. V\'ayne county. Ohio, 19th 
December. 1851. She is the eighth of a family of 
twelve children, and the first born on American 
soil. Her fathtr and mother were nalivvs of Switz- 
erland. The father was a weaver and found it h.ird 
to keep so lai^e a family. Upon the death of the 
mother, when Katherine was ci>;ht years of age, all 
the children but one or two of the older ones were 
placed in the homes of friends. The father was 
opposed to havitig any of the children legally 
adopteil by his friends, but he jilaced Katherine in 
a family where, for a numlier of vc.irs, she had a 
home, with the privilege of attending school a few 
months in each year, and thiTe was laid the founda- 
tion of the structure which, as she grew older, 
dcveU'jjed her native strength of mind. She per- 
formed the duties of her slatitin, treading unmur- 
muringly the appointed way of life. When about 



lunly, and she saved ei 
to allow her to enter an academy, that she miefit 
belter prepare herself for leaching, which, at that 
time, was her only aim. While in the academy in 
Lodi, Oluo, the idea of being a physician was first 
suggested to her, and from that time on she worked, 
studying and teaching, with a definite aim in view. 
In the spring of 1877 she entered Buchtel College, 
Akron, Ohio, as a special stuilent. There she re- 
mained about \!hTee -^eais, ■woiViw^ Wt owa-H^-j, 



the third year being an assistant teacher in the pre- Fayette county, Ohio, for several yeare before she 
paratory department. During the latter part of her became the wife of George H. La Felra, of Warren 
n Buchtei College, she also began the study county, Ohio, in 1867. Mr. La Fetra had spent 



of medicine under the preceptotship of a physi( 




three yeare in the army, in the 39th Ohio Volun- 
teers, and afterwards accepted a position under his 
cousin. Hon. James Harlan, then Secretary of the 
Interior Department. Three sons were born to Mr. 
and Mrs. La Fetra. The youngest died in infancy; 
the other two are young men of lofty Christian 
character, and both are prohibitionists and anti- 
tobacconists. Mrs. La Fetra was elected president 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
the District of Columbia in October, 1885, having 
been a member of the union since its origin, in 1S76. 
Her mother and sister w^re among the leaders of 
the Ohio crusade. Under her leadership the Wash- 
ington auxiliary has grou'n to be a recognized 
power. The work of the union is far-reaching in 
Its influences and embraces various fields of Chris- 
tian endeavor. It has one home under its patron- 
age, the "Hope and Help Mission," for poor 
unfortunate women, inebriates, opium-eaters and 
incapables of all conditions. The society is on a 
safe financial basis and has an executive committee 
composed of over thirty leading women of the 
various denominations. Mrs. La Fetra is a prac- 
tical business woman and has fought the rum 
traffic in a sure and substantial way. by success- 
fully managins: a temperance hotel and caf^ in the 
very heart of the city of Washington for many 
yeare. Her efficient management of that house 
involves a principle and is a practical demonstra- 
tion that liquors are not necessary to make a hotel 
successful, financially and otherwise. She is a 
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in Akron, and in the fall of 1880 she entered the 
Hahnemann Medical College of Chicago, from 
which institution she was graduated on ajra Febru- 
ary, 1882, ranked amouK the first of a class of one- 
hundred-one members, Tiaving spent one term as 
assistant in the Chie:tgo Surgical Institute. She 
then went to Akron, Ohio, and opened an office in 
June, 1S83. In k-ss than ten years she has secured 
an esLiblished, lucrative practice, has freed herself 
from all debts and has some paying investments. 
In religion Dr. Kurt is a Universalist. She is ac- 
tive in church work and for a number of years has 
been a faithful anil earnest teacher in Sundayschool. 
Her work has been on the side of philanthropic and 
reformatory movements. She is an advocate for 
the higher education of woman and a firm believer 
in suffrage for woman. Politically she sympathizes 
with the Prohibition party. For several years she 
has been the Slate superintendent of heredity in 
the Ohio Woman's Chnstian Temperance Union. 

I,A PETRA, Mrs. Sarah Doan, temperance 
worker, born in Sabina, Ohio, iilh June, 1S43. 
She is the fourth daughter of Rev, Timolhy and 
Mary Ann Custis Doan. Her mother was of the 
famous Virginia Custis family. In the formative 
period of life and character religious truths made a 
dcMi and lasting impression on her plastic mind, 
and at sixteen she was converted and became a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. She 
and her entire family are now membere of the 
Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church of Wash- 
ington. When a girl, Mrs. La Fetra improved the 
opportunities for study in the public schools where 
she resided, and prepared herself for teaching in 
the normal school of Professor Holbrook in Leb- 
anon, Ohio. She taught in a graded school in 




n suffragist, although not identified with the 



tA FOI,LETTE, Mrs. Belle Case, social 
leader, bom in Summit, Juneau county, Wis., 21st 
April, 1859. Her father's name was Anson Case. 
Her mother's maiden name was Marj NssSsW^ 
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Btlle Case spent her childhood in Baraboo, Wis. prominent, but one of (lie 
She was educated in tlie public schools and in the of Wisconsin's prugressivc 
State University, from whicli she was graduated in I,A GRANGK. Hiss 
1879. She was conspicuously bright, and won the poet, born in Gulderland, 
Lewis prize for the best commencemtnt oration. 
Her perfect health was provtd by the fact that she 
attended school and was a close student fur eight 
consecutive years, including her university course, 
without losing a recitation. She became the wife in 
1881 of her classmate, Robert M. La Folletle, a 
lawyer. Slie became interested in hia work, which 
led to her enter the Wisconsin Law School in 
i88j, and from which she was graduated in 1885. 
She was llie first woman to receive a diploma from 
that institution. During the same year Mr. La 
Follette was elected to Congress, which necessi- 
tated their removal to Washington, and Mrs. La 
Follette has done no practical professional work. In 
meeting the social obligaiioiis incident to her hus- 
band'sofficiat position, held forsi.x years, she found 
no time for anjihing else. While not the most 

Eirofitable life imagmable, Mrs. La Follette yet 
Qund it far from vain or meaningless. She saw 
wonK-n greet one another in drawing-rooms in 
much the same spirit as men mee): in the SL-nate 
Chamber and House of Representatives, and her 
Washington experience resulted in enlarged views 
touching the opixirtunities and possibilities offered 
women, called into the official circle from all parts 
of the l.'nited States, not only for broad social de- 
velopment, but also for wholesome and effective, 
though indirect, influences upon the life and thought 
of the nation. On the banks of Lake Monona, in 
MadLton. Wis., the present home of Mrs. La Fol- 
lette is delightAillv located. She has proved her- 
self a most worthy and inspiring sharer uf the 



most quietly contented. 





1864, which is now her home. Her family is of 
Huguenot origin. The ancestml home, "Elm- 
wood,"' has been in the possession of the family for 
over two-hundred years. Miss La Grange was 
educated in the Albany Femak- College, Albany, 
N. V, She studied for thrt-e years with I'rof. Will- 
iam P. Morgan. Slie began at an early age to 
write prose articles for tlie press. Some of her 
early poems were published and met such favor 
that she was led lo niake a study of poetical com- 
position. Her songs are of the plaintive kind, 
religious and subjective in tone. She has issued 
one volume, "Sonirsof the Ik'lderberg" (1891). 

I^AMB. Mrs. Marthajoanna, historian, born 
in I'lainfk-kl, Mass., nlh .\ii-usi. i.>;j9. ^..~- w.is 
iDni; -.i r(.->id^.-lU uf Nl-h \i.rk Cilv, ivlli-re s 
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honor5,trials and responsibilities of her distinguished 
husband's professional and political life. Uevoted 
tribiniand to lb e education oftheir young daughter, 
Flora, slie is to-day not only one of the most 



was iiri.mpt and full. SIk- «as ukried In li..iiornry 
meinborship in tMiiitv-svvt-n historical and leamitl 
soiii'liiv. in ihi- inunirv and lair.ipe, and a life- 
nKUilKT c)i the .Anifrk-'an llisiurical As.sociation 
and a rVII"" "* tin- Clareiidim Historical As.soci- 
aliim .,f i:<liii!)ur>;h. Sc.llaiid. SIk- held her prec- 
edemi- In tli.' hi>.'h rharaciir and importance of 
the subjuils III wliirli her abilities were devoted. 
Her |w>siticni ^isidit.ir oi the ".Mujia/ine of Amer- 
ican History" was one of great responsibility, 
which she filled iUTeptablv f ' ---^--- 

.....>*. T'l ....u. tUi^ .b.n... 
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.■ this iieriiKlirnl has wo 

li.-st distincti\'e1y liiKtiniciil niagiu 
rl.i. and its gnnvtii while Mrs. Lanb ocaipieU the 

tiira' c'lair. tell ver\' forciblv that she not only 
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loved facts, but knew perfecll)- well how to use 
tnem. Her father was Arvin Nash, and her mother. 
Luctnda Vinton, of Huguenot descent. Mrs. Lamb 
was the g^nd-dau^hter of |acob Nash, a Revo- 
hitionary soldier, of au old English family of 
Whom was the Rev. Treadway Nash, O.D., the 
historian, and his wife, Joanna Reade, (of the 
same family as Charles Readel whose ancestors 
came to America in the Mayflower. She comes of 
such stock as she describes m her article, "Historic 
Homes on Golden Hills." Much of her early life 
was spent in Goshen, Mass., and part of her school 
life in Northampton and Easthanipton. She was 
a bright, healthy, animaled girl, full of ener^ and 
with faith in her own ability to perform any feat. 
She developed precocious talents at an early age, 
and wrote poetry and stories before she was ten 
years old. She was in her happiest mood when 
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productions. Her fine mathematical Iraining en- 
abled her, in 1879, to prepare for Harpers the 
notable paper translating to unlearned readers the 
mysteries and work of the Coast Survey. Many 
otMr^. Lamb's magazine articles are sufficiently 
important and elaborate to form separate volumes. 
Her distinguishing work, which occupied fifteen 
years of continuous and skillful labor ill its prepar- 




there, and scandalized her family and amused her 
friends by innocently borrowing precious volumes 
from the neighbors. A distin^;^ished teacher 
developed her taste for mathematics, in w!'ich she 
became an eniliusia.st, and at one time for a 
brief period, occupii'd the important chair of 
mathematics in a polytechnic institute, and was 
invited to revise and edit a mathematical work for 
the higher classes in polytechnic schools. She 
became the wife, in 1853, of Chark-s A. Lamb and 
resided in Chicago, Til., from iS,s7 to [H66, where 
she was prominent in many notable charities. She 
was one of the founders of two that are still in 
existence. In 1S63 she was made secretary of the 
first sanitary fair in the country, the success of which 
is said to have been lat^ely due to her executive 
ability, and she was prominently concerned in the 
second sanitary fair, held in Chicago at the close 
of the war. After i366 she resided in New York 
City and devoted herself to historical and literary 



Kronounced bj; conipetent authorities the 
istory ever written of any great city in the world. 
Mrs. 1-amb also wnrte and published "The Play 
School Studies," 4 vols. (Boston, 1869); "Aunt 
Mattie's Library," 4 vols. (Boston, t87i);""Spicy," 
a novel that chronicled the great Chicago fire in 
imperishable colors, (New York, 1873); " Lyme, A 
Chapter of American Genealogy," "Newark," a 
complete sketch of that city, and the " Tombs of 
I Old Trinity," (" Harper's Magazine," 1876); "Slate 
and Society in U'ashingion."( "Harper's Magazine," 
1878); "The Coast Survey," ("Harper's Magazine," 
1879); "The Homes of America" (New York, 
1879!; "Memorial of Dr. J. D. Kuss," the philan- 
thropist, (New York, 1880); "The Christmas Owl" 
(New York. i88i); "The Christmas Basket " (New 
York, 1882); "Snow and Sunshine" (New York, 
1882); "'rhe American Life Saving Senice," 
("Harper's Magazine," 1882); "Historical Sketch 
of New Y'ork.'^for tenth census. (1883}; "Wall 
Street in History" (New York, 18S3); " Unsuccess- 
ful Candidates for the Presidency of the 



stitution," "The Manor of Gardiner's Island," 
"Sketch of Major- General John A. Dix" ("Maga- 
zine of American History'," 1885); "The Van Cort- 
landt Manor House." "Historic H6mes in I^ay- 
ette Pl.ice," "The Founder, Presidents and Homes 
of the New York Historical Society" ("Magazine of 
American History." 1SM6); " The Historic Homes 
of our Presidents," "Historic Homes on Golden 
Hills," "The Manor of Shelter Island" ("Magazine 
of American History," 1887); " Foundation ot 
Civil Government beyond the Ohio River. 1788- 
1888," "The Inauguration of Washington in 178^," 
written bysi>ecial re<iuestofthe Nevv York Histoncal 
Society ("Magazine of American Histon," 1888); 
" Historic Homes and I-andmarks in New York," 
three papers. "The Story of the Washington Cen- 
tennial" (" Magazine of American History," i88g); 
"America's Congress of Historical Scholars," "Our 
South American Neighbors," "American Out- 
growths of Continental Kurope." "The Golden 
Agu of Colonial New York" ("Magazine of Amer- 
ican Historv," 1890I; "Formative Influences," 
("The Forum," iSqo); "William H. Seward, 
a Gn-ai Public Character," "Glimpses of the Rail- 
road in History," "Tlie Royal Societyof Canada," 
"Some Interesting Facts abcmt Electricity." "A 
if Columbus Portraits," "Judge Charles 



Johnson McCurdy" ("Magazine of American His 
ton*," 1S91]; "The Walters Collection of Art 
Treasures," "Progression of Stejmi Navigation, 
1807-1892," ("Magazine of American History," 
1892). Aside from these prominent papers men- 
tioned, Mrs, Lamb has written ujiwards of two- 
hundred historic articles, essays and short stories 
for weL'kly and mtrnthly periodicals. Her greatest 
achievement, however, was her "Histc)r)' iil llie 
City of New ^'o^k," a work that has beciime a 
standard for all time. Mrs. I^mb died in New 
lork City, 3d Januarv-, 1893, 

IiAHSON, Misa I^ucy Stedman, business 
woman and educator, born in Albany, N. Y., 19th 
June, 1857- Herfather, Homer B. Lamsoiv, ■«»». ». 
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Iaw>*er of note, who died in 1876. Her mother, ^ANGS, Mrs. Haiy T., journalist, bom in 
Caroline Francis Brayton Lamson, was a woman of Boston, \lass., ijlh September, 184a. Her maiden 
culture and died at an early age, leaving three name was Nash. Sheisof French-Irish descent on 
children, Lucy S., Hallie B. and William Kord. the maternal side and Puritan on the paternal. 
Miss Lamson was educated in a privr.te school and 
in the public schools of Albany. She was a student 
of the Albany hieh school fur one year and attended 

the Adams Collegiate Institute, Adams, N. Y., r- 

four yeiirs, where she was graduated in 1874. 
Since that time she has tatight in the public schools 
(if Adiuns. Cape Vincent, Albany and Brooklyn, 
N. v., and Tiicoma, U'ash. In 1886 she was grad- 
uated from the State Normal School in Albany, N. 
Y., and in the fullouinp year she studied with 
special teachurs in New \ ork Cilv, In September, 
1888. she uecepted a piisition in the Annie \Vrij;lit 
Seminary, Tacoma, \Va.sh. nuriiiR 18S8 and 1889 
much exciti:menl prevailed in ri-jrard to land spec- 
ulations, and Miss Lamson, nut being in possession 
of funds, borrowed them and purchased city lots, 
which she sold at a profit. In March, 1889, she 
filed a timber claim and a pre-em|ilii>n in Sknmania 
county. Wash., and in June, in the beKinning of the 
summer vaciition. she niov'cd her himseholu giHxls 
to her pre-emption, and, accompanied by a young 
NorweRian woman, commenced tiie six months' 
residence reqiiired by the government to obtain the 
title to the^and. The claim was situated nine 
miles above Cape Horn, Washouual river, a branch 
of the Columbia. Having complied uith tl',e law 
and gained jxxssession of the limber claim and pre- 
emption. Miss Lamson sold both at an advantage 
and invested the proceeds in real estate. In Septem- 
ber, i.S9o,.she accepted a position in the Taciima 
hiRh school. She has charge of one-hundred sixty 
pupils in vocal music, elocution and physical culture, 





She lost her mother at llie age of fourteen ant! two 
years later hor faiher waslviUed in the battle of 
Winchester, in Virginia. Her early education was 
obtained in the ptililic schools, but, later, she 
attended the school of Dr. Arnold, in Boston. an<l 
it was through that distinguished I'Veiich scholar 
that she was mduced to make her first venture in 
literature. Her first publication was a short story, 
entitled " I'ncie Ben's Courtship," which appeared 
in the Boston "Wide World," in 1865. A year 
later, in company «ith her brother and sister, 
she sailed for Lu rope, for the purpose of stndjing 
the languages and music, reniaming three years in 
Italy for the latter puqiose. After five yisin^' study 
and travel from France to Egyjii, she found herself 
in Ems, the famous watering-place, when war was 
declared with France. She immediately proi-eeded 
to Paris, to join her brother who was attending 
school in that city, and remained with him through 
that memorable siege, witnessing all the horrors 
of the Commune, During that time, she was n<.t 
idle, but, acted as correspondent for the New 
York "Herald," and her letters attracted wide- 
spread attention. The siege lasted five months and 
during that time Miss Nash and her yotmg brother 
suffered many privations. While the Palace of tlie 
Tuilleries was burning, she secured many private, 
imperial documents, being allowed to pass the 
^ Comnmne Guards, by rciuion of a red cloak which 

she constantly wore during the Commune and which 
Lucv STKDM.vN 1..WIS0N. they would salute, saying: "l*as.sez Citoyennvl" 

At that time shecontracted a romantic and unliappy 
and instructs the city teachers, one- bund red -ten in marriage, but was free in less than a year. She 
all, in music and gymnastics. In the fall of 1890 relumed, in 1S77, to America, where she l)ecame 
she built a small house in the northern part of U.e the wife, in 1878, of H. Julius Lange the son 
town, which she makes her home. of the distinguished lawyer, Luduig Lange, of 
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Hanover, Germany. Four children were bom of 
this union, Iwoof whom are living. That marriage 
was a happy one and the great t;ncf of Mrs. Lange's 
life was the death of her husband, which occurred 
recently after a long period of suffering. Mrs. 
Lange is now engaged in wriiing ht-r reminiscences 
of the siege of Pans, She made the acquaintance 
of many aistingui^lii'd people during ht-r long stay 
abroad, among whom were tlie Countess Rapp, 
Countess Kalazzi, Gambetta, Victor Hugo, Ver- 
dinois, the poet-journali-.t, and Alexand'.-r Dumas, 
who dedicated to her a si>«ial aulojiraph-poeni. 

I^ANGWORTHY, Mrs. EliMbetb, public 
benefactor, born in Orleans county. N. Y., sand Oc- 




of the Board of l^dy Managers of the World's 
Columbian Exposition. Itwasat hersuggestion.Mrs. 
Potter Palmer granted to the women of Nebraska 
the iKinor of contributing the hammer with uliich 
she drove the last nail in the Woman's Building. 
To her lalx>rs is dtie the raiding of the fund fur that 
puq'iise. She wa.s an observant visitor to the 
Centennials in Philadelphia and New Orlt;ans, and 
therefore was better qualified for acting cis one of 
the Board of Managt-Ts for 1S93. Mrs. Langworthy 
has rearedsix children, four sons and twodaughlers. 
One of the daughters died recently. 

YANKTON, Mrs. Freeda H., physician, l>urn 
in Oriskany. N. Y., loih August. 1852. She grew to 
womanhood in Rome, N. Y. Her father was a 
Baptist clerg>'nian of ability. Her mother was a 
woman of mental and spiritual strength. Being a 
delicate child, she received nii>stly private instruc- 
tion. Much of her time was spent in her father's 
study, with the companionship of his extensive 
library or as a hstener to scientific and religious 
discussions. Her early inclinations foretold her 
mission in life. As a child she was especially fond 
of administering to cats, do;^ and dolls, indiscrim- 
inately, themedicinesofhercomiHiundint; and took 
delight in nursing the sick and in reading on 
such subjects. When fifteen years of age, an 
inflammation of the optic nerve, caused by over- 
study and night- reading, forced her into complete 
rest. Grief for her mother's death aggravated the 
inflammation, and for diree years she w.is unable 
to study. Her college course was relinquished, 
and she depended entirely for information upon 
the reading of others. As her vision improved, 
she persevered In study and again visited the sick. 
She was married in 1870. Later, overwork and 



tober. 1837. At twelve yiars of ai;e she removed 
with her parents to the West. Her fuller was of 
Holland descent and one of the heirs to die Trinity 
Church property in New York. Her mother was of 
French descent. 1 k-r :;ratulfalher was a well-known 
soldier of the Revolutionary War She receive<la 
liberal educatimi, which was conipleied in Hamlin 
University, Red Winx, Minn. ?>om childhooti she 
showed a love tut the best in literature and art. In 
iSsSsheliecamethewifeof Stephen C, I^ingworthy, 
of Dnbui|ue, low.i, an influeiidal citizen, uhose 
fiimily wiis among the earlv jiioneers. In rM6i Mr. 
and Mrs, l-angwurlhy s<rttled In .Monticello. Iowa, 
where fur fifteen years she divided her time tietween 
family duties and public work. There she was 
instrumental in founding a fine public library, and 
was an efficient leader in sanit.iry ini])rovenients. 
They removed to Seward, Neb., in 1876, and there 
she still naintains her interest in public affairs. 
She was for years a member of t)ie school board 
and superintendent of the art department in State 
fairs. She has served as president uf many inllu- 
ential societies for improvement, local and furclgn, anxiety for othi 
" ' It present president of the Seward History for Uii 




■< reduced her to an invalid's life 
During that time medical study 
IS her amusement, and the old longinedevelowid. 
purpose, eft«!mTaias*> ^"J ^"s-^ V>M&».'c«.,Mi 
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devote her life to the reliel of sufferinK. She had 
chaii;e, for some time, of the "Opi'ii Door," a 
fiome for fallen women, in Omaha, Neb. She is 
one of the King's Daughters, and her purpose is 
usefulness. She now- resides in Omaha. 

LANZA, UarqnlM Clara, author, bom in 
Fort Riley, a militarj' post in Kansas, where her 
father, Dr. \V. A. l-fammond, the celebrated phy- 
sician and specialist, then in the service of the 
filvemmenl, was stationed, laih February, 1858. 
er lather removed to N'ew York Citv when she 
was stven years old, and she has lived in that city 
. ever since, with the exception of several protracted 
visits to Kuroi>e. She was educated in a French 
school in N'ew York, and, after finishing her course 
there, studied in Paris and Dresden. Her training 
and reading cover a wide range. In 1877 she 
became the wife of the Marcfuis de Lanza, of Pal- 
ermo. Sicily. Her familj' consists of three sons. 
Atthough she has written Irom her early girlhood, 
her liierarj' career did not begin until her first 
novel, '■ Mr. Perkins' IJaughter," was published in 
18S4. That was followed by "A Righteous A[)os- 
(ate" (i886i,and by a collection of short stories, 
"Talcs of Eccentric Lite" ( 18H71, " Itasil Morion's 
Transgres.sion " ( 1800 1. "A Modern Marriage " 
(1891 (, and "A Goltfen Pilgrimage" (1891). She 
has written much for the magaiiines. and at one 
time occupied herself exclusively with journalism. 
She is an accomplished mandotinist, and occasion- 
ally performs in charitable entertainments. She is 
the center of a circle of clever people in New York 
City. 

I.ARC01I, Hiss I.tlC7, poet and author, bom 
in Beverly, Mass., in 1816. Her father was a sea- 
captain, who died while she was a child, and her 
mother, taking with her this daughter and two or 
three others of her younger children, removed to 
Lowell, Mass, The year 1833 found Lucy, a girl of 
about ten vears. in one of the Lowell grammar 
schools, wnere her education went on until it 
became necessary for her to earn her living, which 
she began to do very early as an operative in a 
cotton faclorv. In her "idyl ()f Work " and also 
in "A New England Cirlh.Hxl" Miss Larconi has 
described her early life. In the " Idyl " the mill- 
life of forty or fifty years ago is jwirtrayed. and, in 
lollou iiig the career of some of those bright spirits, 
watching their success in their varied pathways 
through lile, it is very ]>leasant In know that the 
culture, the self-siicrificc and thi- effort begun in 
that hard school have tievel"|>ed characters so 
noble and pre|>ared them so well for their appointed 
life-work. Her biographer writes; "My first rec- 
oilection of Miss Jjircom is as a precocious writer 
of verse in the Lowell 'Casket,' and that the 
editor in his notice of them siid 'they were writ- 
ten under the inspiration of the nurses ' a misjirinl, 
of course, fur muses ; although, as the author was 
onlv ten or twelve years old .ii ibat time, the mis- 
taki- was not >u, very far wr.jng. Thai was not 
.Miss Larcrtm's first altf.-mpt at verse -making, for 
she bi-L'an to write while a child of seven in the 
attic- of her early home in lleverly. 
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she pursued her studies in intervals of leisure. 
Some text-books in mathematics, grammar, Eng- 
lish or German literature usually lay open on her 
desk, awaiting a spare moment. The Lowell 
"Offering," a magazine whose editors and con- 
tributors were " female operatives in the Lowell 
Mills," was published in 1842, and scx>n after Miss 
Larcom became one of its corps of writers. One 
of her first poems was entitled " The River," and 
many of her verses and es.says. both grave and 
gay, may be foimd in its bound \'o1umes. Some 
of those Lowell "Offering" essays appeared after- 
wards in a little volume called "Similitudes." 
That was her first published work. In time Lucy 
Larcom's name found an honored place among the 
women poets of America, Latterly her writings 
assumed a deepiv religious tone, in which the faith 
of her whole life found complete e.xpression. 
Among her earlier and best-known poems are 
"Hannah binding Shoes," and "The Rose En- 
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was attributed ti 
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lolling and rejilaring the Imhbins, 
alter » 111(11 snc tended a si linning- frame and then 
a tiressitig-franle. besitle ple:is;uil windows looking 
towards the river. Later she was employed in a 
" clcilh-rooni." a more agreeable . working-place, 
on account c>f its fewer hours of confinement, its 
cleanliness and the absunce of machinery. The 
last two jears of her Lowell life, which covered in 
all a [K-ricHi of al>oiit ten years, were spent in that 
room, ni)l in measuring cloth, but as book-keeper, 
recording the niimbtfr of /i/eccs and bales. There 



s earliest c.iiitribution to 
when the [met Lowell was 
the al)sc>nte of signature 
JI1 by one reviewer; also 
' which is a t>atriolic lyric 
ion during 'the 

. . those, with ho- 

Childhood .Songs," which will give the name of 
l.iiry Larcom high r-ink. During much of her 
earlier life Miss I^rconi was teacher in some 6t 
the principal yoimg women's seminaries of her 
native Slate, While "Our Young Folks" was 
published, she was connected with it, tvirt of the 
time as as.sociate, and part of the lime as leading 
c-dilor. She wrote at length of her own youthhil 
working-davs in Lowell in an article published in 
the "Atlantic Monthly," about 1881, entitled 
'Among Lowell Mill Girls." In her late years 
to prose wnting. 
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described the firsi Conn. She remained in thai instiluiion I' 
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eursuing her studies with unusual vi^OT. Afler 
er return to Clermont, she was placed in charge 
of the village school, which had an enrollment of 
over seventy pupils, but the young teacher proved 
equal to her task. On 12th September, 1861, 
she became the wife of William Larrabee. Therr 
family numbers three sons and four daughters. 
Mrs. l-arrab«e is the constant companion of her 
husband, sharing his reading at the fireside and 
accompanying him in his travels and political 
campatRns. There can !h- no doubt that to her 
tascmaling mannc-rs, ph-.i-anl aiklress and nice 
perception is dui- tniu h nt (".lurnt.ir l.arrabec's 
popularity and piilnii- il >ui' . ■-■. Her liome, 
which, since her niiuu.it^i, U.i^ Ijun conliuiially in 
Clermunt,_isa teiii|jli: iti hu^piialily. While Mrs. 
I.arrabee is averse to frivolous pleasures, she pos- 
sesses alt the graces of a true hostess and leader 
in refined society. She forma positive npinions 
upon all questions agitating the public mind, but is 
always a lenient critic and a merciful judge. 
Though not n memlier of any religious denomina- 
tion, she is deeply religious in her nature. She is 
interested in Sunday-school and temperance work, 
yet her innate love of Inimanily expends itself 
chiefly in those words of kindness and deeds of 
charity which shun public applause, and find Iheir 
reward solely in an approving conscience. 

I<ATHBAF, Mrs. Hary Torrans, poet, 
preacher and temperance reformer, bom on a farm 
near Jackson, Mich., in April, i8jS. Her maiden 
name was Mary Torrans. Her parents were Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians, Miss Torrans' childhood was 
pa'iied in Marshall, Mich., where she was educated 



from the world's great religious diinkers, ' ' Htfalh- 
ines of the Better Life" (Boston, t866| and 
"Beckonings" (Boston, 1886). Her last two 
books, "A-s it is in Heaven " ( Boston, i8qi I 
and "The Unseen Friend " (Boston, 1891), embiid- 
ied much of her own thought on matters concern- 
ing the spiritual life. She died in Boston, Mass., 
"7lh April, 189^. 

LARRABSB, Mrs. Anna Matilda. >^<'i il 
leader, bom in Ledyard. Conn.. 13th .Aul,^l•it. iSj; 
She was the oldest child of Gustavus ,\vl<ili)liii-. 
Appelman and Prudence Anna Appelinun lli-r 
(attier's family is of German lineage. Hit i:r.inil- 
Lbther. John Frederick Appelman. was th.- -.i r . r 
■ Lutheran minister stationed in Wolg^'il, lu.n li:' 
■dty of Stettin. He arrived in the Unilcii Si. it.- m 
180S, and shortly afterwards look up his rv^uk ii< < 
in Mystic, Conn., engaging in the lishiiig bu^,llll..^> 
and ship-rigging. His sun. Gustavus, early fol- 
lowed the sea. and was. while still a very y'oimg 
man, placed in command of a whaler, upon which 
he fiiade a number of long and successful voyages. 
Mrs. Appelman. the mother of Mrs. I.arrabee. was 
""le daughter of Erastus and Nancy Williams, »f 

dyard. Conn. Mr. Williams was in snccessioii 

Ige o( New l^ondon county and member of both 

uses of the legislature in his native State. Caj)- 
tain Appelman, tired of a sailor's life, in 1H54 
abandoned the sea and removed with his family to 
the West to engage in farming. He settled on a 
him near the village of Clermont. Iowa. The 
"^iucational facilities which the new community 
to the children were rather meager, Imt 

supplemented the curriculum of the and at the age of fourteen 

school. At the age of fourteen years Anna papers under the pen-name " Lena.' 

to enter the academy in Mystic, converted in her tenth year, Vivw d\4 





1 the public schooLs, 
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church unlll she was nearly eighteen years oki. 
Fruni iS6i tu 1864 she taught in the I)elr»it public 
scliools. In 1864 she became the wife of C. C. 
Lalhrap, then assistant su[^eon of the Ninth Mich- 
ig.m Cavalry. In 1865 they removed to Jackson, 
Mich,, where they now reside. Mrs. Lathrap 
tliL-re joined the Methodist Eniscopal Church, of 
which her husband was a menil>er, and in the class- 
room beKan first to exercise her ^ifts of speech in 
r\'ices. In 1871 she was licensed to preach 



people, and for years she labored as an e4anfrelist, 
many tliousiinds beins converted by her niinistrj'. 
She tiHjk an active pari in the U\>man's crusade, 
was one of the fotnulers of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance I'nion, and has Iwen president of the 
State imion of Michigan since iH8i. Her work 
has l)i;en larjjely devoted to that ()rj;aniEation for 
the past eight yean*. She has labored in various 
Siiiles and was a strong helper in secnriii(j; the 
scientinc-inst ruction law, ancf in the Michigan. 
Nebraska and Dakota amendn e il cam|>nigns. In 
1878 she secured the pass.i^e of a bill in the .\lich- 
iKan legislature appropriating thirly-thousntid dol- 
lars for the establishment of the Girls' Industrial 
Hume, n reformator)- school, located in Adri^u>. 
In 1S90 she was a member of the Woman's Coin- 
cii in Wa.shineton, 1), C. Her uvangclislic and 
platform work has taken the best |>art of her life 
and effort, but her literary work entitles her to 
consideration. Her poems are meritorious pro- 
ductions, and .she has wrillen enough to till a large 
volume. During the years of her great aclivit)- in 
evangelistic and temperance work her literary 
impulses were overshadowed by the great moral 
work in whichshe wasengaged. Recently she hns 
written more. Her memorial odes to Garfield and 
Guiigh liave been widely quoted, as have also 
many other of her |>oems. Her lectures ha\e 
alwavs been successful, and she is equally at home 
on llie temperance platform, on the lecture plat- 
form, in the pulpit or at the author's desk. Her 
oratory caused her to l>t styled "The Daniel Weli- 
ster of^ Prc)hibition," a name well suited to her. 

IfATHROF, Miss Clarissa Caldwell, re- 
torim-r, was born in Rochester. N. V„ and died in 
Saratc)ga. N, Y.. nth .September, 1892. She was 
a daughter of the late (len, William K, Lalhrop, a 
Brigadier (General of the National Cluard. Soon 
after her j;ri<ination from the Rochester academy 
she Itecame a teacher, which, owinj; to her father's 
(ailnre in business, became a means of sujtport to 
her family as well as to herself. She continued to 
teach sucix-ssfully until her unlawful imprisonment 
in the I'tica insane asylum. Her strange experi- 
ence was the con sum mat ion of the scheme of a 
secret enemy to put her out of existence by a 
poison, proiinunced by medical authority to be 

by the care of two friends. She took some tea to 
a chemist frir analysis, as she was desirous of 
obtaining reliable proof before making oyieii 
charges against any one, and al the instiKatii>n of a 
doctor who was in sympathy with the plot to kid- 
nap her, she went to I'tica to consult I>r. Grey. 
Iiistc'ul of st-eing Dr. (irev upon her arrival, she 
was incarci-rated with the insane, without the com- 
niitmenl paiM'rs required by law, and kept a close 
prisoner for twenty-six months. At last she man- 
aged to communicate with James B. Silkman, a 
New York lawyer, who had been forcibly carried 
off an<i imprisone<i in the same insane asylum. He 
obtained a writ of habeas corpus at once, and in 
December, 1883, Judge Barnard of the Supreme 
Court pronounced her sane and unlawfully incar- 



freedom she « ., 

her experience and the necessity for reform in that 
direction. After making another fruitless effort 
the succeeding year, she found herself homeless 
and ]ienniles.s, and dependent upon a cousin's gen- 
erosity for shelter and supiwrt, and was forced to 
begin life anew under the most disheartening cii> 
cumstances. She collected money for a charitable 
society on a commission, S|x;ndin^ her evenings In 
studying sten(«raphy and tyiKuTiting, after ahard 
day's toil. She soon started a business of her 
own and was successful as a court stenographer. 
Ten years after her release she wrote her book, 
"A .Secret Institnticin." which is a history of her 
own life. The interest her iHH.k created led to the 
formjition of the Lunacy Law Keliirni Le.igue in 




1KS9. a national organization having its headquar- 
ters in New \'ork City, of which she was secretary 
and national ar^nnizer, 

LATHROP, Mrs. Rose Hawtbotne, poet 
and author, born in Lenox, .Mass., 20th May, 1851. 
Her mother was Mrs. Sojihia I'eabttdy HawlJiome, 
a native of Salem. Mass. Her father was the 
famous Nathaniel Hawthorne. The family is of 
English descent, and the name was originally 
spelled ■■Haihorne." The head of the American 
br.mch of the iamilv was William Hathome, of 
Wilton, Wiltshire, England, whn emigrated with 
Winlhrop and landed in Salem Hay Ma.s.s., on . 
nth June, 1610 He had a grant of land in Dor- 
chester and lived there until 1636, «henhe.iccei>ted 
a gr.mt of land in Salem and made his home upon 
it. He served as legislator and soldier. The 
Hathonies became noted in every department of 
colonial life. The daughter. Rose, early showed 
the Hawlh<inie bent touards literature. She soon 
became a contributor of stories, essays and poems 
to the " I*rinceton Review," "Scribner's Mag- 
azine." "St. Nicholas," "Wide Awake," the 



Harper jwriotlicals and other piibMcaifonf 
lins publishtxl sewTiil volumes oi |H)e[iis, * 
iht: Sliore," and others. Hur hiislwnd is t 
Parscms Liithmii. iht niithor. SiiiCf hi^r ui, 



I,AUDBR, Urs. Harls Bliee Turner, 

; author, Imrii in St. .Arniantl, I'rovince oi Uurljoc, 



Hit hil,^ 



husband, A. \V. l.audc , 
lemlKT oi the Ontario Lejiisla- 



tiirL- and a prominent barrister in Toronto, 
studied in UlH-rlin L'nivirsily, Ohio, as ivonii-i 
vn-rc not (hen iidmittud to the I'liiversity <i 
Toronto. -Sill- stuil it'll ihcolot^- two ji'ars undei 
R^-v. Charles Finni.-y. I). I)., of that institution. 
DnrinK the year of bur sojourn in Konie, she w. 
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mi UtK-eii Mar«he 
bonc)red with private audiemes «ilh iht- (|ueen. 
.".nd invitations, holh in Hie (Juirinal iinlace and dii- 
r-alaceof Ca|.o-<ii- Monte, in Naples. One of Mrs. 
l,:iLider-sl>t«.ks, "Legends ami Tulles oi the llarz 
>[onnl.iins" (Lond<m. iKSi I, is dedicated lotjueeii 
>[arKhL'rita, aiid the (JueeU presented her her nival 
p<r1 rait with hur iiutoKninh. She u'lis i)rL-!<rnted, 
V ilh her son, M Ihu |)iipiil cotlrt tii the veiu-rable 
ro[>e 1.(1) Trediri. She has also published ".My 
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her home life and lilerarv work hiive absorlx^d her 
lime, Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop were received inti> 
the Roman Cithnlic Clmrch on 19th March. i.Sgr, 
bv Rev. Alfred Yonn-. of the I'aulist Fathers, in 
Kew \ort Cilv. and were eoiitirmed Iiv .Xrc-hliisho]) 
CorriKan, on aist Marc;h. 

I,ATIHER. Mrs. EHzabetli Wortncley, 
author, bom In London. l'ni;l:iiiil, ifith Jnlv. 1.S12. 
Her maiden name w:ei Marv ilM/abeih Wormelev. 
HeriKirents were Rear A<rmiral Ralph Ranilolph 
Wormelev. c)( the Kn^lish iiavv. and Ciroline 
I'reble, of Hoslon, Mass, In t,S42 Miss W,.rnieley 
siMrnt (he winler in Itoston as die idlest of die f.iin- 
ilv of (;eori;e Tieknor. and in Ihe eulture.l s,iei-.(y 
of that city she derived nnitli enconraixeineiil for 
hcfr fancy for littrainre. Her tirsl a|iiH-ar;inre in 
print was in the aftpeiKlix to Prescoll's 
of Mexi.1.," for which she had ir; 
iincienl Mexican |>i)eiii. Returiiin;; !o London, in 
1841. she i»ul.lislK-d her rirst novel and beu'an to 
contribute to mat,'a/ines. The family moved to 
the I'nited States, niakinj; their home in lioston 
and XeH port, k, 1, Admir.il Worniek-v died sud- 
denlv in Itica. N. Y.. on his wav to Nia'trara Kails, 
in T.Ss;. On 14th June, tS=;6', Miss Worni.k-y 
■ Ihe wife oi K:md<ilpli 



IfAWLESS, Mrs. Margaret Wynne, poet, 
bom in Adrian. Midi.. I4tb ]<ily. 1S47, ami there 

Eissed her childhood and yoiidi. In 1H73 she 
■came the wife of Dr. James T. l..inless, a prac- 
ticinR physiti.m in Toledo, O., which cily is still 
their home. Her life has lieen a busy one. for she 
is the mother i>f eii;ht sons. .Mrs, Lawless is not 
;i prolific writer, l>ut lier nanu- is not a straiiRe one 
in many of the leading niajjaitiiies and iwiix-rs of 
the country, such as " Lippinrot;'s Mapaitine," 



He 



s be. 



lished in ICnijIand and the 
numerous. AmunK ihe miw( popular 
(London and New York, iSiiii; 
Veronica" i New York. TS51S1; ".Salv; 
18801; ■■ Mv Wife and Mv Wife's Si-^ 
18S1I: '■ IVincess Amelic" [ llosloi 
Chahi of Krrors- 1 riiiladelphia, if 
in the XlXth Century" (Chicago, 
Latimer is now living in Howard 
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1S92 1. Mrs 
'ouhty, Mary- 




■' Frank Leslie's MaRa/ine." the -Citholic World." 

and the "Travelers' Record," of Hartford, Conn. 

LAWSON, Miaa loniB*, sculptor. Ixmi in 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Her father, rc>V.Vao«f«Bi,-«5is.^ 



Kentuckian by birth and was graduated from the 
Transylvania College, Lexington. He was married 
young, and after the birth of several children went 
to Europe to take a course of medical study, leav- 
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soon after was the recipient of public recoRnition, 
the nicd^il from the president of the Raphael Aca- 
dcniie Di Belle Arti, as a cumplinient to her genius, 
her ''Ayacanora " placing her at once among the 
great nic«lern sculptors. Returning to the Uiiited 
Stali-s, she settled in New York and opened a studio. 
Among Miss I^«-son's finest pieces are "The 
Origin of the Harp," •■|l Pastore," "The Rhodian 
Boy," and a statue of the late Congressman S. S, 
Ciix, of New York. Her work is marked by the 
highest artistic excellence. Many of the subjects 
of her work as a sculptor are American in origm. 

IjAWSON, Mrs. Mary J., author, born in 
Maroon H;dl, Preston, near Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
in 1818. Her maiden name was Mary J. Katz- 
mann. In 1&68 she became the wife of William 
Lawson. She had one daughter, who survives 
her. She died in 1S90, lamented by a wide circle 
who admired and loved her for her talents, char- 
acter and devotion to duty. Her father, Conrad 
C. Katzmann, lieutenant in the 60th. or King's 
German Legion, was a native of Hanover, 
Germany. Her mother, Martha Prescott, was a 
granddaughter of Dr. [onathan Prescott, who at 
the close of the Revolutionary War went to Nova 
Scotia with the Loyalists. He was of the same 
family as the historian Prescott. Under the initials 
"M. J. K.," which after her marriage became 
"M.J. K. L.,"she began to write and to publish 
in the local press verses that attr.-icced the attention 
of an unusually brilliant literary circle then in 
Halifax. Joseph Howe, writer and statesman, 
encouraged her to devote hersi-lf to literature as 
the best way of serving the country and humanity, 
and in 1852 and 1853 she edited and wrote for the 
"Provincial Magazine," Great facility ofexpres- 



ing his wife to edit his medical iournal, the "Lan- 
cet," during his absence, and to look after the 
little family. Mrs. Lawson tilled the editorial chair 
satisfactonly. for she was familiar with medical 
literature. All the children of the family, except 
Louise, died young, and the mother early folloued 
them. Louise became the companion of her father. 
He never sent her to school, but tookeharj;eof her 
education himself, leacliing her just as he would a 
boy, Latin and Greek, physiology and anatomy, in 
the most imconventional way. He aroused her 
enthusiasm for art, through his teaching in regard 
to the beauty and dignity of the human form. She 
lived out of doors all summer long, in their country- 
seat near the city. There she developed the 
physique which has carried her through studies that 
would have broken down a girl educated according 
to common stimdards. She one diy awoke to the 
fact that only in art could the impulses of her mind 
find expression. She has always regar<led what 
people call genius as the ability to labor with great 
patience for the desired results. She s^ient fuur- 
teen years in training, the first two yeiirs in the Art 
School in Cincinnati, three in the School of Design 
in Boston, three years in the OH)|>er Union, New 
York, three in study in Paris, and three in modeling 
in Rome. Miss 1.au'soii went to Rome a stranger. 
When she arrived in that famous city, she put up in 
a hotel, but soon took a studio near villa Ludi Visi, 
a t>eautiful estate with extensive grounds. Her 
fame came about in an unusual manner. She em- 
ployed many living models, and they, recognizing 
ner genius, had so much to say of the charming 
American in other studios that one day she awoke 
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had to be discontinued. Whenever a Thurber in the National Conservatory of Mu^C In 
need, she came to its help with New York City. She is devoting her time entirely 



> the teaching of oratorio and secular English 



support 

gCKKlca .. _ _ _ __ 

pen and heart. Blessed with a strong constitution, 
there was almost no worli of brain or hand from . _ .. 
which she shrank. Strongly attached to the LAZARUS, MiBB Bmma- poet and author. 
Church of England, and of a profoundly religious bom in New York, N. Y., amd July, 1849, and died 
nature, she never wearied in self-sacrificing labors 
in its cause or the cause of the poor and suffering. 
XiAWTON, Mrs. HenrietU Beebe, musi- 
cian and educator, born in New York, N. V., and 
December, 1844. Her father was William H. 
Beebe, the well-known hatter, who was conspicuous 
for his espousal of the cause of the workingman. 
Henrietta was a musical child. Her fine voice was 
early discovered, and she received a very liberal 
and thorough training. At the age of fourteen she 
was already a successful church-choir singer, and 
for thirty years she sang in the most prominent 
choirs in New York City. At the age of sixteen 

fears she sang in Haydn's "Creation" in Cooper 
nstitute, under the direction of Professor Charles 
A. Guilmetle, her first teacher. She was success- 
ful throughout her career before the public. She 
did a notable work in Knglisli music, both sacred 
and secular. For fifteen years she was connected 
with the English Glee Club of New York City. 
She has visited Europe four times. In 1867 she 
went to Milan, Itily, to study with Perini and to 
perfect herself in the Italian method of singing. In 
1881 she went to London. Eng., where she 
studied a year with Sir Julius Benedict, Sir Michael 
Costa, Joseph Bamhy, Fred. Cowen, and others ot 
the best English musicians. The climate of Lon- 
don proved uncongenial to her, and she was obliged 
to give up her plan of permanent residence in that 
city. Among her English friends wasjenny l.ind 



there 19th November, 1887. She was a member of a 
Jewish family of prominence. She was noted in 
childhood for her quickness and Intelligence. She 
received a liberal education under pnvale tutors, 
and her attainments included Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin and modern languages. She read widely on 
religious, philosophical and scientific subjects, and 
was a profound thinker. Her literary bent dis- 
played Itself in poetry at an early age. In 1867 she 
published her volume, " Poems and Translations,** 
and at once attracted attention by the remarkable 
character of her work. In 1871 she published 
"Admetus, and Other Poems," and the volume 
drew friendly notice from critics on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In 1874 she published her first im- 

C)rtant prose work, "Alide, an Episode of Gothe's 
ife. " She contributed original poems and trans- 
irks to 





lations from Helnrich Heine 



;s to "Scribner's 



f Heine," 



"Poems and Ballads <. 

"Songs of a Semite." She wrote for the "Century" 
a number of striking essays on Jewish topics, 
among which were " Was the Earl of Beaconsfield 
a Representative Jew?" and "Russian Christianity 
versus Modem Judaism." Her work includes criti- 
cal articles on Salvini, Emerson and others. In 
the winter of 1881, when many Russian Jews were 
flocking to New York City to escape Russian per* 
secution, Miss Lazarus published in the "Amencan 
Hebrew," a series of articles solving the ((UestioD 
Goldschmidt. In 1886 Miss Beebe became the wife of occupation for the incomers. Her plan involved 
of William H. Lawton, the distinguished tenor, industrial and technical education, and the project 
Since her marri^e she has made her home in New was carried out along that line. In 1883 she wrote 
York. SAe » BOW employed by Mis. Jeannette M. her "In Exile," "The Crowing of the Red Cock" 



and "The Banner of the Jew." In 1887 she 
published her last original work, a series of prose 
poems of remarkable beauty. Anions her many 
translations are poems from the mediaeval Jewish 
nuthurs^udah Hal^vy. Ibn Gabirol and Muses Ben 
Ezra, ^me of these translations have been incor- 
porated in the riiu.tls of many American Hebrew 
synagogues. She was a woman of marked poetic 
talent, and many of her verses ate allame with 
genius and sublime ft-rvor. 

IfQADBR. Mrs. Olive M ootman. temperance 
reformur, born in Columbus, Ohio, aSin July. 1852. 
In her early childhood htr parents moved to Iowa, 
but she returned to her native State to finish her 
education. As a child her aml>ition waste become 
an educator, and all her eiiertjies were directed to 
that end. For thirteen years slie was a successful 
teacher. She became the wife, in 1880, of J. B. 
Leader, and n-nioved to Si-ward, Neb. She was 
identified with school work in Seward. Lincoln 
and Plattsmoulh successively, and, removing to 
Omaha, she began, in connettion with the Woman's 
Christian Temperance L'riion, acti\'e work tn the 
temperimce cause. She introtluctd the systematic 
visilmg of the Douglas coimiy jails. She was one 
of the first workere among tho Chinese, being 
first Slate superintendent of that di-partment. 
In 1887, removing to DakDta Territor)-, she labored 
indefaligably for its adniissioti as a prohibition 
State. During her three years' residence in 
Dakota she was State superintendent of miners' 
and foreign work in the \Vom;in's Christian 
Temperance Union. In 1.S89 she relumed to Ne- 
braska and settled in Chadron, her present home. 
She has been for two years superintt-ndent of sol- 
diers' work in Nebraska, acid has been for twelve 



IfSATITT, Urs. Hary Clement, missionary 
temperance organizer, born in Boston, Mass. She 
comes from an old New England family prominent 
in the early days of the Culonies. She w.is edu- 
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cated in Boston and. after completing her studies, 
conducti-d a successful private school in thai city, 
continuing the work until hc'r children were grown 
up. Shetiad been prominent in temperance work 
for years, and was elected president of Ihe Woman's 
Christian Temperance t 'niun of Boston and national 
organizer ot the society. In 1X83 she accepted 
from the president of the National Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Miss Willard, a roving 
commission as a |>i>ineer for the World's Woman's 
Christian Temper.nice Union, which was organized 
in that year. Siiiie then Mrs. i^avilfs work has 
been witliuut a p^irallel in the records of labor in 
foreign missions. She commenced with a canvass 
of the Pacific-i.'iiasI States, and, when voluntcets 
were asked for, she was the first one to answer the 
call to go abroad in the hiterests of the new organ- 
ization. The association offered to pay her 
expenses, and ft, 000 had been subscribed to- 
wards the funds, but she decided not to accept 
it. She said: " I'm going on God's mission, and 
He will carry me through." She bought her 
ocean ticket with her own money, and in 1883 
sailed from California for the Sandwich Islands. 
In Honolulu the Christians and white-ribboncrs 
aided her in every w.iy. and after organizing the 
Sandwich Islands she went on to Australia, where 
she established I he new order firmly. In 18S4 the 
local unions raised #2,613 iof l^tir, but she would 
receive money only in emergencies, and the 
amount forwarded to her was only }i.67o. Leaving 
Australia, she visited other countries. During the 
I eight years of her remarkable missionary tour she 
r visited the following countries: Hawaiian Islands, 
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Peninsula, Burmah, Hindoostan, Ceylon, Mauri- 
tius, Madagascar, Natal, Oranpe Free State. Cape 
Colony, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Congo 
Free State, Old Calabar, Sierra Lione. Madeira, 
Spain, France, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Germany, Italy, Greece, Egypt. 
Syria and Tiirkty. She oi^anized eighty-six 
VVoman's Christian Temperance Unions, twenty- 
fuur nic;n's temperance sorjetles, mostly in Japan. 
India and Madagascar, and twenty-three branches 
of tile White Cross, hi-ld over one-thousand -six- 
liurulri'd niettiiiBS, traveled nearly one-hundred- 
tliousand miles, and h^id the services of two-hun- 
d red- twenty- nine inter[treters in forty-seven lan- 
gu;ij;es. Her exiieiises were paid with money 
(liiniiled to her in the places she visited. She 
rclunu-d to the United Stales in 1891. Since lier 



i.kg<;ktt. 

when she went to Boston. Mass., and became 
minister of a sea-board parish thirty-six miles from 
that city. During the five year< of her ministry 
MLss Le^ett's success as an orator and as a writer 
has given promise of future power. She speaks with 
inspirational force and earnestness. Her church is 
in Green Harbor, Mass., and was founded by the 
granddaughter of the statesman, Daniel Webster, 
whose summer home was in that quaint hamlet on 
old PI vinouth shores. In Miss Le^ett's study Ls 
the olfice-table on which the great orator penned 
his speeches, and which is now devoted to the 
service of a woman preacher. 

I.BIGH, Miss Mercedes, skb 1 Igakne, Miss 
Mekcedfs I.eicm. 

IrBLAND, Mrs. Caroline WeaTCr, educator 
and philanthriipisl, bom in Sandusky county, Ohio, 



iisstonary 

tour w^is niacL- in Metini, Cenlr:il .America and 
Ssuih America. She is corresponding secretary- of 
the U'orid's Womans Christian Temperance I'mon. 
During her great tour of the world she never in 
5e\e[i years saw a fHce she knew, and only occa- 
sional letters from her enabled the home workers to 
know where she was laburing. 
LBGGBTT, MUs Hary Lydia, 



, ti. v.. ajTd 



Leggctt and Frelo\e Frost Leggett. She was 
educated in Monticello Seminary, Godfrey. III. In 
temperament siie is a mystic, a child of nature, 
intense, electric, aspiring, emotional. From ear- 
liest childhood she was a worshipper of the religion 
of nature, and was ordained from hirih a priestess 
of love. In 18S7 she was fonnally ordained tu the 





19th October, 1840. When she was iliree years old, 
her p^i rents, Jacob and Charlotte H. Weaver, who 
were of (iennan origin, removed to Branch county, 
Mich. They were interested in all the issues of the 
day, particularly those of a political character. 
From them Caroline inherited her love of study, 
from her earliest > ears manifesting' a dtsire to learn 
of the great world hiii;; liey<ind her little horizon. 
Her muther. during lire father's absence, took an 
axe. and w ith her oldt-.t son, a lad of ten or twelve 
years, nuirkid a p:ilh tlirough dense wuiids by bias- 
mf; the trees, lli.it her two sons an<l three daughters 
might attend the district school, two miles from 
home. These children hungered and thirsted for 
knowledge. Caroline whs not ashame<l to do any 
honorable thing to realize the dreant of her life, a 

' college education. She was unable to accomplish 

MAK>' i.vtHA i.EiioETT. jt jn her earlier years. She taught several years 

before she became the wife of Warren Leiand. in 
Liberal ministry in Kansas City, Mo., Rev. Charles t88i. He was of the fnmily known to the traveling 
G. Ames, of Philadelphia, preaching her ordination jmblic through their palatial hotels. He lost his life 
sermon. She built and dedicated a church in Bea- in the service of his country in iSe^. Mrs. Leiand 
trice. Neb., of which she was minister until 1S91, then took a clas.sical course in Hillsdale College, 
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teaching two years in the Latin department while 
pursuing her studies. After graduation she ac- 
cepted and filled for ei^ht years the position of 
preceptress in the city high school, having chat^e 
of the department of languages and history. For 
years she has been an earnest Sunday-school worker, 
and at the present time is superintendent of the 
First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Hillsdale, Her 
strong literary mind leads her to give profound study 
to any subject which interests her. Her voice and 
pen are ready in the cause of reform. She is a 
writer of ability, her efforts usually taking the form 
of essays or orations written for some special oc- 
casion, and she has, in rare instances, written in 
verse. She early developed a talent for oratory. 
She has a dignified presence and a deep, impressive 
voice. The Grand Army of the Republic require 
her frequent service in the way of speeches, toasts 
and addresses, and to their interests she in turn 



demands on her time and strength, 
she does a surprising amount of charitable work. 
She has built a beautiful home, styled "Green 
Gables," where she dispenses a charming hospi- 
tality. 

LBONARD, Hts. Anna Byford, sanitary 
reformer, bom in Mount Vernon, Ind., 31st July, 




1843. She is a daughter of the eminent physician 
and surgeon, William H. Byford, of Chicago, III., 
whose long professional career and devotion to the 
cause of woman in medicine have done much to 
advance them in that profession. He was the 
founder and president of the Woman's Medical 
College of Chicago. In 18& Mrs. Leonard was 
appointed sanitary inspector, being the first woman 
who ever held that position, ard was enabled to 
carry out many of the needed reforms. It was 
through her instrumentality, aided by the other 
five women on the force, that the eight-hour law was 



enforced, providing that children under fourteen 
years of age should not work more than eight 
hours a day. That was enforced in all dry-goods 
stores. Through her endeavors seats were placed 
in the stores and factories, and the employers were 
instructed that the girls were to be allowed to sit 
when not occupied with their duties. She was en- 
abled to accomplish this through the fact that the 
physicians and women of Chicago were ready to 
sustain her, and the other fact that her position as 
a sanitary inspector of the health department made 
her an officer of the police force, tKus giving her 
authority for any work she found necessary to do. 
As a result of this eight-hour law, schools have been 
established in some of the stores from eight to ten 
a. m., giving the youngerchildren, who would spend 
that time on the street, two hours of sohd schooling, 
and many a girl, who could not write her name, is 
now cashier in the store where she commenced her 
work as an ignorant cash-girl. In 1S91 Mrs. Leon- 
ard was made president of the Woman's Canning 
and Preserving Company, which, after one short 
year from its organization, she left with a factory, 
four stories and basement, with a working capital 
of ^0,000. Mrs. Leonard is an artist <m ability, 
having studied abroad and traveled extensively. 
She is a close observer of character. 

LIQONARD, Mrs. Cynthia H. Tan Naffle. 
philanthropist and author, born in Buflalo, N. V., 
14th February, 1828. She was an old-fashioned, 
matler-of-fact child, noted for her remarkable 
memory. She received her first prize for literary 
work when a school-girl of fourteen. She was ft 
pioneer in many of the fields of labor invaded by 
the women of this century. She was the first sales- 
woman to stand behind a counter, and was a 
member of the first woman's social and literary 
club in her city. She was a fine contralto singer 
and a good perlormer on both violin and guitar. 
In 1S52 she Decame the wife of Charles E. Leonard, 
connected with the Buffalo " Express." Later Mr. 
Leonard took a position on the "Commercial 
Advertiser " in Detroit, Mich. , and in 1856 
removed to Clinton, Iowa, where he published the 
"Herald." Mrs. Leonard look an active part in all 
projects for the establishment of schools and tem- 
porary churches in the rapidly-growing town of 
Clinton. When the war-cry rang through the land, 
she was among the foremost in sanitary work, 
assisting in the opening of the first soldiers' home 
in Iowa. She made her "maiden speech" in 
Keokuk, Iowa, when it was proposed to with- 
draw from the general sanitary commission and 
work exclusively for Iowa. In 1863 Mr. Leonard 
sold the "Herald" and established a printing- 
house in Chicago, where Mrs. Leonard at once 
gravitated to her own field of labor. She was 
made part of the management of the Washington 
House, and chairman of an extensive fair for the 
Freedman's Aid Commission, when all the Ladies' 
Loyal Leagues of the Northwest lent a helping 
hand. She was omanizer and president of a 
woman's club, which held meetings each week, and 
aubsequenlly, when Alice Gary was president and 
Celia Buriey secretary of the New York Sorosb. it 
was arranged that the club be called the Chicago 
Sorosis, and for which was published a weekly 
paper by Mesdames Leonard and Waterman. At a 
woman suffrage meeting in Farwell Hall, in 1S74, 
Mrs. Leonard advanced the idea of high license. 
On one occasion Mrs, Leonard was informed 
that the common council of Chicago intended to 

Siss an ordinance to license houses of ill-fame. 
efore eight o'clock that night, with her allies 
she was at the place of meeting with a carefully- 
prepared petition, which caused ttw^cKa^ 4j&*j(». 
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of the measure. After the great fire in Chicago ambitious and fond of music. At 
manv of the "unfortunates " weru shelterless and wished to become a singer and acti 
WL-rt constantly arrested fur walking the streets. p;ireiits did not encourage that wish. When nine- 
Mrs. Leonard made daily appeals through the leen years old, she became acquainted with Dr. Le 
Plongeon, who had journeyed from San Francisco, 
Cal., to London for the purpose of studying ancieiit 
Mexican and other matuiscripts preservc-d in the 
British Museum. In listening to his enthusiastic 
accounts of travels and discoveries in Peru she 
became imbued with a desire to visit unramiliar 
places and seek fur unknown things. After mar- 
riage she accomp;mied i)r. Le Plongeon to tile wilds 
of Yucatan, Their work there is known all over 
the world. Eleven years were passed liy them in 
the study of the p;rand ruins existing in thnt 
country. It is difficult to speak of Mrs. Lc Plon- 
geon apart from her learned husband, for, as she 
says, she is but his pupil in ari.h;euli.i|;y. She has 
tolled by his sUtu and endured many hardshijts and 
dangers. The wi.rk amung the riiius was labo- 
rious, not only in the mailer of exploring and e.\ca- 
vatin).', but in making hiinilreds of phnt<i};raiihs. in 
snr\'eving and making molds, by me.ins of which 
, the old p.ilaires of Yucatan can be built in any part 

of the world. Their greatcstacliievi-inent has been 
the discovery of an alphabet, by which the Amer- 
ican hieroi;ls'pliics may be read, something which 
had before been considered quite impossible. She is 
the only woman who has dceotcd her time and 
means to ancient Arneric^in history, and that should 
certainly be sullicieiit to Arnericani/e her. Brook- 
lyn. 1-. 1.. has bei-n her place of residence since 
her return from Yucatan. She has written for sev- 
eral ni^i>;azines and paiiers and has pnbliKhe<l n 
small vu hi me, " Here and There in Yucatan "iN'ew 
York, iSS6j, which has a good sale, Al.irger work. 




prcs.s, and finally calktl n meeting in her home, the 
result of which was the estalihshitient of the Good 
Samaritan Sm'icly, and at tliu second meeting a 
shelter was opened. At the tliird session a house 
of forty rooms was oflcred liy a wealthy German, 
and great good was accomplished among those for- 
lorn women, Immes being secured for many and re- 
forms instituted among tlicni. In a Ixjok pulilished 
by Mre. Leonard, entitled "Lena Rouden, or the 
Rebel Spy," is a description of the Chicago fire. 
Mrs. Leonard was for many years a member of the 
Chicago Philosopliical Society, .She h:is contributed 
articles of merit to newsp.apers .and magazines, and 
has lM.'cn largely occupied for some time on a wurk 
entitled "Failing Fo^itprinls, or the l.isl of the 
League of the lr<ic|ui.is." In 1S77 .Mrs. Leonard 
took her dau;;hter Helen (Miss Lillian RusseHito 
New York City to |iiirsne her musical studies. She 
organized in New York the Science of Life Club. 
Lillian RusselTs ^uccl.■^s hns juslilied her mother's 
expectations. Mrs. Leonard's five daughters are 
gifted musically and artistically, 
h^ FLONGSON, Mrs. Alice D,, archn.'olo- 

fist, horn in London, F.ng., 21st December, 1S51, 
ler maiden name was Dixon. Ikr fadicr w.as 
bom in London and was one of a large family. 
Medicine, the church, literature and art were the 
callings of the fainilv, more particularly art. .Mrs. 
Le Plcngeon's iTfither was Sophia Cook, of Byfleet. 
in the very .S.ixon county of Surrey, and in her girl- 

hfmd was called the "Lily of Bytleet.'' Mrs. Le -.1..^.^ u. ..r. . - r. 

Pkingc-on did not receive the high-school education 

now granted to giris, but only the usual English "Yucatan, Its Ancient Palaces and MiHlern Cities," 
schooling nnd smattering of accomnlishmenls. Her is not yet in print. With the object of making 
father was a very fine reader, and tie trained her in ancient America known to modern Americans, 
th;itart. As a iprl she was f/iy-hearted, restless, she took to the lecture platform, and seldom f^ls to 
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arouse the enthusiasm of her hearers. In recogni- 
tion of her labtire the Geographical Society of Paris 
asked for her portrait to place in its album of cele- 
brated travelers. Hitherto she has always refused 
to give her biography for publication, saying that 
she considers her work only begun, for she nopes 
to do much more. Socially. Mrs. Le Plongeon is 
a favorite, and she takes a lively interest in all the 
questions of the day. 

IfEFROHON, Hre. Roaanna Bleanor, 
poet and novelist, born in Muntreal, Can^ 
November 9th. i8j2. Her maiden name was 
Rosanna Eleanor Mullins. She »as educated in 
the convent of the Congregation of Notre Dame, 
in her native city. Long before her education was 
completed, she had given evidence of no common 
literary ability. Slie was fourteen years old, when 
she made her enrliest essay in verse and prose. 
Before she hiid passed beyond the yeats and scenes 
of girlhood, she had already won a reputation as a 
writer of coniiideralile promise, and while J<.ihn 
Lovell conducted the "Literary Garland," Miss 
Mullins was one of his leading coiilributnrs. She 
continued to write for that magazine until lack of 
financial success compelled its enterprising pro- 

Srietor to stispend its publication. In iHji Miss 
iullins became the wife of Dr. J. L. Leprohoii, a 
member of one of the most distinguisliid Cana- 
dian families. She was a frequent contributor to 
the Boston " Pilot " and to several of the Montreal 

Cimals. Siie wrote year after year the "News- 
ys' Address" for the "True Witness," the 
"Daily News" and other newspapers. The 
"Journal of Education," the " Cnnadiiiii Ilhistraled 
News," the "SalurUay Reader," the "Hearth- 
Stone " and other periodicals in Canada and 
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Four of her most elaborate tales 
were translated into French. These are " Ida 
Beresford " ( 1857), " The Manor House of Villerai " 
('SS9l. ■■Antoinette de Mirecourt" (1872I. and 
"Armand Durand" (1870I. Besides these, she 
wrote " Florence Fitz Harding" (1869), "Fva 
Huntington" (1864), '■Clarence Fiiz Clarence" 
(1860I, and " Evelecn O'Donnell " {1865), all pub- 
lished in Montreal. 

]OESIrZC Mrs. Fratik, business woman and 
publisher, bom in New Orleans, La., in 1851. Her 





maiden r 



mplisli 



icli Creole. 



irence Fnlline, and 

i^id education, includinj; all the 
laiiysulid and uselul ^ittain- 
:h in youth and «as already 
kno»n in the world of letters, when she became the 
wifeof Frank Leslie, the New York publisher, Mr. 
Leslie was an Fns'ishman. His name was Henry 
Carter. He was iKirn 29lh March, iSii. inl]>swich, 
Fngland, and died loth January, t&So, in New 
York, N. Y. The name "Frank I.eshe " was a 
pen-name he used in sketches published by liim in 
the I-ondon ■'Illustrated Nlws," In 1848 became 
to the United Slates, as.sumed the name "Frank 
Leslie " by a legislative act, and engaged in litera- 
ture and publication. Miss P'olline went to Cincin- 
nati during the Civil War, and finally to New ^'ork 
City. She wasengaged in literary work there. One 
of the editors of Leslie's " Lady's Magazine " was 
sick and in poverty, and Miss Folline volunteered 
to do her work for her and give her the salary. 
The invalid died, and Miss Folline was induced to 
retain the position. In a short lime she became 
the wife of Mr. I^eslie, and their life was an ideally 
happy one. Her e.xperience and talents enabled 
elsewhere were alwaj-s glad to number Mrs. her to assist him greatly in the management of the 
Leprohon's productions among their features, many art publications of his house and she leimed 
Although a poet of merit, it was as a writer all the details of the great business concern, ciC 
Of fiction she won htr most marked popular which she is now tht head. 'tivj.vvTvt'lNi.v ""' 
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life Mr. and Mis. Leslie made their summer home 
in "Interlaken Villa," Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
and there they entertained Emperor Dom I'edro, 
tjt Brazil, and the Empress, Many other notaSle 
people were their guests, and in New York City 
Mrs. Leslie was, as she still is, one of the leadersof 
society In 1877 the panic embarrassed Mr, Leslie, 
and he was compelled to make an assignment. 
Arrangements were made to pay ofT all claims in 
three years. A tumor developed in a vital part, 
and he knew that his fate was sealed. He said to 
his wife: " Go to my oflice, sil In my place, and do 
my work until my debts are paid," She undertook 
the task without hesitation, and she accomplished 
it with ease. Her husband's will was contested, 
and the debts amounted to fsoo.ooo, but she took 
hold of affalts and brought success out of what 
seemed chaos. She adopted the name Frank Les- 
lie in June. 18S1, by legal process. She is now sole 
owner and manager of the great publishing house. 
One of her published volumes is " From Gotham to 
the Golden Gate," published in 1877. She has 
spent her summers in Europe for many years. In 
1890 she became the wife, in New York City, of Will- 
iam C, Kingsbury Wilde, an English gentleman, 
whom she met in London. Her hana had been 
sought by a number of tilled men in Europe, but 
ber choice went with her heart to Mr. Wilde. In 
European society she shone brilliantly. Her com- 
mand of French, Spanish and Italian enabled her 
to enter the most cultured circles, and her personal 
and intellectual graces made lier the center of 
attraction wherever she went. Mrs. Leslie is one 
of the most successful business women of the 
country. Her home is in New York Citv, and she 
is in full control of the business she has built up to 
so remarkable a success. 

I,S VAIiIfBT, Mrs. Latira A. Woodin, 
lawyer, bom in Granville, N. Y., and was the only 
daughter of Daniel and Sarah Palmer Woodin. 
Her girlhood was spent in Romeo, Mich,, where she 
attended an institute of lli:it iiliut-, and afti-rwanls 
she became a student in Falley Seminary, Fulton, 
N. Y. She madi; a specially of music, and entered 
Shtrwood's Musical Academy. Lyons. N. Y., from 
which she was graduated. She soon gained the 
reputation of a thorough instructor in instrumental 
music. Finding her services in demand In her 
father's oflict;. she was appointed a notary public, 
and assisted him for several years, especially in the 
prosecution of United Stales claims. During that 
time she had much business experience and began 
the study of stenography. Sht- commenced to 
study law, and, encouraged by her father, enti'ted 
the law department of the University of Michigan 
in the fall of 1S80, from which she was graduated 
in the class of iSSi. She was a faithful student, 
made rapid progress, and had barfly entered upon 
the work of the senior year, «ht-n she applied for 
admis.sion to the bar, stood a rigid examination in 
open court, and was admitted to practice before 
the supreme court of Michigan on Novemlier i2lh, 
18S1. In liie law school slie first met her future 
husband, D. W. Le\'alley, from the State of Nvw 
Yiirk, then a senior in the law dipartnient ii the 
class of 1M81. Mr, LeValley opened an office in 
Saginaw, Mich., wlivre thi-y have resided since dieir 
marri,ige, on December a Bdi, 1881. For live years 
after her marriage she gave close attention to office 
work, her husband attending to matters in court. 
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mber of the Congregational Church, and for 




uf her employment ha.s been somewhat changed. 

She is now the mother of two daughters. Since her . 

inarriagi' she, and her husband who is the author i 

e^ l/m historical chart entitled "The Kcyal Family 1 



years was an .ictive worker in the Sunday-school of 
that denominjitiun. 

IfEWING, Hiss Adele, pianist, Ixirn in Han- 
over. Germany, 6ih August. iHfiS. She was educated 
in classic music by her erandfalher, A. C. Hrell, 
first violoncellist in the Hanover Royal Orchestra, 
a former pupil of Remhard Romberg, and in the 
modern school of pi-ino-playing by J. Moeller, a 
pupil of Ignaz Moscheles. At ine age of fourteen 
years she made her first public appearance. Later 
she became ihe student of Prof Dr. Carl Reinecke 
and Dr. S, Jada.<isuhn, in Leipzig, studying also 
harmony with the latter. Reinecke selected Miss 
Lewing to play the master's sonata in B flat, for 
piano and violoncello, in the Mendolssohn celebra- 
tion, and she was also chosen to play the F minor 
suite iiy Handel in a concert in honor of the King 
of Saxony, April joih, 1884, Miss Lewing played 
Beetlioven's G major concerto, with orchestra, on 
her first appearmce in the public examination in 
Ihe old Leipzig Gcwandhaus-siial. May loth, 1884, 
Reinecke selected Miss Lewing to play his quintet, 
op. 8a, in another concert. In her last public 

■.._.-.._ j(jm.,.rt she played Beethoven's E 

with orchestra, and graduated from 
me Leipztg Koyal Conservatory " «ith high hon- 
ors." She came unheralded to America, formed 
a class of piano pupils in Chicago, and gave her 
first public concert in that citv, 7th Dc'cember, 
1SS8, ill Weber Music Hall. Since then she has 
played before the Artists' Club, In the Haymarket 
concerts and numerous others. June a7th, iffig, 
she played t>efore the I ndiana State Music Teachers' 



Ihe Elberon Casino, New Jeraey. Her concen 
tour Co Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis and other 
cities took jilace in the early part of May 1S90. Not 
onlv is she an nrti=t:ir pr-rl' irni(.T, htit ihi: is a 
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the oldest child of Bartholomew Fussell, sr., and 
Rebecca Bond Fussell. his wile. The fonner was a 
minister in the Society of Friends and was of English 
descent. The latter was of mineled English, French 
and Hollandish blood. The father of Graceanna 
died, leaving; a wife and four daughters, Grace- 
anna was then not three years old. Before her 
marriage the mother had been 3 successful teacher, 
at first of her own brothers and sisters, and later 
of large and flourishing schools. She was eminently 
fitted for the task of educating her childien. After 
twenty-four years of widowhood she died, leaving 
h(;r oldest and young>est daughlei^ with Graceanna 
ill the home known a? "Sunnyside." Graceanna 
hi^il always been fond of natural history. She 
^ludifil for the loveof it in prosperity, and it became 
!ii_^> consolation in sorrow. In the field of natural 
lii-.ti>ry her most important work has been the prep- 
.ir.iiji.Ei of a "Chart of the Class of Birds ; a 
" Lii.irt of the Animal Kingdom"; a "Chart of the 
\i :;L-i;il)le Kingdom"; a "Chart of Geology, with 
S]hii4,il References to Palieontology " ; " Micro- 
-it'l'ii Studies, including Frost Crystals and the 
fi.irti.ige of Birds, as well as the Lower Forms 
' >! .\[iimal and Vegetable Life, with Studies in 
i'i>ri:.try with original Paintings of Forest Leaves; " 
" Water-color Pamtings of VVild Flowers." and il- 
lustrations for lectures on plants and animals. In 
1S69 she printed a small pamphlet, showing the 
relation of birds in Ihe animal kingdom. That 

eamphlet was the result of long studies, both in her 
ome on the old fann and witri the benefit of the 
library and the collection of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, Philadelphia, under the direction of 
John Cassin, < 
tilt world. It 



, J weU. In her youth she displayed 

literary talent, which took form in poetry, but her 
' long and earnest study of music has kept her from 

developing her talents in literary and other direc- 
tions. Shcis winning success as a comtwser, teacher 

and pi-rturmer and a woman u ho h;is a message for 

the world. She now resides in Boslon, Mass, 
IiBWXS) Hlsa Graceanna, naturalist, bom 

on a farm belonging to her parents, John and 

Esther Lewis, of West Vincent township, nearKim- 

berton, Chester county, Pa., ird August, tbii. 

Both parents were descended from the Quakers. 

Her father was the fifth in descent from Henry 

Lewis, of Narljerth, Pembrokeshire, Wales. «Iio 

came to this country about the beginning of i6«j 

and settled in what is now Delaware counlv. .11 

first in Uplands, now Chester, and later i 

ford, with a winter residence in the city of Pliiladel- 
I phia. He was one of the friends and compai 
I of William Penn, and was a man of education and 
I influence. A number of his descendants have been 
r among the educators of their generation. On his 

moiher'a ade, through the Meredith family of 

Radnorshire, Wales, he was the ninth in descent 

from David Vaughan, who lived about the time of 

the discovery of America. In accordance witli a 

mode peculiarly Welsh, his son took the name 

Evan David; his son that of William Evan; hissc. 

that of Meredith William; and hisson that of Hugh 

Meredith. This Hugh was a CavalUer, and with 

him the name of Meredith was retained for thai of c.rackanna 1.1 nki. 

tiio family. His son, Simon, bom 1663, was among 

tiie earl}' colonists of Pennsylvania, and settled in proved charts. She n as delighted to find that 

West Vincent, purchasing a tract of land held in her views, which she had reached from general 

the family until recently. Here the five children of considerations, were sustained by anatomical 

'"*in nnd Estlier Lewis were bom. Her mother was research "f iHrii llifte'' order. li\ !.&-(& ^" 
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exhibited in the Centennial Exposition, a wax model heroine a silk flag, painted by Mrs. McFariand, of 
along with her chart of the Animal Kingdom. New York. Aflerbeing made amemberof Sorosis, 
Here Prof. Huxley and other prominent naturalists Miss Lewis received from that body a bnx>ch. It 
found opportunity of examining her productions, is a lai^e gold S, witha bandof blueenamelaround 
and they were highly commended. Fortified by it Across is the nameof the clubin Greek letters, 
the encouragement of the best zoologists of Eng- and engraved on the main partof the pin, "Sorosis 
land and America, her confidence was now assured, to Ida Lewis, the Heroine. From the two soldiers 
and she was ready to apply the same principles to from the fort, whom she rescued, she received a 
the construction of a ''Chart of the Vegetable gold watch, and from the officers and men a silver 
Kingdom." By 1880, she had outlined the latter, teapot worth f 150. Presents of all sorts, from lat^ 
and had completed it by iSSs. Since then, all her sums of money to oatmeal and maple-sugar, have 
charts are revised in accordance with the progress flowed in to her from all parts of the country. She 
of scientific knowlj-dge. Prof Maria Mitcnell, retains and is known by tier maiden name, but she 
then of Vassar College, elected president of the was married, in 1870, to William H. Wilson, of 
fourth congress of the Association for the Advance- Black Rock. Conn. 

ment of Women, having urged Miss Lewis to pre- I^INCOIfN, Mrs. Martlia D., author and 
pare a scientific paper for reading before the journalist, widely known by her pen-name, " Bessie 
meeting, the latter responded by choosing for her Beech," born near Richfield Spnngs, N. Y., in 1838. 
subject "The Development of the Animal King- She was educated in Whitestown Seminary, N. Y. 
dom." Prof Mitchell published that paper m When she was sixteen years old she began her 
pamphlet form, and circulated it widely amongst 
scientists. In 1870 Miss Lewis was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadtl- 1 
phia. She is at present an honorary member of the 
Rochester Academy of Science, Rochester, N. Y.; 
of the Philosophical Society of West Chester, 
Chester County, Pa. ; of the New Century Club of 
Philadelphia; of the Women's Anthropological 
Society of America, Washington, D. C; and re- 
cently, has been elected a life member of the 
Delaware County Institute of Science, in Media, 
where she now resides. Miss Lewis continues to 
lead a busy life, and in addition to her scientific 
studies, finds lime for many diverge social duties. 
At home, she is secretary of the Media Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, secretary of the 
Media Woman Suffi-age Association, secretary of 
the Delaware County Forestry AssiKiation, super- 
intendent of scientific temperance instruction ol^the 
Delaware County Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, and chief of the cultural department of the 
Media Flower Mission. 

IrBWXS. Miss Ida, heroine and life-saver, 
bom in Newport, R. I., in 1841. Her father, Cap- 
tain Hosea Lewis, was keeper of the Lime Rock 
lighthouse in the Newport harbor, and she became 
in early youth a skilled swimmer and oarsman. 
Much of fier time was spent in the boat which was 
the only means of communication between the 
lighthouse and the mainland. Her free outdoor 
life gave her great strength and powers of endur- 
ance, and she was at home on the waler, in calm or I 
storm. Her first notable deed in life-saving was in 
1859, when she rescued four men. whose boat had 
capsized in the harbor. Since that event she has 
saved many lives. Her fame as a heroine grew, 
and thousands of visitors thronged her humble literary career in numerous contributions to the 
home to make her acauainlance. Captain Lewis Dover, N. H., "Morning Star," now published in 
' ' ' ' de custodian- Boston, Mass, She became the wife of H. M. 

The appoint- Lincoln, a medical student of Canandaigua, N. Y., 
ment was conferred upon htr in 1879 by General in 1858. Soon after her marriage she became a 
Sherman, who paid her a signal compliment for regular contributor to "Moore's Rural New Yorker," 
her bravery. In ]u\y. 1880, the Secretary of the the " Morning Star " and the " Northern Christian 
Treasury, William Windom, awarded the gold life- Advocate." Herhusband's health became impaired, 
saving medal to her, and she is the only woman in and in 1871 they moved to Washington, D. C, to 
Amenca who has received that tribute. Besides secure a warmer climate. Thefinancialcrisisof 1871 
these, she has received three silvermedals, one from and 1871 wrecked hb fortune. Then Mrs. Lincoln 
the State of Rhode Island, one from the Humane took up journalistic work in earnest. She became 
Society of Massachusetts, and a third from the New thecorrespondent of theold "Daily Chronicle," the 
York Life Saving Association. In the Custom "Republican," the "Union," the "Republic," and 
House in Newport, in 1869, before hundreds of its several Sunday journals, and retained her connection 
citizens. Miss Lewis received from General Grant with papers outside of Washington. In January, 
the life-boat "Rescue," which she now has. It 1878, she contributed to the New York "Times" a 
was a gift from the people of the city in recognition description of President Hayes' silver wedding, 
of her acts of bravery. For it James Rsk, jr., and, loih June, 1878, she described the Hastings- 
ordercd a boat-house baUt. Mr. Fisk sent the Piatt wedding in the White House for the New 
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York "Tribune." She corresponded for the New 
York "Sun" and the Jamestown '" Daily Journal " 
during the same year. She reported for the 
Cleveland "Plain Dealer" and the New Ywk 
"Tribune" and "Sun." The amount of work she 
turned out was remarkable. On loth July. iSSa, 
she, with two other jounialists in \V:ishington, 
organized the Woman's National Press Associ- 
ation, the first chartered woman's press ot^an- 
iziition in the world. She became its first secretary, 
and afterwards for several years served the organ- 
isation as presidenL With all her journalistic work 
she is domestic in her taste iind an excellent house- 
keeper. Ilcr literary work includes some superior 
verse. Much of her best work is imlutled in her 
"Beech Leaves," which are being illustrated for 
publication, and her lale work, "Centnd Figures in 
American Science." She is doing a gireat amount of 
literary work, as biographical sketches of famous 
wtHneii, illustrated articles and i>uen)s for children. ' 
In 1891 she was appointed delegate to the Inter- 
national Peace Con);ress, in Rome, Italy, and again, 
in 1892, delegate to the i'eace Congress, in Berne, 
Switzerland. The same year she was elected pres- 
ident of the American Society of Authors, for 
Washington, D. C. Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln ha\e a 
delightlul home in Washiiititun, where tliey have 
resided since 1870. Thiir only child, a son, 
recently married, has, as Mrs. Lincoln saj*s, given 
her the latest and grandest title, that c>f "Grandma," 
which has been one of her con'tid honors. 

i;iNCOI,N, Mrs. Mary Todd, wife of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, si.\I<enth President of the United 
States, born in Lexington. Kv., 12th Deceml>er, 
1H18, and died in Springfield, III.. i6th July, iHSj. 
She was the daughter of Koliert S. Todd, whose 
family were aniong the intluential pioneers of 
Kentucky and Illinois. Her ancestors on both 
sides were conspicuous for (Patriotism and intelli- 
gence. She was reared in comfort and received a 
Hiorough education. She went to Springfield, 111., 
in 1840, to make her home with her sister, Mrs. 
Niniaii W. Kdwards. There she was wooed by 
Abraham I-iiicoln, then a jirominent lawyer, and 
they were married on 4th November, 1841. They 
began lite in a hunihie way. When Mr. Lincoln 
was sent to Congress, in i»47. Mrs. Lincoln 
remained in Springfield with her children. Her 
family were di\i<lcd by tlie Civil War, and the 
division caused Mrs. Lincoln much sorrow, as she 
was devoted to the Union cause throughout the 
struggle. During the war she spent much time in 
the camps and hospitals in and around Washington. 
Her life as mistress of the White House was event- 
ful from beginning to end, and she was subjected 
to much hostile criticism, mostof which was based 
upon ignorance of her tnie character. She was con- 
scious of and sensitive to criticism, and her life was 
embittered by it. She never recovered from the shock 
received when her husband was shot while sitting 
beside her. After leaving the White House she 
lived in retirement. She traveled in Europe for 
months, and lived for some years with her son, 
Robert T. Lincoln, in Chicago. Two of her sons, 
William Wallace IJncoln and Thomas Lincoln, 
died before her. The assassination of her husband 
intensified some of her mental peculiarities, and 
those near her feared that herintellect was shattered 
by that appalling event. She died of paral>^is. in 
the home of her sister, Mrs, Edwards, in Spring- 
field, III. 

i;iNN, MrB. Edith WIlUs, poet, bom in 
New York, N. Y., lyth Febru;iry, 1865. She is a 
daughter of Dr. P'rederic L. H. Willis, who is a 
member of the family of the late N, P. Willis, and 
who formerly practiced medicine in New York. 
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Her mother is Love M. Willis, who was quite well 
known some years ago as a writer of juvenile 
stories. Both parents are inclined to literature, 
and the daughter inherited a double share of the 
literary gift. When Edith was six years old, the 
family went to Glenora, on Seneca Lake, for the 
summers, and to Boston, Mass., for the winters. 
In Boston she was educated in private schools 
unUl she was eighteen years old, after which her 
education was conducted by private tutors. In 
1886 she became the wife of Dr. S, H. Linn. She 
has tuM sons. She has traveled in Europe and 
through the United States since her marriage. 
Since her eleventh year she has preserved all her 
compositions, and the number is nearly four-hun- 
dred. She has written very little in prose, a few 
short stories descriptive of nature. Mrs. Linn is 
proficient in French, Gennan and English litera- 
ture and music. She Eias contributed to the 
"Christian Register." the "Cottage Hearth," 




the "Christi.nn Union," the Boston "Transcript," 
"Godey's Lady's Book," " Peterson's Magazine," 
the "New Moon," the "Century" and other 
prominent periodicals. She has published one 
volume of " Poems " (.Bulfalo, 1891 1. Her home 
is in Rochester. N. Y, 

X,INTON, Hiss Jfaora A., scientist, bom on 
a farm near Alliance, Ohio, 8tli April, 1853. She is 
the daughter of Joseph V\'itdman I.inton and Chris- 
tiana Craven Beans. On her father's side she is 
descended from English Quakers, and on her 
mother's side from one of the old Dutch families of 
eastern Pennsylvania. Her girlhood, up to the age 
of fifteen, was passed on farms in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. In 1868 her parents settled 
on a farm in htinnesota, and she entered the 
\Vinona Normal School and was graduated from 
that institution in 1871. Later she entered the 
Slate University in Minneapolis, tro^A ^Wfe. i!wt 
was Etaduatfti m ttve. da^ lA ^^-i, ■*i\'^ "Cofc &R^e». 
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vl II. S. AftiT KiMdiinciifii shir t;iu^ 
higl-. sduHiI ill l,;iki;Cily, Minn. 
S. I-'. l'i.H:kliiiiii in the pri-iKint 
oyraph on i».-trok'um fi)r IIk- rtix 
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i>t the niun- u'hich contains all the niiHk'ni uiiprnvemenLs to 

"f the Tenth insure rii|)id and (.iirrect work uii ordtrs wliich arc 
sent !o 1,-vL'ry curlier itt the world. A woman's 
finer taste is displayed in the dainty catalonues she 
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IflPPINCOTT, Hre. Sara Jane, author, leclured to the soldiers in thi- cnnipR and hospitals, 
widely known by her pen-name, " Grace (ireen- and President Lincohi tailed her '' (Jrace Green- 
wood," bom in Pom|>ey, Onondajja county, N. Y., wood, the patriot." She is interested in all ques- 
a3rd Sepleniber, 1815. She is a (laughter of Dr. tions of the day that relate to the progress of 
women. She has one daughter. Her home is in 
Washington. I). C, hut she spends much time in 
New \'orfc City. 

LITCHFISIfD, HiBB Grace Denio, novel- 
ist and poet, bom in Xew York Cit)', igth Novem- 
ber, iKig. She is the youngest daughter of I'Mwin 
Clark Litchfield and Grace Hill Htil)l>;ird Litch- 
field, both of whom died some years ago. Miss 
Lilchtteld's home was in Brooklyn, N. V., but 
much of her life has l>een |>as.sed in Europe. 
When she returned to the I'nited States from a 
European triji, in 18ISS, she made her hunie in 
Washington U. C, where slie has Iniilt a house 
on Massachusetts avenue. She has written almost 
constantly, both in prose and verse, since early chiM- 
ho<Kl, and in sj>ite of much ill health. She did not 
begin to publish until iHHa. Since that year her 
verses and stories have api>eared in the " Century," 
the "Atlanlic Monlhlv, ' the "St. Nicholas," the 
"Wide Awake" and 'the New York "Indepen- 
dent." All her novels were written during the six 
years she S|)cnl in ICnrope. The first of these, 
" The Knight of the Itlack Fortst," was written on 
the s|)ot where the scene is laid, hi t8H3, and pub- 
lished in 1884-S5, first apiMjaring as a serial in the 
"Century." Her first published work in book 
form, "(Inl)' an incitleni," was written two months 
later, and was brought out in I'ebruiiry, iKSil. 
" Criss-Cross," written in 1SS3. was published in 
August, 1S85. "A Hard-Won Victory" was 
begun in 188.1, laid .Tside a year on account of ill- 
nes,s, finished in 1S.S6 and published in 1S88. A 




Thaddeus Clarke and was reared in Rochester. 
N. \'. In 1842 she went with her father to Ne«- 
Brighton, Pa. She received a good education in 
pubhc and private schools, in 183,1 she became 
the wife of Leander K. Lipjiinccitt. of Philadelphia, 
Pa. She began to write wrses in childluxtd umler 
her own name. In 1S44 she published some prose 
articles in the New York ".Mirror." using fc)r the 
first time her now famous jien-nanie, "Grace 
Greenwood " She had a likmg for journalism, 
which she .satisfied by editing the " Little Pilgrim," 
a Philadelphia juvenile iniinthly, for several years. 
She contributed forvears to " Hearth and Home," 
the "Atlantic Monthly," " Harjier's Mag.izine," 
the New \'ork " Independent," New York 
'"Times" and "Tribune" and Caliiomiii jour- 
nals, and the Knglish "Household Words" and 
"All the Year Round." .She was one of the first 
women ncwspaiier corres|^)< indents in the t'niled 
States, and her Washington correspondence 
maugumted a new feature of journalism. I ler 
published works include " (Ireenwooil Leaves" 
(1850); "History of My Pels" 1 iH^) ■ Poems" 
(iSsil, " Recollections of My ChildhiMxl" 1 iS.si l; 
"Haiw.ind Mi.shapsof a Toiir in Ruro|)e" ( iKs4i; 
"Merrie England" ( 18551: "Forest Tragedy, and 
Other Tales" (1856I; "Stories and Legends of 
Traxel" (185S1; "History for Chiklren" liS.sS); 
Stories from Famous Ikillads ' (1860I; "Stories 
of Many I^nds" (18671: "Stories and Sights in 
France and Italy" (186SI: "Records of Five 
Years" (1868); "New Life in New I^nnds' 
(1873 land "Victoria. Queen of England ■ (1883). fifth book, a reprint of short stories, under the 
The Ta.st named work was brought out in New York title of " l^ittle Venice," apj>earcd in September, 
aiM] London simultaneously. She has spent much 1890. Her si.ith .ind last lMK>k, "Little He awi 
time abroad. During the Civil War she read and She," a child's stoTj.-wvvVVevv \iv"&iv£ ■«?««{, **■ ■^^®>. 
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was publbhed in Novtniber. 1S90. Miss Litchfield had been a teacher in the institutions for the blind 

was in Meiitone, ui) the Klviura, when thut )K)nion in Ohio and Louisiana. He had made a special 

o( Italy was visited by the earlht|uake of 13rd study of that branch of education and was aaniira- 

February, 1887, and narrowly escaped death under bly fitted for his post of reS|>onsibility l)y natural 

the falling walls of her residence. Miss Litchfield endowments, by training!; and by experience. On 

!. ..„ ;„,i. ...._; — -vorker, and her wide circle of 14th J ulv, iK6i, Miss Cowles became the >vife of 



LITTLE, Mrs. Sarah F. Cowles, educator, 
bom in Oberlin, O,, 6th March, kSj8. Her father and earnest helpfulness. She continued l 
wasRev. Henry Cinvk-s, I). I).,aprofessorinOber- regularly for a time after her niarriaEf, anil at 
lin Theological .Semi nan,', and an eminent scholar, intenals thereafter, being always really to supple- 
author and divine. He was born in Litchfield ment anv lack in any department of the school. In 
county, Ciinnectintt, and was descended fron) an Mr. Little's absence or iilni-ss lie w<is in the habit 
old New Fngland family of I'.iiglish origin. Her of delegatinj; his duties to his wife. When Mr. 
mother, Alice Welch, w.ls a woman of superior Lillle's tteath occurred. 4tl" Februar>-, 1875, after a 
attainments and character, and for several years the week's illness, Mrs. Little was at oiice chosen f»j' 
ici|).il of the ladies' de|>artment of OI>erlin Col- the bojiul of tnistees as his successtir. There 
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Children, from the verj' beginning of the plans for 
ibi establishment, and at the opening, in 1892, she 
wa.s ready to lake a place at its head. There are 

fathered children from di:ttant mission fields, sent 
y their parents, that in the home-land they may 
receive an education removed from the influences 
of heathen surrounding. 

IflVBHHORB, UfB. Hary Asliton Ric«, 
was burn in Itostun, Mass., 19th December, 1S21. 
Her father, Timothy Rice, who was of Welsh 
descent, sen'cd in the I'nited .States Navy during 
the war of 1812-15. Her mother, /ebiah Vose 
Glover Ashtun, bom in Boston, was the dauifhter 
oS Captain Nathaniel Asliton, of London, Eng. 
Mrs. Livermore wiis placed in the public sch(x>ls 
of Boston at an early age and was graduated at 
fourteen, receiving one of the six medals distrib- 
uted for good scholarship. There were then no 
high, normal or Latin schools for girls, and their 
admission to college was not e\en suggested. She 
was sent to the female seminary in Charleslown, 
Mass., now Boston, where she completed tlie four- 

er course iii two, when she wiLs fleeted a mem- 
of the faculty, as teacher of Latin and French. 
While teaching, she continued her studies in 
Latin, (Ireek and metaphysics under tutors, resign- 
ing her position at the close of the second year to 
take charge i>f a faniily school on a plantation in 
southern Virginia, where she remiiinetl nearly 
three years. As there were between four and five 
hundred slaves on the estate, Mrs. Livermore was 
brought face to face with the institution iif slavery 
and witnes.sed deeds of barlmrisni as tragic as any 
dcscril>ed in " fncle Tom's Calrin." She returned 
to the North a nidiad Abolitionist, and Ihcnceforih 
entered the lists against slavery and every form of 
oppres-sion. She taught n school of her own in 
liuxhur}', Mass., for the next three yeiirs, the ages 
of her pupils ranging from iotirteen to ticenty 
years. It wa.s in reality the high scIichjI of the 
town, and was so counted when she reline[uished 
it, in 1H45, to beennie the wife of Re\'. I). 1'. Liver- 
more, a I'niversalist nunister settled in K:ill Ki\er, 
Mass. The tastes, habits of study and iiinis of the 
young couple were similar, and Mrs. Livermore 
drifted inevitably into literary work. She called 
the young parishioners nf her husknid into read- 
ing anil study clulw, which she conducted, wrote 
hynms and songs for cliurch hymnals and .Sunday- 
schiMil singing-lHHiks, and stories, sketches and 
poems for the "Cialaxy," "Ladies' Kepositorj-," 
New Vork "Tribune" and " Naticmal Kra." She 
wa.s identified with the Washingtonian Temper- 
ance Reform l>ef<ire her marriage, was on the 
editorial staff of a juvenile temperance (Kiper, and 
oi^nized a Cold Water Army of fifteen -hundred 
boys and girls, for whom she wrote tenijx.-rance 
stones which she r-ikI to them and which were 
afterwards publisliwl in book form under thi: title, 
"The Children's Army" I I'.oston. 1X44 1. She 
wrote two prijte stories m 1S4S, one for a State 
temper.-ince organization, entitlwl. "Thirlv Years 
too Late," illustrating the Washington tan innve- 
ment, and the otiier, for a church jiublishlng 
hutise. entitled, "A Mental Transformaticm," eluci- 
dating a phase of religious belief. Tln' former 
was republished in England, uhere it had a large 
Circulation, hits been translated into several lan- 
guages by missionaries, and was republished in 
Boston in 1876. In 1857 the ],ivemiorcs removed 
to Chicago, 111., where Mr. Livermore became 
proprietor and editor of a weekly religious iiaix-r, 
the oi^n of the Unii-ersalist denominatiim in the 
Northwest, and Mrs. Livermore became his associ- 
ate editor. For the next twelve yeant her labors 



of the paper, except the theological, and ii. .._. 
husband's frequent absence from home, necessi- 
tated by church work, she had charge of the entire 
establishment, paper, printing-office and publish- 
ing house included. She continued to furnish sto- 
ries, sketches and letters to eastern periodicals, 
gave herself to church and Sunday-school work, 
was untiring in her labors for the Home of tfie 
Friendless, assisted in the establishment of the 
Home for Aged U'omen and the Hospital for 
Women and Children, and was actively identified 
with the charitable work of the city. She per- 
formed much reportorial work in those days, and 
at the first nomination of Abraham Lincoln for the 
Presidency, in the Chicago Wigwam, in i860, she 
was the only woman reporter who had a place 
among a hundred or more men reporters. All the 
while she was her own housekeeper, directing her 
servants herself and giving personal supervision to 




the edui-aliiiii ;nul training of Uer children. A 
collection oi her stories, wrillt-n during those busy 
days, was published under the title, " IVii-I'iclures" 
(Chicago, i.%,5i- The great njirising .itnoiig men 
at the o[>eiiiiig of thu Civil War, in 1S61, was par- 
alleled by a simihir uprising among women, and in 
a few months there were hundreds of women's 
organ i;',ali Otis formed throughout the North fi)r the 
relief of sick and wounded soliiiirs and the care 
of soldicTs' families, (hit of the chaos of benev- 
olent efforts e\-olved by Ihe times, the I'nited 
.Slates San itar\- Cimimission was born. Sirs. Liv- 
ermore. with 'her friend, Mrs. Jane C. lloge. was 
identified wilh reliet work for tlu- soldiers from the 
I>eginning. and .It the instance of k.v. Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, president of the commission, they 
were elected associate memliers of the I'nited 
States Sanitary Commission, with headquarters in 
Chicago, and the two friends worked together till 
the end of the war. Mrs. Livermore resigned all 
positions save that on her husbatid'?. i^^ict , 
secured -a ^.ovww^'s Vvn Vl^x liC^itsiv., ^kA. ^fs^ 
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aside all demands upon her time for those of the Daughters? and Other Lectures'* (Boston, 1883), 
commission. She organized Soldiers' Aid Soci- and another is soon to follow. She has trav- 
eties, delivered public addresses to stimulate sup- eled extensively in the United States, literally from 
plies and donations of money in the principal ocean to ocean, and from Canada to the Gulf of 
towns and cities of the Northwest, wrote letters by Mexico. In company with her husband, she has 
the hundreds, personally and by amanuenses, and made two visits to Europe, where she was much 
answered all that she received, wrote the circulars, instructed by intercourse with liberal and progress- 
bulletins and monthly reports of the commission, ive people. Her pen has not been idle cfuring 
made trips to the front with sanitary stores, to these last twenty years, and her articles have 
whose distribution she gave personal attention, appeared in the "North American Review,'* the 
brought back large numbers of individual soldiers * 'Arena," the "Chautauquan," the ** Independent/* 
who were discharged that thev might die at home, the *' Youth's Companion," the "Christian Advo- 
and whom she accompanied in person, or by cate, ' "Woman's Journal" and other periodicals. 
proxy, to their several destinations, assisted to She is much interested in politics and has twice 
plan, organize and conduct colossal Sanitary Flairs, been sent by the Republicans of her own town as 
and wrote a history of them at their close, detailed delegate to the Massachusetts State Republican 
women nurses for the hospitals, by order of Secre- Convention, charged with the presentation of tem- 
tary Stanton, and accompanied them to their posts; perance and woman suffrage resolutions, which 
in short, the story of women's work during the have been accepted and incorporated into the 
war has never been told and can never be under- party platform. She is identified with the Woman's 
stood save by those connected with it. Mrs. Liv- Christian Temperance Union, and for ten years 
ermore has published her reminiscences of those was president of the Massachusetts Woman's 
crucial days in a large volume, entitled " My vStory Christian Temperance l^nion. She was president 
of the War" (Hartk)rd, Conn., 1888), which has of the Woman's Congress during the first two 
reached a sale of between fifty-thousand and sixty- years of its organization, has served as president 
thousand copies. The war over, Mrs. Livermore of the American Woman's Suffrage Association, is 
resumed the former tenor of her life, and took up president of the Beneficent Society of the New 
ag^in the philanthropic and literary work which England Conservatory of Music, which assists 
she had temporarily relinquished. The woman promising and needy students in the prosecution 
suffrage movement, which had been inaugurated of their musical studies, is identified with the 
twelve years before the war, by Lucretia Mott and National Women's Council, which holds triennial 
Mrs. Cady Stanton, and which had been suspended meetings, is connected with the Chautauqua move- 
during the absorbing activities of the war, was ment, in which she is much interested, is a life- 
then resuscitated, and Mrs. Livermore identified memlx-r of the Boston Woman's Educational and 
herself with it. She had kept the columns of her Industrial Union, and holds memberships in the 
husband's paper ablaze with demands for the W^oman's Relief Corps, the Ladies' Aid Society of 
opening of colleges and professional schools to the Massachusetts Soldiers' Home, the Massachu- 
woman, for the repeal of unjust laws that blocked setts Woman's Indian Association, the Massa- 
her progress, and for an enlargement of her indus- chusetts Prison Association, the American Psychical 
trial opportunities, that she might become self- Society and several literary clubs In religion she 
supporting, but she had believed this might be is a Unitarian, but cares more for life and charac- 
accomplished without making her a voter. Her ter than for sect or creed. She is a believer in 
exp)eriences during the war taught her differently. Nationalism, and regards Socialism, as expounded 
She very soon made arrangements for a woman in America, as "applied Christianity." Notwith- 
suffrage convention in Chicago, where never before standing her many years of hard service, she is 
had one been held. The leading clergymen of the still in vigorous health. Happy in her home, and 
city took part in it, prominent advocates of the in the society of her husband, children and grand- 
cause from various parts of thtr country were pres- children, she keeps at work with voice and pen. 
ent, and it proved a notable success. The Illinois LOCKWOOD, Mrs. Belva Atin, barrister- 
Woman Suffrage Association was organized and at-law, bom in Royalton, Niagara county, N. Y., 
Mrs. Livermore was elected its first president. In 24th October 1830 Her parents' name was Ben- 
January, 1869, she established a woman suffrage nett. They were farmers in moderate circum- 
paper, " The Agitator," at her own cost and risk, stances. Belva was educated at first in the district 
which espoused the temperance ref(^rni as well as school and later in the academy of her native 
that of woman suffrage. In January, 1870, the town. At fourteen years of age she taught the 
** Woman's Journal" was established in Boston by district school in sununer and attended school in 
a joint-stock company, for the advocacy of woman winter, continuing that occupation until eighteen 
suffrage, and Mrs. Livermore received an invila- years of age, when she became the wife of a voung 
tion to become its editor-in-chief, whic h she farmer in the neighborhood, Uriah H. McNall, who 
accepted, merging her own paper in the new advo- died in April, 1853, leavmg one daughter, now 
cate. Her husl)ancl (lisj)osed of his paper and Mrs. Lura M. Ormes, Mrs. Lockwood's principal 
entire establishment in Chicago, the family returned assistant in her law ofifice. As Belva A. McNall she 
to the Hast, and have since resided in .Melrose, entered (lenesee College, in Lima, N. Y., in 1853, 
Mass. For two years Mrs. Livermore edited the and was graduated therefrom with honor, taking 
** Woman's Journal," when she resigned all edito- her degree t)f A B. on 27lh June, 1857. She w.is 
rial work to give her time more entirely to the lee- immediately elected preceptress of Lockport union 
ture field. Vor twenty-five years she has been school, incorporated as an academy, and contain- 
conspicuous on the lecture platform and has been ing six-hundred male and female students. She 
heard in the lyceum courses of the country year assisted in the preparation of a three-year course 
after year in nearly every State of the Union, as of study and introduced declamation and g>'nmas- 
well as in England and Scotland. She chooses a tics for the young ladies, conducting the classes 
wide range of toi)ics, and her lectures are biograph- herself. She was also profes-sor of the higher 
ical, historical, political, religious, reformatory and mathematics, logic, rhetoric and botany. She 
sociological. One volume of her lectures has been continued filhng that position with eflrtciency and 
published, entitled " What shall we do with our success for four years, when she resigned to become 
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ErcceptresB of ihe Gainesville Female Seminarj', and 
iter <ihe in.'cami; the proprietor of McNall Seminary, 
in OswtKO. N. Y. At the close of the Civil War 
Mrs. McXall removed to Washington, ]}. C., and 
for seven >'ears had charge of Union Lea^e Hall, 
teaching fur a time, and meanwhile takinj; up the 
study of law. On the nth of March, 1868, she 
became the wife of Rev. K^ekisI Lcx;kwood, a 
Baptist minister, who during the war was chaplain 
of the Second 1). C. Regiment. Dr. Lockwood 
died in Washington, D. C, 2yd April, 1877. Jessie 
B. IjickwiMKi, thu only child of their union, had 
died before him. iMrs. Lockwood look her second 
degree of A. M. in Syracuse LTnivtrsity, N. Y., 
wi3» which Geuesue College had pre\'iously been 
incorporated, in 1870, at the reiiuest of the faculty 
of that institution. In .May, 187,^ she was gradu- 
att-d from the National University Law School, 
Wa.shinsl"n, D. C, and took h^r di-Kfti- of 1). C. L. 
After a spirited controversy about the .idmission of 
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that at tlie Assises of Applel>y, Ann, Countess of 
Pembroke, sat with the juiiyes on the bench. 
Nothing daunted, she draftitl a hill admitting 
women to tlie bar of the United Slates Supreme 
Court, secured its introduction into Ixjlh Houses of 
Congress, and after three years of effort aroused 
Influence and jiuhlic sentiment enough to secure its 
passage in Janiiarj', 1S79. On Ihe 3rd <if M.'irch of 
that year, on the motion of Hi>n. A. G. Kiddle, 
Mrs. Lockwood was admitted to the bar of that 
august tribunal, the first woman u|>on whom tlie 
honor was conferred. Of that court she remains a 
member in good standing. Nine other women 
have since been adniittvd under the act to this, the 
highest court in the United States. After the pas- 
sage of the act. Mrs. I,ockwoc>d was notified that 
she could then l>e admitted to the Court of Claims, 
and she was so adntitled on motion of Hon. 
Thomas J. Dnrant, 6lh March, 1S79. and has before 
that court a vtry active practice. 1 here is now no 
Federal Court in the Unitid StatL-s liefore which slie 
may not plead, from the date of her first admis- 
sion to the iNir she has bid a large and paving 
practice, but forthe last four years she has confined 
her energies more espedully to cLiinis against the 
government. She often makes an ai^ument for 
the passage of a bill before the committee of the 
Senate and House of the United States Congress. 
In 1870 slie secured the passage of a bill, by the aid 
of Hon. S. M. Amell. of Tennessee, and other 
friends, giving to the women employees of the 
government, of whom there are many thousands, 
equal pay for equal work with men. At another 
time she secured the pass;^ofa bill appropriating 
{50,000 for the payment of bounties to sailors and 
mariners, heretofore a neglected class. During 
Garfield's administration, in 18S1. Mrs. Lockwood 
made apniication for appointment as Minister to 
Brazil. The negotiati<ins were terminated by the 
unfortunate death of the President, to whom volu- 
minous petitions had 1)een presented by her friends. 
In the summer of t8.S4 Mrs. Lockwood wiis nomi- 
ed for the Presidency by the Equal Rights \Mrty 
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ir, slie was. on 23ril September, 

< the bar of the supreme court, 

t in the District. She at once 

e practice of her profi.'Ssion, 

: thirteen years irf 



women to tlie 
1873, admittnl 
the highest co 
entered into th 
which she still 
successful work. For : 
that time Mrs. I^ockwood 
day and en};:iKe<l ia pleading cases in person 
before the court. In 1S75 she applied for admission 
to the Court of Claims. Her admission w>u> refused 
on the grcjund, first, that she was a woman, aiid, 
second, that she was a married woman. The con- 
test was a iMtter one. but sharji, short and decisive. 
In 1876 Mrs. l^KrkwoiKl's admission to the birof 
the United States Supreme Court was moved. 
That motion was also refused on the ground that 
there were no English prL-cedents for the admission 
of women to the bar. It was in vain that she 

E leaded that Queens Eleanor and Kll;{alK'th had 
oth been Suprenie Chantell"rs of the Rwilni. and 



nated by the sami; party in DfS Moi 
in both cases maile .i <'aiivass that awakened the 
people of tile L'nili-d Slali-s to the consideration of 
die right of sulfrajje fur women. The popularity 

Even to her hy iht-se Imld niovemints has called 
;r very largely to the lecture jilatform and into 
news[>aper corres])ondeni.-e during the last six 
years. Mni. LiH'kucH.d is interoted not only in 
equal rights (• ir men and wctmen, but in tempi-rancc 
andhilHir n-furms, the control of railroiids and tele- 
graphs bv the goveniLnint. and in the settlement 
of all dimcullii-s, naliunal and inlernational, by 
arbitr,iti.in instead of war. In the summer of 1889, 
in coLtipany willi Rev. Amanda Deyo, Mrs. Lock- 
wood repn-sinied the Universal Peace Union in 
the Paris Exposition and was their delegate to the 
Intemaliiiiial Coiigi\-ss of I'eare in that city, whtdi 
o[>et)ed iLs sessions in the S:ille of the Trocadi^Tu, 
under the patronaj^e of the French Ko\'ernmenI. 
She made one of the o]>ening speeches and later 
presented a paper in the I'rench langujige on inter- 
national arbitration, which wiis well received. In 
the summer of 1890 she agiiin represented the 
Universal Peace Union in the International Congress 
in Locidon, in Westminster Town Hall, in which 
she presented a paper on " Disarmament." Before 
returning ii> the United States, Mrs. LockwiHid took 
a course of uni\-ersity extension lectures in the 
;rsity of Oxford. She was elected for 
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1891, in Rome. Her sut^ect in that g:athering was 
" The Establishment of an Intematioiuil Bureau of 
Peace." Mrs. Lockwuod is assistant editor of the 
" Peacemaker," a n)onthly magazine published in 
Philadelphia, and is the eeneral delegate of the 
Woman's Natiocial Press Association. She is also 
chairman of the cotnmittve for the International 
Federation of \\'om<^n-s Press Clubs. Mrs. Lock- 
wood has aluaj-s btren a student and is dijeply 
interested in the rapidly-growing sentiment for 
university extension in this country. 

LOGAN, Urs. Cella, journalist and dramatist, 
born in Pliiladelphia, I'a., in 1840. She was in 
girlhood a writer of graceful verse. When she 
arrived at the aj;e of maturity she went to l^ndon, 
Eng., where fur some years she tilled a highly 
responsible p<.isition in a l;irge publishing house as 
a critical readier of submittL-d manuscripLi and a 
corrertor and amendt-r tif those aoceptea for pub- 
lication. The works she exaniinud were chiefly fic- 



She lived in Milan, Italy, during the Civil War. 
The facilities of the Milanese press for obtaining 
American war news were then much t>elow what 



as it was understood that she regularly received 
news from her own country concerning the struggle, 
the directors of the Milanese press appealed toner 
for aid. Not then bein^ sufliciently acquainted 
with Italian to translate into that language, and 
English being a sealed book to Milanese journalists, 
a compromise suggested by her was tried and 
proved to be a happy solution of the difficulty. 
She first put the American war news into Ivilin, 
and then the journalists turned the l^tin into 
Italian. Another important branch of Mrs 
I-ogan's literary work has beeii the rewriting. 



she hiis done in that direction has gone to others. 
who have won fame and fortune by her literary ana 
dramatic talecit. One of her works, the drama 
"An American Marriage," lias been eminently suc- 
cessful. Her intimate relations with the stage have 
given her unusual udvanLiges for critical judgment 
upon it and literary work pertaining to it. She 




Our Actors," which attracted much comment. 
Her first original play w:ls untitled " Rose." It 
was pnxluceu in San Erancisco by Lewis Morrison 
and nis wife, and (ilayed by then) tliroughout the 
counliy. 'ITit; next 'v::ts a comedy called "The 
Odd Trick," in which William MesUiyer made his 
first appearance as a star. In her thinl play Kay 
Teni]ili'1on as a child made a great hit. The Vil- 
las starred in her drama of " The liomestead,"and 
it is a fact that within the past few years there ha.<i 
been no time when this author hiLS not had a play 
on the boards soini'where. Her successful re- 
arrangcmeiils :iiid adaptations from the French are 
"OiLston Cadol. or A -Son of the Soil," used as a 
Star piece by l""reik-rick Warde, "The Sphinx," 
"Miss Multon," " Frt.ment jeune." by I)audel, 



and a "Marriage 1 



I High Life." Her original 
novels are entitled " Her Slnmge Kale" and 
'• Sarz, A .Storj- of the Slaj,'e. ' ' 1 kr latest work is 
upon the sulmil cif corpiilenie, called ''How to 
Reduce Your Weight, or lo Increitse It." For sev- 
eral years past she Iiiis lived in New \'ork City. She 
became theunfe while living in Er;uice, of Mmer K. 
Kvllo}s;i an artist, and she was married a second 
■" tojamesll. Connelly, a 





usl, i.S,.S. '1-he familv moved to Illinois «hen she 


tion. but there wiTf aK^. iii.iiiv siieiitilic works 


was a child. She w:ls educated in St. \'incenl. 


upon uhich she sal in jiid-nu-nl. While in Lon- 


a Catholic acadeniv in Morgaiilii-ld. Ky. Her 


don, iin<l sul.s.-.]Uintli .Uiri.i- srvenil years' resi- 


father was a captain of vohinti-..TS in the Mexican 


<k-n.v in l-rance and ilaU-, Mrs. L„i;an w.is a 


War. and John A. Logan was in the siime regiment. 


n-gul.ir ci.rresiii.n<liin ni the HiMiin " Sjiturday 


He and the captain Kranie warm friends, and their 


i;vem.i-(;aAUe"aii.l iIk- -Golden Era"of S;in 


friendshi|) continued through life. Mrs. l,og,an 


Erau.iM... She also w-m o.risiderabk- fame as a 


was the iihlest of tliirti-in chihiren. and the larne 


wrilirnf >li,.rt sL.rks t.-r the ni:i-a/iius <.f Kng- 


family, with the modest iirciimslances of her father. 


land.iiicl th.^riiiLd Slat>-s. All.r the Civil War 


ccmipilKil h.T early actiiiaiiitnnce with the cares 


sher.u.nudlothis .unlrv. Slie liv.d in Wash- 


and responsibilities c.f lilV. Her father was ap- 


in-l. .11. i >,C.. writiii',' st. .ii,-s nn.\ , .irn-pondii.;,' for 


[wiinted land register during President Pierce's 


SeV.r.il i .iirii.ils. At Uii::th she bec.iine a-sutiale 


aihninislr.iti. m, and his .laughter Mary acted as his 


edil.ir m1 1i,.,i ri^ilis p.ij-<r, -The Capital," As 


clerk, ll was then she ami John A. i^.gan met and 


is the casu- lit liiiii.lr.<ls i.fi.liu-r j.mrnalislic writers. 


formed an attaihnient which resulted in marriage. 
He wasdiirteeii vears her senior. It was a union 


it has iK.n biT forluiie to di> nmrh of hiT l)est work 


in .in inii»isonal way. In adOiliim to her ori:.;inal 


that prnvetl to iie mutnallv helpful and happy. 


writing, she has diaie much \\->rk as n traiislalor 


Mr. I.<.'.;aii was then an ambitions vmmg lawyer, 


from the Fr-'iuh and [Lilian. Curii.iwlv enouj;h. 


the prosecuting allornev for the diird judicial cir- 


hiT lirM elliirls in that ti.ld «.r,- made in ci.nv.rt- 


cuit of Illinois, r<-si<liiig in the town <if Itenton. 


iilX •iiuvriatii wur /leirs from Eiifrhsh into Ijitin. 


.Mrs. Logan identified her interests with those of 
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her hu-ibnnd and in many ways she contributed long-desired home, but unpaid for. Friends of tlii: 
to his many successts in tlie political world. Gt^ni^ral in Cliicago voluntarily raised a handsome 
While treading the paths of obscurity and fund and put it at Mrs. I^t;an'<; disposal. The first 
comparative poverty with him cheerfully, she thing she did vas to secure the homesti^, and in 
acted as his confidential adviser and amanuensis, it devoted what was once the studio of an artist and 
Even when the war broke out, she did not hold former owner to a "Memorial Hall." where now all 
him back, but entered with enthusiasm into his the General's l>ooks, army uniforn]);, portraits, 
career and bore the brunt of calumny for his busts, presents and souvenirs of life are gathered. 
sake, with the burden of family life de\-olvinj; They form a m()St tntereslinR collection. DurinR 
upon her, for he ori^nized his re)^ment in a hns- the past few years honors seem to have been ^how- 
tile community. She followed him to many a well- ereu upon Mrs. I»gan in full measure. Durinj: the 
fought field and endured the privalions of camp Templar Triennial Conclave in tile capitil cily, in 
life. asthniiKuulsof other patriotic women did, with- October, 18S9, the Kni(;hts Templ.ir carried out a 
out murmur, only touviUid to share her husband's pro^amme planned by the General, who was one of 
perils or to minister to the sick and wounded of his tlieir number. They were received in Mrs. Logan's 
rei;in)ent for the sake of iM-inK in-'ar him. When home, where thousands paid tlieir respects, teaviiig 
the war was o*er. Gen. I.ojjan was elected to Con- bushels of cards and miles of budfces, mementoes 
Kress, and later to the L'nited States Senate. In of the visit. President Harrison appointed Mrs. 
the jHilitical and soiial life of Washin;;trin Mr.s. Lo^an one of tlie women cummissiuners of the 
Loj^an's talent for lilling high posilions with ease District of Columbia to Uie Columbian Exposition, 
to be held in Chii-ago in 1S93, a business that has 
, occupied much of her attention and her peculiar 

I exei:ulive ability simv. both as to work and with 

' her pen. She has found time to carry out success- 

fully the plans of the greatest charity in Woshtng- 
tiin, the Garfield Hospital, having been president 
of the board nine years, during which time the 
I charitable people assocFated «iih her have built up 

one of the best hospitals east of the Alleghanies. 
Thereisno woman of to-day with more personal in- 
lUience on the public than Mrs. U>van. Other 
wonien may lie more brilliant, of broader culture, of 
greater ahility in niaiiv lines, but she possesses the 
([iialitles that bike hold of the popular heart As 
wife and mother no name shines with brighter lus- 
ter, especially with the men and women who com- 
pose the Gr.nnd Army of tlie Repiililic and the 
Woman's Relief Con>s, in whi.h order she is re- 
garded as the one whom all delight to honor, l>oth 
for the name she bears as Gen. Log.in's wife, and 
fi>r her own sake. The h..n.>rs ct.nferreil upon hiT 

eqit.'ihil in this or aiiv o'lher c-,iimtrA-. 

LONGSHORE, Mrs. Hannak E., plu-sician, 
born in M.jiit;;(inu-ry omnty. Mil., 3<-th May, 1819. 
For the past fi irtv ve-.irs she has been a ciinspicuous 
figure in riiiladi-ipiiia, I'n, In theearlypartofth.it 
time she was nntalile lH.vansi- shi- (laritl to practice 
niedii-ine in opposition to public sentiment, and 

ithont questiun it mny in: said that she pliiwed the 




ground, anil. Inlurprailieal work, prvpandthe w.iy 
for the hi)Stsoi" women doiturs win. have f. illuwetl. 



lelaTid Paulina Myers. 

' were natives of llurks cnmnv, I'a., and memlitrs 

M.VRV fi-NNiNCiUM LOGAN. of the Soiiely of I'lieiids. i-"roni her second till 
her thirteenth venr the family resided in Washing- 

andgr;ireni.idelierr,un..ns. General Logan owed ton. U. C-, where she .iltended a private school, 

much of bis sueei-,s in life to this diMitiil, la.tliil Her parents, not uishinj; to raise a family of chil- 

and talenlid wom^in. wii.i suaililv grew in h.iniir dren uiiili-r the demur.ili/ing; intii.ences ..t sl.iver\-, 

in the csiiiruiLi..ii uf tin.- jmhlk-, as did lu-r liii-ih.md. then previilent in die South, moved to Cohimbiana 

It was a Itrrible bh.w when the ' 

whom she was siFprmid. «;is slriic 

ease, and the murlal put on the 

wirttian of -Mrs. l.u-ai/-. aiiiliili.nis. to s;iy 1 

of her strmr.; atteelion fur lier husband a 

ailivitv, th;ii stroke wiis .n]i]ialliiin. ;u 

nearlv'snnk under it, but for the sake of the son she beeame die wile ofTln.m.is K. l.oni;shore, and 

and (tiiisjhter left she rallied, and rLi'overed her relnrm-d with him to his home, near Philadelphia, 

health and power to live, tlirongli irhange of sii'iie where tlie following few yeais weri^ de\iite<l to do- 

nnd a triji to I'.urope. chaperoning die Misses I'ull- mestic diitii.-s. Eight years lattrr Mrs. Ijingshore 

man. On her reUini Mrs. Logan received the read mitliiine with herWothcr-in-Iaw, Prof. Joseph 

offer of the position of editor of tlie "Home ^hlg- S. Ijingshore, hi addition to taking rare of her two 

aanc," publiMhed in Washington, which posilion chihlren .ind home. Prof. Longshore was deeply 

she has cuntiniK-d to fill aiiT|)tably e\-er since, interested in the medical eilui-ation of wonien, .-md 

"The family resiik-nce, " Calumet Elais.-," Washing- was <ine of the leading siiirits and active workers 

ton, in whKh (JL-n. ijjgan dii-d, w.is then aiicwand in securing the ch.irter and i,i\»i\\\vvj, 'loa V>CTmi!« 
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Medical College of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, consulted byandpreacribedfor ^eal nucnbei^, and, 
now the Woman's MiHlical College. His pupil with levj exceptions, had more patients than any 
ivailed hersi'lf of that opiwrtntiity and became a other of the leading phj-sicians. To-day, al the age 
pieniber nf the first class. gradiialinR at the close of 5event)'-lwo, she is full of activity and able to 
attend to a lai^e practice. During her professional 
c.'ireer she has been conltned to her home by sick' 
ne^s btrt twice, and has taken but few short 
vacations. She is a splendid illustration of what a. 
congenial occupation and out-door exercise will do I 
In developing tne physical power of women. Pro- i 
fiissionally and socially she has always been aciu- 1 
atud by high motives. 5lie is noted for honesty I 
of opinion and fearless truthfulness. While hersup- L 
ruundings indicate material prosperity, no sufTerinK J 
»'uman nas been refused attendance because m I 
her inability to pay for service. In connection f 
»ith her practice she has given attention to minor J 
surgery, and in the reduction of dislocations has I 
ti^-t-n most successful. She is frequently called 1 
upon as a medical expert, and in a recent case her | 
ti--.ti[nony given in the fonn of an object lesson, 
H.is SO explicit that the judge remarked: "This is 
a revelation and will cause a new era in expert I 
Ir-stimony." The home-life of Dr. Longshore " 
been of the most happy kind. 

I^OP, Hrs, Jetmette Sliephard Harrisott, 
artist, bom in New Haven. Conn., sth March, 1840. 
She is descended on her father's side from Rev, 
j John Davenport and Oliver Wolcott, of Connecti- 
cut, and on her mother's side from Nathaniel 
Lynde, one of the first settlers of Saybrook and the I 
luunder of the first Yale College. Nathaniel Lynde 
was a grandson of Kenelm, Earl of Digby. She 
lifgan her art studies under Professor Bail in her 
iialive city, and later entered the studio of Henry 
A. Loop, becoming his wife in 1864. With him 



of the second session, in 1850. Slie w.^s appointed 
demonstrator of anatomy in the following session 
of ihecollege. Asameans ofbringing herself before 
the public in aprofessional way, she prepared and de- 
livered severaf courses of popular lectures onph)-si- 
ology and hygiene. Tliat was an innovation and 
amused considerablediscussion. Liicretia Moll pre- 
sided at the opening lecture. During the first year 
after graduation Dr. Longshore was called to see a 
woman ill with dropsy, who had been givt^n up by 
the doctors to die. One. a leading physician, 
staked his medical reputation that the case would 
terminate fatally. To tlie surprise of all interested, 
the patient recovered under the care of " that 
woman." That was a triunnih, and the story spread 
among the friends of the family and brought the 
young doctor many patients. The story of the 
.i;iK...i.:— ...J -_■...,! ,|,3( ^gt Uj Longshore 




difficulties and 



she found it almost impossible to procure medicines, 
that druggists would not till her prescriptions, say- 
ing "a woman could not be trusted to prescribe 
drugs; she could not know enough to gi\'e the 
proper dose"; tliat men doctors persecuted her 
and would not consult with a woman f The doc- 
tor's sign on her door, the first one seen in Phila- 
delphia, called forth ridicule. People stojiped on 
the pavement in front of her house and read the 
name aloud with anno^ug comments. She drove 
her own horse, which was contrary to custom 
and sure proof of her strong-mindedness. Nothing 

Ls so successful as success. As time pa-ssed, all she spient two years of study in Rome, Veni(» 
these obstacle faded awny, and Dr. l^npibore Paris. Most of her professional life has 

followed the usual course of general practitioners. pn>»ed in New York City. In 1875 she 

At the ttjAVa of her practice she visited. \yas an associate of the National Academi 





lOOP. 

r and has exhibited in nearly all of its exhibitions 
F since. Many prominent people of New Haven 
t have portraits by her, and her portraits of New 
I York ptople have pven her a wide reputation. 
I She has pruduced a number of ideal picturt-i. She 
[ has four daiiBhters, three of whom are studying 
liuisic and painting, Hi^r home is in Ni-w York. 

IfORD, Mrs. Elizabeth W. RusseU, edu- 
cator and philanlhropisl, bom in Kirtland. Ohio, 



LUKD. 
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reluctant ly 
the home of 



a helpmeet, serving also as a faithful and earnest 
teacher of the bhnd. She has proliably taught 
more blind persons to read thnn any other one 
teacher in this country, and probably more than 
any other in the world. Her success in teaching 
adult blind persons to read was especially remark- 
able. In March, 1875, after a very brief illness, Dr. 
Lord died, and the board of trustees unanimously 
elected Mrs, Lord to succeed her husliand as super- 
inlendenlin the institution. Mrs. Lord performed 
the duties of that important office until the fall of 
1877, when .she no longer deemed it best to act as 
superiiitcndeiit. Her resignation 
accepted, on condition that she ren 
tution. After a few months spent 
her only child, Mis. Henry Fislt Tarbox, of Balavia, 
N. Y., Mrs. Lord returned to the insiitulii 
spent five more years in labors for the blind. 



Still in full vigor of health, i 
every faculty, and desirous of filling all her days 
with usefulness, she was ready to respond to a call 
tij sen'e as assistant principal of the woman's 
department of Oberlin College. She entered upon 
the duties of that office, which she now holds, in the 
summer of 1884. She has given liberally of her 
means to charitable and ediicalional institutions. 
Her largest gift wns that of ten-thousand dollars to 
Oberlin College in 1890, which, with additions from 
other sources, builds "Lord Cottage" for the 
accommodation of voimi; women. 

l,OTHROF, Mra. Harriett M., author, bom 
in New Haven, Conn., aind June. 1844. She is 
best known as '" .Marg^iret Sidney.*' ^hc was the 
daughter ul" Sidney .Mjson Sl,.irii.- .uul il.irriett 



ELIZABETH 

38th April. 1S19. She is the oldest child of Alpheus 

C. and Elieabeth Conant Russell. Her parents. 

natives of Massachusetts, were among ttie early 

settlers of the Western Reserve. Both had been 
, teachers in Kew England, and Mr. Russell contin- 
L lied for some years to leach school in the winters, 
f carryil^ on his farm at the same time. After some 
I terms in the district school, Eli/.abeth was for 
I several years a pupil of Rev. Truman Coe. v 
t of the Congregational Church in Kirtland. In the 
I spring of 1838 Mr. Russell sent his daughter to 
I Oberlin. About that time the Western Reserve 
I Teachers" Seminar>- was established in Kirtland, 
I with Mr. Russell as one of its board of trustees. 
I During the succeeding yeais MLss Russell divided 
L her time between that seminary and Oberlin Col- 
liege, until list July, 1843, when in Oberlin she 
l> became the wife of A.sa D, Lord, M. D., and with 
I him returned to Kirtland to share his work as 
P teacher in the seminary. In 1847 Dr. Lord was 
f Induced 1o^ to Cotutnbns, Ohio, there to establish 
' B syBlem oTETuded schools, the first of the kind in 

the State, When the high school was opened, a 

Ittde Inter, Mrs. Lord was Its first principal. In the 

summer of 1856 Dr. Lord assumed charge of tlic^ 

Ohio Institution for the Education of the Blind, 

remaining there until 1868, whenhcwenttoBatana, 

N. v., to organize the new State Institution for the Mulford Stone. Her parents were from New Eng- 

Blind. Dunng the nineteen ^ears Dr. Uird was land and coimected with some of the most distin- 

Bwerintendent of the institutions for the blind in guished of the Turitao families. Mrs. LoUirop u 

Ohio and New York, Mrs. Lord was to her husband educated h ■..-.. 
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lifetime and till the daughter's miirriage, her father's town, and she was asked by tlie publisher to take 
house was the center for his friends, men ol letters, the editorial chair. She consented and named the 
It may well be said that Mrs. Lolhrop was reared paper the Rockland " Independent," of which she 
in an atmosphere of books, having likewise the has always been editor-in-chief. In i339she bought 
advantage of a polite education. Her genius for the business, job-printing and publishing, and is 
writing began to develop very early. At the now sole pro[>rietor. That paper she has alwa^ 
outset she ado[itcd the pen-name which has gained made the vehicle of reformatory principles, soaal 
her wide popularity. All her writings have wide and political. In 1889, when it became her own 
circulation, but tlie work by which her reputation' property, she announced in the opening number 
wasetfectually established is " Five Little Peppers," that she had bought the business to help save the 
and the two succeeding " Pepper" volumes. The world; that it was not a business venture in any 
vivacity of thought and energy of expression at sense of tlie word; that the business would always 
.once revealed the earnest, impas-sioned writer be in charge of a foreman; that she desired a me- 
for young folks, whose influence has exercised a dium thruu};h which she could convey her best 
rcmarkatiie sway. Mrs. Lothrop has written many thought to the world, uiiham])ered by worldly in- 
book.1, and always struck the key-note of a worthy terests. She represented the Kuijjhts of Labor in 
purpose. In "A New Departure for Girls " (Bos- the Woman's International Council, held in Wash- 
ton, 1886), she was the tirst to write a book for ingtoii in 1S87, and her address w:is received with 
girls who are left without means of support, who enthusiasm. .'\t that time she spoke also before 
are wholly unprepared to earn money, that should the Knights of Labor and And-Poverty Society of 
make them see their opportunities in tiie simple 
home-training they have received. Consequently 

her book has been the basis for those practical at- . ■ ' 
tempts to help girls, such as advising them to open 
mending bureaus and the like, while the countless 
letters from all o%'er the country attest the 
success of her efforts. In OctolH.-r. 1881, she be- 
came the wife of Daniel Lothrop, publisher, founder 

of the D. Lothrop Comp.-inj-. Their married life 
was eminently happy; it wiL< an ideal union in all 
things. Mr. Lothrop was a man of cultivated tastes 
and fine literary attainments. During the ensuing 
ten years their summer home was the " Wayside, 
in Concord, Mass., the home of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, where Mrs. Lolhrop now resides. The 
historic house and grounds were purchased by Mr. 
lolhrop, early in their married lifej as a gift to his 
wife. Their winters were |>assed eillier in travel or 
their Boston borne, where Mr. Luthr<ip died. iStb 
March, flttoi. Mrs. Lothrop has one daughter, 
Margaret, born 37th July. 1884, to whom and to the 
undevelo|wtl plans and interests which she looks 
upon as the last reipiest of her husband, acid to her 
writing, she purposes henceforth to devote her 
time and interest. In domestic knowledge and 
the performance of household duties, Mrs. Ijjthrop 
shows as ready acquaintance and as much skill as 
though these alone formed her pursuits. She is a 
typical American woman, with that religious fiber of 
New Kngland that is the very bone and sinew of 
our Republic. Besides the boc)ks named aboi-e, 
she is the author of "Polly Pepper's Chicken- 
Pie" (Boston, i!'.So). '■Phronsie's New Shoes" 
(Boston, 18S0), "Miss Scarrelt " (Boston, 1881), 

"So as by Fire" (Boston. 18S1), "Judith Petti- HUlda harkkb loud. 

bone " (Boston, 1881 ), " H.ilf a Year in Brockton " 

(Boston, 1881), " Hiiw They Went to Europe" Washington. She has frequently spoken on the 
(Boston, 18H4), "TheGolden West" (Bosum, 1886), labor and wom a n-sutfrage platform with success, 
and " Old Concord, Her Highwaj-s and Byways " She prefers home life, and her newspaper work is 
(Boston, 1888). Her stories are very numerous, more conRcnial. She served three years on the 
and many <tf them are to be found in "Our IJttle school biiaril of her town, and for many years she 
Men and Women," " Pansy," " Babyland," " Wide has addressed town-meetiufp), without question of 
Awake" and other periodicals. her right from any of tlie citizens. In the spring of 

IfOUD, Hiss Hnlda Barker, editor and pub- iSgi she adopted two bo>'s, relatives, and, besides 
lisher, bom in E;ist Abingloii, now Rockland, carrying on her paper and business, she does the 
Mass., 13th September. 1844, She attended the work of her household. Her adopted children are 
public schools of that town until she was seventeen governed wholly without force of any kind. She is 
years of age. At eighteen she begjin to teach an apostle of the new mental science, though 
school in her native place, and taught there most recognizing the claims of her body. She may al- 
of the time until 1886, retaining for thirteen years ways be found at home, except for a few hours in 
the highest position held by a woman in that town, the afternoon, which she spends in her office. She 
and recei\-inK the highest salary, her salary always li\-es away from the village, in a retired spot, on her 
being the same as that of a ni.in in the same grade mother's farm, where she has built a house of her 
of work. That was owing to her constant agita- own. She boasts that she has never known a day 
'■■-- of the (juestion of equal rights with herschool of sickness in her life, and that through sheer force 
-"' /« /Mf a newpaper was started in her of will, as she has many hereditary weaknesses. 
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Although she works from sixteen to eighteun hours her boiiks. The first volume shi; published w.-ir a 
aday, she was nei-er physically or mtnlally stronger valuable M'ork upon "The Libraries of Call- 
in her life than now. foriiia" (Sail Francisco, 187H). It is now out of 
IfOUQHBAD, Hrs. Flora Haiaee, author, print and markc-d "rare'' in Ciiluloffues. Her 
whose maiden name wjis Flora Haines, bom in first novel, "The Man WTio Was Guilty," after 
Kiving ht-rsoine luc.-il n.-puiation, w<is tikcnup by a 
Huston house in [S.S6. and lias had a steady sal<.- ever 
since. She wrote, in iSSCi.apraclical -Hand-Uoiikof 
Natural Science," which the " .S;»i Friincisi-an " is- 
sued. In 18S9 she publislutl ;i liousekeei>er's biHik 
on "Quick Coiikin;;." She lias written a Cali- 
fornia slory.'-'l'he Al).-ind< >nid CUiim, '" piiblishc-tl in 
i8gi and has edited a volume of "Hebrew Folk-Uire 
Tales." She bLcanic the wife. if John Loui^'he 




18S6- 



She 



i the 



uother 



uf fivti 



chihlreu. Her home is in Santa Harbara. Cal. 

I/OWB, Mrs. Blartba Perry, poet, l>uni in 
Keene, N, H.. 21st Novejnber. [S2<,. Her parents 
were Gen. Justus I'erry and Hannah Wood. At 
the age of fifteen years she was sent to the 
famous sclmol of ^f■L.lame St^dsjwick, in Lenox, 
Mas.s. Aflt-r hi-r Kr,i(hi,ition she s[)ent a winter in 
B-istou in the simtv of nuisic. A few years later 
she passed a winter in the West Indies, and die 
next year she visiled in .Madrid. S[);iin, with her 
brodier, who w:i,s a member of (he Srianish Lejra- 
tion, iiiid who Eilarrii-d Carolina Coronado. the poet 
laureate of Sp;iin. In 1H.S7 Miss I'erry Ix-came the 
wife of Kev. Charles Ijuve, a prominent clergj- 



1 the Un 



of Nei 



I-.nK- 



lantl. After her niarriaj;e she published her first 
\'olunieof poems, "The Olive and the I'ine," The 
first [liirl is devoted to Siiain. and the latter to New 
England. A few jears laU-r she pnbtishi il another 
volume, " Ijjve m S|iiiiu," which is a dramatic 
poem. Tlie book also 



Milwaukee. Wis., mh July. tSss- Iloth her pa- 
rents were natives of .Maine. She attended school 
in Columbus, Wis., and in Lincoln, 111., );raduating 
from Lincoln rniversity in June, tS73, with the de- 
gree of A. I!. I kr litir:ir>* career h;is been a ipiiikly 
suL-cessful oiH'. When lifleeii years old. and a very 
bu.sy school-Kid, the desire c.iine over her to write 
a story. She wrote it by stealth and sent it to the 
"Aldine." The iilil-r. Riehard Henry Stoddard, 
returnetl the manuscript to her, stigKistinj; ihiii she 
would do well to try lier story in the I lar[)er and 
Aiipleton pt-riotlicals. as the "Aldine " had aecejit- 
ed manuscript enon^di for two or three years. 'I he 
manuscript and leller went to the liottoni of her 
trunk and were liidileii there for years. She c.ime 
to a serious and care-laden womanhotHi belbrc she 
be^an to see the encouramment ihe e<iilor's words 
contiined and to appreciate their coiLsideriition. 
She liepan to write stories in earnest in iSHj. Mrs. 
Ijsunhead's newsjiaper work bet^m in iS7_i on the 
Chicago ■' Inler-f.lci'an." In 1S74 and 1875 she 
was on sei-eriil of the Denver neu-siiapers. \Vhile 
there, she became acipiainted with Helen Hunt 
Jaclcson, who w^ls afterwards r)ne of her most inti- 
mate friends, nurini; Mrs. Jackson's fatal illness 
Mrs. I^uKhead was in daily atteiiilikiice to the end. 
Eletween 1K78 and 1K81, and af;ain from 1S84 to 
18S6, she suiiported herself by writing for the San 
Francisco dailies un s{Ku;e-work. She published a 
number of excellent short stories in the " Ingle- 
side," the "San Franciscan," the "Argonaut," 
"Drake's Magazine," the Chicago "Current "and Civil War and on miscellaneous sul^ects. In 1874 
the "Overland Mrmlhly," She now does a good her husband died. In 1SH4 she published his mem- 
deal for the syttdicates, has occisional correspond- oirs, a iMok not only full of interesting incidents of 
ence in the New York " Post." and works upon his life, but containing a vivid history <A ^'^Vtom^ 
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4/6 Lowi:. 

church of that period. In 1861 her " Chiuf Joseph " 
app«;ired. a mt^ricnl veniion uf the eloquent spei^h 
01 Chief Joseph before the council of white men. 
in orili-r to awaken sympathy for the Indian cause. 
Her last publication was issued in 1891. Mm. 
Lowe has constantly contrilnited to newspapers 
aiid puriddicals, and has been fnxiueiitlv inviti^d to 
reiid t>oe:ns on public occasions. She lias alwa>-s 
taken an acrtii-e part in the cause of woman suffrage 
and IcmpL-ranci:. 1 ii-r chi!dri.'n are two daughters, 
happilv niurrieii, who reside near their mother in 
SonKT'ville, Mass. 

I,OWMAN, Mrs. Mary D., municipal officer, 
born in Indiiina r.mnlv. I'ii., J7th January, 1842. 




LOW MAN. 

administration bep^iii, they found an empty treasury 
and the city in debt. At the end of the year thvy 
had made many public improvement'!, and there 
was money in the treasuiy, showing conclusively 
that a woman's ideas 01 economy may extend 
beyond the domestic side of life. TTiey closed the 
bu^ness houses that were wont to open their doors 
on the Sabbath, and many other reforms were 
brought about under her administration. She was 
not the first woman mayor in Kansas, but she was 
the tirst with a full council of women. She has 
two children, a ^on and a datiKhter. 

LOZIEK. Hrs. Jennie de la HontasroiCr 
physician and presiik-nt of Surosis, was bom in 
NewYorIt, and nas been a lifdong resident of that 
city. Her father was William de la Montagnie, 
ir. Her anci.'stors were Dutch and Huguenot 
FrencI). who settled there as early as 1633. She 
was bom and reared in the old se\'enth ward of 
New ^'ork. then the best portion of the city. She 
was thoroughly educated, and was a griiduate ol 
Rutgers' Keniale Inslitiile, now Rutgers' Female 
College, of which she is a Imslce, and which, 
in 1891, conferred ii[nm her the degree of Doctor of 
Science. Her edutatiun was liberal, including lan- 
guages and science. After her graduation she trav- 
eled in the West Indies. When she was nineteen 
years old, she began to teach, and several year? 
later became instructor in languages and literature 
in Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. She was 
afterward chosen vice-principal of the woman's 
deiiarlmenl of that culiegc. Returning to New 
York in 1871, she became the wife of Dr. A. W. 
Lo^ier. the only son of Dr. Clemence S. l.ozier, who 
had been her lifelong friend. The young college 
professor became the head of a family at once, as 

"1 



She was a successful teacher for a nunilier of vi 
In April, ih'ift, she bei:anie the wife of ( Jeorge W. 
Lowniau, am! tliev went ti > Kansas. Being dee|>ly, 
interested in the condiliiin of the colnred race so 
recently emanciiKited, she became a teaclier among 
them for time years. Her health bi-coming 
impairi'd, she then apgiiied herself for some years 
to domestic affairs. She was an earnest worker in 
the Ciuse of Chrislianitv. F:irly in life she identi- 
fied hersi-lf with the Trolivterian Church, and has 
remained lriy:il to its int.rvsts. Slie served in 1885 
as deputy ri-t;i-^lLT of deeds in I isk.iloosii, where 
she has re-ided f.ir iii.iny yearn. In 1SK8 the 
wrimi'11 of 0>k.di"isa. feehng that the municipal 
alfaiiTi t'i llieir citv mi^Nt be inipnived, dt-cided to 
put in the fi<ld a ticket cmnponed eiilirelv of 
women, «ith -Mary 1). Lo ' " " ""•"- 
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women, by no sniiiU majority. 'I 

t«o years, beinj; r-elected in iKSg, ami an exanii- uecume 

n.itinn of the records of the city will show h„w in-l:iw, 

^lithfully iJivy c:\ecutL-d the trust. When their founder 
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New York Medical College and Hospital for 
Women. The young wife studi<Kl in that collie 
was graduated AI.U. after her first and onl;^ child 
was bom, and was made professor of physiology 
in the institution. She also served on tne hospital 
staff. After tweU'e years of faithful senice Mrs. 
Lozier retired from the profession and devoted 
herself to domestic, social and educational interests. 
Just before her retirement she was iii\'i1ed by Soro- 
sis to address that ctub on "Physical Culture." 
She was soon made a member of Sor<Jsis, and at 
once became proniiiii-nl in its councils. She is a 
forceful speaker, clL-ar-hrained, brond-miiided and 
tlioroui^ly cultured. In Sorosis she hits served as 
chainiinn of the coinmitlee on science, as chairman 
of the conmiittee on philaiilhropy and as corre- 
sponding secrelarj-. Slie was elected president in 
1891, and was reelected in 1S93. In 1K93 she was 
sent as a dek-gate lo the biennial council of tlie 
Federation of Women's Clubs, held in Chicago 
nth, 13th and Mth of May. and she read an able 
paper on the "Educational Inlluente of Women's 
Clubs." Her activities have been numerous. In 
1889 she was sent by the New V"rk Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital for \\'oinen as a clelej^te to the 
International llume(ipathicC<m);ress in Paris. She 
there presented a paper, in l-'reni'h, on the medical 
education of wimieii in the United States, which 
wa.s printed in full in the transactions of that con- 
gress. She is thi: pri'sident of two other ini]>onant 
clubs. The Knii-rson, a club of men and women 
belonijing to Kev, Dr. Heber Newton's church, of 
which she is a member, and 'I'he Avon, a fort- 
nightly drawins-riKini club. She is a member of 
the science conmiitlee of the AssiHriatiun for the 
Advancement of Women, and is also a member of 
the I'atria Club. She has read paptrs of great 
merit before various literary and reform associa- 
tions in and near New York City. Her family 
consists of two sons and unc daugliter. Their 
summers are spent in their sunmier hOme on the 
great South Bay, Lon;; Island, in a pleasantly situ- 
ated villa named "Windhurst." Her husband. 
Dr. Ixizier, giive up his practice t 
and is now engaged in the real-esti 
business in New York. Their w 
Seven t^--eij;hth street. New ^'ork, 
in all its appointments and a>(si 
Lozier is strcHigly inclined lo scii- 
invi'stigation, but slie Is also a student of liten 
and art. She speaks for the liberal and thorough 
education of women, nut only in art and music, 
but also in rhemislry, social (.-cononiics. psychology, 
pedagogy and physiolt^'y. Her inlliience as a 
dub-woman hits been widely felt, and as president 
of Sorosis she occupies a commanding position in 
the new liehl of social, literary and general culture 
opene<i to women bv the clubs. 

IflTKENS, HiBB Anna, i^hysician. bom in 
Philadelphia. P,).. 19th Octob':r, 1844. of Quaker 
parents. The family lived in Plymouth. Pa , from 
iSss to 1870. Anna was educated in the Fnends' 
Seminary, Philadelphia, and began the study of 
medicine with Dr. }liram Corson, of Montgomery 
county. Pa., in i>67. She was gr.iduated in the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania on 13th 
March, 1870. She altendc-d clinics in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital on that memorable day in November, 
i860, when students from the Woman's Medical 
College were lirst admitted. Hisses and groans 
were given during the lecture. Miss Anna E. 
Broomall and Miss Anna Lukens led the line as the 
women passed out of the hospital grounds amid the 
jeers and insults of the male students, who followed 
them for some distance, throwing stones and 
mud at them. She was elected a member of 
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Montgomery Count>r Medical Society, in Morris- 
town, Pa., in the spring of 1870, soon after gradu- 
ation. The society had never before elected a 
woman. It was done through the efforts of Dr. 
Hiram Corson, the brave champion of women phy- 
sicians for more than forty years. Dr. Lukens was 
the youngest member of her class and was gradu- 
ated with the highest vote that had been awarded 
in the college in many years. During the spring 
and summer of 1S70, after graduation, she was 
engaged in the special study oipharmacy, attendiiw; 
a course of lectures given to a few women by Pna. 
Edward Parrish in the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, in connection with practical work in 
Prof. Parrish's private laboratory. In October, 1870, 
she entered the Woman's tlospital of Philadelphia 
for six months' experience as mleme. In the fall 
of 1871 she began to teach in the college as 
tor in the chair of physiology. During the 
of 1871 and 1872, when Prof. Preston's health 
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failed, she gave a number of lectures for her on 
physioli^y and took charge of her office practice 
which was cmilinued at Prof. Preston's request 
for some months after the death of the latter, in 
April, 187a. During the spring of |S7J she taught 
pharmacy in the college by lectures and practical 
demonstrations in the disiK^nsary of the Woman's 
Hospital. She was the first woman to apply 
for admission to the Philadelphia College CH 
Pharmacy, to tike the regular course with a 
view to graduation. Application was made in 
the spring of 1872. Several of the professors 
were favorable and expressed much cordiality, 
but thought such an innovation would be met by 
the students in a manner that would make 
it very unpleasant for a woman attending 
alone. Heanng of more liberality in the New York 
Colleee of Pharmacy, where one woman was 
already studying, she began a course of lectures 
there in October, 1871, wvO^ ttv^ \v»j>i lA ^«.w.-*K<t 
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the diploma of that school. It was expected at that 
time that a professorship in pharmacy would be 
establbhed in the Woman's Medical College in 
Philadelphia, and Dr. Lukens was invited to pre- 
pare for iL During the winter of 1872 and 1S73 
she took a course in analytical chemistry in the 
laboratory of Dr. Walz, of New York, working 
five hours a day, and attending lectures on 
pharmacy in the evening. She was forced 10 
discontinue these lectures on account of eye 
troubles. In the spring of 1873 she was appointed 
attending physician to the Western Dispensary for 
Women and Children, the only dispensary on the 
west side under the charge of womim physicians. 
At the same time she was appointed attending phy- 
sician to the lsLi;ic T. Hopper Home, of the Wo- 
men's Prison Association. Shecontinued the work in 
the Western Dispensary until the winter of 1877, pay- 
ing the rent for some months after the appropriation 
failed, in order to keep up the work. She was 
elected a member of the New York County Medical 
Society in 1873. She had some private practice in 
New York Cily until 1877, when she was appointed 
assistant physician in the Nursery and Child's 
Ho^ital, Stalen Island, with entire charge of the 
pharmaceutical departmecit. Soon after she was 
elected a member of the Richmond County Medical 
Society. In February. 1880, she was appointed 
re«dent phj^ician in the Nursery and Child's 
Hospital, which office she held until December, 
1884. She was a member of the Staten Island 
Clinical Society, for which she prepared and 
read two papers, one on Omphalitis, and one on 
Noma Pudendi, both of which were published in the 
New York "Medical Journal." The paper on 
Omphalitis was copied m the London "Lancet" 
and noticed by the " British Medical Journal." In 
May, 1884. she went to Europe, carrying a letter of 
recommendation from the New York State Board 
c^ Health, the first ever given to a woman, which 
secured her admission to the principal hospitals for 
the study of diseases of children. In December, 
18S4, she entered upon private practice in New York 
City. She was elected consullmg pliysiclan to the 
Nurseiy and Child's Hospital, -Stalen Island, and 
elected a fellow of the New York State Medical 
Association. She was present at the organisation 
of the New York Committee for the Prevention of 
State Regulation of Vice, in 1876, and was 
appointed one of the vice-presidents, which office 
she still holds. She was elected a member of 
Sorosis in 1889. The work done in the v:irious 
positions which Dr. Lukens has tilled since she 
graduated has all been distinguished tbr its 
unfailing thoroughness. Her executive ability in 
hospital administration has been of a high standard 
and marked with the same methodical order that 
has characterised her whole career in life. 

IfUMMZS, Mrs. Dorothea, physician, bom 
in Chiliicolhe, Ohio, gth November, 1860. Her 
parents were Josiah II, Rhodes, of old Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch slock, and Sarah Crosby Swift, of 
New England Puritan stock. Several brothers 
and a sister of the young Dorothea died in infancy. 
In 1868 the family moved to Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Dorothea entered the Portsmouth Female College, 
and at the age of sixteen years \\:t» graduated as 
B.A. and was the salutalorian of her class. Two 
years later she went to Philadelphia, Pa., and 
entered Mme. Emma Seller's conservatory of music. 
She remained two years, learning some music and 
hearing a great deal of the best in concert and 
opera, ana reading indiscriminately and super- 
ficially everything that was found on the shelves of 
tAe F^blic Library, that looked Interesting. Later 
she went to Boston, Mass., and studied music 
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under James O'Neil of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. In 1880 she became the wife of 
Charles F. Lummis. the well-known writer. In 1881 
sheenteredlhemedical school of Boston University, 
and graduated with honors in 1S84. During the 
last year of her college life she served as resident 

Khysician in the New England Conservatory of 
lusic. In 1885 she removed to Los Angeles, 
where she began to practice medicine. She has 
been highly successful in her practice. She has 
obtained prompt recognition from her fellow phy- 
sicians, and has served as president and secretary 
of the County Medical Society, and as correspontl- 
ing secretary of the Southern California Medical 
Swriety. She served as dramatic editor of the Los 
Angeles "Times," and she is now the musical 
editor and critic of that journal. In her practice 
she found much cruelty and neglect among the 
children, chiefly of the Mexicans, and among 
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humane society, and brought the cases of neglect 
and cruelty into the courts, making the society at 
once a power. In her vacation tours she has 
visited many of the Indian plieblos in New Mexico, 
and has made a collection of arrow-heads, Navajo 
silver and blankets, Acoma polter>', baskets and 
other curios of that country. Besides her profes- 
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I, and has contributed many important 
to the various medical Journals of standing 
... the United States. 

ZfUTZi Mrs. Adella Armstrong;, artist and 
art-leacher, bom in Knoxville, Tenn., 35th June, 
1859. She is full of ambition for herself and the 
people of her native city, and for that reason. 
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besides devoting herself to training a iai^e clnss of to hold such a position, and she filled it with great 
pupils, she wens her private ijallery and studio honorlo hetselfand benefit tothedependentclasses, 
l_lp visitors. She is a daughter of Roljert Houston She has spoken much in public, chiefly before 
^■lavTCr and Sn amateur artBtoTvote. legislative committees in behalf of charitable insti- 
° " ^ "* tutions. but also before State conventions of chari- 

ties. She read papers in the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women in Chicago 
nnd Boston, and her ideas were so practical and 
lijnible as lo attract unusual attention. She is at 
|)[i sr lit engaged in looking after the general inler- 
■ sisuf the Girls" Industrial School in Milwaukee, 
.in'l lihc is more especially prominent in connection 
u ith the World's Columbian Exjiosition. 

LVON, UIbS Anne Boseman, author, bom 
111 Mobile. Ala., isih Febniar)'. iS6o. Her father's 
l)..oj>1e were English and Welsh. He uas con- 
iicclcd with some of the leading familit-a of Vir- 
^iiii.i, among them the Temples, the Pendielons 
and the Strothers. "Porte Crayon," General 
Sir.itht-r of the Union Army, the noted artist and 
dv^iriptive writer, was his cousin. Mr. Lyon was 
,1 111. Ill of remarkable influence and was noted for 
lii^ k-;irning and marvelous memory. His name 
\i,LS lliomasT A.Lyon. Miss Lyon's mother was 
.^l,lry Coffee Heard, a descendant of two illustrious 
' itiiri;ia families. Anne is the oldest of t^n chil- 
dii ri, sixofwhomareliving. Herfatherdiedin 1888. 
Ill '.'irly youth she resided in Mobile and in the 
.^■.\ .imp country of the Mississippi, where her father 
na5 tonsiructing a railroad. She always had the best 
inslruclore. Her favorite studies were French, 
hi.story and mylho!6gy. She read poetry with a 
passionate love and a clear perception. Her 
associations h;ive always been congenial and con- 
ducive to her art. Miss I.yon's successes have 
been in pjtlp.', short sketches and novels. Her 
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Mis. Luli from her childhood breathed an atmos- 
phere of refinement and culture. Her fondness (or 
the pencil was developed early. Her general 
education was received in Augusta Seminary, 
Staunton, Va., and in the Southern Home School. 
in Etaltimore, Md. In both schools her art study was 
prominent Afterwards she was a pupil in painting 
under the best masters. She worked nearly a year 
in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine An 
BUDDlemenlea that course by study in thi 

Gallery in Washington, D. C The mother 
of two children, a devoted wife and the mistress 1 il 

beaudful home, "Westwood," she finds Ikt 
enthu^asm for art work In no wise abated. M^ r 
studio contains many pictures thai arc worthy. [Iirr 
htisband warmly seconds all her efforts as artist 
and teacher. Notwillislanding her home cares ami 
the claims of society, she finds time for the labor 
of her life. She has been the recipient of various 
prises and medals. 

IfTNDE, Blrs. Hary Blizafaetli Blanch- 
acd. philanthropist, born in Truxlon, Cort- 
laticl county, N. Y., 4ih December. 1811). Her 
falb^ was Azariel Blanc hard. Her mother 
was Elizabeth Baticock, a native of South Kingston, 
R. 1. She was educated principally in the Al- 
bany Female Academy, where she was grad- 
uated in i8j9, taking the first prize medal fur 
composition, which was presented by the gov- 
ernor of the Slate, Hon. William H. Seward. 
Mis. Lynde has spent most of her married life In 
Milwaiucee, Wis. She is the widow of the eminent 
lawyer, Hon. William Pitt Lynde. _.._..,_,. 

pointed a member of the Wisconsin State Board to niany well-known papers, " No Saint " ( 

.Charities and Reforms, while Governor Lucius ville), her first novel, made a, 
in office. She was the first woman for \iseW. 
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Camp," lier second novel, maiatains the author's 
standards. She excels iti descriptive work. 

IfYON, Miss Maiy, educator, burn in Buck- 
land, Mass., aSih February, 1797. From long-lived 
ancestors, prominent for six generatiocis in New 
England iti all activities of church and State, she 
inherited a .sound mind in a sound body and ster- 
ling qualities of character. From the common 
school she went to the academies in Ashfield and 
Amherst, Mass.. and had been for seven years 
teaching successfully in the schools of Buckland 
and vicinity, when her (hirst for knowledge led her, 
in iSn. to Rev. Jusi'ph limerson's seminary in 
Byficld. Mass. At that time it was generally 
thought that the common I'lements of education 
were suliieient for women, and that more learning 
te[ided to make them less useful. Mr. F.merson 
t>elieved in a higher e<lucatiun for women and 
taught that it should be sou;!ht and used as a means 
of usefulness, Aftertwo terms under his teachings. 




and their appeals were fruitless. Failing in that 
effort. Miss Lyon left Ipswich, in 1834, alter mucli 
and close study of the problem, with the distinct 
purpose of founding a permanent institudon 
designed to train young women for the highest 
usefulness. Her aim was not the benefit of woman 
primarily, but the good of the world through 
woman. She laid her plan before a few gentlemen 
in Ipswich, invited ti^elher for the purpose. 6tli 
September, 1834, They appointed a committee 
to act till trustees should be incorporated. The 
committee issued circulars and delegated Rev. 
Roswell Hawks to solicit funds. Miss Lyon's aims 
were pronounced visionary and impracticable. Her 
motives were misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
Many people had no faith in appeals for free gifts, 
a low salary for te.ichers was disapproved, and the 
domestic feature, regarded unadvisable by many, 
was ridiculed by others. Miss Lyon never doubled 
that tile object would eventually commend itself to 
the coinmuii-sense of New Enghmd. She often, 
went widi Mr. liawks from town to town, though 
at great cost of feeling, for she knew she was mis- 
judged. The peculiar features of her plan became 
the means of Its success. Within two months she 
collected from the wonien of Ipswich and vicinity 
nearly f t.duo. What Ipswich Seminary did for her 
in the eastern part of the State, the Buckland school 
did in the western. _ She obtained the aid of a few 
men of wealth, but, instead of depending on a few 
large gifts, chose to gain the intelligent mterest of 
the many with (heir smaller sums. On iilh Febru- 
ary, 1836, the Governor of Massachusetts signed 
the charter incorporating Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
and on 3rd Ocloiter the corner-stone was laid for a 
building to acconunodate eighty students and their 
teachers. It was only half the size of the original 
plan, but was all that funds would thenatlow. As 
fast as money was received, it was used upon the 
building, and forfumisliings Miss Lyon appealed to 
benevolent wonien. Sewing-societies in different 
towns gave i-aeh a bed iind oedding or money for 
furniture and apparatus. After three years of 
labors and anxieties the school o|>ened on 8th 
November, 1837. The house was not wholly 
fuiished nor fully furnislu-d. but it was filled with 
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Miss Lyon w.is ,issislaiit l>rin<;ipal fi.r three years 
in the acadeuLy in Ashfield, a position never before 
occupied by a wc)nian. For the next ten years she 
was :is--oci.ited with a former pupil and assisl.int iif 
Mr. Kmerson, Miss lir.mt, m an academy for 
girls in Derry, N, H. Utiring the wiiitir, when 
that schoc.l was closed, owing to the severity of the 
dimale. she lau;;hl u school ufluT own in Ashland 
or Buekl.iiid. and subseipiently in Ijiswicb, Mass. 
The six .li[iloTn,is givt-n th.irgraduate-i in i>erry in 
N'ovenil»-r, iSji, on cum|)lelinK a three-year 
course uf slmlv, werij the first, so far as known, 
ever o.iifened on vonng women. I'.uier more 
favorable auspios in Ipswidi their marked succ---ss 
and the call from all parts of the t'lii'in for their 
gr.uhiales as teachers warranted the desire to 
[KTpi-luate their schoril, and they pleaded for 
endowment, urging that it was as necessary for the 
/n^nn.iiience of a Seminar^' for young women as of a 
co/A-ffc /!/r yvun^ nwn. The public «ms apathetic, 



never called into more freiiuer 

use than in so adjusting her tune-lables that liter- 
ary and domestic de])artments should not interfere. 
Such was her skill in systematizing the work and 
in organi/ingherfurces, every student giving an hour 
a day, that all the details of household cares were 
faidifuUy provided for. and without infringing on 
school work. Thai feature of Iheplan, least under- 
stood and most ridiculed, was not introduced to 
teach housework. It was first thought of as one 
means of lessening outlay. It did coiUribute to that 
end, and for si.\teen years the annual charge for 
board and tuition was only fAv. Kut in iLs useful- 
ness for creating a liome atmosphere, fordeveloping 
a spirit of self-lielp and of willing curipenition, and 
for cultivating other trails essential to making any 

favor so much stronger, eieii before it was put to 
test, Ihat she seldom alluded to its economy, and 
aflerwanis often said; "if dollars and cents alone 
were concernL-tl. we would drop it at once; the 
department is loo complicated and re<|uires t€x> 
niuch care lo Ih: continued, were it not for its great 
advantages." Besides organizing and overseeing 
all the departmenls, she gave systematic n.'ligtous 
instruction, matured a course ot^ study and l^gbt 
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several branches herself. She was versatile and 
enthusiastic in the class-room and out of it. Her 
personal influence permeated the family. She was 
unifonnly cheerful and often humorous. Her voice 
was sweet and strong. She was of full figure, pure 
pink-and-white complexion, with clear Diue eyes, 
wavy, light brown hair and a face that v.iried with 
every shade of fetling. Of the first year's students, 
four entered the senior and tliirty-foiir the middle 
class. Their ita! for the seminary and that of their 
teachers wtre scarcely inferior tu Miss Lyon's. 
Before the school upened, many feared that students 
could nut be ohtaincd without easier terms of 
admission, for the prcpanition required was in 
advance of what li;td generally been regarded as a 
finished education fur sirls. That fyar was never 
realized, though the reiiuirenienis were stendily in- 
creased. Nearly tw()-hundri.<l were refused the firet 
ff\T, andfiiur-liundred thesecond for want of room, 
the fourth year the buildin); w<is enl.irged and its 
capacity doubled; yet applicants grea I ly exceeded 
accommodatioas. The three-)ear course of study 
isbejjunwilh the intentii'nofex" '' ■■ ■ •■ 
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then gave her time to literary pursuits. She was 
one of the first women who presented parlor lec- 
tures on literature in the WesL The subject of 
her firet lecture was "TheSonneL" "The Ode" 
was her second presentation to the public. A 
series of lectures on literature completed her 
course. Her success in her native city led her to 
try a new tield. In i38o she started on a literary 
tour in the West. Her afternoon and evening 
"literaries" were given in almost every city of 
note from Cincinnati to l^iramie, Wyo. She will 
publish her aids and helps to the study of English 
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tending it to four, 
jimtinued ti.) urge the change. But 
1 upiiii woman's education was such 
rsth:it ■■ the tnistees," says the semi- 
i still afraid tu wnture it." It 
. She desipined to include Latin 
and French and wished tinic'fDrdreek and Hebrew, 
but, because the views of the coniniuniiy would not 
allow it sooner, she wailed ten years before I^tin 
had a place in the r«]nired course. Yet there 
were classes in Latin and in French almost from 
the first. For eleven-aud-a-liiilf years she was 
spared toperfect her jilans, simplifying each depart- 
ment and reducing its details to such order that 
others could lake them in charge. Her successors 
continued her prc^ressive work. It contributed to 
the change in public opinion that created colleges 
for women, and a new charter in iBSS granted full 
college powers to Mount Holyoke Seminary and 
College. From the first the seminary had a de- 
cidedly religious, though not sectarian, character. 
Miss Lyon lived to see not less than eleven special 
revivals and nearly five-hundred hopeful conversions 
there. Hundreds of her pupils became home- 
mis»onaries or teachers in the West and South. 
Nearlyseventywereconnected with foreign missions. 
Miss Lyon never would accept from the institution 
more than a salary of fioo and a home within its 
walls, and nearly half Uiat salary she gave to mis- 
^ons. She died 5th March. 1S49, Late in February 
rfie was suffering with a severe cold and nervous 
headache, when she learned of a fatal turn in the 
illness of a student. Regardless of herself, she went 
to the sufferer with words of comfort and help. Her 
own illness was brief and attended with delirium. 
The marble above her grave bears the sentence 
from one of her last ttlks with her school: "There 
is nothing in the universe that I fear, but that I 
shall not know my duly, or shall fait to do it.'' 

Hc:AVOT, Hiss £tiiina, author and lecturer. 
bom in Cincinnati, Ohio, 2,ird October, 1841, 
She is a daughter of Daniel and Mary B. McAvoy. 
Her father, a Scotch -Irish man, was born in Belfast, 
Ireland. He was one of the pioneers of Cinciimati. 
He was a horticulturist and a lover of nature. 
"The Cincinnati Art Museum now stands on the 
site of the McAvoy honieslead. Emma McAvoy 
was graduated as a gold -medalist from the Wood- 
wanfhigh school in 1858. For a number of years 
she was known as one of the grammar- teachers 
of Cincinnati. Her reputation as a teacher secured 
for her early in 1870 the principalship of one of the 
largest schools in Kansas City, Mo. Illness ~ 
family caused her to '-•■■" •" '^' 




} Cincinnati. She 



literature in bonk fnr 
recent death til' ln-r 
pursuits, 

HcCABE, Mrs. Harriet Calista Clark, 
philanthropist, bum in Sidney Plains, Delaware 
county, N. V, Her parents were devout mem- 
bers of tlie Methodist Church. CalisLi was reared 
on a farm. Unlil the age of tweh'e she was 
educated cither in ihe district school or by private 

Kverness. She became a iluent I->eiicli scholar 
fore she was ten years of age, and dehghted in 
thescientificstudyof plants. When she wastwelve 
years of age, her parents removed to Elmira, N.Y., 
where she passed several years in school. She 
taught seven years in Dickinson Seminary, 
VVilliamsporl, Pa., at the end of which time she 
l>ecame tlie wife of i,. D. McCabe, professor of 
mathematics and afterwards of philosophy in the 
Ohio W'esleyan University, Delaware, Q. Her 
conversion occurred at the age of twenty. She has 
been engaged in the various women's societies in 
the church since that time. In April, 1874, she 
wrote the constitution of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Ohio, which was the first 
uniun organized. That constitulion was accepted 
by the organising committee, which represented 
the Stale and which proposed the name, "Wor 
man's Christian Tcm^v.wwL'i \iw«wv:' '\\v>t'i*a.'wi 
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convention met in June in Springfield, Ohio, and work for the American Press Association, and her 
ratified the convention and accepted the name. The letters were favorably received from the start. Her 
ronvention was held in the Evangelical Lutheran first intention was to spend a few months abroad 
Church of Springfield, but the William Street and then return to her home, to engage in literary 
work. A luve of Paris and Its wonderful possibili- 
ties, and a desire to become familiar with the 
French language, kept her there for more than a 
year. She has written. for several Ohio papers 
since she was thirteen years old, her later commu- 
nication, with widening circles of readers, being 
through the American Press Association, McClure's 
Syndicate, Harper's publications, "St. Nicholas," 
"Frank Leslie's Magazine," "Popular Science 
Monthly," " Lippincolt's Magazine," the "Cosmo- 
politan" and the "Christian Union." She has 
been a contributor to Chicago, Washington and 
New York jiapers, and since making her home in 
New York sne has written for the "Tribune," 
"Herald," "World" anu "Commercial Adver- 
tiser." ShehassucrtL'dedln New York. She is on 
the sunny side of the twenties, thoroughly up in 




IIAKK] 



Methodist Episcopal Church, Delaware, Ohio, 
claims the honor of having the oi^anl;cinK work 
done and the name of the great organization given 
within its walls. The N.itional Union, organiiied In 
the fall following in Cleveland, t)liio, accepted the 
constitution of tlie Ohio union, with the requisite 
modifications. It also accepted the name u-liich it 
now bears. After ser\'ing the Ohio utiiun for five 
vears, she withdrew to enjoy her hoiiie and respite 
from public nssemb]ii:s. to which sht- is nut inclined. 
After some lime she yielded t.j e;trii(fst persuasion 
to aid in the National Woman's Indian Association, 
and then in the Woman's Home Mission.nry Society 
of her own church. She now edits "Wom-in's 
Home Missions." the ollici;il or^':in of that society, 
rt-sidi-iits. and also secretary 




ofils Indian bureau. 

UcCABE. UiBB Lida Rose, nuiboi 
nalist. b..ni in Culmnbiis, (llii... of Irisl 
She shoivi'd an early imiiiiatioii fur litvi 
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work and tiiiiri.- aiiihitiims velLtu^e^ 
biK.k-miikinj;. A liltlu vulumt' of histi.rii- skrlihcs, 
with tiR- title "Dnn't Voii Kenu inIxT?" dealiiit; 
with 1 ariy <-\eiits in lifr liome, CoUimbus, and tlie 
Sciolo v.ill.y. Ohio, Ma.s sncci-s.s(hl When hcT 
-SiHial and Literary Recollections of W. D How- 
ells" a[>j)iMred in " Lijipincott's Majia/itie," the 
reviL-wer referred to the writer as "Mr. L. R. 
McCabe," herinltials only bdn^ given. Fursome 
time those initials covered her ulentily and wcm a 
hearing from those who fiiiled to detect "only a 
wom.m " In her robust, grai-eful style. In 
liiKp, in the Paris Kxjiiisition, she did her lirst 



the theor>' and the execuiion of art, music and 
liteniture. 

UACE, Hrs. Frances Ifaughton, poet. Ixim 
in t)r.mo. Mv,, JSih |;nuLiiy, i,S-,fi Ikr niaid*.'n 
nxmie was Lau-hton. In ih;; her family moved to 
FoxLTiift, Mf-, where l-r;nu.s w.is rvared and 
educated. .Shu studied in the aiademy In th.it 
town. She was a liri-lit, aitive. intelligent girl, 
and at tlie aj;i- of tin >iiirs uas studying Latin and 
other advaii.vd brandies. At the age of twelve 
jears sIil' «rote virsirs that were published, and her 
talents iu that line wt-re cultivated and developed. 
Tile family niovi.il to Hanjior, Me., and there she 
was graduated in the hi},'li school and took a course 
intiennanand music with private teachers. She 
published poems in the New York "Journal of 
Ciimnii-rce." At the age of eighteen she published 
her famous hvmn, "Only Waiting." in the Water- 
ville "Mail." Others attempted U) claim the 



authorshipof that hymn, but she proved herri^ht to 
it. beyondalldoubt, initt78, aflcnthadbeenratedas 
a classic. In it$<;5she became tlie wife of Benjamin 
K. Mace, a lawyer uf Bangur, rt^naining in that 
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McClain has never published a book, but her poems, 
skelches and stories have appeared in various papers 
and magazines uf Indiiina and uther States. Her 
work is of a high order, pure, refined and eievatine. 
She is the wife of Rev. T. B. McClain, of tne 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

McCOMAs, Mrs. Alice Moore, author, 
editor, lecturer and reformer, bom id Paris, III., 
i8th June, 1850. Her father, the late Gen. Jesse 
H, Moore, scholar, clergyman, soldier and states- 
man, who died while scn-ing his government as 
United Stales Consul in Callao, Peru, was at the 



tors were noted for their valor and love of country 
in the wars of 1776 and 1812. Her mother, a 
native of Kentucky, was a daughter of one of Ken- 
tucky's prominent families, which gave to the world 
the famous clergyman, William H. Thompson, and 
J(An W. Thompson the celebrated Indiana jurist. 
From both sides of her familv she inherited literary 
taste. From the age of eignt jrears she had her 
own opinions on social and religious questions, and 
oflen astonished her elders with profound question- 
ings, which brought upon herthe name of "peculiar," 
and her aggressiveness as she became older, in cling- 
ing to those opinions, even when very unpopular, 
added to that the opprobrium, "self-willed and 
headstrong." During the Civil War, in which 
nearly all her male relatives and friends, including 
the man whose wife she afterwards became, baa 
enlisted for the defense of the Union, she com- 
menced the study of polities. At that time she 
read of the woman's rights movement. While 
she h.id not the courage openly to advocate a 
thing hooted at and pronounced "unwomanly" 



GUTON MACK. 

city until iSSj, when tht-y renmved to San Jos^, 
Ciii. , wiiere tliey now reside. Kour of the 
eight children born to them died. When the hitesl- 
bum hiid entered its second yenr, her fountain of 
poetry, which had run mislly underground during 
tu-enty years, sprangup afresh, and " Israfil " was . 
written, appeanng with illustrations in "Harper's ; 
Magazine,' winning for Iut i|uick rerogiiiliun and 1 
advancing her toward the front rank of singers. 
Since thvii her ]>oenis hnvt- found place in the 
leading niagiizines and ji~>nm^Lis. In 1SN.1 she pub- 
lished a rullection of piH.-nis in a vulunie entided 
"U'gends. I.jricsand.'^Dnnf.K.' soon followed by 
a second edition. enlar;:ed and extended. In 1K8H, 
a volume of her latest Murk h;is tuililislied with the 
tide " 1 'nder I'iiie anil Talm. ' addinj; to her 
reputation. 

McCIfAIN, Mrs. Iioaise Bovnnajt, author, 
bom in Miidison, Ind., 9th Au;ni~l. iKji She was 
educated in the common srhools of thnt city, gradu- 
atingfruni the hii^h school when but liUle more di^in 
fourteen years of age. While in those davs she ex- 
hibited remark:ihk- facility In the stiff, formal lessons 
of the text-books, her mind and henrt were fast 
developing along aiioth'T line uholly independent 
of the disnpline uftheschcHjl-roum, iind at an early 
age she had shown a great fondness f<ir [Hjctry. 
That fondness wns partly inherited and partly due to ; 

the inspiring scenes amid wliich she grew up. Her 
mother. Kmily Huntley Bowman, who was acousin 

of Lydia HunOey Sigoumey, was herself a jHw.t of i.ouisk hiiwiian ii.ci.ain. 

more than ordinary ability. Her father, Klijah 

Goodell Bowman, was a man of stoing mental by many in lier circle, her nature reiiclled against 
powers and wide and dtversi lied knowledge, and the inc-iiuiility of the sexes. In school she traded 
to his careful and healthful pruning is due much of compositions for worked-out mHihcmatical prob- 
the symmetry which her work possesses. .Mrs. lems, averaging many terms from svrk \fi ^jubl 
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MccoMAS. Mccracken. 

x'kly on as ninny <lif!erent stihiecls, She is known in the lllvriiry uurld ils "Alma Vivian 
ill' SI) iis til fSCiipf." tlfttction. At Mylu." Her nuiiden niiniv wna McLaughlin. Miss 
liiliim was tu achieve sninethin};, McLauglilin's (.tlucatiun uas betitin in Cliarleston, 
solace was in writinjj stories and and she was fn>iduat<.'cl from the Acncltmy of itie 
\'isit.ilion, Frederick, M<i. She became a willow 
in less than a year after her marriage. Keliiniing 
to her okl home in SitiLth Carolina, she first wnrtt; 
for diversion. ( )n every side slie reo.:ived eiici.ur- 
anenieiit for her worli. In Jannarj-. 1S92, Mrs, 
McCracken became cimlribnliriK e<iilor to ihu 
"Lyceum Mana/ine." Aslieville, \ C. In May, 
1892. she is-soed, as editor and proiirietor, a hand- 
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In iiddilio 



designid lo descrilH- 
rons of the famous he.ilih 
S.C.. her home. Sliehasv.rill 
biy fi.r Ihe '-Old lloLiu-slvad 



UcCULLOCH, Mrs. Catbni 

lawyer. b.>m in HunsomiilU. N 
N. v., .ilh Jun,.. iShj. hi iW> 



1 l.i- 



:'S. it i: 



ical < 



poeii 



of V 



en llOr idu.-.iliou w.is linisl 
vent of Si. Mary, ne.ir r.rre l\imU 
she was united in marria;;i' loCliarli 
a younK kiwyer, and fur il«- ni-M 
duvoled hersi'lf lr> ihe duties of m 
housekee|>er. Kinan<ial disaMcr 
thu panic of 1.H76 suc'iit aw.iv lioju' 
Her hu.Hl>iind, h-li.-viii- di:il lie 



Annc'X to Ihe i,os Any. 



the Woman Suffrage 




m name McCiill..<h S M<-rullodi. In Keb- 
\Siii. she :iddriss(-d liolh sen.ite and house 
iresentaiives in Illinois, in committi-e-s of the 
, oil the suffrap; (luestion. 
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Then.' she iiuidc the acqiiiiintaiice of 
Jrtnuiirius A. MaiSinlian, an Americar. native of 
the Statu ui Ohiu, war C(im:s]Min<lL-nt uf the N'uw 
York" iTerakl," whom slie married in 1873. Since 
then Mrs. Miic<iahan hiLS letl a very nii^ralory life, 
follou'inu; \kt husband to Koinnania. nlii-ri' slie 
reinainixl lhri)ui;hout the Kusso-Turkish War in 
the rear of tlie arnty, acciiniiiinned h\ lior ilirc'c- 
year-old son, watchiwK the rare uf lliV woiiniii-d, 
anil lit wiirk re(-iM\')nK hi-r lniti1)aiid's (1is|>:il<-hes 
written for tlie"l>aily News," <if London. She 
carried liis inslructiiius as to llie translalin); and 
teiejjraphinK ol the disjialrlifs and llie re;;iilaliiin 
of the movements of his omrivrs. As ilnrinKthe 
Carlist War. so also fn>in tiiu' ruar of tlie Knssian 
anny, Mrs. -Mactlnhan was writinj" ne»s-letU'rs 
alMnittheriimiKiiKii, and had tliem jmlilishi'd nnder 
her IniKhnnd'it naMie, in Kt. reiLTslnirjr's most Intlu- 
enlial lilfenil |iii|>er, the "dolus." Tlien lic^an 
her own ioiimatistie cari-er, In which slie i^ave her- 
.self nil alti^rlher on the dealh ..f lu-r husband, at 
' of the Russo 
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connly, N. Y., in 1S12. She is the voiinj:est child 
of the lale Rev. WllliarTi Arthur. ' She «:is ed- 
ucated in private schools and completed her educa- 
tion in Mre. Ennna Willard's Female Seniinarv. in 
Troy, N. Y. Her att:iinments and aci-omplish- 
menls are far heyinul Ihe stantlards usuallv set for 
vounK women, ami her slnin;; inleliictnaf innvers 
wabfed her to Kain a IhorouKh knowledge of ever)' 
subject which she lnok up. .She iH-iariie thi- wife, 
ill 1861, of John K. McKlroy, oi AlUmy, N. Y.. 
and her home has been in that city conllnnoiisly, 
excepting durin;; her tirolher's lerm of oflice .xs 
President. When Chester A. Arthur iMcame ['res- 
ident of the I'niled Slali-s. after the ass;is.si nation 
of President ]anK-,-i ,\. (larlii-lcl, he was a widower, 
and he invitiil Mrs. M.KIrov to serve as ' 
ol the While House. She did so, :n»i h. 
in Washington was <1istint,'uis)ied liy its relit 
and its pl^sfuit affableness. Mrs. McKIm 
woman of uminmndiiiK ■^'k^ altrai-tive ptrnu 
no administration was Mvr more marked for 
d^ancc than was that of Pn-sident Arthur. Afie: 
his turn ended Nhe returned to her home inAllhiny 
where she is still livin);. 

MacOAHAN, Hra. Barbara, auth< >r and jour- 
nalist, bom in the government of Tula, Russia, 
26th April, N. s., \H^2, where the estate of her 
father, Nicholas Klajjin, was situated. She was 
educated at home with tutors and then placed in ^ 
the girls' Kymnnsia in the city of Tula, where she 
came under the influence of the directors and 
teacliers of that establishment, men who were col- 
laborators of Count Tolstoi in his school work in paper . 
Va.ssnaya Pnliana. For several years after ftratl- j'ressed by Ibe Russ 
uattim; she led a worldly imd luxurious life. In retnrned to Russia eany m I'vi.t- 
the fall ol 1871, after the conclusion of the Franco- of the wiTonalion ol .Mexander 
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engaged to supply news-letters from Russia to the took a course of training in the Boston School of 
I New York '■Times" and ilie Brooklyn "Eagle." Oratorj-, and taught one term in a dislrict school. 
I During her stay in Russia in that year she entered In 1887 she decided to siud^- law, and on 16th Fib- 
■■■ - 1 jM WTmTiifTnfr^ WJIfc -Jb^ "SflVOStl" ^ ruary of that year she registered as a law student 
. STT rr—y-—"^ .3»^ ^^,j,lj Messre. Wetmore, Noyes & Hinckley, in War- 

ren, ?a., where she had been serving^ as librarian 
in the public library. She was admitted to the bar 
on 13th May, 1890. Since her admission she has 
practiced law successfully in Warren. She was the 
second woman in Pennsylvania to be admitted to 
the bar. The first was Mrs. Carrie Kilgore, of 
f'hiladelphia. Miss McGee is equally successful as 
counselor and pleader. 

HcKBNRV, Mtw. Hary Bean, a president 
of the National Woman's Relief Corps, bom in New 
Boston, Mass,, 30th December, 1824, She is a 
daughter of David G. Sears and Olive Deming 
Sears. She received a liberal education in the 
female seminary in Rockford, 111., and became the 
wile of William A. McHenry on iSth January, 1864, 
while he was home on a veteran's furlough, after 
serving three years in the Union Army. Mr. 
McHenry returned to Washington and joined his 
comniand. Mrs. McHenry accepted the position 
of deputy treasurer of Crawford county, Iowa, in 
the office of her husband's brother, who was treas- 
urer of that county. When Mr. McHenry returned 
from the war, he settled in Denison, Iowa where 
he has resided ever since. She has been in the 
work of the Woman's Relief Corps from the first. 
She was in the Denver convention, where the 
Woman's Reli^ Corps was or^nized, and soon 
after her return a corps was instituted in Denison. 
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St. Pclersburp and tht- " Russkya Vieilomosti " of 
I Moscow, the leading liberal papers of Russia, and 
1 returned in the capacity of correspondent to those 
t.papers, to the United States, where she has lived 
ever since, still continuing to be tlie resident cor- 
'.respondent of the latter paper. In i88a she 
:became regularly associated with tlie leading lib- 
eral maeajine of Russia, the " Messenger of 
"■.iirope.'* Since the first part of 1S90 she has 
itten regular monthly articles on American life 
the St. Petersburg magazine, the "Northern 
isenger." She wrote for publication in Russia 
'over her own signature, with the exception of some 
works of fiction, pubiishetl in the " Messenger of 
Europe," under the pen-name " Paul Kasfiirin." 
\l%ile living in America Mrs. Mactiahan has fre- 
quently contributed letters to the syndicate "Amer- 
'— n Press As.sodation." the New York " Herald." 
New York "Times" and the New York "Trib- 
." She wrote articles for the " Youth's Com- 
ion," " Lippincott's Magaiine," and her novel, 
Xenia Repunina," writlen in English, was pib- 
shcd in New York and London (18^). Mrs. 
IscGahan considers her home in America, where 
only child, Paul MacCahan, is being brought 
and where her husband's remains rest In fiis 
Slate, Ohio, to which they were brought 
over in 1 884 from Ciiii-.t.iiniii.-i>li- l)v ihe Federal 
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HcKINLBV, Ht8. Ida Sftxton, wife 



ine been one of the pioneers of ihut work in i860. William McKinley. iwenty-fourih President of the 
Host of her life was passed on a farm. She was I'nited Stales, bom in Canton, Ohio, 8th June, 1847. 
I^iaduated in the Warren high school in 1886, She The families of her parents were atnoro ^ ^ift yo- 
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ne«TS of Ohio, ami her grandfather. Jolin Saxton, 
establish!:^ the Ciintim " ku]>ositor\'." ime of the 
oldest newKjKipLTN in the Stale. She iiilieritud a 
cheerful, bright tenipL-ranient fnmi ht-r nuithtr, 
which has been the fuundalion of a uoniaiily life 
under llm drawhiick of ill health, and fruni her 
father practical ability and ftixx' jiidj,ntieiil in all 
the affain of the world. Her dtlieairy <if constitu- 
tion made it necessar*' to sliurlen lier scIhkiI days, 
and she left the yoiint; liidiL-s' school hi Media, Pa, , 
at the a^e of sixtL-en yiars. Her pnicticai father 
believed in a bnsini-s,s etUitatiiin for youii); wotnt-n, 
somethinK inuistial in Iho.se da\s. and she st>ent 
some time in a Imnk as his as-iistani. .-K six-nionlh 



in her niarria)^- to Major McKink-v on ihe 251!- 
Janiwry, iH-ji. .\llhcinj;li delic^ile from iier earliest 
years, nivahdisin ilid nol nutke Mrs. MeKinlev ilf 
victim until alter her niarriat;e. Tlionj;!! she'ha) 



McKINLEV. 

qucnce of her <k'lieate health Mrs. McKinley can- 
not respond to every social demand her (tosition 
levies, and will be in a great measure relieved 
bj; Mrs. Hobart, the Vice-President's wife, «ho 
will preside when necessary at affairs of state. 
Both are women of relinenient and tact. 

HOBART, Mra. Fannie Tattle, the uife 
of the \' ice- President of the United Stiites. \v;is 
born in Patterson, New Jersey. She is a daii);h(er 
of Judte Socrates Tiittle, with whom Mr. Moliart 
studied law. an<1 they were married list July. 1K69. 
Mrs. Holuirt, on liearinu of Mr. Holmri's rioniira- 
tion, lelenraphed IkicI; to him the devoted words 
of Ruth. ■■ Whither Ihoii jriK'st 1 will ^o.'' .She 
has alwiivs lived in die cilv <ff her birdi. with 
whose lelidini; i)lnhintlir..pi.;s she ll;is been con- 
nected. She is presidein of the ( Hd Woman's 
s 1-Ix change. 
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been unfhied for active [Kirlici 
enjoyments Hhich W.ishiiis;loo I 
been inthe hi-licr 
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iiilTroKe. She has 
served a term oi iour vears \n elfcli..n of the k-- 
islatiire as inislee of the hospital for Ihe ins.ine in 
Indeiiendenrc. Iowa. She is president of iheCi'ok 
County Kiiu;d SiifTraKe Asso<i:iiiiin. Recently she 
has tiikeii nil kinderKarteii uuik, .iiid has for tuo 
years served as siiin.-rvis<ir o( the C'hic.i;;.> Kinder- 
Kartell Tniinirig School. She is a Moman of dis- 
tinct individiiahtv. 

McKINNEY, Mrs. Kate Slanghter, author 

and [loel, hum in London. Ky., 'ilh l-Vbrliary. 1.S57. 

is familiar Ioihe].iililichv her 'i>eii-iiame,"Ka'lydid." 

.She was craduale<l in 'l)aii;:hlers" College, l!ar- 

happy rodsburj;. Kv.. and soon atler liecaiiie die wife of 



life, in theiriendshli 

Iters of herownf.iii 
say she has been .1 
his iM.litical career, bis most iaiihdil 

adviser, and proud of his success. ; ,. 

residence at Cohimbus, Ohio, (lovernor and Mrs. McKi 
MnKinle;^' returned in JamiHrv, 1S9A, to Canton, the f1( 
A mnga/me article in iSiji desiiril«il .Mrs. .McKin- 



k-y under the heading, ''i. 
known Men." The presidential campaign 
made this diaracleri/alion oiisolele. and sii 
March. iSnj, sll-' has been Ihe honoreil mist 
/Ac trxtfiitive ni.iifiiiin at \\'asliiiigion. In 



iiiarily happy married ]ames I. McKiiinev. She hits written verses since 

Mho know lierworth. she was fiiteeii years of age. The llrsl were pub- 

■f <;li.;irilabU- works, lislied in the ■' Cotirier-Journal.'' from which 1 hey 

recipiinis and mem- found a way inlo the Uadinj; niAvspapers anel mag- 

i-e wlio know her best amines. Her Kentucky homi' stands out wilh fre- 

her husb.md ill i[Ueiicv in die p:i;;es of her published volume. 

Kaluliil-s Poems." She has a Ivric gift, and 

j>oeiiis have a melody and sweetness. Mrs. 

■' -'s her inspiration from the trees and 

[i the hr.Hiks, which arc to her Ihe 
She has the faculty of 



of Well- singing wilh easi' and naturalness im these subjects 



iSofi 



A ber lie:( 



McMANUS, Hiss Emily Julian, i>oet. Irani 
■,:..., ill Hath, Oiii., ,v.>tl' Tk-cember, 1H65. She is of 
iiise- Irish extr;iclion on both her father's and mother's 
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side. She grew up an imaginatwe child, fond of and power of a potentate. Their mansion in Charles 
the companionship uf books, especially books of street. Berki;lev Square, a survival of the time of 
pot^try. Her father, a. man of scholarlv tastes, William 111, into which tliey had introduced many 



encouraged the love of literature in his daughter. 




modern comforts and luxuries, became tlie center 
of a generous hospitality, where scholarly, agree- 
able people, distinguished in letters, art or science, 
men notable fi>r civil or military servici-s, or for 
lineage and position, found congenial association. 
Ever a devoted student of the best books, with a 
mind enriched by extensive travel, a residence in 
foreitoi Ciipitals. and acquaintance with intelligent 
society, with a brilliant conversational K'^t, and a 
fascinating personality, she soon won a host 
of devoted friends, 'I'be happy home in Mayfair 
receivi'd an awful shock in 18S9, wliin Col. Mc- 
Murdo died, without a moment's warnin};, from the 
bursting ofa blood-vi-ssel in the brain. The Portu- 
guese government took advantage of that event, 
and seiited the Delagoa Bay Railway, an important 
line traversing the Portuguese territory in southeast 
Africa, from DehiEoa Bay on the coiist to tlie Trans- 
vaal frontier, which Col. Mc Murdo had built under 
a concession direct from the king of Portugal, and 
which from its uniqui' position gave the man whose 
courage and enieji>rise had prompted iLs construc- 
tion a power sufficient to arouse the envy of the 
Portuguese government and people. The seiiiure 
was made under tlie Hinisy pretext of a technical 
breach of contract, and was such a high-handed out- 
rage that the English and American governments 
took prompt action to protect the interests of Mrs. 
McMurdo and those .issociated with her husband in 
the ownership of the railway. Ibrtucal admitted 
its liability and joined with the United Stales and 
British governments in asking the Swiss parliament 
to appoint a commission from the leading jurists to 



Miss McManus obtained her early education in the 
public school of her native town, and later in the 
Kingston Collegiate In.Uilule and in the Ottawa 
Nrirmal School. In the latter she w.'us fitted to 
i>e a public-school teacher. Having taught for 
a period with markfd success, she entered in 
1888 the arts de|iarlment of yueen's University, 
Kingston, Ont. Miss McManus has contributed 
poems to the Kingston "Whig," the Toronto 
"Globs." the "Irish Canadian," the "Educa- 
tional Jounial,'' "Oneen's College Journal " and 
the Toronto "Ueik." Mr. W. U Liahthall, 
of Montreal, the compiler of an anthok^y ol 
Canadian poetry, enlilled "Songs of the Great 
Dominion," wliich was published in I^ondon, 
Eng., makes special mention iif Miss McManus' 
poem, ".Manitiiba," in his introduction to that 

McHDRDO, Hrs. Katharine Albert, social 
leader, wiis bi>rii in the " Beckwilh Homestead," 
the beautiful horn.' in Palmyra. N. Y., of her 
grandfather, Col. Gcoi^'e Beckwith. Her maiden 
name \»as Katharine Albert Welles. Her youth 
was chiefly spent in New York City, where her 
parents, Albert, the historical and genealogical 
writer, and Katharine Welles, rirsideil, and where 
she liecanie the wife of Cul. Edward Mc^Iurdo, a 
brilliant Kenluekian. who fought for the L'nion 
throughout the Cinl War. In iNSi they look 
up their residence in l^ndon. where Col. McMurdo 
engaged in such important and far-reaching enter- 
prises astoniaki'hisnanieafamiliarone throughout 

the financial worh I. He wasone of the earliest to enquire and tlclemiine Ihe amount of idemnity 
rect^n I i^e the commercial and financial possibilities to be paid tor the railway and the valuable rigbU 
of Sonlh Africa, and his investments and enter- conferred liy the conces,sion. That beine one of 
prisesinlhatcountri'gave him almost the importance the interesting diplomatic it\c.«i<av'iacS'&«.Qati,'iW 
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fimr governments oftkrially concerned. Mrs. Mc- 
Murdowas thrast unoa prominence perhaps repn^;- 
nant to one of her retirin;; dispusitkiii. The iribuniil 
will conclude its labors in 1893. in accordance with 
the terms of tht protocol under which is sitting. In 
nil her business with the SLite Department, with 
diplomatic and other officials, her great dignity, 
composure, al)ility and good sense have com- 
manded respect and .-idmiraiion. Her engagement 
to Fre<teric CourJland I'eufii-ld was formally 
announced, and ih>.'ir marriage ivas celelinted 
in the fall of 1891. Mr. Pennefd is an Ameritan 
gentleman who has lived many years abroad 
and who is widtly known in diploinalic, literary 
and social circles. He was for several years 
United States vice-consul-general to Cireat Bntain. 
It is probable that, after her marriage, Mrs. 
McMurdo will divide her lime between Europe and 

HcPHBRSON, HtB. Lydla Starr, poet, 
author and journalist, honi in Wamock. lielmont 
county, Ohio. Her father was William F. Starr, and 




her mother «as S:irLih I. mas 
Hnglish des<ent, ■nier.iMiilv, 
county to Li- kiiit; npiinly wli 
years old. Thev settled near 
Jersev. l.vdia i-adv sho»eil 
talents. 



ing 



■rvlliiiw till 



rapidity. U'h 
' iiy, 



the' 



seltled ui 
c she ;;re 



lo \a 



uve<l from Ikini.int 
II Ly.li^i «as three 
111- jinsenl town of 

lier studies. Icam- 
is. will 



: y<-: 



manhood. At the age of 
seventeiii slie iJe.Miiie teacher of a Select school 
in Ashland, hma She taught sueressfully and 
received a sal.iry of one dollar a week, with hoard 
among die p.ilroiis of the school. In her twenty- 
first yar slie l)t-i:ame the wife of 1 1. Mimter, and 
/At-.i'.seltJedin Keos;uK|iia, Iowa. Fivecliildren Were 
bom 111 llu-m, ofwlivni lime .sons and one (laughter 
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are now living. Widowed in early life, she placed 
her sons in printing-offices to learn a trade and 
earn a living. They are now editors and publishers 
of newspapers. Ini874Mrs, Hunter moved to die 
South, where she became the wife of Granville 
McPherson, editor of the "Oklahoma Star," pub- 
lished in Caddo. Ind.Ty. Mr^.McPherson'stastefor 
literary work there foimd exercise. She worked 
on her htisband's journal as editor-in-chief until 
1876, when she established the "International 
News" in Caddo. She did the Mteraiy work, 
while her two sons did the printing. Mr. McPher- 
son had aroiased hostility by his conduct of the 
"Star," and he was threatened with personal 
injury. He left Caddo and went to Hianco, Tex., 
where he died. Mrs. McPherson wearied of life 
among the tribes in Indian Territory. In 1877 she 
removed to Whitesl>oro, Tex. There she started 
the "Whiteslioro Democrat," wlmh was the first 
paper published in Texas by a woman. In 1879 
the " Democrat " was moved to Sherman, Tex., 
where it is still published as a daily and weekly. 
The daily is now m its t» elflh year and has long been 
the official pajier of the city as well as the county 
organ. She has, with llie aid of her sons, made it 
a paying and influential journal. Mrs. JilcPlierson 
was chosen honorary commissioner to the New- 
Orleans Kxposition from her county. In 1881 
she joined the State Press Association of Texas and 
was elected corresjionding secretar>'. In March, 
1B86, she was elected a delegate to the World's 
Press Association, which met in Cincinnati. Ohio. In 
the same month she was appointed postmaster of 
Sherman, which office she filled successfully for 
four ye-»t5. Besides all her joumalislie work, her 
society associations and her relations in numerous 
fields of work and influence, she has written 
much for public.'ition. Her poetical productions are 
numerous. They have been widely (quoted, and 
have been collected into a volume entitled " Reul- 
lura " (Bufialo, 1891.1. Shi- has a number of l)ooks 
now in manuscript, one of which is a novel entitled 
"Phlegethon." She has traveled much in Uie 
Unilerf States. She siient fonr months of 1890 
in Oregon. Nevada. Utah and neighboring States, 
and furnished letters of travel for Oregon journals. 
She is one of the busiest women of the age and 
country in which she lives. 

UADI80N, Hra. Dorothy Payne, commonly 
called Dolly Madison, wife of James Madison, iburth 
President of the United Stales, born in North Caro- 
lina, 2oth M.ly, 1772, and died in Washington. D. 
C, lath July, 184^. She was a granddaughter of 
John Payne, an Englishman, who removed from 
England to Virginia early in the eighteenth century. 
His wife was Anna Heming, a granddaughter 
of Sir Thomas Fleming, one of the pioneers of 
Jamestown. Va. His son. the second John Pavne, 
Dorothy's father, was married to Mary Cole's a 
first-cousin to Patrick Henrv. Dorothy was reared 
as a Quaker. In 1791 she Ik-came llie wile of John 
Todd, a lawyer of Pennsylvania, who «-as a mem- 
ber of the S.icitly of Friends. Mr. Todd died in 
i"W' '" Pliiiadt-lj)hia, Pa., during die vellow-fever 
scourge. In September. 1794, Mrs. Ti Hid became 
the wife of James Madison, and Ih.ir union was a 
cause <if jijy to President Washington ami his wife, 
both of whom were warm friends of Mi. and Mrs. 
Matli.son. Their long niarried life was one of 
unclouded happini-ss. Mrs. Mndison'.s extraordi- 
nary personal beauty, her hriUiaiit intellect and her 
great siH-ial powers made her the nio<li-l mistress of 
tlie White House during Ihe t«o lenns of her 
husband as I'lesident. She was a (.-ons|>icuous 
figure in society, and her knowledge of politiiN 
and diplomacy «-as extensive, and her brilliant 
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management of society contributed powerfully to came forward to labor for it. Mrs. Mallory volun- 
the success of President Madison's administration, teered to instruct the dusky children, in the face of 
During all the stirrine !:cenes of that period, in- sneers and ridicule. Her course shamed the peo- 
. eluding the sacking of Washington hy the British, pie into a sense of duty, and within three years the 
children were admitted into the white schools and 
classes, when all friction and opposition disap- 
peared. Mrs. Mailory, having no immediate use 
for the public money which she drew fur her work, 
let it remain in the bank. In 1886 she used the 
fund for the purchase of a printing plant, and soon 
after started her monthly magazme, the " World's 
Advanced Thought," with Judge H. N. Maguire 
for assistant editor. The lalter recently retired 
from editorial connection, on account of the 
pressure of other busini-ss affairs, but still con- 
tributes to its pa^es, while Mrs. Mallory, who was 
always the propnetor, has full control. Her maga- 
zine circulates among advanced thinkers and work- 
ers in every portion of the civilized world. Count 
Tolsloi, of Russia, takes it Her work, like 
that of her husband, is in Portland, but their 
home, where they rest nights and Sundays, is on 
their ranch or fruit fnrm, four miles out in the 
suburbs of the city. 

MANNING, Mrs. Jessie Wilson, author 
and lecturer, bom in Mount Pleasant. Iowa, 36lh 
October, 1855. Her maiden name was Wilson. 
She spent her childhood and received her education 
in Mount Pleasant, Immediately after (graduation 
in the Iowa Wesleyan University, In 1874, Miss 
Wilson entered the field of platform work, and was 
for live years an able and eloquent speaker on 
literary subjects and for the cause of temperance. 
In the fall of 1889 all her private ambitions and 

Sublic work were changed by her marriage to Eli 
tanning, uf Chariton, Iowa, prominent in Dusiness 



she bore herself alwjjs with dignity and courage. 
After the close of President Madison's second term '.■ 
of office they removed from Washington to his 5- 
estate in Montpelier, Va,, where they passed their i' 
lives in quiet retirement. Her life was embittered iV 
by the misconduct of her son. Payne Todd. Mrs. '.i 
Madison leltthe manuscript of her book. "Memoirs y_ 
and Letters," a most interesting volume, which f, 
W.1S published in Boston in 1887. 

BIAI,I«ORT, Mrs. I^ncy A., editor, bom in ; 
Roseburg, Douglas county. Oregon, 14th February, 
1846. Her father, Aaron Rose, settled in Oregon |> 
early in the forties, and the city of Roseburg was [?' 
named for him. He was one of the lirst white 
settlc-rs at a time when the country was an unbroken ' 
wilderness. The wife and mother died in giving 
birth to Lucy. Thuugh reared among Indians 
and surroimded constantly In early life by the 
wildest aspects of nature, she was always a ve<^e- 
tarian. Soon after reaching the years of woman- 
hood she became the wife of Rufus Mallory, who 
afterwards represented the State in Congress, and 
who is niiw one of the most successful hiwyers in 
the Pacific Northwest, and Ls the senior meinber of 
the extensive law firm to which Senator Dolph 
belongs. She accompanied her husb.ind to Wash- 
ington. Not long after their return to Salem, which 
at that time was thiir home, an incident occurred 
uhich brought out the spirit of the woman. In 
1874 the old slavery prejudice was so strong in 
Oregon that some forty-five negro and mulatto jessie 

children were prevented from attending the Salem 
public schools and kept from all chance of acouir- and political circles 
ing an education, as no white teachers could be riage Mrs. Manning 
found who would condescend to teach them. A and family of threes 
public fund was set apart for them, but no one in 18S7, c allied \.\\>^ ' 





ill Ili^ii Siati-. Since her mar- 
lasdeicrtfd hcrsi-lf to herhome 
ms. 1 ler first Im.ik.-^Wi'iV^;*. 
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ambitious work iind has iicliieved n moderate sue- schools in Chicago, and a^erward was graduattKl 
cess. She hits written a Ihi^ number of articles from the Chestnut Street Seminary fur yuung ladies, 
for the lown press, amoti^ them a series of literary then located in Philadelphia. Pa., ixitsmce removed 
criticism, and puems, and essays for magazines, to Ugontz, Pa. While purely feminine in every 
besides stories under a pen-ii.ime. Her Chariton 
home is a social and literary center. „ , , . 

HANVXI,!,:^. Mrs. Helen AdeHa, p->et, '■■ . ' : 

iMim in Ni-w IWrliii. N. Y., ,iril .AiiRUSl. iSw. Her . . -■— ' ' 

father uai dil. Arteniiis WihkI. She nilierited 
literary talent fmm her mother, several mentliers 
of whose family won k>cal celebrity, and who ntre 
noctetl with the Carys, fnim ulmm Alice and 
' ■■ T;descendetl. andalsii the liimseof IJoUR- 



Pli<,-lKw.-r 



la> 



ivll..^e< 



listinj-uislied represent a live wiis S[e|>hen. 
Acconi|>anvin(; her falhir as Helen Wiiod, she 
■ ' the West at .iii early cUiy. where she 
and has 



becan 



■ Mrs 



Cni^se. Wis 



ars her |u- 



c A. Mann," under whieh she ronlribuled to 
leading periodicals. KemnnicinK lier pen-name, 
she assumed lier own. an<1 in 1^75 piihlished a col- 
lection of her poems enlille<l, ■■ Heart Kchoes," 
which cintains hut a small portion of her veree. 
She has one <-hild. Marion, a poel of decided 
gifts. Mother and daughter piwsi-ss nnusua! 
beautv. They are Iwith hij;h-minded, refined 
and essentially feminine. Mrs. Manvllk's life has 
been one o( CJ .i >[-.te sell -:ib negation. She is 








MARBLE, Mrs. Callie Bonney, 



N.irtn'^in'or 
)l- lion fiuni 



menial strength thai is very iietiueu, iiiougn nut 
maseuline. She has puhlivliid two pnise works, 
" Wit and WiB<loni of Unlwer ' ' and " Wisdom and 
Ehxiuenee of Wel«iti:r." She is a prol'icienl Prench 
scholar and hits niaile translations of m;niy of 
Victor Hugo's "thiirter Morks, Her first writing 
for pericKlicals w«is a story, which tvas printed 
serially in a Chicago Masonic inaga;^i[ie. Since its 
appearance she has wrillen pneiiis, sketches and 
stories for a great number of jieriodicals. She 
has written ihe words of a miinher of songs that 
liave bf-en set lo music by F. .\it liolls Crouch, the 
composer of " Kalhli-en -Mavonrnein," Kl)en H. 
Bailey and W. II. Doane. She has written two 
operettas, one set lo nuisir bv Mr. Riiley. and the 
other by Mr. 1 )o;me. and lias "dnmiati/ed the " Ri- 
en/i" of Bnlwer, an anihor wh.. holds a verj- 
warm plaie in her :<<l(-<'tii>iis. She has been indeli- 
cate heallli lor many v.-ars. ,\lllu.iif;!i .Mrs. Mariile 
did n.it bi'j;in lo wriie until isas. and much 
of her work has b.en don<' while in bed or on her 
lounge, she liasacoimpli'ili'.d a 5;riat deal, and has 
gniiK''l a recognition ibal i-: ni lur^il and gnitifving. 

■t Several vears a^o she biiMii,.- die «iCe of 'Pjirl 
Marble, the well-known .dil..r, arl and dramatic 

■, rrili.-, and aiilhur, and Iti.v n.>w r. side in Cliicagrt. 
HARBI,£, Mrs. Ella H. S., journalist and 

U-iinniiif; edneaU.r. burn in ( lorliam. Me., i.^di AngRSt. iHso. 

d to Cbi- l.efl inollierUss at nine v<ars of ane, she was her 

Mrs. Mar- fatner's housekeeper allw.Ke, and that iHisition 

ilded she tilled uiilil she was scAinUin. alteiiding the 



ward 1 



\illag. 



■ forsluilv fill 



-ihooldiiri 



■ li'iuliing. and she taiiglitand 
lali'ly niilil >lie was married, 
clnldri'ii, a .son and daughter. 



she joined the Society for Ihe Encouragement of and Senate. As a publicspeaker she was elTectJve. 
Study at Home, conoucted bv a number of edu- Her wide experience in pliilanlhropic woric caused 
catea Cambridge women, supplementing herstudies her to be called freatiently to filf pulpits of both 
orthodox and liberal churches. In 1891, havine 
made her school of physical culture a social and 
financial success, she sold it and accepted the finan- 
cial agency of Wimodaughsis, the national woman's 
club. From girlhood she has taken an active 
interest in any movement calculated lo advance the 
inlercslsof women. 

HARK, Miss NelUe V., physician, bom in 
Cashtown, Pa., near Gettysburg, list July, 1857. 
Whether or not her advent into the world at a lime 
when the aphorism, "Ail men are bom free and 

aual."wasoneverybody'stongue, developed in her 
■elief that woman shares in the term "man," and 
a residence at the most susceptible age on the scene 
and at the time of Ihe greatest battle ever fought in 
defense of that idea, inspired the desire to aid Ihe 
suffering, suffice it to say that Dr. Mark can not 
remember the time when she was not a suffragist 
and a doctor. She was always making salve:; and 
ointments for lame horses and dogs. Only one 
cat and no chickens died under her care. The 
account of those early days is brief; " Smart child, 
but very bad!" In July, 1875. Dr. Mark was grad- 
uated from the Lutherville Seminary, Marvland, 
and in 1885 she returned to make an address before 
the alumni on "Woman Suffrage and its Work- 
ers. " Three years later she delivered another on 
"Woman In Ihe Medical Profession," which the 
faculty had printed in pamphlet form for distribu- 
tion, and she was elected president of the Alumni 
A'isocialion. AOt-r her K^rl^nti'-in she studied 
iiiiiitr the profe^Mir-; in (li'liy^hurg for several 




^Lvst. 






by contributions to the leading papers and maga- 
zines of Maine and Massachusetts. In 1873 ^e 
accepted the editorial management of the juvenile 
department of a Maine paper. Failing health put 
t Stop to her literary work for a time, and in search 
■of health she moved to the West, spending five 
^years In Kansas and Minnesota, devoting herselt 
■Imostexclusivelv to philanthropic and educational 
work. She held at one time the offices of presi- 
dent of the Minnesota State Suffrage Association. 
president of the Minneapolis Suffrage Association, 
seven offices in theWoman'sChristian Temperance 
Union and secretary of the While Cross movement. 
She was also secretary and director of a maternity 
hospital, which she did much toward starting. She 
was one of the founders of the immense Woman 's 
Christian Temperance Union Coffee Palace in 
Minneapolis. Receiving, In 1SS8, a Datteringoffer 
from a Washington daily newspaper, she moved to 
Ihe Capital tu take a position upon the editorial 
staff. She contributed also Washington letters lo 
eastern and western papers. Falling health 

sed her to abandon all literary work and engage 

something more active, and she turned her 

ntion to physital culture for women. She 

ibliahed, in 1889, the first women's gymnasium 
ever opened in Washington, D. C. She also es- 
tablished in connection with it an emporium for 
healthful dress, and found great pleasure in the 
fact that she had surrounded herself with two- 
hlmdred-fifty women and children who. as teach- 
ers, pupils and sewing-girls, were all looking lo 

her to guide them toward health. In 1890, and years, during which time she was under allopathic 
again in 1891, she was made president oT the treatment in that place and in Baltimore tor in- 
ilrict^of Columbia Woman's Suffrage Assoeia- hcrited rheumatism, which affected her eyes. 
."vt-ral times cnlled by the nalioii.il perienring no improvemeW.. ■itvt vsvAVtsroiv- 
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in Philadelphia, and, being benefited, read med- poverty during those earlier vears, Mrs. Weber 
icine with her physician. Dr. Anna M. Marshall, gave up her life in bringing Louise, the youngest 
for about a year. In |88[ Ur. Mark began a course of nine children, into the world. When but two 
of Study in the Boston University School ol Med- weeks old, the little Louise was taken by her 
icine, and was graduated in iH»4. She settled in 
Baltimore and has built up a large and remunera' 
tive practice. Dr. Mark is a bright, breezy writer 
and debater on all subjects, and has been kept 
busy, in addition lu her practice, with addresses 
and discussions in medical and suffragist conven- 
tions. She has given health lectures to working- 
^rls' clubs. She is superintendent of the scien- 
tific-instruction department of the Baltimore 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. She 
holds the position o(!tdirector for Maryland, and 
auditor, in the Association for the Advancement of 
Women. In the meeting of thai society in Detroit, 
in 1887, she read a paper on " Women as Ciuard- 
ians of the Public Health." She also read a paper 
on " La Gripiie" in the last meeting, j6th October, 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., and was on the ]]ro- 
gramme in Novenilier. iSoj. in Memphis, Tenn., 
foroneon "The Effect of Immigration upon ihe 
Health of the Niitiiin." Dr. Mark is a practical 
refutation of the idea that a professional woman 
must vacate her own sphere, and be of necessity 
an inefficient housekeeper. With youth and tal- 
ents at her conmiand, much maj- be expected from 
her in her chosen life-work and m any cause which 
she mav espouse. 

UARKSCHEFFEIi.Hrs. I^oaise. joumn)- 
ist, bom in Toledo. Ohio, in 1857. Her mother's 
father was the president of one of the Cantons <)f 
Switzerland, and was descended from royalty. 
His daughter fell in love and elc{>cd with Caspar 



father's brother. George Weber, and his HJfe, to be 
brought up by them as iht-ir own child. She 
attended the public schools and showed great apt- 
ness as a scholar, but at Ihe L'arly age ol (iileen her 
school career was brought to a close by her be- 
trothal nnd niarriage ti> Carl Markscheffel, a pros- 
perous iHisiness-man of large property. That 
occurred i.ith October, 1H72. f'our years later her 
son Carlos was h<irn. Mr. Markscheffel died in 
August, 189Z. after n long and painlul illness. 
Mrs. Markscheffel began her regular literary work 
several years ago, whtn continut-d misfortunes 
had caused Mr. Markscheffel's loss of fortune and 
bereft him of health and ambition. She became 
the literary and sociity editor of iheToledo "Sun- 
day Journal." Her «ork immediately became a 
marked feature of thu "Journal." She created 
social columns that are absolutely unique, and 
delightful evtn to those who rare nothing for the 
news details. Her leaders siiarkle with bright 
conmients u]Hin Ihiiigs in gt-nerai, with witty say- 
ings, mingk'd with palhc^tic incidents, while under- 
neath runs a nirrent of kindly lh<night that can 
only come from a truly wunianlv spirit. She is an 
excL'llcni dramatic, mu-iical anil literary critic. In 

^L , ally finds time to contribute short stories and 

^t_ skelclie'; In eastern paper-;. 

MARLOWE, HtsR Jolla, nctor. bom in the 
l.akedislrict of England, in the village of Coldbeck, 
in rS65. She was christened Sarah May Frost. 
Weber, a teacher in a Swiss university. The Thi>ugh Bronyh was a family name, there was a 
young couple came lo the United .Stales, finally well-known English actor named Fannie lirough, 
hxinf! their home in Toledin Ohio. There, in a she decided, when she went on the stage, to take 
stmngc land, aiu-r .1 /laiid- to-hand striiggle with the name Julia .Marlowe. In 1S71 her family came 





MARl-OWE. 

to the United Stnte.'s mid settled in Kansas, but 
finally retnov<;d to Cincinnati, uhcre Julia Marliiu'i.- 
had five years' scliiioliiig. Her caucatiun was 
thoroughly American, received in the public 
schools of America, and she wishes to tie known 
and classed as an American actor. In 1K74, when 
Julia was niite years old, she played as Sir Joseph 
Porter m "Pinafore" with hi- r yolinKer sister, 
Alice, 'riieti came the chiUlreii's fiarts in Kip \'an 
WhIeIc. In 1879 she went on a lonr in a <-iim|)any 
with Miss I)owe, and during thnt imir saw nuidi of 
Shakesjiearean characters. < ine ilav the Romeo 
page of the comjiany was sick, ,ini[ the yiiiilhfiil 
Julia, after proving that she knew every line of 
"Romeo and luliei." was |HTniittttl ti> play the 
p:^;e's jiart. Shediil it in sin-h a way as to siij;- 
eeiit Kreai possibilities, and fur ihe next four years 
)ihe Studied in relittnunt wilh Miss Dmve. Slie 
studied srhiHiIbrini-lies inui i4[«ulinn. wilh all lliu 
Stage "business," anil siiun Hasri-adv In ln-^in 
regular work iH-fore thi- inihlii-. Slu- iilmc^d in 
New Kn^land towns with i;real mhiuss. ,in<l..ii .'ulli 
Octolier. 1S.S7. she niaik- her ili-liui in New York 
City as i'anheiiia in a niatimr^ ]j,Ttr.riii:in<u of 
" Ingomar." Shi' wnti a trinniiili Jit mni-. All the 
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te<l the eieiiH-nt-; nt her tihu^itiun aright, he iier- 
milled her tu hniiisi- :it will in his wcll-simkcd 
librarv. Joanna reivived hir lilerarv Iteiil from 
her father. No slave ever toiled -m her father's 
homestead, freednien tilled his lauds, and women 
disenslaved i)erii)mied the honsi'hoUl services. 
Her m<nher, Sjir.ih .\hirsban, lielonsed to die 
Mont^'omery family, one of Ihe oldest iind nuK^t 
nromtnent of .Maryland, hi lliiir r'alrmoimt home 
m Cineinnati. Ohio, for mativ v.i.rs have lived the 
.M.irshall sisters. The dirOe' sisters shared the 
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success leil her 10 ciuvr ine r^iiiKS a-- a siar. dii 
made a Knir, aii[HMrin;: iti '■ In^'nniar," "Konie 

and Juliet, rwelflb NiK'hl." "A-. \t>i> Like It. 

"The l-advof l.v-ns,- ■■I'vmnalionaiid (iaiatea 
and "TbeHunelikiik.' 
not wholly suceessfiil (ii 
to the public and |>aved a way for her brilliant in- 
umphs of the past ei);ht >ears. She lias steadily 
worked her way to the front rank, and l.i-dayshe 
is con side fell one ot the leading artors. In iS<>ii 
over-work l>ron.;hl on a s<rions illness in i'hiladi-l- 
phia. Pa., and she was Ioiik ill in die home of Col. 
Alexander K. .MeClure. of die I'hiladelphia 
"Timi-s." Sini-elier recovery she has loiitinind 
her suwesses in the prind]ial cities of the coimirv. 
She is a woman of slight f..rni, with a lH.aiililnl 
and expressive face, and ill her roles she ap|iears 
true to life without visible effort. Her art is of 
that hiKli. sure and true sort which liides its<'ll and 
makes the |>ortraval nalnr.il, Mer niarria;;e oc- 
curred in 1S94. to kohcit Taber, Iier leailini,' man, 
a young tragedian of j^reat promise and histrionic 
power. Togetlier they li.ive manaced llieir oh n 
company .and aecotiiplishcil i;r<al reforms in tbe 
Selectioii of the |Hople and talent of Iheir siipji'irl. 
Nothing hut the hivrhcsi an is selcclc<i, and. ai.uve 
all, only die chaste and moral .vppear in dieir roles, 
and the same hitjb -.ta.id.ird is ii.i|iiired of ihe 
players seleclerl l-> iuUrpnl tlmsc r.^les. Since 
her marriage Mrs, 'laber has r,L.diu-d, for staj;e 
purposts, her maidi 
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of Juliet. 

atwl for themselves an nnsurpiissiil iaiiK- as inler- 
prelers of "Ronieo inid Jviliel," and are so 
rrcognizetl on the .American staf;i-. During die 
winter of 1896-97 Mr. and Mrs. Taln-r siirprisi'd 
their most confident friends in llui skill Ihey ilis- 
playcd outside the purelv classic drama in the litle 
roles nf the popular liistorie plav, ' For Honnie 
Prince Chariie." The Tabers have kMateti Iheir 
home in \'ermont, a fi-w tniles from llurlingti>n, 
where Mr. Taber's family resales on Ihe old farm 
homestead. Thither the aclors turn their footsteps 
when a little leisun; is granted them in their busy 
rarcer, though of Ihe year 1S97 their three months' 
vacation was spent abroad. Ouse predicts that 
with Julia Marlowe rests the lio|>e of classic drama 
in America. 
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feelin- she aims lo make her life Christ-like. Her 
pen is aKvavs ready uilh contrilmlions to Christian 
iiteratiire. .\ deep spiritiialilv pervades her later 
t>oems. The late vears of Mfss Afarshidl's life arc 
titled wilh])eace. Her |K'n is not s«i tnisv as in her 
earlier days, tiut her later productions [ia\'e l>een 

;, actor, tioni in Tilliurv, 

1862. She is of Scotch 

descent. In 1868 her family left Canada and s<.'i- 
tled in Detroit, Mich. Margaret went to New ^'ork 
City to live with one of her brttthers, who offered 
to educate her. She passeil through Ihe public 
schools, and her brother died in iKSu. tea\ing 
her de|>endent upon herself for a living. Hav- 
ing become inspired '«W\ V\ir &e=M* >» isj.i «ti 
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the stage, she studied with George Edgar. She 
made her d^but as Cordelia in "Kingl^ar," ant) 
site soon attracted tlie attention of Manager J. M. 
Hill, who made a contract with her for a six-3/ear 
enjraKement. She at once went under instruction, 
and lur twenty-une months she received the tK-st of 
training in eveiyhtieof sLitie business from dancing 
to elwution. She opened her career with Mr. Hill, 
as Juliet. 28th August, 18S2. in McVicker's Theater, 
in Chicago, and lier succi-ss was instantaneous. She 
then played in the principal cities, and in 1885, on 
16th October, appeared in the Union Square Thea- 
ter, in New York City, in her fiunous r6le of Juliet. 
Her seiison of seventeen weeks was played to 
crowded houses. She has worked and studied 
diligently, and her reiiertory includes Rosalind, 
Imogen, Lady Macbeth, Leah, Julia, Lady Gay 
Spanker, IVg W'oflinjtlon, Mary Stuart, Gilbert's 
Grelclten, i'aiiline, Juliana, Barbier's loan of Arc, 
Nance Olillield, Constance and Medea, She is 
constantly adding new attractions to her list, and 
her artistic growth is substantial. While playing 
under -Mr. Hill's ninnageiiient she became the wife, 
in 1SS7. of Kniil HalxTliom, the Icatler of the Union 
-Sijuare Theater orchestra. SiMin after her marriage 
she severed her relations with her manager, and 
since then she has been pUivinK with a company 
ofh.rown. 

HATHBR, Hrs. Sarah Ann, philanthropist, 
bom in the toivji of Chester, M;iss., 2otli March, 




She is vl' I'urilaii i 
through eight jtei 
The fatluT and mo 

their i'iiiijug;il life 



iV n( the kev, lames M.ither, an 
if the New Kn-kmd .Soulhern 
Metlioilisi Mi.isc..[.:il Church, 
iiceslry. and traces her flesceut 
L-rations born in this couiTtrj-. 
her of Mrs. .Miilher commenced 
on a fiirm among (lie hills of 
M:ls^., where tiny reared a fam- 
■n in rural plentv. The three 
ii-('rl('<) ill Iheir jiiutli through 



the labors of the Methodist ministry, and found 
their way to the Westeyan Academy in Wiibraham, 
Mass., cfuring the presidencies of Rev. Dis. Adams 
and Allyn, w-here they were noted for love of order 
and scholarship. The second daughter, Sarah A. 
Babcock, after leaving the academy, engaged in 
teaching, and continued her studies in modem lan- 
guages and literature. In her couree as teacher, 
she became preceptress and instructor in the art 
department in the New England Southern Con- 
ference Seminary, East Greenwich, R. I., and sub- 
sequently princi|>al of the ladies' department and 
pnifessor of modern languages in the Wesleyan 
College, Lconi, Mich. After the close of the war, 
and before the United States troops were withdrawn 
from the South, she went among the freedmen as a 
missionary. With characteristic energy and devo- 
tion to whate\'e' line of labor absorbed her for the 
time, she broug. t all her powers to bear upon this 
work, sacrificing health, Dustowing labor without 
measure, and, at the risk of loss, invested all her 
availablemeansin the work ofestablishing a normal 
and training school for colored youth in Camden, 
S. C. In the prosecution of that work for the col- 
ored youth, she became a public speaker in their 
behalf, much against her natural inclination, and, 
before she was fully conscious of the transformation 
going on ivithin her, lust herself in theircause. An 
entire failure ofhealth became imminent, and she left 
the u'lirk to others, but resumed it again on the or- 
ganization of the Woman's Home Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, becoming 
one of its conference secretaries and organizers. 
Through her efforte, a model home and training 
school in Camden, S. C, has been establishedT 
Buildings have been erected and purchased, which 
will accommodate fifty pupils, and the school is 
susLiined by the Woman's Home Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Of her 
works as an author, " Itinenmt Side " (New York), 
was her first venture. This was favorablj; received 
and went through many editions. "Little Jack 
Fee," a serial; " Young Life" (Cincinnati), and 
"Hidden Trea.surc' (.New York) followed. The 
cares of a parsonage and the requirements of local 
church work, the secretaryship of a conference so- 
ciety and a general care of the model home in 
Camden, S. C., forced her to lay down her pen, 
which she did with gre^it ruliLCtance. Now, in the 
comparative <iuiet of a retired minister's life in 
Hyde Park, Mass., and releiiscd from the duties of 
a burdensome secret<lr^-ship. she resumes the de- 
lightful literary recreation of former days. With 
Speech and pen, she is now endea\'oring to revive 
the lost art of Systematic Bene licence. 

HEE, Hra. Cassie Ward, labor chanquon, 
bom in Kingston, Out., Canada, 16th October, 1848. 
Her parents and ancestors belonged to the Society 
of Friends, many of whom were and are prominent 
and accredited ministers of the society. She was 
educated and followed teaching for several years in 
her native city. Shecame with herhusband, Charles 
Mee, to the United Slates and settled in Cortland, 
N. Y., in 1881, where the family now reside. She 
has gained considerable jirominence by her writings. 
Several years ago she first ap|>eared on the pubUc 
platform in the cause of temperance. She is a 
inemlxr of the Order of Rebecca, and in 1886 she 
became a member of Peter Coo[x-r Assembly, No. 
3.172. Kiii(;his of Labor of Cortland. In August, 
1885, she lirst S|ioke on the lalior question, and her 
speeches gave her prominence as an advocate of 
labor. On 12th August. 1SK6, she addressed ten- 
thousand people on Boston Common, She r 
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their appreciation of an address made by her in «nce. Heroldest daughter was aninvalid andcould 
that city, 14th March, 1887. She has lertured ex- not be sent to school at that time, and Mrs. Mcech 
tensively among; the miners of Pennsylvania. She invited a few of the neighbor's children to make 
is an earnest and powerful speaker and a great adassin herhome.ihatshemighthavecompanion- 
ship for her dau(;hti.-r in her studies. She con- 
tinued that "Cottage Seminao-" till the daughter 
was able to go from home to school, and then she 
started an " Industrial Society,'' composed mainly 
of scholars from the \'irieland hi(;h school, in 1S75. 
Tht; boj-s were taught to mnke a variuty of articli-s 
in wood and wire work. The girls cut and madi- 
garments antl fancy articles. In jSS? Mrs. Meech 
was appoiuti-d by the trustees of the Vineland 
high school to tiitro<luce there and to superintend 
the department of m^inu.'il education. This plan 
was only partially c.^rrii'd out. Mr?. Meech was 
converted 111 1S50 and became a member of the 
Bajjtist Church in her lifleenth vi-ar. During the 
Civil War her husband was a hospital chaplain. 
She was with him in Louisiille, and while there 
helped in a mission school in the suburbs. lie 
was after«:irds stationiil in Btiwling Green, Ky., 
and thtre she had a Su ml ay- school class in the 
convalescent ward of the hospital. While thiy 
were in the industrial school in Maryland, she had 
to conduct the ri?li);ious niei'tings with the girls, on 
account of her husband's loss of voice. A remark- 
able revival began in the school and all hut four ot 
the girls became Christians. After moving to Vine- 
land, Mrs. Meech started a Sunday-school in \'ine- 
land Center, in the face of obstacles, and conducted 
it for ten years, serving as sujierintendent, collecting 
a library and training teachers for the work. Many 
of the pupils were converted, and the school 
became Known far and wide. In connection with 
her Sunday-school work she organized a society 



powerful organization. 

HBBCH, Hf8. Jeannette Do Bols, evangel- 
ist and industrial educator, born in Frankford, 
Pa., in 1835. Her father, Gideon Du Bois, was 
descended from the French-Hugutnots He was 
a deacon in the Baptist Church for ntarly half a 
century. Her mother, Annie Grant, was a Scotch 
woman and came to this country when n girl. She 
is still living. Jeannette learned to read when she 
was four years old. The first public school in 
Frankford was built opposite to her home, in 184a, 
and she attended it as soon as ii was opened. She 
went through all the departments, and afterwards 
was graduated from the Philadelphia Normal 
School, She then commenced to teach in the 
Frankford school, and taught there eight years, 
resigning her position In i860. In 1861 she became 
the wife of Rev. W. W. Meech. then pastor of the 
Baptist Church, in Burlington. N. J. In 1869, dur- 
ing her hustiand's pa.slorate in Jersey Shore, Pa., 
she opened a free industrial school in iiie parsonage, 
with one-hundred scholars, boys and girls. The 
bovs were taught to sew and knit, as well as the 
gira. She provided all the material and utensils 
and sold the work when it was fniished. In 1870 
her husband was chosen superintendent of the 
Maryland State Industrial School for Girls. There 
she had an opportunity to develop her ideas The 
materials were provided, and they taught cooking, 
canning and housekeeping as well as sewing, read- 
ing, writing, drawing, aritlimetic and music. Her 
hiBband lost his health, and they were obliged to 
pive up the work. They went to Vineland, N. J., 
in search of health in 1873, and have lived there ever 





for mis.sionary information in 1877. A corre- 
spondence was opened with missionaries in China, 
and she set to work to study up the customs and 
religions of Chin;i, Japan and lndii», 'wi ot^Kt M> 
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interest her scholars in the work in those countries. 
They always had a full house on missionary Sun- 
day. Hidt lectures have been given by request in 
a number of churches, school-houses and conven- 
tions. One young Indy, a member of one of her 
societies, is now a missionary in Japan. Mr. 
RIi*ch has been pastor of the South Vineland 
Baptist Church for seventeen years. During his 
vnc^tions Mrs. Meech frequently filled his place. 
She addressed an audience for the first time in 
Meadville, Pa., in 1S67, in a Sunday-school conven- 
tion. In 1890, in company with Mrs. Ives, of Phila- 
delphia, she commenced a series of cottage prayer 
meetings in I lolly lleach, N. J. They visited from 
house to house, talking with unconverted people 
and invitini; them to llie meetings. The religious 
interest was great. Since then she has fre- 
quently held Sunday evening ser\'ices in the Holly 
Bench Church, which is l'resbyteri:m in denomina- 
tion, and which years ago refused her the use of their 
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county, Wis., ist July, 1858. Her father was Will- 
iam A. Caldwell. Her mother's maiden name 
was Artlissa Jordan, They were originally from 
Ohio, removing to Wisconsin in 1855. The call of 
war, which, at the age of five years, forever severed 
Velma from a father's love and care, explains the 
intensely patriotic spirit of all her writings. He 

Krished in the frightful mine before Peters- 
rg. When twenty years of age Velma Caldwell 
became the wife of James Melville, C. E., a gradu- 



produ<1i<ins in verse and prose have appeared 
extensively in the St. I^uls "Observer," "St. 
Louis Magazine," "Housekeeper," "Ladies' 
Home Journal," "Daughters of America," Chi- 
cago "Inler-Ocean," "Advocate and Guardian," 
" Weekly Wisconsin," " Midland School Journal," 
Chicago "Ledger," "West Shore Magazine" 
and many other publications. She is at present 
editing the "Home Circle and Youth's Depart- 
ment" of the "Practical Farmer" of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the "He.ilth and Home Department" in the 
"Wisc;<nisin K.iniier" of M.idison, Wis. She is a 
devoted follower of Henry Bergh, and with her pen 
delights to "speak for those who can not speak for 
themselves." I''or ten years past her home has 
been in Poynette, Wis., but she has recently 
removed to Sun Prairie. Wis., where her husband 
is principal of the high school. She has been 
one of the most voluminous writers in current 

gublicalions that the central Wesl has produced, 
he is always felicitous in her choice of subjects, 
and her work has been very remunerative. 

M^RIWETHBR, Hrs. I^lde, author and 
lecturer, born in Columbus, Ohio. i6th October, i8ag, 
Mre. Meriwether's parents resided in Accomack 
county, Virginia, and it was during a temporary 

K'ourn in Columbus Iheir daughter was bom. 
it mother dying a few days after her birth, Lide 
W3S sent to herp;iternal grandparents in Pennsyl- 
vani.i. Setting forth in her seventeeth year tc ' ~' 
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church for a missionary lecture, because she u^ts a 
woman. In March, 1801, the South Vineland 
Baptist Church granted her a license to preach. 
Since receiving that license, she has held a number 
of meetings on Sunday e('enings in VVildwood 
Beach, N. J., and in Atlantic City, N. J. She held 
aloof from temperance societies till about three 
years ago- As the church did so little, and the 
evil iniTca.scd so fast, she joined the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union in 18*19. -'^he was 
niadc county superintendent of [larcotics the first 
year. Two years a^o she rert'ived an appoint- 
ment as national lecturerfor the Woman's Christian 
'I'em|H-rance li'iiion in the de|]artment of na 
She edited the Holly Beach "Herald" in 1885, 
but could nut continue it fur want of means. S' 
has been engaged in business as a Horist and 
store-kei'iHT fur some years, 
1ESI,VII,I,B, Hra. Telma Caldwell, writer 



came one of the best known of Southern auUiors, 
went as teachers to the Southwest. Almost ten 
years alter tiiat practical declaration of independ- 
ence, an act requiring much more hardihood forty 
years ago than now, I.ide Smith was married and 
settled in the neighborhood of Memphis, Tenn., 
where, with the excepticm of a few years, she has 
since remained. There she lived through the war, 
passing through the quickening experiences c^ four 
years on the picket line with three young children. 
After the war she led a simple home life, devoted 
to husband and children, to the needs of neighbors 
and to personal charities, of which she has had a 
lar^ and varied a.ssortment. Though a reiiderand 
livmg in a rather literary atmosphere, she scarcely 
began to write until forty years old, nor to speak, a 
work for which she is even belter fitted, till she was 
over fifty. The duties which came to her hand she 
did in a broad and simple way, while the thought of 
another work, which must be sought out was grow- 
ingand her convictions were ripenmg. Then, when, 
as she says, most women are only waidng to die, 
their children reared and the tasks of (ne spirit 
largely ended, began for her a life of larger thought 



and activity. While many of her poems are im- 

, aginative, her prose has been written with a 

, strong and obvious purpose. Her first literary ven- 

: ture, after a number of fugitive publications, was a 

L collection of sketches, which came out under the 

name of "Soundings" (Memphis, 187a), a. book 

otJiA, ( M.MtMti*, uia. T ciuia miuwcii, wi iLci" whose object was to plead the cause of the scxalled 

of prtjse mid poetry, born in Greeiiu-ood, Vernon fallen women, a omse which both by her 
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o maternal duties. 
<K-'.-p!y on the manifold responsibilities mother- 
h I loij involves, she was led to look lon^ and anxiously 
i'lti.i the evils as well as the beneiits of society. 
Il.iving an original mind, she reasoned out vexed 
problems for herself and refused to accept theories 
simply because they were conventional. At thai 
time the temperance cause was being widely am- 
t.ilcd in the South, and, though its reception on the 
whiile was a cold one, here and there women 
favored the movement. She became at once 
president of a local union, and for the last ten 
yi-;irs has filled the position of State president for 
Louisiana. She has written extensively on the 
subject, but her chief talent is in impromptu speak- 
ing. She is a very successful platform orator, 
holding an audience by the force of her wit and 
keen sarcasm. Again hersympathies were aroused 
upon the question of woman suffrage, and for 
years she stood comparatively alone in her ardent 
championship of the cause. She was the Rrst woman 
of LouHiana to speak publicly in behalf of her sex. 
She addressed tlie Stale convention in 1879, and 
assisted to secure an article in the Constitution 
making all women over twenty-one ^ears of ^e 
thgible to hold office in connection with the public 
schools It required considerable moral courage to 
side «ith a movement so cruelly derided in the 
Soutli but supported by her husband, she has 
li^iiss worked for the emancipation of women 
vMih an eloquent and fluent pen, deiining the 
I'gil stitusofwoi - . ■ ■ . • ■- . 



n Louisiana, and is 
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naling. Bui .Mrs. Muriwcther s rc.il call tu public 
work came less than ten years ago fiom a friend in 
Arkansas, who demanded that she siiould go and 
help in a Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
convention. She went and found, to her surprise, 
that she could speak, and she has been speaking 
with growing power and eloquence ever since. 
Almost immediately after going into the field she 
was elected president of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Tennessee, a post which she 
has continued to fill by the unanimous vote of its 
members. Under her leadership and remarkable 
executive ability the union has grown greatly in 
size and undertakings and has seen stirring times, 
having zone through the arduous fight for consCi- 
tutionar prohibition, in which they came much 
nearer vicloiy than they had anticipated. From 
her interest in the temperance work naturally grew 
up a still more ardent interest in woman suffrage, 
CM which league also, she has become State 
president, and to which she has devoted her ablest 
eflorts. On both subjects Mrs. Meriwether is a 
fine speaker. It was her breadth of character 
which won her instant recogniiion. in her first nota- 
ble speech before the National Woniiin Suffrage 
Convention, as being of the same slulTas the old 
leaders of the movement. 

MBHRZCK, Mrs. CaroUae Elizabeth, au- 
thor and temperance worker, bom on Cottage Hall 
Plantation, East Feliciana parish, La., 34th Novem- 
ber, 1825. Her father was Capt. D>tvid Thomas, 
who belonged to a prominent South Carolina 
^mily. She was thoroughly and liberally edu- 
cated by governesses at home, and at an early age 
she became the wife of Edwin T. Merrick, an 
jurist, chief Justice of the Supreme Court 




correspondent of several 'eading woman'sjoumals. 
In iSiJS she represented Louisiana in the Woman' 
International Council in Washington, D, C, ani, 
also in the Woman's Suffrage Association, whitJi 
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imUKdiately afterward held a convention in tlie and then arose great obstacles in the way of ner 

same city. Site has always taken an active part in obtaining the education she so much craved, wnich 

the charitable and philanthrc^ic movements of should fit her for her coveted profession. In i860 

New Orleans. Fur twelve years she was secretary she reached the United States, and the following 

of SL Anna's Asylum for Aged and Destitute 

Women and Children. She has been president of 

the Ladies' Sanitary and Benevolent Association, 

president of the Woman's Fort-ij;" Missionary 

Society, and in a recent meellne of the societies for 

the formation of a woman's league of Louisiana 

she was unanimously electi-d president. She has 

published a series of stories and sketches of the 

colored people of the South, which have been 

widely copied. Those stories show that she 

possesses literary ability of no mean order. She 

nas written some poems that show a pood degree 

of poetic feeling and talent. No collection of livr 

literary produ<-tioiis has been publislit-d. She is 

livingin New Orleans. 

MBRRICK, Mrs. Sarah Newcomb, edu- 
cator and busini-iS woman, born in Cli;irlcilteto«n, 
Prince Kdward Island, Canada, glh May, 1S44. She 
is a descendant of Elder llreivstL-r, of Pilcrim 
Father fame, and counLi anmiij; her ancestors some 
of the most notable Nt-w Kn^land names. She is 
a member of the Daii[;liters of tht: Revolution by 
virtue of her great-graii<lfather, Simim Newcomb, 
having, with oIIh-ts, instiKated rebellion in Nova 
Scotia. The ri.-bellion uas quelled soon after Mr. 
Newcomb's untimely death in 1776. P"or1y-oneof 
his kinsmen, amply .nvenj^ed his death by taking 
an active part in the war in the New England and 
other States. From such ancestry one could but 
suppose Mrs. Merrick to hai-e inherited good 
physical and mental strength and great power of 
endurance. In her earliest childhood she played 



year entered the public scliools of Boston, and, 
through the financial assistance of her oldest brother, 
remained there till 1K67, when she was ersduated 
in the Girls' High and Nonnal Schoiil. Her steps 
were immiKliately turned siiuthward. Her first 
teaching was done in Manassas, Va. There she not 
only labored throughout the week, but on Sunday 
afternoon gathered all the children of the town to- 
gether and gave them scripture lessons, tltustrated 
on tile blackboard. That drew the attention of a 
Baltimore ck'r):;}'m an, who attended the meeting one 
day, and he strongly urged her to leave teaching 
and take up divinity, assuring her of a license from 
the Baltimore Synod. She decline-d, and re- 
solved that nothing should allure her from her 
chosen Held. Hearing of I'exas as a wide and new 
ground for teachers, she next resolved to ko 
there. Having thus resolved, no talcs of wild In- 
dians and wilder desperadoes could deter her. In 
Septeml>cr, 1S71, she was ajipoinled principal of a 
, public school in San Antonio, and hela that position 
with but little interruption for eighteen years. Even 
' marriage did not wean her from the school-room. 
1 She was for over two years a paid contributor 

f to the "Texas School Journal." and it is through 

her work tliat San Antonio has long borne the repu- 
}, Lition of having the best primary schools in the 

t- ' State. Writer's cnunp attacked her right hand 

., about ten years ago. That was another agent 
trying to draw her from the school-room, but she 
SAkAH NKWCiiMhi MRKKICK. taught her left hand to write, while she was in the 

meantime perfecting her invention of a pen-holder 
at teaching, and when bxirely nine years of age of- to fit on the finger like a thimble. leaving the hand 
fered her si-nices, in earnest sincerity, to a mission- free and thus avniding cramp Her investments in 
ary. as a teacher for the MIc-Mac Inilians of Nova realty in San Antonio have proved profitable, and 
Sattia. Sht: was left an orphim at the age of seven, Mrs. Merrick is looked upon as a good business 
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woman. She is president of the Business Woman's 
Association, lately formed in tliat city. Having re- 
tired from active work in the school-room, she 
intends to continue her work in the cause of 
education through her pen. 

MSKRII,!,, UUs Eelea Hand, litterateur, 
bom in Bangor, Me., 5th May, 1865. From 1881 to 
1887 she lived in Bucksport, in the same State. !n 
1889 she removed to Portland, Me., where she slill 
resides. There she soon became connected with 
several literary associations. She early showed a 
talent for composition, and since 1S82 slie has been 
a contributor, both in prose and verse, to the news- 
paper press. Her humorous sketches over the pen- 
name "Samantha Sprigglns" had extensive read- 
ing. In 1885 she wrote a poem on the death of 
Gen. Grant, which was foruarded to his widow, 
and a grateful acknowledgment was received by 
the author in return. Her memorial odes ana 
songs written for the anniversaries of the Grand 
Army of the Republic always find appreciation. In 
a recently-published work o[i the poets of her native 
State she has honorable mention. She has not yet 
collected her work in book-form, nor has she been 
in haste with her contributions to magazines and 
newspapers. Delicate in her childhood, she was 
tenderly and constantly cared for by her affectionate 
mother, who. doing her own thinking on all the 
most important themes pertaining to both man and 
womankind, encouraged her daURhter to do the 
same. Early in life Miw Merrill was led to take 
herself into herown keeping, resolved on an honor- 
able, useful and womanly life. 
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«nd California. Her father was the Rt Rev. Will- 
iam E. Merrill, who for forty years was one of the 



Wellington, and her grandmother on the maternal 
side was second-cousin to "Royal Charlie" of 
Scotland. In spite of her lineage, Miss Merrill was 
very proud of the fact that she was an American 
woman. Entering Carlton College at the age of 
fourteen, she remained there a year, and then con- 
tinued her studies in the University of Minnesota, 
from which institution she was graduated, being 
chosen by her class as the valedictorian. The 
succeeding fall, when just eighteen years old. 
she began her career as teacher, which vocation 
she continued successfully for two years. Her 
taste for literary work led her to the journal- 
istic field, when she was barely twenty years old. 
Going to Denver, she purchased the "Colorado 
Temperance Gazette," which wa? then the only 
temperance paper in that State. The venture was 
not a success, on account of the doings of a partner, 
and also because the a nti -tempera nee spirit was at 
that time too strong in Colorado for the prosperity 
of a paper wholly devoted to that cause. Later, 
during the temperance campaigns in Kansas and 
Iowa, she did very excellent service as a 
lecturer and organizer. She was especially fortu- 
nate in her labors among children. In 1887 she 
went to New York City to do regular newspaper 
work. When the Woman's Press Club of iNew 
York was organized, she was one of the charter 
members, ana was elected the club's first secre- 
tary. She was a 1I11I1 jdiimalist cif Sonisis, and a 
very active memlivr nf that club. While lal<.-r 
upon the staff of the New ^'iirk "Herald" she 
was the only woman emploved in that capacity by 
that great journal. In addition she did syndi- 
cate and miscellaneous work, being esi>ecially 
succes-sful as a writer of children's stories. During 
her vacations she became an extensive traveler, 
at various times visiting almost every habitable 
portion of the globe. At the time of the famine 
in South Dakota, in 18S9. she went Ihrinigh nine- 
teen destitute countii'S in midwinter, visiting the 
homes of the peiipk-, iui<i bringi"); hack to her 
paper correct accounts of the condiliim of affairs 
there. The result was that laixe contributions 
were sent from the East, anil ntaiiy were relieved 
from want. During 1S90 she visited the Yellim- 
stone Park and wnile accounts for paix.'rs in the 
West and in England, which attracte<l altentinn. 
While in California she wrote a poem entitled 
"The Earo Dealer's Story," which gained for her 
considerable local fame. She died in New ^'ork 
City, iqth June, iSov 

MBSSBNGER, Mrs. I,]lUait RozeU, poet, 
was born in Ball.ird couiitv, Ky, Her parents were 
Virginians. Her paternal grandf.ither came from 
Nice, France, during the Napoleonic War and set- 
tled in Virginia. Her maternal ancestors were of 
English descent Her father was a gifted physi- 
cian, fond of poetry and music. Lillian's early 
education was varied, and her free country life 
made her familiar with nature. From reading 
poetry, she early began to make it At the age of 
sixteen she began to publish her poetical produc- 
tions, and her pen has never been idle for any 
great length of time since then. Her father died 
while she was in college. After Dr. Rozell's death 
Lillian did not return to school. When a little 
more than sixteen years of age, she became the wife 
of North A. Messenger, anativeof Tuscumbia. Ala., 
an editor and a man of means. His father hat) 
been an editor for forty years before him. Theu: 
wedded life was brief, only lasdne four years, when 
Mr. Messen^r died, Sne was left with one son, 
whom she raised and educated. He is a joumalisL 
After her husband's death she made her home in 
Washington, D. C. She has publuhnii. ^fMO- 
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volumes of VLTse. Mostofhei workiscaslonahizh central New York, She received her eariy educa- 
plnne, anil all of it t>eani the stamp of genius. Sne tiun in the public schools of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
IS now nearly forty years old. and is actively en- laler in llie public scliools of (Jswego. She was 
j^);ed in literary putsuits. She has always been married 29th March, 1883, but her wedded life was 
of brief duration, extending over a period of less 
than one year. Being obliged to support herself 
she went out as an advertising: agent for a 
InrgL' wholesale house of Chicago, III., and was the 
lirst wiimnn in this country lo till such a )K>siban. 
She then became a drummer, visiting the drug 
trade in tiie intcri-sts of an Eastern supply 
house. She was one of the first, if not the first, 
women sent out as an agent fi>r sta|>]c articles and 
ijccasii med no Utile oiniinerit, iraveling from place 
lo plaLv with her sample trunk. Her territory em- 
braccil ihi- Slates of New \"iirk. New Jersey, Fenn- 
svlvania :iiid Mldiigaii. As a drunmii-r she was very 
suci ess till, but k-ft the road iil the end of two 
years. She then look a tuiirse in stenography 
m i'rof Uarner-s sihiiol m IClmira, N. Y., in 18SK. 
and «:is graduated in three umnlhs, one of Ihe best 
<|iialilied students sent out bv thai school during a 
K-rni iif twenlv-ll\e vears. in the fall of iM«8 she 
i-nlered the ortiee (tf lh<.- " Mai;a/ine of Poetry." in 
I trii)k i:har^f of the corrcspond- 
stciiiij;rapher. The followinji 
e liiiMniTis manager of the mag- 
le re-sii;ned in 1S91 to become its 
;[ is interested in all movements 
ii)r the .Klvancenienl rif wi.rnen, and she has rejlre- 
sentcil business inii.-rests in variotis conventions 
tliroutihout the r(junlr\-. Slie is a member of St, 
lohn's iLpiscupal Church, IJuflalo, of the King's 



^ 



liuHalu, N. Y,, 






ver)- fond of musir and ]i.'<inting, and has acquired 
knowledge of both arls. She lias given some dra- 
matic recitals, and is said by critics to possess 
dramatic talents of a high order. 

METER, Mrs, Annie Nathan, author and 
worker for the advancemeiilof \(<wnen, bomin New 
York, N.Y., in 1S6;. Hermaiden namewas Annie 
Nathan. She belongs to a prominent Jewisli family 
and is .1 cousin of the late Kmma l^t^arus. She 
was educated at home in her childhixid and after- 
uard entered the School for Women, a branch at 
dial time of Ci.himliia Cnlk-ge. She becunie the 
wile of Dr. Alfred Meyer, beftire she had finished her 
school course, and withdrew from her (-las.s. She 
was one of the lirst In itiler die woman's course in 
Columbia Cullege, in iNSs, and her eflorls and 
Ihcise of others resiilud in the founding of Bar- 
nard Culle;:e, iilliMai. (1 with Cuhimbia College. 
receiviii;;fullolh(i.iUjuirtion and recok'niliim. She 
is now one ol the triiste.s. She is the editor of 
"Woman's Work in An»ri<-i," a vohiiiie containing 
the re-.u!l < if 1 lire'.- years ol'e.imesl work and research. 
Mrs. -Mever is opposed to wdiiian siill'rage, unless 
Ihe frandiise In: restricted l>y law-s providing for an 
educational i|Ualifii-.-ition. It is lit-r theory that 
legislation should follow in the footsteps of educa- 
tion. Site is a gifted wiim.m, a poet and essavist, 
but nicwtcif her activities have lieen ex|>ended on 
' ' ' ' reform and charitable wi ' 
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MICHEI,, Mrs. Nettle LeUa, editor. Ixt 
in Oswego, N. Y., ihth September, i86,v H. 
father was Mortimer A. Champion, a descendai 
iif the Tilft familv, of Connecticut, early settlei 
of diis c<>unlr>'. Her mother was Cecelia I'enn 
C'/Mnipiiin .1 descendant of the (,'lark family, 1 



Daughters, ami .il the Woman's National Press 

HXI^I^AR Mme. Clara Smart, singer and 
musical educator. i».rii ui McLi.nnell's Grove, near 

. I'reepiirt, HI., in ihi^i. She was the daughter of 
I'orter M. Smart and .Sarah K. Stowell Smart The 

' r.miily nioveil to Itoston, Mass., and Clara entered 
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theNew England Conservatory orMusicin that city. A valon College, Missouri. Al the close of her first 
She studied for four years under the direction ol term In that institution she became the wife of Prof, 
L. W. Wheeler, and was graduated In 1870. She G. M. Miller, a fellow- student and graduate of the 
at once began her work with enthusiasm, and won Iowa College, who was professor of ancient lan- 
guages in Avalon College. During the next two 
.'V years she taught German and acted as supemu- 
tnerar)' to the faculty of Avalon. In 1883 Professor 
Miller accepted the presidency of Philomath Col- 
lege, in Philomath, Ore. In that college Mrs. 
Miller taught German and acted as superintendent 
uf tlie yuun;; women's department, giving the 
students practical lectures on the (questions of the 
clay. Mrs. Miller and iter husband identified them- 
seU-es with the temperance movement, and Pro- 
fessor Millt-r served as president of the Oregon 
TemptTunce Alli.incc. In iaS6, having been nomi- 
nated for Congress, he lectured in \'arious towns in 
the Stiite, and while he was gone Mrs. Miller per- 
formed his ivork in the cullege. Leaving Philomath 
they wtnt to Portland, Ore., where Mr. Miller be- 
gan to practice as an alio rney-at- law. Mrs. Miller 
gave up teai^hing and hiis devoted herself to the 
work of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. While caring fur her three children. 
she foimd time to ser\e for two years as presi- 
dent of the Portland Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, arraying the motherhood of the 
city against the evil of intemperance. She is a 
most enlhusiiLsIii; worker. Besides her platform 
work she for years edited the woman's de- 
partment in the "West Shore," a Portland peri- 
odical. She has also published " Letters to Our 
Girls " in an eastern magazine, a series of articles 
containing many valuable thoughts for the young 
u'omen to u-liiim they were addressed. In 1890 
Mrs. Miller and herfamilyremovedtoWoodbridge, 



succes.s as a vocalist, making a specialty of church 
music as a leading member of quirlette choirs con- 
nected with the prominent churches of Busion and 
vicinity. In 1874 she became the special pupil of 
Madame Rudersdorf, who urged her to make a 
specialty of tearliing. Clara studied faithfully, and 
following her teacher's advice, bi-canie theex|ionent 
of the Rudersdorf s\*stem in Itoston, where now, in 
1893, she holds the lirst rank as teachLT of musical 
vocalism. Miss Smart made a decided success 
in 1876 in oratorio, appearing in Music Hall with 
Titiens. She went to Milan, Jtalv, where she was 
so fortunate as to enjoy the teaching of San (Gio- 
vanni. Returning to Roslon, she again took a 
class of pupils, and now nearly all Iter lime is 
occupied with the dutit-s of her arduuiis profession, 

S'l-ing ninety-six lessons a week. She became 
e wife, in 1891, of William Millar, a business 
man of Boston. 

HD;i<SR, Hra. Addle Dickman, bom in 
West Union, Iowa, j6ili July, iS.ss. Her maiden 
name was Dicknian. In 1S6.1 her parents moved 
to a farm near tluil town, where her youiliriil years 
were paMied in qtiiet. Her sf-hoofing from her 
se\'enth to her fourteenth year was liiniled to a few 
months each war. She was the oldest of nine 
children. From her relined and ethu-.iied mother 
she learned music and hiheriled liierarv tastes. 
From her public-spirited father she imbibed a 
taste for discussing current ((nestioiis <j( |>ul>lic 




She beear 



eacher 



r lilteenth 



year, and continued in tiial profession for eight 
years, teaching during vacations and studying in 
the Western College of Iowa. In that institution 
she completed a I^atin and scientitic course in iKSt, 
and took the chair of history and literature in 
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MIZfI.mt, Mrs. Annie JenncBS, dress- was from Liverpool. Eng., and her mother's family 
reformer, bom in New Hamiishire, 28th Ian- also was of Eiinjish descent, Ihroiigh Hezeldah 
uary. 1859. She was educated in Boston, ^Inss, Huntington, of Connecticut. He was her grand- 
aiden name was Anniejenness, and she traces father and belonged to the same family from which 
came Samuel Huntington, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Indcixjndence. The death of her father 
while she was yet an infant caused her lo be taken 
to the home of her Hucitington grandniuther, in 
the neighboring island of SanLi Cru/. Hurricanes 
and earllujnakes were among her exptrienci's there, 
and not long before she left the island a ni'gro in- 
surrei-tion took placi-. which resulted in the eman- 
cipation of the slavi's in all the Danish Islands. 
Her mother, with the other children, had rinioved 
to New Orleans, La., but it was not until after her 
motlier's dealh. when she was about fcurti-en, she 
jcHned there her iuikrio«n brothers and sihters, to 
reside in the family of a married sister. She w.-is 
graduated with distiui-ticm, her schoul-Kirl essays 
having for SL-veral years attracted attention, and the 
editors of a New Orleans [laiier invited her lo con- 
tribute to tlielr journal. She had prepared her- 
self for the profession of a Uacher and undertaken 
the support and eduralioii cif a vnuni; brother, and 
thoujjfit it ln-st to pvc all her powi^rs to that work. 
A few years later, when thai and other duties were 
acconiplisln-d, she i>ecanie the wife, in 1861. of 
Anderson .^li^ler. a lawver fnini Mississippi, and 
they went to Arkansas to n-side. Troubles result- 
ing from the war caused a break-up and those 
iourneyings in the Confederacy, culminating in the 
sietce of \'icksbuig, wliich are recounted in her ar- 
ticles published in the "Centurv." entitled " Diarj- 
of a union Woman in the Sfege of Vicksbui^'' 
and '■Diary of a I'nion Woman in tlie South." 
Her husband died soon after the close of the war. 



her ancestrj' back to that illustrious stock which pro- 
duced Wendell I>hillips and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
She is the most prominent of all the leaders in the 
movement for reform in the matter of woman's dress. 
Before her marriage she ha<l won considerable fame 
in Mas.sacluisetts as a woman of letters. She 
is a young and beautiful it-oniaii, highly cultured, 
who has taken U[> with energy and «iih a great 
deal of taste and good Judgment the (]uestion 
of dress reform, or "the principles of correct and 
artistic dressing. " She hits lecluretl in all of the 
leading cities of the United Slates, to crowded 
houses, and has been well received, being ii 










ragiu 



a the s 



e,.la< 
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. 1 WiLshington, D. C. She is one of the 
M of a magazine jjublishetl in New York and 
devoted to the a;slhetics of phjsical dei'elopment 
and artistic designs for dnsses, containing articles 
by the best writers on all topics of interest to 
women. She has pri-sent('<l her IdeiLS on dress to 
large a-sscmblit-s. and her intlLience is widely ac- 
knowledged. All llie ]irogressive and refomiatory 
movements of the day appeal to her and have her 
sympathy and sujiport. She is the aiilhor of 
"Physic.il Heaiity" and of "Mother and B.il>e," 
the lattL-rawork which furnishes information and 

B Items upon improved plans for mother's and 
by's wardrobe. Mrs. Miller's ultimate hope is 
to establish at the national capitol an institution for 
physical develo)iment anil the highest art of self- 
cullurc, which shall be under the control '>f able 
stuileiits of anatomy, chemistry and physical 




MXIrlfBR, Hre. Dora Richards, autho 
educator, wa.^ born in the Island of St. Tin 
Uaiiish West Indk-a. HcrfaDu: 



leaving her with two infant sons. e*e took up 

and nii>re earnestly ihan ever public-school work, ri-sing 

na-., steadily from grade to grade, till she wa.s appointed 

Kichanl Richards, to the chair of science in the girls' high school of 
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New Orleans. During those busy years she was 
using her pen in the local papers, without name, on 
school subjects. ]n 18H6 her "War Diary" was 
published in the "Century." Those articles at- 
tracted great attention. In 1889 she wrote, in col- 
laboration with Geot^eW. Cable, "The Haunted 
House on Royal Street," being science teacher in 
the high school held in that building when it was 



invaded 1^ the White League. She 1 

spondent tor the Austin, Tex., " Statesm 

the second Cotton Exposition. She w 

editor of a paper published in Houston, Tex., and 

has written for " Lippincott's Magazine," the 

" Louisiana Journal of Education," the "Practical 

Housekeeper" and other journals. 

HUflfBR. Hra. Elizabeth, physician, bom 
on the banks of the Ditroit river, near the town of 
Detroit, Mich., and Julv, 1836, of Scotch parents. 
She was the youngest of six sisters. The pre-natal 
influences there received from her mother, who 




always had a kind word and a piece of bread and 
meat for tile dusky woodman, infused into the 
child's nature a friendly regard and larfp; sympathy 
for the Indiim. This mother was a ngid prohibi- 
tionist, even in those far-iiway days, and no one 
ever received from her a drink stniufjcr llian coflee. 
I)r. Miller's lii-art has rebelled attains! the cruel 
wrong perpetrated upun the Indian. Any work 
fur the oetttnnent and uplifting of the Indian has 
found a ready endorsement by her. W'liile yel 
quite ycjimg, her parents removed to the city of 
New York, where she spent her girlhcHid years. 
Those were the hap]^iest years of her life, and still, 
when the family concluded to return to Detriiil, she 
responded joyfully, so sweet wils the menioiy of 
green fields, wild flowers and free birds singing 
their happy songs in the treat forests. In her 
seventh year she received a fail, which injured her 
spine and cast a shadow over every hope and "" 
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the cause of much suffering and disability. A few 
terms in a young womans' boarding-school proved 
to be all sbe could accomplish in school work. 
Environed with frailh' and other adverse circum- 
stances, there was little to be done but simply to 
wait, but in her wailing there was the planting of a 
better heart garden than could have been accom- 
plished by any other process. In her seventeenth 
year she was so desirous of becoming educated, 
that she might devote her life to foreign mission 
work, it was in a measure decided to have her 
attend Albion Seminar)', Mich., when she was taken 

Xiite ill and forced to yield to an apparent decree. 
fler serious consideration and mental struggle 
she resolved upon a course of home study and self- 
culture. For this she took as a foundation the 
Bible with the helps received from eminent biblical 
writers, such as fioardman, Tupper, Thomas k 
Kempis, Pollok and many others, becoming familiar 
with her chosen authors through their spiritually- 
iaspiring influences, giving also attention to higher 
" ■ ■ - - - g g^g ^gg 

-year call. 

her husband entered the army. In 1863, in answer 
to a telegram, she went to Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
to nurse her husband, who was seriously injured 
while on detached service, in chat^ of sick and 
wounded from the fields of Corinth. It was during 
her stay in that general hospital thai Mrs. Miller 
be^n the study of medicine, which she pursued 
until 1866, when she attended her first course of 
lectures in theallopathiccollege in Boston,Mass. She 
was graduated in 1870 in the Homeopathic College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Her impelling motive in obtain- 
ing a medical education was her own health. From 
girlhood Dr. Miller was peculiarly gifted to heal the 
sick, making her first and mari'elous cure, when 
fifteen years of age, of a critical case of hernia. 
She reduced the displacement perfectly while wait- 
ing for the family physician, Dr. M. P. Stewart, o( 
Detroit. It was the only ciise known to him 
reduced in that way. He pronounced ll one of the 
most wonderful cures known to medical science. 
The patient is still livinj;. The experiences and 
victones of Dr. Miller furnish the women of to-day 
another e.'cample of self-sustaining heroism not 
found in every walk in life, for hers has been a life 
of heroic endeavor. Dr. Miller is li\ingin Muncie, 
Ind., surrounded by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances, still engaged in professional work, 
both medical and literary. 

BUIflfBR, Hra. lEmilv Hnntingrton, author 
and educator, Ixjrn in Itnioklyn, Conn., amd Octo- 
ber, 1833. She received a liberal education and 
was graduated in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
In i86oshebecame the wife of John E. Miller. Of 
their children, three sons are living. Their only 
daughter died in infancy. Mr, Miller was a teacher 
for many years. He was the principal of the acad' 
emy in Granville. 111., and afterward 



professor of 



Greek and l-itin in the Northwestern College, then 
located In Plalnfield, 111. He was always an earn- 
est Sunday-school and Voung Men's Christian 
Associaliuii worker. In connection with Alfred L. 
Scivell he published the " Little Corporal," which, 
after the gr^at fire in Chicago, w.is merged with 
" ,St. Nicholas." Mr. and Mrs. Miller moved from 
Evanston, 111., to St. Paul, Minn., where Mr. Miller 
died in 1SS2. Kits. Miller had shown her literaiv 
ability in her school-daj's. While yet a mere ^rl, 
she published a number of sketches and stones, 
which attracted general attention. She has ever 
since been a constant and prolific contributor of 
sketches, short stories, serials, poems and miscel- 
articles to neu'spapers and magazines. 



iiitionof her life, and which in later years ivis been She earned a reputation by her work on t]ie"L.Utlfe 
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Corporal." She has fpvi-n much time and work to and sta^. from Montana t« Utah, and from Utah 
Sunday-school and missionary inteivsts. Slie has to New Mexio'). Since that time her name has 
been connected with the Chautauqua Literary and appeared as niissioiiiiry editor of the wonian's de- 
Scientific Circle from its ci>mmi;nct;ment, and has partment in the "Methodist Recorder,"puljlishe(lin 
Pittsburgh, andsince i8»5 as editor and publisher of 
the " Woman's Missionary Record," <»(ran of the 
Woman's i-'oreit-n Missionary Society of the 
Methodist I'ruteslant Church. She has SL-ned 
very efficiently as corres[ionilinR stcretiiry of the 
. soaety for six years, lias represented the society in 

1 a number of liie annual conferences of the church, 

in two gencnil conferences and in iSSS was a dele- 
Eale to the World's -Missionary Conference in Lon- 
don. Enxlaml. 

HII,I,£R, Mrs. Hinnie Willie BaincB, 
author, Imjfii in Lehainjii. N. H., Sth J:nniary, 1S45. 
The first years of htr life uu-re spent i.n New Kn^- 
land soil. Ohio has liet-n her hnnie during the 
greater portion of her life, acul ihi-rc all her literary 
work li:is been acconiplislu-il. Her m:iiden name 
was Minnie Willis. She has Ken Iwice married. 
Her first husband was Kvan Franklin Baiiies, and 
the name of her iires.-iit hnsliaiul, to whom she was 
married iSih I'-ebrnary, i^ji. isLernv Hiljiar Miller. 
Her literary c.ireer was ciiinmeiiii--d early. Her 

was^i featiii^"lf'h',r"ch;ir!ut"'r 'in'rhildhlmil. Her 
writinj;, during many years nf ber life, was wilhonl 
any fixed puqiosi', save tli.it of inclul),'i"« her own 
inclination ami enterl.iinins; others. Tlie Icbis ot 
her children. Florence May Eiarnes and f-rank 
WiUis li;iiiies. wiiliin thne vears of each other, 
caused her lo devole iierself larijelv to strictly 
reliKiHUs liteniture. Her b.st-knuwn works of tha 
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le is the first for the children's magazines, and a series of papers 

, _.., . PioneerPre;s on "Our Daughters at Home" for "Harper's 

Club, a literary association formed iif women who Bazaar," in which her decided views in the traming' 
write for the press. During the crusade through- of children and of the bad effect of much that 
goes by that name found expression. She 
loves all birds and nature devotedly. Her 
articles have appeared in the "Atlantic Monthly," 
"Harper's Magazine," "Harper's Bazaar" and 
other journals. Among the birds she I1.1S studied 
with exhaustive care are several species of thrush, 
the kingbird, the catbird, the red-wing black- 
bird, the bluebir<l, the Baltimore oriole, the 
raocking-bird, the Englrsli sparrow, the golden- 
wing woodpecker, the thr:islur or brown thrush, 
the Virginia car<linal. the scarlet tanager and the 
rose-breasted grosbeak, all of which are described 
in her \-olumes, "In Nesting Time" and " Hird 
Ways." Her " Utile Brothers of the Air " (Bos- 
ton, 1891) contained studies of the Ixiholink, the 
junco. the redstart and other birds. In the summer 
she stn dies the birds out of di>ors, and in her winter 
home in ISrooklyn, N'. Y.. she has a room given up 
entirely to her pets. :ind there she stu<lies their 
habits in conlinement. She devotes herself abso- 
lutely to birds out of dcMirs through the nesting 
months of June and July, taking copious notes of 
everything she sees and thinks. Through August 
and September she works up her notes into maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, working undisturl>ed 
from morning till night. The rest of the year she 
gives to her family, her cliilw and club friends, to 
the observation of pet birds in her room and to 
literary work pursued in a more leisurely and less 
exacting fashion than during her busy period. 
.' She has consisteiilly and persistently opposed 
'*^ the wearing of birds and bird-wings on women's 



MINNIE WILLIS DAINKS MILLKK. 

<iut C)hio an<l the western States against the liquor- 
tradic ROmc yvais ago, and also in the popular tem- 
)>erance movement known as the " Murphy Work. " 
she wa-s an active, earnest participant, lecturing 
extensively and snccessfnlh' in hi-r o\in and other 
Stales. Her home is in Springtielcl. Vhiii. 

MILLSR, Mrs. Olive Thorne, author, 
naturalist and humanitarian, born in Auburn, N. " 
Y., asth June, 1.S31. She was married at an early 
age. Her husband is descended from a sterling 




Her husband 
New Fngland family and Mre. Miller said thai 
with them "the dish-cloth was mightier diaii the 

Iien," at least so far as women were concerned. 
n her youth it was the custom of the time to dis- 
approve a woman's anihitiiin to give jilav to her 
talents, and Mrs. Miller allowed herself to be 
guided by those alwiut her. When her four 
children had grown up. she began to write for 
young people, but almiit twelve years ago she 
Iiecame interested in liinls and wrote of their 
habits for an older audience and since llien she has 
mainly confined herself to that field of work. She 
lived in Chicago, III., for twenty years after her 
marriage and it was in that city she made her 
appearance as an author. Her talents are of a 
high order, and her held was poetically unoccu- 
pied, so that she was soon able to get a hearing. 
Among her prcKluctions are "Little Folks in 
Feathers and Furs" (New York, 1879); "Queer 
Pels at Marcy's" (New York, 1880); " Little Peo- 
ple of Asia " (New York, 1883); "Bird Ways" "livb thokn-k millkk. 
[Boston, 1S85), and " In Nesting Time ' (Boston, 

18SS). She became known as a specialist on birds, donnets. and one of her ]i<.>inted articles on that 
btit she has done much other literary work, includ- custom, which appeared m the "Chautaiiquan," 
ing descriptive work for children, articles upon w.is the means of stirring up a ereat deal of interest 
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Ui": [,ii^'J/'^'^-:r. ■:< h^r ^arl'.-isi prcid-jci>:ins in the 
fjindr.r.a^ ■ Cr;.'-!::-!.-: Scardar^ ' sc* lu£ wrilten 
and pubii-ih-ed :r/^-'-.. i= :i7J she issued a 
tyjijlc. a »t-ry :",r ; : jr^ :>3:c:i. She has «TiaeB a 
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at-'l mainly ar li'.m>; 1- r'lm htr Ihinevnlh 
't-.'nth ><;iir "ill*: nent to a puUic sc:hiiijl. 
iiriK ua. '|iiit<; llior<iu);h, and her r'-adinf; 
a uirl't rang'.- of authors. She began (o 





Her father was a lau'vtr of great k-^irning and dis- 
tinguished ntiilily. Her niiilht-r. eminent for her 
physic.il iK-aiily iitul nii-nLiI puu'er, is living still, 
over ci};lily vcars of aj;f, in Ihc cimfortable old 
honK-su-ad wlieri: Mrs. Minis was l)urn. The town 
oritrandiin. now la|>scd into .-i^e and inaction, was 
ont'L- a ctnlt-r of affliivncL- and was noted for its 
beautiful and intellcclnal wotntn. Miss Harper, 
dowcreil witli every c-harni of person, spirit and 
hiart, liad tlii: adde<l aili aniajre of tliuroiigh study 
ami extensive trawl and \\:i» as niucli admired in 
her j;irlhood lis she is now in her |)erfected bloom. 
She became the wife of Maj. UvniKston Mims in 
1K66. Miij. iMims is a leader in social and business 
circles, a genlluman of aristocratic lineage and cul- 
ture. He was for several years prL'sitient of the 
Capitol City Club in Atlanta and during his reicn 
riy life, aiul her President and .Mrs. Cleveland were entertained by 
She has published the club. In his elepaiit hoiiii', "Heartsease," he 
'Star" and many and his wife receive their friends with courtly and 
iiriials. For some graceful hospitality. They are prominent Tor their 
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I scholarly attainments and accomplishments. Their 
7 home is a gathering place for the literary, artistic 
and musical people of the clly. Mrs. Mims' influ- 
ence has always been for intellectual and ethical 
culture, and nothing affords her or her husband 
greater happiness than to know that hers has been 
a character at all times essentially uplifting. She 
is at once a leader and a follower of Christian 
Science. In the South she has been one of its 
prime movers and teachers. Nor is it only on this 
sul^ect that she has so charmingly conversed and 
contributed forceful and interestmg articles. Her 
critiques on various books and authors from time 
. to time have met warm approval. Her time, her 
means, her powt^rs of heart and soul are spent in 
I doing good. She is a most approachable and 
sym pathetic woman. The humblest laboring 
woman, the saddest sin-sick outcast can go to her 
freely and be made to feel the absolute sisterhood 
that abides forever. 

UIMSR, Hies Jean Pond, sculptor, born 
in Menasha. Wis., Sih July, 1866. Her father is 
, Rev. H. A. Miner, a Coiigregationallst clergyman. 
I Her mother's maiden name was Harriet Pond 
I Rice. Miss Miner in early life removed to Madi- 
I -son, Wis., with her parents. She attended the 
I high school and was known among her mates as 
' an artist in embryo, although she had not shown 
' her gifts as a sculptor. After two years as a 
I Bpedal student in DownerCollege, Fox Lake, Wis., 
I -she went to Chicago and began her art studies. In 
I the Art Institute she first found that her power 
1 lay in day-modeling. After working only_ tliree 
f months she took the second honors of the institu- 
iion. Soon after, because of her abiliiv, she was 
■ought as an instructor, and ,il the tiid of the year 



busts of Miss Miner's have been solicited by 
the American Artists' Association and conspicu- 
ously exhibited. In her ideal work the heads of 
" Hypatia," George Eliot's " Dorothea," "Christi- 
phin. "loni" and others, which have been 
shown in various Chicago art exhibitions, have 
attracted attention. The woman's art club known 
as The Palette Club has recognized her 
later work and conferred upon her the honor of 
active membership. Her figi're "WLsconsin" b 
more than locally celebrated. Her group es- 
pecially prepared for the World's Fair is called 
"Leave-Taking." Her representations of child- 
life lake high rank in collections. 

HITCHQI,!;, BKIbs Maria, a^^tronomcr, bom 
in Nantucket, Mass.. isl August, 181S, and died in 






■ she accepted a position as student teacher. Her 

^■Mntue "Hope" was among those thnt met very 

bvotable recognition. It will be placed in the 

" ~ n Oral School, in Englewood, 111. Portrait 
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I. Mill Mass.. in 18S9. Sin- w;is I lie daughter of 
\Mllnm Mitchell, the weil-known astronomer, 
iVutii w horn she inherited her scientific tn-stes. In 
I'liiMliiiud she showed remarkable talent formathe- 
rii.itK'i and astronomy, and at an early age assbted 
hiT i.iiher in his investigations, while slutlyine with 
him She studied afterward with ProfT Cnarles 
I'ir.n.i.- and assisted him in the summer school in 
N.irituckeL For many years she was librarian of 
ill'.- Nantucket Athemcum. She was a regular 
^tiiiii'iit of astronomy and made many discoveries 
III I oiiieLs and fine studies of nebuls. On ist 
I >i iiil:'T, 1847, she discovered a small comet, and 
uii til, ii occasion she received a gold medal from 
ihi: Kin^ of Derunark and a copper medal from the 
Republic of San Marino, Italy. When the "Ameri- 
can Nautical Almanac" was established, she became 
a leading contributor to its pages, and her work on 
that penodical was continuiKl until alter she was 
chosen astronomer in Vas.sar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. In 1858 she visited the chief observa- 
tories in Europe, and while abroad she formed the 
acquaintance of Sir John Herschel, Sir George B. 
Airy, Le Verrier and Humboldt, Retuminij; ta 
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wife of Alexander Mitchell, a voung Scotchman. 
Early in Ihe forties she helped organize what is 
now known as the Protestant Orphan Asyltim. and 
was its first treasurer. As the years rolled by, 
children were bom to Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell, and 
great u'ealth rewarded their zenl. but neither pros- 
perity nor popularity e\'er deprived Mrs. Mitchell 
of her love of God or love for her fellow-nimi. In 
all institutions where support or home comforts 
were extended to unfortunate wonicn, Mrs. Mitch- 
ell wiLS ever read^' with advice and assistance. 
For years after leaving Milwaukee she supported a 
mission kindergarten, where, daily, nearly a hun- 
dred children from the lowest grades of society 
were lauRht lo be self- respect ing and self-sustain- 
ing men and women. In iS5» Mrs. Mitchell was 
elected vice-regent of the Mount \'ernon Associ- 
ation for Wisconsin. Art and artists are indebted 
to her for her liberal patronage. She has visited 
many Kuro|)ean countries and traveled extensively 
in America. Soon after the Civil War, while visit- 
ing Florida, she found the S|>ot where health and 
the pleasures of a liome could be combined. A 
tract of land was purchased on the St. Johns river 
three nnles from Jacksonville, and with her indom- 
itable will and energy, aided by aniple means, 
Mrs. Mitchell in a few years con\'erted a sandy 
waste into a luxurious garden. She has there 
brought to perfection the tropical fruit-bearing 
trees. Among her rare trees are the camphor and 
cinnamon from Ce)'lon and the tea plant from 
China. Her list of bamlMK)S includes the sacred 
tree t>( India and five varieties of cane. The fam- 
ily of flowers embraces all the well-known varieties 
of the tem|)erale zone and the tropics. Pn)minent 
among her charities in Pkirida stands St. Luke's 
hospital. After the death of her husband, which 
occurred on i^lh April, 1SS7, Mrs. Mitchell bade 
farewell lo Milwaukee and located her summer 
resting-place on the St. Lawrence, in the vicinity 
of the Thousand Islands. 

UODJBSKA. Hme. Helena, actor. Iwm in 
Cracow, Poland, nth October. 1S44. Her maiden 
name was Helcia Opido. She is a daughter of 
Nlichacl Opido. a cultured nuisician. a teacher in 
Cracow. In childhoiKl and yimlh she fell a long- 
ing for the stage, but hi-r |iiirents would not permit 
her to become an actor. At an I'arly age she 
became the witeof .Mr. .Mwlr/ejewski, now abbrevi- 
ated to " .MfHljeska," and she then was |>erniilted 
to carry out her wish ti) go on the stage. Helena 
ap|>eared successfully in a charity i)erformance in 
iMchnia, .-\uslriaii Poland, and her husband was so 
impressed by her talents that he organi;ie<.l a ann- 
pany, ami thev traveled through (lalacia. jiUiving 
m the towns with considerable success. During 
the last jKirt of 1S61 she played a three-month 
engagement in the govi-rnmeni theater in Lemberg. 
She next managed a theater ior herseli in Czer- 
nowice, taking the prcHninent roles and assisted liy 
her younger sister and two half-brothers. In iS6g 
she returned to L'racmv. and her reputation at once 
made her leading lady in the chief theater in that 
cilv. Her fame s[>read to France and (ierniany, 
and she received iiivilations to play 



language included two-hundred-eighty -four plays. 
Kailing health and discontent under the Russian 
censorship induced her to leave the stage, and 
she and her husband came lo the United States 
in 1876. With the aim of founding a Polish col- 
ony, they settled on a ranch near Los Angeles, 
Cat. In the spring of 1877 she went to San Fran- 
cisco to study English, and after four months of 
study she was al>le to appear as Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur in the California Theater. Her success was 
instant, and she at once entered upon her remark- 
ably brilliant American career. She has made 
many tours of Ihe I'nited .States and a few short 
tours in Poland, and has played several seasons in 
London and the Fnglish provinces. Her reiJer- 
tory on the American stage includes Iwenty-live 
roles. She has literary talent of a fine order, and 
antong her achie\einents are successful adaptations 
of "As ^'ou Like If and ■'Twelfth Night" for 
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-u the Polish Stage, Her husband died, and 
in .Sepleml«-r, iH6,S, she iK-canie the wife of Charles 
B<wenla Chlapowski, a Pc)Iish count. In 1869 they 
settled in Warsaw, where Madame Modjeskn 
plaved the principal [Kirts in ihe standard dramas 
(>/.Sh.-(l-.-s/>iare. CrH-lhe. -Schiller and M.)lier^-. as 
ill iK-n- I'l'lif-b ilr.inias. Tbvy remained in 
until tHj6. Her repertory m her native 
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the Polish stage. In common with all patriotic 
Poles, Madame Modjeska bums with indignation 
over the tyranny exercised by Russia over Poland. 
Both Madam Modjeska and her husband are natur- 
alized citizens of the I'nited States. 

MONROE, Urs. Elizabeth Kortrigbt, wife 
of James Monroe, fifth I'resiilent of the United 
Stales, born in New ^'ork, N. Y., in 176S, and died 
in Loudoun couniv, \a.. in i8,V). She was the 
daughter of Capt. Ijiwrence Kortright. of the 
British Army, who settled in New York Cit}' in 
178.1. Klizalieth was one of a family of five chil- 
dren, one son and four daughters. She was thor- 
oughlv educated, and was a belle in the society of 
the nietropolis. She became the wife of James 
Monroe In 1789. He was then a Senator. After 
marriage they settled in Philadelphia, Pa., whither 
the seat <if government had been moved. In 1794 
he was appointed minister to France, and his wife 
accomtMrnied him to Paris. He went abroad again 
in iSoj, avid while there Mrs. Monroe secured the 
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release oi Madame de La Fayeiie from the prison oi on reli^ous, artistic, war, temperance, personal, 

La Force, where she was imprisoned under a sen- economic and historical topics. Her first book, 

tence of death by decapitntion. Her life has been " Past Thirty," was published in i»7H, Her "An 

""■""■""■' ■ ' "V wMtaBt'OlcatiOtt'lV the of Conversation" (New York, 1889) found an 

cxtraordinai, sale. In the preparation of her 

lectures she has rejiealedly visited Europe. Her 

permanent home is in Philadelphia. Pa. 

UONTOOHERV, Mrs. Carrie Frances 

J odd, church worker and poet, horn in KiilTiilo, 
. Y„athApril, 1858. Her talhcrwasOrvauKel- 
Io^ Judd, and her mother «as Kniily Sweetlaiid, 
Her first paid efforts were made at fifteen, when 
slie wrote for " Demorest's Young America," The 
BulTalo "Courier" next published her poems. At 
eishleen she published a small volume of pocnts. 
About that lime, while attending the normal school, 
sliL- was injured by a fell, and she beciime a help- 
Ir -;-. invalid. A full account of her sickness and 
iMPiiilerful restoration may be found in a book 
uliirli she has since published, called "The Prayer 
' ■: I .lilh," which has had a wide circulation. Ever 
iii.i her healing, in 1878, she has labored in Chris- 
.:i work. She has written books and many 
K mid published a journal called "Triumphs 
■■■ I .nth." She has established a "FailhRest,^' a 

!. ■ where sick and weary ones mav stay a brief 

mm for Christian counsel, free of charge. Il is 
■-11-UMiicd by voluntary contributions in answer to 
|iri;iT, Two years ago she became the wife of 
<■,(.■( iriie Simpson Montgomery, of San Francisco, 
Cil,, -ind having heard, as diey believe, a special 
i.ill triim (iod. joined the Salvation Army on 
rh.inkspiving Day, 1891, Not entering as officers, 
\\i-\ ivill remain in their home in Beulnh, near 
(Mklunil, Cal. 
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chroniclers of her lime. After their return from 
to France, Mr. Monroe was m.nde 
Governor uf Virginia, and Mrs. Monroe aided him 
greatly by her administration of social affairs in 
ttie Capital. She accompanied him to Ktigtand 
when he was sent as minister to tliat tountr)'. 
When he became President, in 1817, Mrs, .^llln^oe 
took her place as mistress of the While House, 
and she filled it with grace, tact and dignity. 
Although she performed carefully all the duties 
implied in her position, she [deferred a quiet home 
to the splendor of public life. Her health was 
delicate during the last years she spent in the 
White House. After President Monroe's retire- 
in«it they lived on his estate in Loudoun county, 
Va. The two daughters of the family were mar- 
ried, and the old home, " Oak Hill," was a (juiet 
retreat. Mrs. Monroe died suddenly, in 1830. and 
her husband died 4th July, i8ji. 

HOHROG, Mrs. Harriet Barfaert, lecturer 
and educator, bom in Indiana, Pa., aist August. 
1842. She is the daughter of Rev. David Earhart 
and Mary W. Earhart, of Atchison, Kans. When 
the Civil War broke out she was teaching in Kan- 
sas, and then she went to Clinton, Iowa, where she 
taught until peace was restored. She returned ii^' 
Kansas and in 1865 was married. In 1870, ihron 11 
upon her own re.<tources, she opened apris:ii< 
school in Atchison. Kans.. which grewrapicJlv ini" 
a collegiate institute. In 18S5 her health fuikd 
and she was compelled lo give up the school, and 
luitil 188^ served as correspondent for a number of 
western journals. She then decided to enter the 
lecture field. In that line of effort she has suc- 
ceeded in a remarkable degree. Her lectures are 




HOODT, Mrs. Helen Watterson, journal- 
it, was bom in Clc-velnnd. Ohio. Her nmidi'U 
arne was Watttrson. She was one of llie (our 
oung women who competed wilil. I 
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HOORE, Mrs. Anbertiac Woodward, niu- 
siiiil criiir. frin>liit"ir ami k-cuirtr, boni iicnr I'hil- 
iLili:l])liui. !m., 2;th St-|,li-mliiT. ifv|i. Ilvriimidirii 
[liiiiii' w.is Aimii: .\uhi-rliiH- Woodward. Mrs. 
MiHiri- br-;;.(ii ^il ill! eiirk .ii;t- t-j prudiicir literary 
iMiriv. aitiT vK'ijiirriii;; :i uitk- i-diicalii>n, inilttdin;: ;i 
r..iirs.- ui iiinsi<- iinikr Carl (lai-tiicr. lli..' «vll- 
'ht uT'iti- iirnliT thi- 
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collection of Norwegian folk-songs, dances, na- 

tioiinl iiirs and recent compositions for the [Hano- 

forte and solo singing, hi December, 1887. Miss who came to America w. 

Woodward became the wife of Samuel H. Moore, in Dorchester, Mass. 




name in Vir^^nia. Massachusetts and other States 
the Union. TTie tirst ol her mother's family 
John iMosley, who settled 
1630, and died in 1661. 
riis son, jonn josepn aiosiey, born in Boston in 
1638, niamed i\Iiss Alary Newbury and settled in 
Westfieid, Mass. He was a heutenunt in King 
Phihp's war and held a number ol military and 
Other oHices. His son John and his descendants 
filled many ollici's in Westlit^ld, serving as magis- 
trates and army oflicers. Many of the prominent 
men in those pioneer days were among Mrs. 
Moore's ancestors. Her father was lineally des- 
cended from John Jcssiip, who settled on I-ong 
Island in 1635. Mrs. Moore's home education wiis 
carefully -iuperintended by competent teacheis, 
the late Mrs. Gov. Ellsworth of Kentucky, hav- 
ing been among them. She next (vent tlirough 
a course of study in Wcstlield Academy, and 
completed her studies in New Haven, Conn., 
in the school of Mrs. Merrick and h^r sister, Mre. 
Bingham, where she sludiiil for tlirt'c ycir.'i. She 
lKK:anie lii<; wife of Iilc>.>niri''lil Haines Mt)ore. of 
Philadelphi.i, I'a.. on irtli October. 1842. The 
marria(;e oeeurreii in the old country home of her 
father, in n glen of the Hampshire hills, bordering 
on Berkshire, in western Massachusetts. Up to 
the lime of her marriage Mrs. Moore had displayed 
but little talent fur or tendency toward fitiTary 
work. After her marriage she took m> her pen as a 
meansof filling her leisure hours, and her immediate 
succes.t made lu-r home in Philadelphia the resort 
of literary i>eople, among whom were some of the 
most gifted authors of the day. In I^SS she was 
widely known as a writer of Irath prose and poetry, 
and her name was included in Hart's " Female 



She hasrcatl papers before women's clubs, schools 
trf philosophy, literary societies, editorial conven- 
tions an<lLnitirian conferences. She is authority on 
the music, history and literatureof the Scandina- 
vians, and a collcctiim of her wrilhigs in that tield 
would form the niiKt v.ihiahU- compendium of 
Scandinavian lore to Ih.- found in the Knglish tan- 

Stage. She has done valuable work in making 
merictins familiar with Norwegian literature and 
music in her " [^^itiitigii with the Music and PcK^try 
of Norway," which she initiated in Concord, Mass.. 
while visiting relatives in that historic town. Read- 
ing the songs and playing the airs U|>on the piano. 
she aroused an intense interest in her auditors, and 
was invited to give similar "ewnings" before 
numerous clu1)s and art societies, including the 
Woman's Club, of Boston, Sorosis. of New York, 
and others in the Kasl and West. As a translator of ' 
the poetry of Norwegian, l~reiith and German I 
writers she is unexi;elled. Her translation of 
Giithe's "Frl King" is called by I'rof. William 
T. Harris "by all odds the fmest ever nmde." 
Her translations of some of the )«>ems of "Carmen 
Sylva." the Queen of Roumania, have been widely 
read, and the i|ui.en sent her an autograph letter 
acknowledging the merit <if her translations. Mrs. 
Moore in all iier work shows the greatest thorough- 
ness. Everything she does is well done. 

HOOIUS, Mrs. Clara Jeasttp, 
and philanthropist, born in PI li lad- 1, 
Febniary, 1824. Her ancestry is distinguished. 
Her mother's family name is found in Domesday 

Book, compiled in ichHi. Fr.im Krnald de Moselev Piose Writers of America," published in that year, 
descended the families of Maudesley. Moseley anil One of Mre. .Moore's earlv stories. "The Estranged 
Moslpy. in the counties of York. Lancaster and Hearts." received the first prixeoutof four-hundred 
Staffordshire, in England, and the familiM of that stories olVercd. C-orge H. Boker and Dr. R«>{o«M. 



i jeastip, poet, novelist 
n PhilacMptiia, Ha.. 16th 
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Coates were on tbe cominitlee. Sev«a1 novelettes, 
"The Adopted," "Compensation," "The Ful- 
filled Prophecy," "Emma Dudley's Secret" and 
" Renunciation," next bore off pnzes from numer- 
ous competitors. Those were followed by an 
anonymous romance called " The Hasty Marriaee." 
One of Mrs. Moore's stones was published in 
London with much success, and was copied here 
as an English production. The London "Daily 
News." under the heading " Who Reads an Amer- 
ican Book ?" wrote of the " ingenious heart pjctur- 
ings of Clara Moreton." Up to that time Mrs. 
Moore h»d shielded herself from publicity under 
that pen-name. Her next story, "The Houses of 
Huntley and Raymond," was published without 
any name, as was "Mabel's Mission," her last 
Story before the breaking out of the Civil War, 
which took her from her literary pursuits, giving 
her other work to do as corresponding secretary of 
the Woman's Pennsylvania Branch of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. Mrs. Moore, who 
was nominaled by Dr. Bellows, of New York, as 
prtsident, declined the nomination, naming Mrs. 
Grier, who was elected, and whose rare executive 
ability, as shown in the fulfillment of the duties 
devolving upon her while holding that office, did 
credit to Mrs. Moore's discernment of Mrs. Crier's 
capacities. Mr^ Moore projected and aided in 
founding the Union Temporary Home for Children 
in Philadelphia, and she aided potently in establish- 
ing the women's branch of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. She also created and organized the Special 
Relief Committee which took such an active part in 
the hospital work during the Civil War. knowing 
no difference between the soldiers of the North and 
the soldiers of the South In its objects of aid, laying 
aside all fecline of sectional animosity and admin- 
istering, with the hands of christian charily, alike 
to the suffering wearers of "the blue and the gray." 
In the organization of the committees of womun for 



the entire responsibility devolved upon Mrs. George 
Plitt and herself Mrs. Moore resumed the com- 
panionship of her pen after the war. She has 
always given the proceeds of her books to works of 
chanty. When her pen-ruime was no longer a 
^ield to her. she published without any signature 
until her anonymous paper on " Keasunable and 
Unreasonable Points of Elkiuelte," which tide was 
changed by the editor to "Unsettled Points of 
Etiquette," published in " Lippincott's Magazine," 
in March, 1873, drew down ujran her a storm ot 
personal abuse, such as uould not have ln.-en poured 
out, had her name accompanied the essay. Mrs. 
Moore, who holds the same Ideas as Herbert 
Spencer coni'etning a life regulated by spendthrifts 
and idlers, dandies and silly women, did nut sub- 
mit to being held up as a "leader of fashion," but, 
overcoming her sensitiveness and rising out of it 
into the independence that was natural to her, and 
which had been held in check by her shrinking 
from puliliclly, she now boldly entered the ranks of 
authors and gave to the public two volumes under 
her own name. In 1873 she published a 
revised edition of the "Young Lady's Friend," 
contimiing her work in behalf of the young. In 

1875 she collected in one volume some of herveiries 
with the title "Miscellaneous Poems, Stories for 
Children, The Warden's Tale and Three Eras in a 
Life." Those poems met no adverse criticism. In 

1876 she published her romance, "On Danger- 
ous Grounit." which ha.s reached aseventh edition, 
and has been transhited into the Swedish and 
Fivttch }anguagcs. It is eminently a book for 
women, Mrs Moore also wrote "Master Jicky's 
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Holidays," which went through over twenty edi- 
tions, ^id "Frank and Fanny," another book for 
children. Her many charitable wcM'ks are 
known the country over, but it is not generally 
known that she is bound by a promise never to give 
when asked. Often her life is burdened byrequests 
to give, which are useless. She has spent much 
time abroad, and her house in London, England, 
was a resort for literary and scientlhc men. 
Interested in all things scientific, Mrs. Moore 
has been a supporter of Keely, the inventor, and 
her support has been of the substantial kind, en- 
abling him to pursue his invesli^tions of the 
force which he liberated by dissoaating the sup- 
posed simple elements of water. She has been a 
widow since 1878. She maintains her interest in 
everything that pertains Id the elevation of men 
and women. Her latest literary work Is "Social 
Ethics and ScK-iely Dulie-, University Education 
for Women" (Boston, 1S93). 

MOORE, Uiss Henrietta G., Universalist 
minister and temperance worker, was bom in New- 
ark, Ohio. Her ancestry is mixed English, Irish 




and Scotch, and she inherits the best qualities oT 
each of the mingled strains. Many of her ancestors 
were prominent persons In the three kingdom.*:. 
Reginald Moore, a nephew of Queen Elizabeth, was 
Secretary of Slate and Lord Chiuf Justice of Eng- 
land under her, and was by King James raised to 
the peerage and created Earl of Drogheda. His 
brother cam; to the colony of New York under a 
large land grant from Charles II, and, marrying 
the sister of Governor Nichols, established the 
family in America. Dr. Moore, first bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Dr. Moore, pre^dent 
of the Columbia Theological Seminary, and Presi- 
dent Moore, of Columbia College, are of the imme- 
diate descendants. Her mijlher's family was of the- 
Murrays and the house of McCarter, of Scotland. 
Upon both sides were furnbhed revolutionary 
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Ktriots, and all were cons|Mcuous pioneer Baptists. 
:nrietta was a delicate child, but the outdoor life 
she led after her parents removed to Morrow, 
Ohio, on the Miami river, gave her strength and 
health. She was educated in both public and 
private schools, and when she was fifteen years old 
she began to teach school, family troubles in finan- 
cial ways making self-support a necessity. She was 
a successful teacher. She early became interested 
in the temperance crusade movement Her vigor- 
ous work in the crusade brought her at once to the 
front She enforced the gospel plea in the work, 
but she stood also for the enforcement of the 
existing law, which was prnctically prohibitory. 
. She aroused the enmity of those devoted to the 
liquor interest, and circumstances rendered it expe- 
dient that she should prosecute a leading and influ- 
ential man for libelous charees in reference to the 
work. She was ably defended through a wearisome 
and long-drawn trial by leading lawyers, who, 
however, had no sympathy with any temperaiKze 
move, but, with all the odds heavily against her, 
she triumphantly won her case. That experience 
proved a wonderful educator, bringing her by rapid 
steps to ground g.nined much more slowly by her 
coadjutors. She learned that law alone was power- 
less, that behind it must be an enforcing power, 
and thus she was a pioneer in recognition of and 
cooperation with the party pledged to the destruc- 
tion of the liquor traffic. While still eniMKed in 
teaching. Miss Moore was made corresponding 
secretary of the Ohio Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and soon her services as national 
organizKT were called for. and she gave up school 
work. She was one of the first women to brave 
the difficulties of travel in the Territories, enduring 
long and wearisome journeys on railroad lines, 
and going the second time beyond the Sierras. 
She has labored in every State and Territory 
with one exception. Her home is in Springfield, 
Ohio, and her mother is with her there. She 
was in youth trained under Presbyterian influences, 
but her faith is with the Universalist Church, 
in which she has held a minister's license for 
some years. On 4th June, 1891. fihe was regularly 
ordained to the ministry in that church, in the 
Ohio Universalist Convi^ntion in Columbus. She 
b still laboring earnestly in the ranks of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

HOORB, Mrs. Hatguerite, orator and pa- 
triot, bom in Waterford, Ireland, 7th July, 1849. She 
is an American by adoption and Irish hy descent, 
birtli and education. In iSSishe sprang mto a fore- 
most place in the politics of her native land. Parnell 
and the rest of the national and local leaders were 
in prison, and the exUtence of the great organization 
they had built up was imperiled. The sister of 
CharlesStewartPameli called the women of Ireland 
to help in the stru^le. Mrs. Moore's patriotism. 
sympathy for the suffering and eloquence made of 
tier an invaluable auxiliary. She threw herself into 
the struggle, which had for its aim the fixing of the 
Irish tenant farmer in his holding and the succoring 
of the tenants already evicted. She traveled through 
Ireland, teaching the doctrine of the Land league 
and bringing help to the victims of landlord tyranny. 
In all the lai^e cities of England and Scotland she 
addressed crowded meetings. After twelve months 
of hard toil she was arrested and sentenced to six 
months' imprisonment in Tullamore Jail. Kings 
county, Ireland. In the summer of i88a. when 
Mr. Pamell and his followers were released from 
prison, the women returned into their hands the 
trust they had so faithfully guarded. Two years 
afterwards Mrs. Moore, accompanied by her family 
of four girls and two boys, came to the United 
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States. Here she has gained a reputation as a 
speaker on social matters, woman suffrage, labor 
question and land reform. Any good cause finds in 
her an able platform advocate. Her pen is ready in 
defense of the oppressed. She takes deep interest 
in American politics, as a believer in the single-tax 
doctrines. Sne took a prominent part in the New 
York election campaigns of 1886-87, addressing 
two or three meetings each evening. She is a vice- 
president of the Universal Peace Union, a member 
of the New York Woman's Press Club, treasurer 




and secretary of lln' Parnell llrancli of the Irish 
National League, and prcjniint:iil in the literary 
society of New York Cilv. 

HOORE, Miss Saiah Wool, artist, born in 
PlatUihurg, N. v., ir.l May, 1K46. She- was gradu- 
ated from the I'aiker IJolk'giate Institute in 1865, 
after which she sjieut S"nie years in teaching. 
From 1875 to 1S.S4 she travrk-d in Kurcipc, and fi)r 
five years she was engJigiU in the spi-eial study of 
painting under Pro!. Eisenmenger, dinclor of the 
academy of line arts. Vii-nna. Reluming to the 
United Slates in 18S4. she Wiis placed in charge of 
the art dei)annieiit of the St.ile University in l.in- 
coln. Neb., and was appointed lecturer on the 
history of art and teacher of drawing and painting. 
a position she held with credit and honor until 
June. 1M91, when she resigned to enjoy a period of 
rest and special study. Her art talks are not only 
interesting in the historical sense, but in stimulating 
a perception of the beautiful. Much of the quick- 
ening and devtli ipmenl of artistic taste and expres- 
sion in Nebraska is due to her eH'orts. She is 
a woman uf quiet presence, modest and sensitive. 

HOORB, Mra. Stisanne Tandegrlft, editor 
and publisher, bum in Bucks county. Pa., 15th 
May, 1S4S. She was educated in a female semi- 
nary in Philadelphia, Pa. She taught for several . 
years after graduation in private and public schools. 
In 1877 she was married, and with her husbasi^ 
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M ORBIrAND, HISB Mary I*., Congrega- the cause of temperance. She became interested 
tional minister, bom in Westfield, Mass, a^ra De- in revival work, m whicli she has been eminently 
eember, 1859. On herfather'sside she is of Scotch successful. Her first revival was through a meet- 
ancestiy, and on the maternal side she is of ing held in the interest of the Woman's Christian 
good lineage. She commenced her school-days Temperance Union. The mostremarkableof those 
at the age of si.t years. The family removed to revivals was that which occurred in February and 
New Ipswich, N. H., where they lived six years. March, 1889. in Sharon and Spring Hill. There were 
While there,* at the age of fourteen, she entered more than one-hundred conversions and a church 
Appleton Academy, She was graduatt'd with the was organized. Her first call to settle as pastor 
hign record of sciiolarship. She was converted was in the summer of 1888, in the Keitliburg 
at the age of fourteen and joined the Baptist circuit, Illinois eiinference. by Elder Smith, of 
Church. Soon after her graduation llie family re- the United Brethren Church. She declined to 
moved to Fitchburg, Mass. There she became a accept the iuviintion. At that time Rev. E. M. 
member of the First Bajitist Church. About that Baxter, of the Dixon district, urged her to preach 
time she began her temperance work. She was the gospel, and Rev. Louis Curtis, elder ol 
among the first of Massachusetts young women to that disiricl, reijuested her to spend the time which 
take the white ribbon in the Woman's Christian she could spare from revival work in Eldena, Lee 
Temperance UTiion, and, allliounh a uirl of sixteen county. She began her labors, and they gave her 
she was upon the platform a successful lecturer After a unanimous call, but, being a Methodist Church, 
her graduation in Appleton Academy she taught according to the discipline, she could only be a 
stated supply. A few months later she received an 
invitation to supply the pul[)it of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Wyanet. 111. The church pros- 
pered, and the people desired that Miss Moreland 
should be ordained and installed as their pastor. 
After much persuasion and deliberation she con- 
sented. A council of six ministers and the same 
numberof delegates from the adjacent churches con- 
vened in Wyanet, 19th July, 1889. It was one of few 
instances in which a woman has been called to 
the ministry in the Congreg-atioiial Church in this 
country. After a rigid examination the council re- 
tired and voted unanimously to proceed to the 
ordination. She is now a successful preacher. 

HORGAM, Miss Anne Qugenia FeUcia, 
professor of philosophy, bom in Oberlin, Ohio, 
3rd October, 1845. Her father. Rev. John Mor- 
gan. D. D., w:is one of the earliist professors 
m Oberlin College. Called to the chair of New 
Testament literature and exegesis upon the open- 
ing of the theological seminar)', ill 1S35, he retained 
his official cunnection with the college during forty- 
five years, and was always one of the leading 
spirits in the institution. Miss Morgan's mother 
was of a New Haven family, named Leuiiard. The 
daughter treasures a ticki-t adniitting Miss Elizabeth 
Mat>[ Leonard to Prof Silliman'a lectures in chem- 
istiy in Yale College. The Leonard family removed 
to Oberlin in 1837. There Miss Leonard entered 
upon the college course, but in her sophomore year 
she became the wife of Prof. John Morgan. Had 
she completed the academic course, she would have 
been the first woman in this country to receive the 
bachelor's degree. Miss Anne ICugenia Morgan 
Binrvi 4.. ..i..nr-i^i.i.. was graduated friim Uberllu in 1866. Throughout 

her collegiate course she was distinguished for 
school several terms. Soonaflershewentto Filch- brilliant scholarship, notably in the classics. The 
burg, Dr.Vincent went with his Chautauqua Assem- appointment to write the Greek oratiiin was assigned 
blyto Lake View, Framingham, Mass. She attended to her as an honor in her junior year. Her humor- 
the assembly for six consecutive years and laid ous imagination declared that distinction of being 
foundation for the study of the Woril, to which she the earliest woman to receive that college honor to 
added the normal courses in the Bible and also took be chiefiydue to her mother, since her mother's 
the four years in the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- wbdom in preferring the highest home achievements 
tific Circle, classof 1884. While in the assembly she before the distinction of being the first woman in 
collected the materials for her books, "Wnich, the bachelor's degree had prepared her daughter in 
Right or Wrong ? " Itkwton), and "The School on time to strive for cl.issical scholarship in that his- 
the Hill." During the four years in which she was tone cpi>ch. Inheriting from her father a mind 
taking the Chautaui^ua course, editing the above essentially philosophical, she was always in close ' 
txwks and contributing many short articles to dif- sympathy with his thinking and, after graduation, 
ferent papers, she was constantly invited to address pursued theological studies in his classes. She 

Sublic meetings. Shestudied theology two winters received the degree of M. A. from Oberlin in 
t the home of Rev. Mr. Chick, In i88a she had 1869. Later on she waS for three years in New 
occupied the pulpit a number of limes, but had not York and Newark, N. J., conducting classes in 
then thought that she was c.illed to ministerial philosophy and literature and devoting considerable 
work. In the fall of 1SS5 she went to Illinois on a attention to masic, studying harmony with her 
vi«t to her sister, intending to labor in the West in brother, the distinguished musician, ^^^ Ct!^ 
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XORGAN, Miss Xuia. %::«:'. -,c:^j>T. u 
M;'i :> >I''r^^- . . i-rrialiK i- i i.:i-..;ri^;.^n h.Mes 

I'ji. 'irrd'''l:i'lr"'-i^'-r'c iC'tv. '.' Xi: rua'e. '1S91! 
r.*: '*- \ ivUr.'.-i: ;t" Ar.-Ji r.y M jr^-a-i, a lar.ded 
■■jpr;-:;'.r. ar.i or.- ^.: 1 ^sr,'-: :*Kr.:!yoi" children. 
:.* r^f.-::-.--! 4i-.".r;'Jih -ri-nti.r. ar.f b«cam« an 
t;^r:h.-.r«*on:-.r. Hl^r :i:.-,Tr dir-i in is6«. ihe 
, :iri5 'v'-"'' *■■'"■ i-p^^-i -J — ^ c»:iti. ar.it:= other 

'1 IK-Im " Ir. '.•i-\ si-,-.-:.- Arrr.: !, K ,~.-s. I-iIv. Thtr: Maria uertt to 

.r--.;ri f.f ii"r.:;r^.,- tr.-r ' ,j- ,:' V-:- K~i--t:. k:r.2 -jf Italy, by 
a-..-, -.tm-; t ■-'r.^ -*r,'j:n --.-.- a lier.^a^itj -il-r;: theh;rs« i.;r his 

ri. T;. :-. pl-i':-- ^r.= :'..:ci wi-.h credit and to 
'A-npl-itf i^i^iifi'.tijn -.,; *_-.« kir.f. Ancr five 
y^ars sjrrr.i in ir.-.- service of ----t kir.g sht decided 
to '.omt \t tiie I,'r.i:*d S-jitrf. On pArtir.,: fran the 
kir,^ u Ic.-iiy. he %\-<i her his rrr.j; from his linger, 
a p:n frr^ni his t.*-jm and a baTidS' .me »;ttch of 
Kr^at v^il'je. The vo.'lt. was heavily set with jeu-els, 
and the case bore his ir.i::ils Se: with tliamonds. 
\Vht:n sh^ came t'^ Am-.rlca. she b'^re letters of 
introduciidn to Hor-iCc GrcclTV. lames Gordon 
tlenn^Itand Hcr.ry r. Rai-m- rd. l-or the "Trib- 
un-." the "'Hera'd " and Ln-i- "'Times" she 
wrr>l-; more or k-ss, and rccc::tly she did the 
liv.-itockrcportinRiorth':- "Timts." the "Herald." 
the ■Tiirt". Field and Farm" a;;d the "Live-Stock 
Kep'jni:r." In additl.-n she wrote the pedtf^ees 
and th-j racini" articles for the " American Agricul- 
turist." W- ckly letters were also sent to Chica(n> 
and .-Xlbany papers. Miss Morg^in w.is six feel two 
inches t>ill. She wore he.ivy. hi);h-laced walking; 
bouts, and a clin^nj; woolen skirt. Her hat was 
aluays plain and consnicii-jus for its oddity. All 
her cliilhes were bouj;ht in Europe. She walked 
with a limp, for a hurse unce crushed <>i:e uf her 
feel by sle|>|)infi on it. She was prmid and self- 
contained and neviT made an etVurt to i;aiii new 
friends, but a frit-nd once acquired she nevi-r liist. 
She fri-(|u<:iilly attended thi- r.ices and bet moder- 
ately at limes, as her jud^'ment of horses was 
exceptionally Rood. The ''copy" which she wrote 
was dillicull to read, and spei:ial rompoaitors on the 
"Times" sit ii. She lived in Koliinvale, N. J., 
and lo')!: r.tre of the Fennsylvaiiiii Railroad station 
in that place, for which she reieived house rent and 
free traiisjion.ition. In her absence she employed 
.\ Miij",Av. 3 woman tosell tickets fur her. In the last eighteen 

j'ears of her life she made thri'e trips to Kurojie, but 
st'.rn 'A thrmKht of never visited her family near Cork. Her first trip 
As an in. trill trjf, was made on n cattle-tio.at, and after her return she 
-Ml iliinkini;. iiinunt; wrote a series of articles on the treatment of cattle 
liari Ir, irnjiui.- upon on ocean siejimers, which resulted in kinder Ireal- 
riiaii opjiiion. The me lit for thi- cattle. When Victor Emanuel died, 
ti irii'.liiii.il.le jHjwi.-r she had a mourning' chain made fiw his watch and 
■i.iiri],|.: ol symmi-l- wore ihe w.itch and rinR fuf one year, taking Ihem 
olJi-rs to iill who from the safe dejiusil company, where she atwat-s 
i"iii; li'lluHship to- ke]il them. Soon after coming to America she 
.III'-.-, ol lile. Sill- adopte<l a Gennan iMiy, but he displeiused her liy 
ij- ■-, ilr.iniii;; alu.nl his marriage, und she never rei-oKnized him aKain. 
I iiiiv'i .jiii'iiis wlii':li She made the anpi.-iinlance of William H. Vander- 
V. .iii'l ill '« 1 visional liilt. by whose advice she made several fortunate 
■ r viiid inl'-t'si in investments in New York Central Railroad stock. 
I iS'-7 I'lol, .Miiri:an Other investnienLs e([u ally fortunate increased her 
iiiitl'il " Si ri|.iiire savings to fully fioo.ooo. She intended to retire 
vol .Maii."iunsist- when she was sixty -live years old, and a house 
iiMti'.ilJy pr'''.i'ii1i'd uhit'h siie ha<l been building for ten years on 
hImi Ii '.lie ha-, ion Sialen Island was nearly completed. The cost was 
'.. Ili-r litlli- bi«(k over Jjo.ooi.. It is entirely fire-proof, three slories 
a stnily ol tin: iilral hlKli. and has one room on each floor. The Hour 
ti (;r<'ai n'i'or<ls of is tiled and the uuinscoiliig is <^ CaUfbrnia 
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redwood; the second story is tinished in inlaid leading places. She accepted an offer of forty 
Wdod brought from different parts of the world; dollar a week from Augustin Daly. She made 
the third floor U finished in ash. The dining-room her d^but as Anne Sylvester in " Man and Wife," 
is tinished in inlaid shells. Her sister Jane did as the result of an accident to Agnes Ethel, whose 
most of the decorating, A chimney and fireplace place she took at a notice of only a few hours. She 
are situated in the center of the house, the chim- was suffering with the malady that has made her 
ney running throtigh each door. life a continued agony, but she committed the part, 

MORGAN, Miss Hand, harpist, bom in New appeared, and won one of the most notable tri- 
York, N. v., aand November, 1S64. She is a umphs of the American stage She lived down the 
critics, who acknowledged her power and criticised 
her crudeness, and one emotional r<^le after another 
was added to her lisL The public thronged the 
houses wherever she played. She appeared as 
Jezebel. Fanny. Cora, Alixe. Camille, Miss Multon, 
"^lercy Merrick, Mareuerite Gauthier, Denise, Ren^ 
and many other of the most exacting emotional 
characters, and in each and all she is finished, 
powerful, impassioned and perfect. Her own 
sufferings from her incurable spinal malady are 
thought to intensify her emotional powers. Her 
power over her audiences is somelhmg almost in- 
credible, and specialists have even gone so far as to 
assert that she studied her maniac r6le, Cora, in the 
wardsof an insane asylum. She retains her maiden 
name. Miss Clara Morris, although she became the 
wife, in 1874. of Frederick C. Harriott, of New 
York City. Despite her invalidism she is a woman 
of genial temper. She has amassed a fortune and 
owns a beautiful country home. "The Pines," in 
Riverdale, on the Hudson. She has traveled in 
Europe, and during a tour of Great Britain she 
published a description of her journey in the New 
York ■' Graphic." Her literary style is crisp, clear 
and lelling. During the past few years she nas lim- 
ited herpresentations In "Camillc," "MissMulton," 
"TheNewM.iyikiI..ii,' 'AeIIlIl .;;■■ and "Renfe" 



I 




daughter of the famous organist, George Wash- 
bounie Morgan, who was born gih April, 1812, In 
Gloucester, England, and settled in New York 
City in 1853. Maud received a liberal education, 
with particular care to develop her musical gifts, 
which were early displayed. She took a long and 
thorough musical course with her father, and after- 
wards studied the harp with Alfred Tuulmin. She 
made her debut as a harpist In 1875, in a concert 
with Ole Bull. She played in concerts with her 
father, and has made toure of the United States 
with prominent musical organizations. She is 
ranked among the most famous harpists of the 
century. 

UORSIS, Hies Clara, actor, bom in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, lyih March, 1850. Her mother was a 
native of Ohio, and her father was bom in Canada- 
He died while Clara was an infant The mother 
broke down under the effort to sustain her family, 
and Clara went to live with strangers, earning her 
living by caring for younger chiidren. She " " 



She was then only eleven yeare old. In the theater 
she attracted attention by her intensity in every 
part which fell to her, and she gradually worked 
her way well up towards the rank of leading lad^. 
In the winter of 1868-69 ^^^ *^"' 1° Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where she played a successful season, and at 
its close went to New York City, where many 
briUiont and popular women were holding the 




In person she is a delicate woman, fair-haired, 
white-skinned, strong-featured, with gray eyes of 
remarkable powers of expression. She has always 
been a devoted daughter to her invalid mother. 



Her fallit-r was a KenlUL-kiaii, a descendant of the 
Virginia ramiUes, Deakins and Morris. Her mother 






colonies anii afleru'ards sen'ccl ns a captain under 
General Sullivan in the ex|>edilion that drove the 
Indians out iiTwi-stem New York. ITuderhis com- 
missioii Iter father was entitled to :i fiimi, which he 
located near LlweEo, N. Y., and was <ine of the 
first twelve settlers of Tioga coiuity. Esther's 
elVarls tr> lieltiT the cimditiou of women arose from 
no stidilen conversion. Left an urjilian at clei'en 
years of aye, slie w;is early thrown ujion her own 
resources. I'or a iinuiber nf ywirs she carried iin 
sui-cessfully a niillinir\' business in Owcro. Before 
her niiirriage, at the age of twenty-ii>;lit, she had 
aci]uired a competence. She became the wife of 
Arlenitis Slack, a civil enfiiucer by profession, and 
at that tune cncajjed in the construction of the Krie 
Railr. lad. He die<l several years ihere.-ifter, leaving 
his wife a larye tract of land in Illinois, where he 
had been engaged as a chief cnv;ineer in building 
the Illinois Central Railroad. With an infant in her 
anus, she reni.jved U> the West, 1 )uring the set- 
tlement of (hat estate she fully niali/e<l the injastice 
of the projierly laws in their relation to women. In 
the long contlii-t with slavery she was an early and 
tamest worker. In 184s she became the wife of 
John Morris, a merchant of IVru, III, and for more 
than twent)' years resided in that place, rearing her 
family and being an earnest lieli>er in the church, 
schiHils and otiier K""'' works. In 1.S69 she 
joineil her husband and three sons i[i South Pass, 
Wvotning, and there she ailminislered justice in 
a little oiiirt that became famous throughout the 
world. During her term of ofiice, which covered a 
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oppressed aii<i was always intert^sted in public 
welfare. Mi-s Morris was edtl.-itted in a semin.aiy 
for Kirls undt-r diri-i tion of the I'resliyterian Church 
of IVIi-rsbur^-. She a IW wards attended the puhlic 
srliiHils and wl:s fimillv graduated from Kockford 
Seminary, 111. From 1.S7J to iKS>i she taught in the 
pultlic sch'MiIs of Illinois and .Mi.ssouri. but left Ihe 
sclxMjI-riHitn liir work in the wider Lihuzatioiial field 
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period of one year. Judge Morris tried about fifVy 
She m.ikes her hnme In Kansas City, Mo. cases, and no decision of liers was ever reversed by 

MORRIS, Mrs. Esther, justice, bom in a higher court on ap|H-al. She bec.ime a widow in 
■//micir, li'}iuii)iif^ crniiity, N. V.. in 1S13. She 1876, since which lime she has resided in Wyoming, 



MOKKIS. 

where her three sons are prominenlly identified 
with the growth and proi^ress of the new Stale. 
She is justly regarded as tlie mother of woman 
sufTra^e in Wyoming, having inaugurated the 
movement there. She was the first woman who 
ever administered the office of justice of the peace. 
It has twen sometimes said that the law giving e(]Ual 
rights to women in Wyoming was passed as a joke 
and as a means of advertisiiig the new Territory of 
Wyoming, but Colonel Kright, who is now a resi 
dent of Washington, asserts that it was no joking 
matter with him, that he fuvored it liecanse he be- 
lieved it was rigliL Tlie cundition of Wytrtning at 
that time is of interest. With an area greater than 
all of the New Kngland States cuinliiiied, Wyo- 
ming, in 1869. had a pu])ulation of iiiss than ted- 
thousiind, mostly scatteri-d in small frontier villages 
along the line of the ni;«ly-coiislmcicd Union 
Pacific Railroad. The northern purtion of the Ter- 
ritory was given ovi:r to roving trilios of wild In- 
dians, with here and there a few mining cam|)sheld 
by adventurous gold-sei-kers. Several luiiulreds of 
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HORSB, Hiss Alice Coidelia, artist, boi 
in Hammondsville.Jellerson county. Ohio, ist Juni 



r" 




1861. She removed with her parents lo Brooklyn. 
N. Y., two years later, tthere she li;is sin.:e resided. 
She traces her ori^'in bark on her father's side lo 
the time of Edward III, of Engbnd. She is de- 
scended front Samuel Morse, one of seven brothers 
who came to America brtween 16^5 and 1644, 
and settled in IX-dham, Mass. Her ancestors on 
her mother's side, Perkins by nanie, were among 
the early settlers of Connecticut, Seven of her 
great-grandfather's brothers lost their lives in the 



assault on Fort Griswold by Benedict Arnold. Her 
gre^tt -grand father, Caleb Perkins, afterwards re- 
tnuved to Susquehanna county, Pa., which w:is 
then a wilderness. Being a sturdy, fearless child, 
of great perseverance and determination, she was 
sent to scnool at the age of five years. After a 
common-school education she took her first lesson 
in drawing in an evening class started by the 
Clirislian l-^ndeavor Society of Dr. E^leston's 
Church. Her drawing at that time has bet-n de- 
scribed by a friend as conspicuously bad. Evidently 
no flash of inspiration revealed her genius in her 
first attempt to iiiimortaiize a model That 
little class of trnidi: young pedple biiilded betlt r than 
it knew, lor a number o' its members are to-day 
doing crediLible work among the competitors in 
New York art circles. Miss Morse submitted a 
drawing from that class to the Woman's Art School, 
Cooper Union, and was adniilted to a four years' 
course, which she completed, Eniering the studio 
of John Lal'arge, the forecnost artist of stained- 
glass designing in this country, she studied 
and painted with great a-ssiduity under his super- 
vision. Later, she sent a study of a head, painted 
on glass, to Louis C. Tiilany & Company, and went 
into Ihe TilTany studio to paicit glass and study 
designing, and accomplished much in the time 
devoted to her work there. Having been the 
I successful contestant in several designs for Ixxjk 
covers, and the awakened a.-3thetic sense of the 
public retiuiring beauly, taste and some fitness to 
the subject in the covering of a book, she then 
decided to take up that field of designing. She 
made many covets of holiday editions and line 
books fur the Harper, Scribner, Putnam, Cassell, 
Dodd, Mead & Company and otlier publishing 
linns. That, with glass designing, a window in the 
Beecher Memorial Church of Brooklyn testifying to 
her skill, has made her name familiar to the design- 
ing fraternity, and the annual exhibits of her work 
in the New S'ork Architectural I .eague have railed 
forth high jiraise from the press. She won the 
silver medal in Ihe life cl.i-^s in Cooper Instiliite in 
1S91. and is now studying with a view to i:oniliine 
illustration wllh designing. .She is a very clirar, 
original tiiinker. wiih an earnestness relieved by a 

Ei<|nant sens^: nf humor, a fine i.'ritical estimate ol 
lerary style and a direilness of purpf>se and energy 
which promise well for her future career. 

HORSE, Hra. Rebecca A., dub leader, born 
on MauhaiLm Island, N. Y.. on the Cen. Rutgers 
estate, in iSit. She is a deSCeudam of the wtU- 
knuivn Hollanil-IHiuh f.unilv. the Bogerts, one (vf 
the pioneer laniili<'S of New \'..irk. She received 
the eiluciition^il training usual anunigthe subst,iritiiil 
families of those dajs. She became Ihe wife of 
Prof. ,M. Morse in i^5.l. She was known as a 
Corresp< indent in Ni iv York Cily for newspapers 
and mig.iKines in m^r>. _ Her work consisu-d of 
notes on society, desiriptiuns of cosltiines, art 
n<iles, art gossip from studio.s and similar features 
of metrop<ililan life. She wrole under the peii- 
nami-s "Knlh Mo/ii." - R. A. Kidder" or the 
initials "k. A. K," In youth she imbibed llie 
principles of the anti-slavery agitators, ami she was 
always the fearless advocate of the colored people. 
, In the h..nie of her sister. Mrs. M. F.. Winchester. 
. which Wiis hcadijn.irters then for wonrin siilfmgists, 
I Mrs. Morse nut IJizabeth CadySlanton, Susan K. 
- Anthony and other leaders. During twenty-five 
: years she has spent her summers in Nantucket, 
whereslie hasa home. She was one of the ciriiest 
memlier? of Sorosis, and w;ui vice-president for 
several terms. She has filled other ollices in that 
society. She was one of tlie originators of the 
Woman's Congress, and has always been an earnest 
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lan's Club lit Milwauki-e. Her chief n. ... 
Miluaukte Ciillei;t, to which she devoted 
the iirinie ol her life. The Marj' Mortimer l-ibrary 
in Slilwiiukee Colk-xe and her Memoir hy Mrs. 
M. H. N'orlim are anion" the tributes oi pupils to 
the liie and character ol that retiiarkable woman. 
UORTON, Mrs. Anna Livlnraton Street, 
wife of ex-Vice-J'rtsidenl Levi J'. Morton. Irnm in 
l'c>iij,']ikee|>sie, N. V., iSlh May, i«46. Her father 
w:is a liiivver, William I. Slrirt't, a brother of the 
])OL-t, Alfri-d H. Stnet. Her iiiollier was Miss 
Susan Keanuv. a ciisin iif C.-neral Phil Kear- 
nev. Miss Street was a pupil in Madame Richards' 
si-l<i-t sih.iol in .\i-w ^'ork Cllv. She lierame the 
«ifi-..( I!..n. Lv.\ V. M..rt..n. 'in New York City. 
Iia[i[)y wife and the mother 
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1816. and di---l in Milwankc... Wis., i.iih Julv. TH77. 
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ie. IJurin); those winters, r^ulariy, 



many other receptions and dinners, which included 
as guests the notable ofHciaLs and dislin)^i<ihe.l 
citizen:; of the nation's capital. Mrs. Morton has 
enjoyed unusual advantages socially all Iter mar- 
ried life, and has s[>eiit much tinie abroad. The 
American colony in I'nris were proud of htr refined 
manners and the elegant hos]>itality ui the Amer- 
ican legation when .Mr. Morion was minister plen- 
ipotentiary to France. In the roonLs of the Wash- 
ington home there were many works of art and 
choice souvenirs. One of these is a life-si/e por- 
trait of Mrs. Morton, in a crimson dress, by Itoniiat. 
With honors, happy home life and pronn'sing chil- 
dren, Mrs. Slorton is to be called one of the 
happiest of women, and she looks it. Her greet- 
ing to even the liumblesl of slrmgers crossing her 
threshold is alwajs as ^racions as to the most 
elegant of her visitors, and therein lies the secret 
of ner popularity, her kindness of heart and gen- 
tleness of mamier to all. 

MORTON, Hiss Ellsa Happy, author and 
educator, born in Westbrook. Me., isih July, 1H52. 
She is ihe only daughter of William and Hannah 
Eliza Morton. Her parents were teachers in Iheir 
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series of geographies gradually assumed shape in 
her mint', H'hile her name was constantly appear- 
ing in print in publications east and west. In 1S80 
she published a volume of verse entitled "Still 
Waters" (Portland, Me.), which was well received. 
Many of her best poetical productions have been 
written since that date. As a writer of hymns 
noted for their religious fervor she is well known. 
They have been set to music by some of the best 
coniiHisers, and the evangelist, IX L. Moody, has 
used many of them in his revival work with telling 
effect. Among those iniblished in sheet form, the 
most [wpular are " The Songs My Mother Sang " 
and "In the Cleft of the Kock." Afler three 
years of earnest work in Rattle Creek College 
Miss Morton withdrew and began to gather mate- 
rial for her geographies. Hundreds of books were 
examined, leading schools were visited and prom- 
inent educators in America and f-'umpe were inter- 
vieu'cd as to the beist methiuls of teaching the 
science. In i3S8 her '"" ■ -- • ■■ 

was eomjileted. 



" Kleinentarj' Ceographv' 
s published ni Philadelpni: 




...... liwi 

H. Morton." It had a ' 
ate call was made for an advanceil book, which 
was written under the pres.sure of ynMir health, 
but with the most painstaking care and research, 
llie higher Ixiok was also successful. As a prac- 
tical educational reformer Miss Morton has won 
public esteem. Her home is in North Deering, 
Me. She now has several important literarj- works 

HORl'ON, Hiss Hartha, author and play- 
wright, Imm in New ^■ork, N. V., in 1865. Her 
parents are Hlnglish, and in 1875 she was taken to 
their native town in England, where she lived and 
studied for sevenil ^-eiirs in an artistic atmosphere. 
Her early studies included a thorough course in 
HnglLsh literature, and she bi'canie a profound stu- 
dent of dranuilie form ;ind stvie in comtMisitiim. 
Her studies c)f Ihe l^nglish classii-s were eiirnest 
and wi<li', and her iiwn literary tastes and ambi- 
tions siHiu U-gari 111 liiki- form. Ki-lnnn'ng to New 
Vork City, sin' madi- hi-r lirst efFon in dramatic 
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earlier years, and she inherited ri taste in that 
direction. She was educati-d in Westbrook Setn- 
inary .-ind be^an to teach at the age oi sixteen. 
While teaching, she was imiiresst-d with the fact 
that many of the old methods ot instruelion wen- 
not prodi'ictive of the best results, and she began 
at once- to write articks for tiliKational jmimals. 
advociiting reforms, at the same lime putting into 
practice the [mnciples she advanci-d and securing 
remarkable results in her work. Her first artide 
for the i>ress was a prose sketch entitled "The 
Study oi C>eograi>hy," She taught in various 
parts of her own Stale. In 1H79 she was called to 
the entire charge of geographical science in Italtle 
Creek College, Mich. The idea of preparing a 
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threatened with oblivion. Itv ari-i.ieiil Ibt- plav 
w:ls finallv purch,ised. Init .nirlther delav of Ittelv'e 
months oci-urreil before it earned real success. 
Miss Morton is a profoinid student, is artlenily 
anibitious, works for [iiire line of the profession, 
and is keeiilv rrili<-al of her own work. She com- 
|>oses ver)- slowlv and her faslidious lasle involves 
an immense amount of lalxir. She is writing new 
dramas to place on the boards and has •NaA,\»&. 
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ijut f'.r sfrvcral j'l^irs In c'lmt. Sht i-. tht- aulhor addresses. The exclusion of women from the con- 
•li '''I'r'Mrry Middl'-I'jn, 'Icntlcman." an Amt-ri- vention led to the establishment of woman's-rights 
r;in jilav that ha-, nin suirtssfiilly in New Viirk Journals in France and Kngland, and (o the move- 
City and other I'lwns, AmonK her patrons is ment in the L'nited States, in which she took a 
leading part. She was une of the fiiur women who, 
in 1848, called the convention in Seneca Falls. N. 
Y.. and thereafter she di:votedmuch time and effort 
to the agitation for improvin;^ the legal and political 
status of women in the L'nited States. She was 
deeply interested in the welfare of the colured peo- 
ple, and held frequent meetings in their behalf. 
For several yt-ars she was president of the Penn- 
sylvania Peace S'jciely. During her ministerial 
tours in New Kngland. New York, Ftonsylvania, 
Virginia. Marjland, Ohio and Indiana, she often 
denounced slavery from the pulpit. She was ac- 
tivelv interested in the Free Religious Association 
movt-ment in Boston, in iS63. and in the Woman's 
Medical Cul1et-e in I'hilndulphia She w.-ls the 
mother 'if sever.il children. One of htT grand- 
dau^hlers. Anna Davi- Hallowell, edited the "Life" 
of >Irs. Molt and her husband, which was pub- 
lished in Boston in ihS^. Lucretia Molt was a 
slight, dark-haired, dark-eyed woman, of gentle 
and re lined mil nners andof great force of ch.iracter. 
She was a pioneer woman in the cause of woman, 
and the women of to-day owe much of their ad- 




VVilliiini |[. Cran-. Ih-' '.<.m'-'li.-iii. She Im S(.'t up 
a lii^h M.'indar't in li>:T wurk .illd she labors dili- 
({t'iitlvliir';.'i'li il iii-\':rnas':. She is the younxest 
woman «li'. •■\-T i.''uni.asurri.-^,sfnl i.lavwri^iit 
Sh.- hns a pl.-.i^.mt ii^.tn- in .\.w York Cilv. and 
her [..' imiary n liinis Ir-.in h.-r wr.rk havi: given her 
abuNil.iiit 1' isiif I'l 'I'l'il'- I'l Iht fiirlhciiiiiing 

''aOTT. Mrs. Lacretia, ref..rnitr, Ix.m on 
Nariln..ki:l M.md. Mass.. jrrl J.imjary, 1793, and 
di<;>l n"ar I'hila'l'lpliia, I'a,, lit!) Novemljer, iKSu. 

Her lathtT, C.ipt. Tl jasCtliii. was a di-scendant 

(if oiii' rif til" 'iriginal pur' hasttr^ of Nantucket 
Island. In iH-.\ h.-r j.ar.ints r.mioved to IJoston. 
MiLSS. SIh: was .■dn'al-d in a s'ho.tl in which her 
futnn; husli.ind, |ani>:s Mott, was a tc.-ichcr. She 
mad.- r.i[.id [.r..-,;r.:ss, and iti h.r liftetnth year she 
Id-Kan to 1<a<h in tli» same w.Iiin.I In 1H09 she 
wirnt t'l I'liila<|i'l[iliia, wliiih'^r h<-r|t;ir<.'ntHhadKone, 
and tli'-n-, in rMiz, sli- b'-caiii': tlie wifeofMr. 
Mott. In 1S17 sill' t<»k I liarK'- uf » small scIkmiI in 
l'hila'li'l|iliia. In iKiHsli'- li>-( am'- a minister Ml the 
Soi i.ty of Iri.ii.ls. 1 \.r div ..nrs.-Hwer.- mrted for 
th-amcss, n'linr.iinnl and ili-iu' me. \Vhi:n the 
split iMMirn-'il in tin: S-i'iityof F-riitids. in 1K27, she 
■ '■ hildhood 




to lii-r cllbrw to gain equality for the 
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and sill- was an ailivi: workir in til. it 1 aiise until 
eniani itialion. In iK^t sli>: aid<-d to form Ihi; 
Ani'-rlian Anti-.SIav.Ty Sik ii-ly in I'hiladelphia. 
Later, shi- was ai tivi: in foiniiiit; fi'inal'' aiili slavery 
siK'ic'ti'-s. In i^t" she w<-nl to l^indnn. Kng., .-is a 
deU'gati- frniii llir Aiiiiriian Anli-Slavery .Siwicty 
to til 
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•'This, That and the Other" (Boston, 1854I. which 
sold wonderfully, she passed one school-year in 
-Mrs. VVillard\ Female Seminary, Troy, N. Y. 
During her first long vacation from the seminary 
11 was she became the wife of the well-known Boston 
liiit sin- journalist. William U. Moulton. Almost inimedi- 
y lellinK ately tht young author set to work on a novel. 



"Juno Clifford" {New York, 1855). issued anony- figure among American w 



n of letters. Full of 



partial obscurity which befell i 




In 1873 Rob- friendship of such immortals as Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Meredith, Mr. Whittier, Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
Waller Paler. The very best of her gifts is the 
tolerant and gracious nature which puts upon every 
mind, high or low, its noblest interpretation. She 
has been all her life much sought aiyj greatly be- 
loved. Many young writers have looked to her, 
and not in vain, for encouragement and sympathy, 
and may almost be ranked as her children, along 
with the sole daughter, who is in a home of her 
own, far away. Mis. Moulton's literary reputation 
rests, and ought to rest, upon her poetry. It is of 
uneven quality, and it has a narrow range, but it 
securely uttere its own soul, and with truly impas- 
sioned beauty. Occupied entirely with emotions, 
reveries and thoughts of things, rather than with 
things themselves, it yields, in our objective national 
air, a note of mysterious melancholy. It has for its 
main characteristic a querulous, but not rebellious 
sorrow, expressed with consummate ease and 
melody. Few can detect in such golden numbers 
the pnce paid for the victory of song, how much of 
toil, patience and artistic anxiety lie at the root ot 
what sounds and shows so naturally fair. Mrs. 
Moulton is in herself two phenomena: the dedicated 
and consciL-nlious poet, and the poet whose wares 
are marketable and even popular. Whatever sensi- 
tive strength is in her work at all, concentrates itself 
in her sonnets, steadily pacing on to some solemn 
close. Not a few critics have placed those sonnets 
at Che head of their kind in America. 

MOUNTCASTLB. Mias Clara H., artist, 
author and elocutionist, bom in the town of Clinton, 

MOULTON. 

erts Brothers brought out her " Bedtime Stories," 
and have ever since been Mrs. Moulton's publish- 
ers. Their catalogue numbers five volumes of her 
tales for children, two volumes of narrative sketches 
and studies, "Some Women's Hearts" (1874), and 
"Miss Eyre from Boston", memories of foreign 
travel, entitled " Random Rambles " (1881), a book 
of essays on social subjects, ''Ourselves and Our 
Neighbors" (1887), and two volumes of poems. 
The earliest of those, which came out in 1877, was 
reprinted, with some notable additions, under its 
onginal English titleof "Swallow-Flights," in 1897. 
At the close of 1889, Messrs. Roberts, in America, 
and Messrs. Macmiilan, in England, published " In 
the Garden of Dreams," of which one-thousand 
copies were sold in twelve da\'s, and which is now 
nearing its liflh edition. Since the death of Philip 
Bourke Marston, in 1887, Mrs. Moulton has edited 
two volumes of his verses, "Garden Secrets" and 
"A Last Harvest," and she is now engaged in edit- 
ing his poetical work as a whole. Mrs. Moulton's 
leisure, m the intervals of herniany books, has been 
devoted often to magazines and newspapers. From 
1870 to 1876 she was the Boston literary correspond- 
ent of the New York "Tribune," and for nearly 
five years she wrote a weekly letter on bookish 
topics for the Boston "Sunday Herald," the series 
closing in December, 1M91. During all those busy 
years her residence has been in Boston, an i sixteen 
consecutive summers andautumns have been passed 
in Europe. In London, especially, she is thor- ct->' 

oughly at home, and lives there surrounded by 

friends and friendly critics, who heartily value both Province of Ontario, Canada, 26th November, 1837, 
her winningpersonalityandher exquisitearL Mrs. where she has passed her busy life. Her parents 
Moulton, to whom all circumstances are kind and were English bom, of mixed Scotch and Insh de- 
whom success has never spoiled, is an enviable scenL Her earty years were passed on her father's 
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farm where she cultivated the acquaintance of 
nature in all her moods, early evincing a taste for 
poetry and paindng that the hardships incident to a 
home of limited means could not subdue. later 
she studied painting in Toronto. She has taken 
prizes in all the provincial exhibitions and is very 
proAcient in pencil drawing. As a teacher she is 
very successful. In 1S83 a Toronto firm published 
"The Mis-iion of Love," a volume of poems by 
Miss MountcastEe, which has been very favorably 
received. She then wrote "A Mystery," a novel- 
ette, which was purchased and published by the 
same firm. It had a good siile. Her style is clear. 
chaste and forcible. Miss Mountcastle was recently 
elected an honorary member of the Trinity Hbtor- 
ical Society, Dallas, Texas. Her first important 
painting, "Spoils of the SHble," was exhibited in 
the Royal Canadian Academy, and it brought her 
instant recognition. Other fine pictures have 
extended her reputation. Her poems and prose 
works have been very popular throughout Canada 
and in the United States. Her platlorm work has 
included the rendition of her own essays and 
poems. She is a forcible and dramatic reader, a 
versatile author, and an artist of strong, varied 

HOWRY, HisB Hartha H., physician, bom 

in Providence, K. I., 7lh June, 1818. Her parents 




were Thomas and Martha Harris .Mowry. Her 
father was a merchant in I'rovidL-nce. Her mother 
died in August. 181.S. and her father in June, 1872. 
The yoimj; Martha was reared by her father's sister, 
Miss Arney Muwry, a cultured woman of literary 
tastes, who inspired her young niece with a fond- 
ness for literature, science and study. Martha 
attended the schools ofMlssSlerry and Miss Chace, 
in Providence, and in 1S25 she was sent to Mrs. 
Walker's academy. In 1827 she became a student 
in the Friends' ^' early Meeting Boarding School, 
in Providence, nhcrc she remained until 1M31. 



MOWRY. 

She next went to Miss Latham's select boarding- 
school, and later to Miss Winsor's young ladies' 
boarding-school. While in that school, over exer- 
cise brought on an attack of heart weakness, which 
troubled her for over four years, forcing her to 
leave school. During that enforced quiet she 
studied various branches, such as mathemadcs, 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew. She also read exten- 
sively, and especially the works of the ancient 
philosophers. After her health was restored, she 
studied in the Green Street Select School, in 
Providence. After leaving the school she kept 
up her studies, with increasing interest in lan- 
guages and oriental literature. In 1844 she decided 
to take up the study of medicine. At that time no 
woman had been or could be admitted to a med- 
ical college, and she studied with Dis. Briges, 
Fowler, Fabyan, Maurau and De Bonnerville. 
In the winter of 1S49-50 she was requested to 
take charge of a medical college for women in 
Boston, Mass. She spent some months in close 
study, to fit herself for work, .ind under the instruc- 
tion of able and experienced physicians, such as 
Dr. Cornell, Dr. Page, Dr. Gregory and others, 
she soon became proficient. Dr. Page established 
a school in Providence, where Miss Muwry took a 
course in electropathy and received a diploma. 
She afterwards lectured before physiological socie- 
ties in neighboring towns. In 1851 her services 
were recognized by the Providence Physiological 
Society, which presented her a silver cup as a 
token of their respect and confidence. In 1853 she 
received a diploma a-i M.D. from an allopathic 
medical school in Philadelphia, Pa., after examina- 
tion by a committee of physicians who visited her 
in Providence. Shewasin the same year appointed 
professor of obstetrics and diseases of women and 
children in the Women's Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, an institudon then only three or four years 
old. She accepted the call and went to Philadel- 
phia. Among her auditors, when she was intro- 
duced and delivered her first address, were Mrs. 
Maria Child and Mrs. Lucretia Mott. Her work 
in the college was pleasant and successful, but her 
father desired to have her with him, and she 
returned to Providence. In that city she was called 
into regular practice, and for nearly forty years she 
has been an active physician. Since 1880 she has 
limited her work somewhat, and since i88a she has 
refrained fruni answering night calls. Dr. Mowry 
always felt a di-ep interest in all educational mat- 
ters. She has been interested in woman suffrage, 
and appeared in a convention held in Worcester, 
Mass., where she was introduced by Mrs. Mott 
She is a trustee of the V\'oman's Educational and 
Industrial Union of Providence, a member of the 
Rhode Island Woman's Club, and vice-president 
for her State of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women. Dr. Mowry has had a remark- 
able career, and her greatest achievement has been 
in aiding the openmg up of one of the most 
important fields of professional and scientific woiic 
for the women of the Unilt-d Slates. 

MITMAtTGB, Mrs. Frances HiUer, artist. 
born in Newark. N. V., irth July, i860. She is a 
descendant of an old Lutheran family from Sax- 
ony. Her childhood uas passed in the Genesee 
Valley. When a mere child her artistic faculty 
attracted the attention of her teachers. She was 
educated in the public schools, but without instruc- 
tion in her special line, in which she continued to 
show development. In 1879 she became the wife 
of John E. Mumaugh. of Omaha, Neb., where they 
afterward resided, and which is now her heme. 
She was soon identified with western art and 
artists. Broad in her ideas, she was not a follower 



E^aching in Dubuque, Iowa, and Omalia, Neb. 
During that time she was etigaged in institute work 
each summer, thus gaining a wide acquaintance 
and reputation in her own SLite. On deciding to 
take up the ministry she at once entered the 
School of Liberal Theology in MeadviUe, Pa., in 
i8Sj. She graduated and took her decree, B. D., 
from the same school in 1885. Her active labor in 
llie ministry bt^an while shu was still in Ihe theo- 
logical school. She occupied pulpits constantly 
during the vacations, and occasionally during the 
school year. Immediately after completing her 
llieological course she was called to Unity Church, 
Humboldt, Iowa, and remained there five vears. 
Under her management it became the largest cnurch 
in the place. It is growing and vigorous, full of 
enthusiasm for the cause it represents, and active in 
all benevolent enterprises. It stands as a worthy 
monument of the years of labor she has bestowed 
upon it. She was minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Kalamazoo, Mich,, for one year, follow- 
ing which time she returned to Meadville Theolog- 
ical School and took a year of post-graduate work. 
She has now ( 1892) gone abroad to take a year's 
course of lectures in Oxford, England. From the 
first her ministry has been successful. Her fine 
training under Prof. Monroe developed a naturally 
rich, powerful and sympathetic voice, making her 
a very attractive ana eloquent speaker. Her pul- 

Sit manners are simple, natural and reverent. Miss 
Iiirdoch is essentiaJly a reformer, preaching upon 
questions of social, political and moral reform in a 
spirit at once zealous and tolerant While decided 
in conviction, she is liberal and generous in i.jipo- 



■ for, this delicate 1 

I and faltering 1 

I way unaided to a recognized supremacy amoiij; 
western artists. With the exception of a course of 
study in water-color under Jules Guerin, of Chi- 
cago, and a summer course in oil with Dwighl 
Frederick Boyden, of Paris, her progress is due 
almost entirely to her own efforts. She is an 
artist of exceptional merit and promise. She 
delights in landscapes, in which line she is a1wa>-s 
successful. As a teacher she excels ; her classes 
are always full. She has conducted the art dejiart- 
ment in Long Pine Chautauqua for four years, and 
one season in Fremont, Neb. She has been one of 
the board of directors of the Western Art Associa- 
tion since its organijiation, in 1888. 

mrSDOCH, Misa Marlon, minister, bom in 
Gamavillo. Iowa, 9lh October, 1849. She is one of 
Ihe SDccessfijl wonuin ministers of Iowa, where 
most of the active work of her life has been done. 
Her father, Judge Samuel Murdoch, is die only liv- 
ing member of the Territorial legislature of Iowa. 
He has been a member of the State legislature 
and judge of the district court, and is well known 
throughout the State. Her mother is a woman of 
strong individuality, and now, at seventy-two years 
of age, is a woman of great mental activity and 
excdient physical powers. The daughter in- 
herited many of the vigorous mental trails of hur 
parents. Her early life was spent in outdoor pur- 
suits, developing in her that love of nature and — • * ■-■■• 

de«re for a life of freedom for women, which is one 

oTher strongest characlenstics. She was educated nents of her views. She Ls verj' popular and active 
In the Northwestern Ladies' College, Evanston, in the social life of her church and greatly loved 
II)., and in the University of Wisconsin, Madison, by her people. In clubs and study-classes she 

^Stae was graduated in the Boston University School rouses men and women to active ^.Wl'a'^^,\^|is^^■^, 





especially fitted to lead Shakwpcare classes by her Is descended frum 

years of studj' witli I'nif. Iludsun in Boston. Maumt^ valley. _ ^ 

HURFRBSi MIbs Hary Noallles, novelist, and his wife was Hliza Sidley, whose home u'as 



of Ihe pioneer settlers of the 
father is Edward (juigley, 



born in Grantlaiicls. near Murfroesborough, Tenn., Geauga countv. Ohio. The newly-married c 







Claudia's school education began in the Ursuline 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, in her nati\'e city. 
She continued her studies there until li^i, when 
she commenced the study of medicine with Dr. E. 
M. Roys Gavitt, the leading; woman phpictan of 
Toledo and one of tlit- foremosi ht the State. Mrs. 
Murphy entered intu thai work with energy and 
eiithusiiLsni, but at the end of a year's hard toil 
her eyes gave out, and sht: was compelled to aban- 
don lalK>r in thai direction. In 1S83 she became 
the wife of M. H. Muri'hy and continued to make 
her home in Toledo. Five years later her news- 
paper work was begun as the Toledo correspondent 
of the ■•Catholic Knight," of Cleveland, Ohiij, in 
which position she shoued the qualities necessar>- 
for success in that field of action. Her next step 
was into the place of managing editor of the Grand 
Rapids edition of the "Michigan Catholic," with 
headquarters in that ciiy. During her sUy there 
she, with two other enler|>rising women, began 
the work of org;inizin^ tlie Michigan Woman's 
Press Association, of which she was elected record- 
ing secretary, a position she held until her removal 
from the Slate. In the fall of i.Sgo.she went upon 
the staH" of the Toledo "Commercial," resigning 
after doing etlicienl work in onler to enter upon a 
broader field of action. She next became the edi- 
tor and publisher of the " Woman's Recorder," a 
bright paper devoted to the interests of women in 
all directions, and a [Miu'er in urging the political 
etjualiiy of women with men. ^e is a \-ery 



in 1H50. She is widely known by her pen-name, 
"Charles Egbert Craddock." She is the great- 
granddaughter of Colonel Hardy Mnrfree, of Rev- 
olutionary fame, and her family have long l)een dis- 
tinguished in the South. Her father w.is a brilliant 
lawyer before the Civil War, and a literary nian. 
Nlary was carefully educated. She ivas made lame 
in childhood by a stroke of paralysis, and, debarred 
from tile active sports of youth, she became a stu- 
dent and reader. The Civil War R-duced the for- 
tunes of her family. After the conflict was ended, 
they removed to St. Louis, Mo., where they now 
reside. Mary began to busy herself in writing 
Stories of life in the Tennessee mminlains, where 
she had in youth been familiar with the pi'ople. 
She cho<e a mascnline pen-name and sent her first 
productions to liie "Adantic Monthly." They 
were published, and at once iniiiiiries were made 
concerning "Charles ICgbert Craddock." Shecon- » 

cvaled her identity for several years. Her works 
have Ix-en verv pi>puhir. Thev include "In the 
Tenness<-e Mountains," a vulunie of sketches (Ros- 
ton, [S8jl, "Where the Batde was Koujjht (1S84), 
"Down die Ravine" iiSSil, "The i'rophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountain " I rSSsi, " In the Clouds " 
([8N61, "Tlie Storv ••( K.-edon lllulfs" (T.SS71. and 
"The n.:S|)r.t i.f liriH.msedge O.ve" (1S8M). She ■ ■ 

has ciiiuribuieil much matter to the leading maga- ( , ' j 
lines of the day. Her work was supposed to be 1' ■ ■ 

that of a man. from her pen-name and from the 
lirni, dislincl sljle of her writing. She is a stutlent 
of humanity, and lier portrailuies of the Tennessee 
mountaineers have very great vahie aside from the clear and 
entertainment llii-y furnish to the careless reader, are inexh 
JUVRPBY, Mrs. Claudia Qnlgley, journal- brain anc 
MC. burn ill Tolmlo. Ohio, a.Slh .\Iarcli, 1863. She 1891. tin 
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. e and energv 

anil these are added to a quicK 

■ pen. She was, in December. 

president of the International 
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Press League, president of the Toledo Political practiced in Washington county and afterwards in 

Equality Club, stcretury of tlie Isabella Congres- Portland, Me. They liave one son, Frtderick 

siunal Director)-, and an active uorker in the Mapgood Nash, who was graduated in the Concord 

Woman's Suflrage Association of her own city, high school, Concord, Mass., in 1891, and is now in 

one of the oldest and must elhcient societies in the Harvard College. Mrs. Nash's home is now in 

State of Ohio. West Acton, Mass. 

NASH, Hts. Clara Holmes Hapgood, NASH, Mrs. Har^ Louise, educator, bom 



lawyer, bom in Filchburg. M^u . „ ^ 
1839. She is the daughter of John and Mary 
Ann Hosnier Hapgood, the former dying in 1867, 
the latter in iS^o. Her motlier was of the same 
race of Hosmers as Harriet Hosmer, the noted 
sculptor, and Abner Hosmer, who fell with Capt. 
Isaac Davis in defense of the old North Bridge in 
Concord, Mass. On her fatlier's side she is related 
.to Prof. Henry Durant. the founder of Oalilaiid 
College. California, of which he was first president, 
elected in 1870. Clara was the fifth child in a fam- 
ily of eight children. She early showed an aptitude 
for study and was ahvays fond of sehciol and books, 
but, on account of ill health in early life, was unable 
to attend school continuously. During her pro- 
tracted illness she frequently wrote in verse as a 
pastime. After recovery, by most persevering 
eHbrt, she succeeded in obtaining a liberal educa- 
tion, aciiuainting hersilf with several languages and 
the higliL'r mathematics. She was a student in 
Pierce Academy, Middleboro, Mass., and in the 
Appleton Academy, New Ipswich, N. H., and grad- 
uated from the advanced cla.ss in the State Normal 
School, Framingham, Mass., after which she was a 
teacher in the high schools of the State in Marl- 
borough and Danvers. On ist January, 1869, she 
became the wife of Frederick Cushing Nash, a ris- 
ing young lawyer of Maine. Soon after her mar- 
riage she commenced the study of law, and in 
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la, N. v., i6lh July, i 



She is of old 
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October, 1872, she wa.^ admitted to the bat of the 
supreme judicial court uf .M:iine, being the first 
woman admitted to the bar in New Kngland. A 
partnership was formed with her husband, and they 



Puritan stock, embracing many historical characters 
notable in early New England nistory. With a love 
of books and literary pursuits, she cave early indi- 
cation oftalentfor literary work. She was married, 
when quite young, to a southern gentleman, a pro- 
fessor engaged in teaching, and her talents were 
turned inio that channel. For a number of years 
she filled the position of lady principal in various 
southern ccillegi.-s. After the Civil War she, with 
her husband, established in Sherman, Tex., the 
Sherman Institute, a chartered school for girls, 
where she still presides as principal. Amid all the 
duties of her profession she luis Kept up her love of 
literary pursuits. She is tlie author of serials, de- 
scriptive sketches and humorous pieces, which have 
appeared in various news|>a[)ers and periodicals, 
tor some time she has published a school nionthlv. 
She has won a reputation as a scientist, es|>eci>Uly 
in the departments of botany and geology. She 
conducts a flourishing literary society, an Agasuz 
chapter, andsuper\isesa Young Woman's Christian 
Association. She is a graduate of the Chautiiu<|ua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, chiss of 1S90 She is 
studying Spanish and reading Spanish history and 
literature at the age of sixty-five. She has one son, 
A. p. Nash, who has won reputation as a chemist 
and civil engineer. 

NASON, Mrs. Qmma Huntington, poet 
and author, born in Hallowell, Me., 6th August, 
1845. She is the d.iughter of Samuel W. Hunt- 
ington, whose ancestors came from Norwich, Ene., 
to Massachusetts ia \*i'a,. \\«.^ ^Y«JCRt\ -m^s. "riSei 
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Ma^o, 3 direct descendant of Rev. John Mayo, the their home in Augusta, Ga. Mrs. Neblett is a de- 
Puntan divine, who was one of ihe founders of the scendant of two old \'ii^inia fnmlUes, the Ligoits, 
town of Barnstable, Cape Cod. and the first pastor of Amelia county, and tht Christians, of the Penin- 



of the Second Church in Boston. Mrs. Nason's 




who were origirially from the Isle of Wight. 
Her maternal great-grandfather was a captain in the 
Revolutionary War and served with distinction. 
Her grandmother was a Methodist preacher's wife, 
class-leader and Bible-reader. Mrs. Neblett's girl- 
hood and early womanhood were passed in a quiet 
home in Augusta. The abolition of slavery and its 
enforcement at the close of the Civil War reduced 
her grandmother, her mother and herself to poverty, 
and. but for the aid rendered by a devoted former 
slave, they would have suffered for food in the dark 
days of 18G5. In February, 1867, she became the 
wife of James M. Neblett. of Virsinia, a successful 
business man. They made their liome in Augusta 
till the fall of 1879, since which time they have re- 
sided in Greenville, S. C, where she has been an 
indefatigable Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union worker, showing great energy and executive 
ability. She was the hrst woman in her State to 
declare herself for woman suffrage, over her own 
signature, in the public prints, which was an act of 
heroism and miglit have meant social ostracism in 
the conservative South. After years of study and 
niFiture thought on theological que:^tions, she takes 
Irnnder and more liberal views concerning the 
ISiblu and its teachings, and is in accord with the 
nil-, meed religious thought of the present time. 
I l.uiriK been reared amid slavery, seeine its down- 
f.ill nna observing the negro since 1865, she believes 
tli.it ihe elevation of the negro must come by the 
eiliicalion of the heart, the head and the hand, 
I I'T husband died aSih December, 1S91, after along 



early days were passed in Hallowell Academy, 
where she distinguished herself as a student, 
excelling in mathematics and the languages. In 
1865 she was graduated from the collegiate course of 
thi Maine Wesleyan Seminary, in Kent's Hill, and 
speu. the two following years in teaching French 
and mathematics. In 1870 she became the wife of 
Charles H. Nason, a business man of Augusta, 
Me., and a man of rehned and cultivated tastes, 
and they now reside in that city. At an early a^'i: 
Mrs. Nason began to contribute stories, tralisl.i- 
tions and vetses to several periodicals, using a |>en- 
name. "The Tower," the first poem publishi:.! 
under her true name, appeared in the Ailaniic 
Monthly" in May. 1874. It quickly won recogni- 
tion and praise from literary critics. Since ili.it 
time Mrs. Nason has written chiefly for children 
in the columns of the best juvenile magazines and 

eapers. Occasionally, poems for children of a 
irger growth have appeared over her signature 
in leading periodicals. She has also written a 
valuable series of art papers and many interesiing 
household articles, as well as short stories and 
translations from the German. She has published 
one book of poems, "While Sails" (Boston, iSSSi, 
Her verses entitled "Body and Soul," which 
appeared in the "Century" for July, 1893. h;ivi,- 
been ranked among the best potms published in 
this countr>' in recent years. Mrs. Nason devote 

which shi^ excels. 

NAVARRO, Ume. Antonio, see Andek 
SON, Marv. 

NEBLETT, Mrs. Aim Viola, temperance 
worker, born in Hamburg, S. C, jlh Marcn. 184J. 
Six months alter her birth her p.irenis relumed to 




iIUkbs H<' hiid sustained and encouraged her ID 
her ch.iritiibie work throughout their married life. 
NEVADA, Mme. Emma Wixon, operatic 
singer, Iwrn in Nevada Ciiv, Cal., in 1861. Her 
mniden name was EmmaWixon, and in private 
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lire she is known as Mrs. Palmer. H^r siaKf-name. R^'V. ^iniui'l I, Ni-ui'll. Shi' w.is tlu- lirsi \tiiiii.iti 
by which she is known tu t))c wurkl. is takvi) fruD) si-iit out tn ImlU .is ii nii--->u>iuiA, 1i-.i\iii^ Ikt 
the name of hi-r native town. Knmiii Wikoii rv nali\-e annitry in hiT ti);hliiiitlt \iMr. 'V\w\ win- 
cdved a fair eUiicutioti in the seminary in Uiiklunj, ortlert-il iiu.iy t'runi huli.i h\ liio K»Vfrmiii-iii. .iiid 
she and Iht liu^lMiut iliviiliil tn trv lo ist.il'lish .1 

_ _ ^ . mLssiun i.n tlK' Isk- of l-Mn.*. Tluir l.mi; tiii. to 

ln<li:i iiiul thi'Ti l.< the lsk> i>f Kr.iii.i- kt-j>t lli<-iii 
nearly a war on shl]>tii>,ir<l. .iiul lur Kr.ilih t\.is 
failinn when Ih.v liiuli-.l, in iSi i. WilUin .1 ni..iilh 
she ilii-il. IU'r~lnisl<.i[ulu.is,>iiv .>I|li.- liv ni.n 
who. in 1-Si... were M'UrUil hv tlu- ll.i.ii.l .-I f...n 
niissiimn); lor l'\>r>i;:ii Missions to ^m i,. liuli.i. 
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Cal. Her nuisiral ^ifts wiru ,:iriy slmwn, ,iivl 

and itlstrunn.-iil;il [iiLi-.i,*. Sin- sliullld in Aiis 
Tex., and in San r'raniisc.... Tal. il.n jii;;dL-'ii 
tostiidy fornnopet-aliciar'-iT. siir wiit !■■ l.nn 
in Marth. 1S77 She stmli.-il in \iiiiii.i uiili X 
chL-si forthrt-ev>ars. In unKr to ai..].! ll»' f 
rulL-s olK-ri-d lo her sin- w.i^ <i>in|»'llid to I-- 
them anew in (I.nnan. Sin: li-ani.il lour --i-r.i 
German in J"..iir wiik-.. :ijid ov m.^rk iniiifij 
health, inron><''|ii< ni' III uhi>li -.In: u,is U.i-—\ 

munllis. and ,iU- r r--r ..v.-riu^- •.]]■• a" ■ i.t- d an <• 

from I.-. .1. .11.-1 .\I.,|.[. -.,ni.. -i;.- in liali. ;-;.i 

lj)ndi,n, Kn-.. .ind in iSv, .-,.- iii;,.|- I., r tii';;i. 
antdL-liiitin ■I.i S'.r.:,.i::;' -u.i. ■ Sli- \\.:s:a <, 

in ttl.it j-.-.irs-.-.— it.^t. IV" ■;'. !.■.■: -.l;! I ■■ I':; 

tnagniiiide. Il-r-u in all i: ■■ I-,i;'-.[, n 'ii 

»:isuii:iit-rrur ■.-!. >'■.■: r- ;,■.,■■ -i ■.■' x- ..:■.; \, 
run-. in[;;-i 'j.-'r i '-.r;. ;■,•>;.-.:. il '.:.■; i- ,:■;-. ' 1;.. 
inacw-.-n l'.r.,r.; .,-1 ..;,•-::•,!■ !.,r;-.l.. 1 ■-.: 
Sfciti.^, in a t-..r i:; F" .r*:i,-..: :ti :i ■■■ .r ■:. h;. 
and in a r-r:, .:'.: V !y -. :' : -■■,,■.,■. :. J- 

purity i.:;d -■*■■::>-. ~:r :, ;i:i :'■.-,-,. ■; 

NEWELL. Mrs. Harriet Atwood, !■.■.;. 

missi»n^r\ > ri;- r 'v. ::. i;_.r M.,- 

,792. ll-:r... 
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son)^. Her work as a profc-ssional song-wriler is 
very ex.icting. but she has a peculiar combination 
of talents that enables her to do quickEy and well 
whatever is required of her. Of Kite she is com- 
posing music to a limited extent She also adapts 
words to music for composers. In 1891 a Chicago 
house published ii children's day service of here, 
entitled "Gems for His Crown." over eighteen- 
thousand copies of which were readily sold. In 
1891 the same firm accepted three services of here, 
"Grateful Offerings to Our King," a children's day 
service, "Harwst Sheaves," for Thanksgiving or 
harvesthomei'xercists, and "The Prince of Peace," 
a Christm^iS servici:. 

NBWMAN, Mrs. Aneelia F., church 
worker and lecturer, born in ftlontpelier, Vt., 4th 
December, 1837. Her maiden name was Angelia 
Louise French Thureton. When she was ten yeare 
old, her mother died, and when she was fifteen 
years old. her father removed to Madison. Wis. 




She studied in the academy in Montpelier, and 
afterwards in Lawrence l.'iiivereity, in Ap|ilett>n, 
Wis. She taught in M»nl|K-lier at the age of four- 
teen yvars, and later in Madi-<un, Shewa,s married 
in 1S5G, and her husband. Frank Kilgore. of Madi- 
died within a year after marriaKe. She 



Aui;usl. 1M59. moved to that town. She has two 
children of that marriage, a son and a dau);hter. 
Fnim 1S61 to 187.1 she was an invalid, alllicted with 
pulmonary weakness. In AugU-it. 1871, she 
removed Co Lincoln, Neb., when, as she believes, 
health was restored ti) her in answer to prayer. 
I'roni December, 1871, until May, 1879, when she 
resit;ncd. she held the position of western secretary 
of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, 
lecturing on missions throughout the West and 
serviiiK oi> the ediloriai slafl" of the " Heathen 
tVoaiaii's I-'rifad." publmlwd in Boston, Mass 



NEWMAK. 

Her attention being drawn to the condition of the 
Mormon women, in 1881, at the request of Bishop 
Wiley, of the Methodist Kpiscopal Church, she went 
to Cmcinnati, Ohio, and presented the Mormon 
problem to the National Home Missionary Society, 
She was elected western secretary of the society, 
and a Mormon bureau was created, to push mis- 
sionary work in Utah, of which she was made secre- 
tary. She acted as chairman of a committee 
apiKiinted to consider the plan of founding a home 
for Mormon wonien, who wish to escape from 
poly(:amy. to be sustained by the society. She 
returned home to proceed to Utah in behalf of the 
society. In a public meeting called in Lincoln she 
fell from a platform and was seriously injured, and 
her plans were frustrated. During the interval 
the Utah gentiles formed a "Home" association, 
and on her recover}', Mrs. Newman went as an 
unsalaried philanthropist to Washington to repre- 
sent the Interests of the Utah gentiles in the Forty- 
ninth. Fiftieth and Fifty-first Congresses. She pre- 
parea three elaborate arguments on the Mormon 
problem, one of which she delivered before the 
Congressional committees. The other two were 
introduced by Senator Edmunds to the United 
-Stales Senate, and thousands of copies of each 
of thase three papers were ordered printed by the 
Senate for Congressional use. Mrs, Newman also 
secured appropriations of eighty- thousand dollars 
for the association. A splendid structure in Salt 
Lake City, filled with polygamous women and 
children, attests the value of her work. In Nebraska 
Mrs. Newman has served as Stale superintendent 
of prison and fiower mission work for the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union for twelve years. In 
18S6 a department of Mormon work was created 
by the national body, and she was elected its super- 
intendent In 1889 she became a member of the 
lecture bureau of the same organization. In the 
cities of every northern and several of the southern 
States she has spoken from pulpit and platform on 
temperance, Mormonism and social purity. She 
has long been a contributorto religious and secular 
journals. In 1878 her "Heathen at Home," a 
monogram, was published and had large sale. 
" lphigenia,"anotnerwork, was recently published, 
and at this writing other books are engaging her 
thought. From 1883 to 1891 she was annually 
commissioned by the successive govemore of the 
State as delegate to the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections. In r888 she was 
elected a delegate to the Quadrennial General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which held its session in New York City, the first 
woman ever elected to a seat in that august body. 
In January, 1S90, on the way to Salt Lake, she met 
with an accident which held her life in jeopardy fw 
two-and-one-half years, from which she is now 
slowly convalescing 

NEWPORT, Hre. Elfreda liaise, Uni. 
versalist minister, born in Muncie, Ind,, 8tn Sep- 
tembLT, 1866. Her maiden name was Shaffer. 
Her father is a tradesman and mechanic. Her 
mother is esteemed as a singer and elocutionist of 
local reputation in Ihe present home of the family, 
in tola, Kans. Her paternal grandfather was a 
preacher in the German Evangelical Association, 
Elfreda Louise attended tlie public schools of Mun- 
cie and was graduated from tne high school in i88j. 
She attended normal classes and obtained a certin- 
catc for teaching, but, desiring to become an artist, 
she entered a photograph gallery, as an apprentice, 
in the fall of 1883. A stronger purpose soon sup- 

Elnnled that From her early childhood she had 
een deeply intent upon becoming a preacher. Her 
favorite pastime had been to gather the chickens 
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inio her father's workshop and to preach to them, 
playing at church. In the winter of 1S83 she had a 
deep religious experience. Encouraged by her 
pastor and aided by the Universalist Church, of 



I 

I 
I 




acquire the usual accomplishments. Slie there tried 
for the Queen's scholarsiup prize of /■4Q a year for 
three successive years, and to her surprise she won 
it and received the unusual compliment of a gift of 
^10 from the Queen, to whom her drawinjiis had 
bfen sent for examination. Then Miss Holmes 
began to Htudy for a career. At the end of a year 
she went to Rome, Italy, where she studied the 
human Rgure with Cammerano and landscape with 
Vertuni, and attended the evening classes of the 
Circulo Artistico. Inthe winter of iSSi she enioyed 
special privileges. In Rome she exhibited her 
works and received personal compliments from 
Quuen Mai^herila. From Rome she went to 
South Africa, near Port Elinabeih, where she and 
her mother remained a year among the KaRits and 
ostriches of the Karoo desert. She made many 
studies of Kaffirs, of desert scenes, and of tame 
and wild animals. In Venice she became ac- 
quainted with Burr H. Nicholls, who is an Ameri- 
can, and they were married the next year in 
England. They came to the United States in the 
spnng of 1884 and settled in New York City. Mrs. 
Nicholls at once began to exhibit her work In the 
exhibitions of the Society of American Artists, and 
she has been a successful contributor ever wnce. 
In 1S85 she won a silver medal in Boston, Mass., 
and in 1886 she won a gold medal from the Ameri- 
can Art Assodaiion for her picture in oil, " Those 
Evening Bells." Every year she has added new 
laurels to her wreath. As a water-color artist she 
excels. She has been elected vice-president of the 
New York Water-Color Club. Her range of sub- 
jects is very wide, and in every line she succeeds. 



which she was a member, she entered the divinity 
school of Lombard University, in Galesburg, 111., 
in September, 18S4. There she was graduated 30th 
June, tS88, with the degree of B D. During two 
years of that course she aided herself financially 
by singing in a church quartette choir as contralto. 
In June, 18S6, she preached her first sermon in 
Muncie, Ind. In lune, 18S7, she began to preach 
in Swan Creek, 111 , twice a month. In October, 
1887, she engaged to preach also in Marseilles. 111., 
filling those appointments alternately until Mav, 
iSaS. After her graduation she settled in Mar- 
seilles. There she was ordained to the ministry of 
the Univeraalist Church, aisl September, 1888, and 
there she remained as pastor for two years, receiv- 
ing many new members, performing every churtii 
ordinance, and declining a call to a mission in Chi- 
cago and calls to important citj; charges. Resign- 
ing her place In Mar^Ues. Miss Shalfer became 
the wife of Nathan C Newport, a merchant of 
Wauponsee, 111., 15th October, 1890, She became 
the pastor of churches in both Wauponsee and 
Verona, and soon a new church was erected in tin- 
former place through her efforts. Mrs. Newport is 
a pleasing and impressive preacher. She is an en- 
ergetic worker in all things that tend to the upbuild- 
ing of the church. 

NICHOIiLS, Urs. Rhoda HolmcB, artist. 
was bom in Coventry, England. Her maiden naim- 
was Rhoda Carlton Marian Htilrats. The first Ili] 
years of her life were pas.ied in Littlehampton. 
Sussex, where her father was vicar of the parish. 
The family then moved to Hertfordshire, where 
her youth was passed in quiet. She showed no , 




Lucretia Mott When it became the custom to 
have women represented in the popular lecture 
(Tourscs in her city, her fellow townsmen, rect^niz- 
in^ her abilities and thi; readiness with which she 
served every good cause, appealcrd to her to help 
out the funds of the lecture association, and she 
prepared and delivered a Itctureon "Boys." Her 
own two boys at home provided her with material 
for observation^ and her motherly heart suggested 
innumerable witty, graphic an-J helpful comments 
for the boys themselves and all their well-wishers. 



high place for her aiTioni^ platform S[>eakers. That 
led to the preparation of other lectures, one on 
"Girls," and a not hi- r on "Men." Shewasdrawn 
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all cases, banners and mottoes were displayed, 
and cards, leaflets, papers and other literature 
given away, and very often books, cards and 
pamphlets sold. So general has been the satisfac- 
tion that several States have passed laws prohibit- 
ing the sale of intoxicating drinks on or near the 
fair grounds. All that practical work has largely 
been the result of Mrs, Nichols' use of her knowl- 
edge of such atfairs. One of the most successful 
means of extending and illustrating that knowledge 
was the way in which she handled her work in the 
World's Fair in New Orleans, She obtained favors 
from the management. She secured from the 
State and national departments the preparation and 
loan of banners and shields with which to decorate 
the booth. She made that booth a place of rest 
and refreshment, furnishing freely the best water to 
be had on the grounds. She secured the diinalion 
and the distribution of immense quantities of tem- 
perance literature in tongues to suit the foreign 
visitors. She continued the work the second year, 
and closed up theaccoimtwith.-i handsome balance 
in the treasury. The Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of the State of Indiana made her its 
president in 1S85. The State work thrives under 
ner leadership, although her health has been so 
poor for same time that she has been able to go out 
but little. She went to Europe in 1889 and re- 
mained a year. She spent six months in the Uni- 
versal Kx]H)siiion. arranging and superintending 
the exhibits of the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of the United States, and of the 
World's Christian Temperance Union, Returning 
to the United States she pnrpared illustrated lec- 
tures on Konie and Parts, which were very success- 
ful. She will perfi irm a valuable work for the same 
two societies in the Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago in 1H93. Siie is now in the pojiular lecture 
field, as well as the special philanthropic field. She 
lives in Indianapolis, Ind., surrounded by a 
family of children and filling a prominent position 
in societv. 

NICHOI<S, Mrs. Hinerva Parker, architect. 
bom in Chicago, 111.. Mth -May. 1S63. She is a 
descendant of John Doane. who landed in Plymouth 
in :6,io and took an ailive part in the government 
of tile Colony. Mrs. Nichols' grandfather, an archi- 
tect, .Setli A. Doiine, wi'nt to Chicago, when they 
were treating with I iidians, and settled there. Her 
mother was iiclively engiiged and interested in her 
father's tabors, and early tleveluped a marked talent 
fur mechanlojil aitd artistic work. I ler father, John 
W. Duane, a rising ^Hjung lawyer, died in Miirfrees- 
l>orouj;h, Tcnii,, (luring the Civil War, having gone 
i>s .Mniiii.s. ,,ut to service with the Illinois volunteers. Mrs. 

Nichols possisses the sturdy sln.'Tigth of character 
>r Traltic" ami othefti. of ber Puritan aniestors, inheriiing a natural bent 
H- work received her for her work, and encouraged and fostered by the 
™e<ial altenliim. A lic'iire on " Beer, Wine and interest of her mother, she h^is devoted hi-r entire 
Cider '■ was cifi.ii (^ill.il for, and proved so helpful time to the eullivntion of that one talent, and her 
that at last she coiiM-iueil tn h.ive the first part of it work lias li.xn crowned wilh as much success as 
published by the \Voin,tn's Temperance Publici- can be enjiected from sii young a member of a 
lion As<i«-iation. She is a strong atKocate of wo- profession, in which success comes only aftiT years 
man sull'rage and has di'liviTed several lectures of patient study and e\|>erieni.v. She has 
in JLs favor llergri'atesl triunijilis have lieen won devoted several years to carirful study in the best 
in her s|>i*i'i.d di'i),irtni<-nt as superintendent of the technical sch<Hils. She studied modehiig under 
cxiMKiiliDn ili-p.irtnieirt of the World's Woman's John lioylc ami finally entered an architect's ofHcc 
"■ ' ' '■" "iiion, and of the National as dranglitsman, W((rkin>; fur sevend years. She 

ipcram-e Union work, of hjis devoteil mostirf" her timv todomeslic architect- 
iiilendentsinre [S.S,v She ure, feeling that specialists in architecture, as in 
in .St.'ile and mu n't v fairs medicine, are must assured of sui:<'ess. She built, 
id in making them places however, the Woman's New Century Club, in Phil- 
ielv. In many cases they adi-lj>hia, I'a.. a departure from strictly domestic 
the sale of intoxicants, architect lire. It is a fuiir-story structure, in Itilian 
■rhydirei-t appeal to the m.inagers or livsecur- Renaissance slvle. She is very deeply inter- 
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architecture, and devotes her life and interest as her short life she accomplished a wonderful work, 
earnestly to the emancipition of architecture as her She was perhaps the only woman in the world who 
ancestors labored for the freedon) of the colonies was the nead tif a jjreat dnily political newspaper, 
from England, or (or the emancipation of the shaping ite course, suggesting its enterprises, and 
actually holding in her hands the reins of its gov- 
ernment. Mrs. Nicholson was Eliza ]. Poilevent, 
bom of a fine old fluguenot faniily, whose de- 
scendants settled in Mississippi. Her childhood 
and girl-life were spent in a rambling old country 
house, near the brown waters of Pear! river. She 
was the only child on the place, a lonesome cliild 
with the heart of a poet, and she took to the 
l>eautiful stxitheni woikIs and made them her 
sanctuary. She was a iKim |Miet, and it was nut 
long l>efore she found her voice and iH'giin to sing. 
She liecame a riintributortotheNew York " Home 
Journal" and other jh-ipers of lii^h standing under 
the pen-name '" Pearl Kivers." She was the iH>et- 
lanrcale of the bird and llower world of the South. 
Her first published article was accepted by John 
W. Overall, ni>w liter.iry editor of the New York 
"Mercurj-," from whom she received the con- 
firmalioii iif her own hope that she was t>om to 
be a writer. While slill living iti the i-iiuiilry the 
free, luxurious life of the <laiighler of a wealthy 
southern genlleman, .Miss I'oilevent received an 
invitation from the editor of the "Picayime" to 
go to New Orleans as the literar>- editor of his 
pa|H'r. A iiewspajier «<>miiii was then unheard irf 
in the South, and il is pleiisant to know tli.-it the 
foremost wocnan editor of the South was also the 
pioneer wuniiui journalist of the South. Miss 
Poitevent went on the staff of the " Picayune " 
with a salarv- iif twenty-five dollars a wwk. The 
work suited her and she suileil the work, and she 




slaves in the South. Iler husband is Reverend 
William 1. Nichols, i.f Camliridge, Mass.. a I'ni- 
larian clergimaii located in Philadelphia, Pa. 
They were rtiarried on 32rul 1 )eceiiiber, T.S91 , I !er 
marnage will not interfere with her work as an 
architect, ftesides her practiial vic.rk in designing 
houses, she has delivere<l in the School of Design 
in I'liiladelphia .-i wiurse of lectures for woniun on 
liistoric ornament anil classic archill 'it 11 re. -Aniong 
other imjiorlanl commissions received by her was 
one for the di-signing of the international club- 
house, called the IJiieet) Isa1>ellii Pavilion, in 
Chicago, lor the World's Columbian K\)H>sition, 
in 1^9}. In niinifclion with that liuildiuK there 
was a hall, used as the suda! Ii 
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find that her sex was no dr; 
ment was freely given to her 
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ready to carrj- <«it her desi 
shown in the Ix-auliful homes 
in Johnstown, Radnor, i )verl: 
downe, -Moore's Station. I'll 

I'ennsvlvania citii-s and to«'ns, . , 

NICHOLSON, Mrs. BUca J., editor and "' " '' 

Iwsiness woman. bi>m near Pearlinglon. Hancock 

county, Miss., in i».i9, and liied is'h J-ebriiarj-. 1S96. found herself [lossessi-i 
She was wt:H known in liti.-rarA- circles by the [x-n- Alter a time she lieca 
name " Pearl Kivirrs," and as the successful owner Holbr.K>k. the_ owii.-r of the 
and manager of the New tJrleans " Picayune." In her tiiislKind died. 
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world but II 111);, iiiiwickly ric.-\isi><i|H.'r, iilinosl 
swampttl iti n si-a iii livhl. Tlii' kk'[i of turninR 
her Irack on liiat new duly iliil not <H.-ciir In llif 
new owntY. Sho iialliuri-d abmit Iter a brilliuDt 
sUfF of wriUTs, wfiil faitlitiilly iiml nalu'iitly lo 
her "(Itsk'silfiid w<i(h1,'' wiirki'd rarfy and talc, 
was both i'Cinu>mii';il and tnu-rprisiii;;, and, ;i1ii.T 
yt-ars of slni;;Kk', »-..ii Iht lialllc and made Iht 
pa|>tr !i forcnio-it pum-r in tin* Snnlh. 'ri.tlinsir 
II) her cmplijv sin; «as ahvavs kind and coiirleim-i. 
and her sla'rT ii.m.ircd -.iml <-si,,.-nKd lu-r ami 
workwl Utr h.-r ivitli i-ndni'iKisin. in 1.S7S sht- 
became tin; « ill- i>t (ifur^;!' Nidiuisim, difii biisi- 
iii^s niana;;iT of llie |>,iiH.r and mm- [Kirt pni- 
priirlor. Mrs. Nii-liiil?jiiu inTHonidly slia]K-d the 

IKiliiTj- of her |iii[K-r u|> In tlii' Imnr of her death. 
n liieir hospKahle lionu- the i^entle pout's nroml- 
L-sl [Hienis ivert- lur two little hoys. Slie had inil)- 
lisheil :i volnnie of ])in.*ins, " l.yrii-s l)y Pearl 
Rivers" I E'hiiadel])hia, 1.S71 1, and two jHienis, 
"Hajiiif and ■•!,ear," rSij.s, 

NIBRIKKR, Mrs. May Alcott, artist. Inidi 
ill Com-iird, Mas-.,, in 1H4M. :ind died in 1H79. She 
was a daii;;hter ..f A. Ilronson Alccrtl, Karly 
showing a decided t.'ilt-nt lor art, -ilie was trained 
inlhatdireiti..iiin ilie Idislon School of iVsij;". 
in KruK's stndiu, in I'.iris, and hv S. Tnckennim. 
Dr. Kinimer. Hinii, Vaiitl.r, Johnston, Miiller ,nid 
other wiil-knoHn artists. She spent her life in 
lloston and London, and after her niarriaj^e to 
Kmest Nieriker she lived in i'aris, I'Vance. Her 
wurkim-lmiedoiland water colors of hiKh merit, 
and her ciiiiies of Turner's [liiintinss are greatly 
priKed in I.cmdoii, where tiiev are luiw niven lo 
students to work from in their lessons. Her work 
was txhiltiti'd hi all the princijial .American and 
l-;uroi«;an galleries. She was at the hi-iKht of her 
]H>wers at the time of hi-r death. 

NIXON, Mrs. Jennie Caldwell, educator, 
biHll in Shelhyville, Tenn., ird .March, iS,.,. 
1 )esn.iidi-d on her niodicr's ^de from the iCnKlish 
Northrtrtes and Loiidons, >he received from her 
fatlitT the vi«or..ii-. hlond ,.f the CamplH-lls and 
Caldwellsof Scotland, ke.-ired in ease and alilu- 
iiice on the line old iaiihlv I'stale, she exhihiled 
at an early aj;e a marked loii<lness for hooks. 
Her «! neat ion was interrnpted hv her earlv niiir- 
riafre. which took pl,ii-e in N.w Orleans, hut the 
tollcw-inu vear. sp.-tit in lorei;;n travel, did nmdl 
to -lllicken her intehe.lnal -roulh hv developinf; 
her natural tasleii-rarl and enltii,ilii:;; that iliull 
,KH-tic histin.t which is on,- of the leadii:- charac- 
teristics of her mind. Kecahed to .\merica l.y Ihe 
war. which swept awav her inli<:ritaniv, and wid- 
owed shortly aherward, she delermined to adopt 
teachini; asa prolession. Thnunh alreadv pos- 
sesse<l of an unusual <le^-re,: of culiiir.-. she aj;ain 
went abroad, with her two little chihlreii, and 
cininiHtoiisly devoted herself to hani sindv for 

iiLfiuire ;) more thorough kniuvledjii 



NIXdN. 

contributed to leading |>eri(Klic:ils many articles un 
the loincs of the day, es,s;iys in lighter vein, fiction 
and verse. Of sjiecial note is her scholarly set of 
lectures entitled " liiimurtal Lovers," which were 
deliven-d before the Wimmn's Club t.f New 
OrleiiiLs. tier style, thouK;li forcible and vivid, is 
at the sjtnie linie siiiKtllarly flexible and graceful. 
As a |MH-t sl)u shoi\-s that tender svmpalh^' with 
Niiture w-liich is the [Kiefs greatest chariii. 'I'o 
her other gifts she adds Ihe homely grace of the 
good housewife. .Strangers and residents in New- 
Orleans will not soon forget " 'nH- Cabin," aban- 
doned since the marriage of her cbildn-n, that 
"little home innocent oi bric-a-brac." de.scriln-d 
by Mauil How- in la r ".Xialant,. in th.- S.iitb." 
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where choicest s|iirits wvu- woiil to assemble ami 
where the genius oi hosi»italitv brimded in the air. 
The frank, liberal, high-soiiUd nature of the nin.-t- 
teacher rellects itself uito the lives of all. 

NOBLE, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, ehicutionist, 
l>orn in Rochester, \t., I3tb August. rSjfi. She 
spent her cliildlu">d in hapjiy, healthful living until 
the age of fourteen, when she weul ti> Ihe Green 
.'Mouni,un Institule, W.-iilstoek. Vt.. where she 
studied for four vears. .\fier a vear of studv there 
she was allowed" to leach classes, and she has Invn 
connected with sihools in one u,tv or anothier ever 
sine.-. Sh.- first taught in district schools, when- 
she " iKiardi.d aniond," anil later w-as |trece|ilrcss 
of an .icidemv in West Randolph. Vt., tcichiiiK 
higher ICngli^h, Kreuch and l.aiin. She was the 
tirst w.iin,ni to leach the villagi- scIk.oI in her native 
town, where -.he snrpn-..-d llu- nnlH'lieviiig villagers 
by showing as nuich abiliiy as her prcdeccs.sors. 
When the committee came to hire her and :isked 
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man's wages, hut she remained firm, and at length 
they engaged her for one (erm. but kept her two 
yeais. Her firsl study in elocution was with Mr. 
- i Mis. J. £. Frobuhei, wbeu she wa» fiAeen 
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but a small part of that 
'.I pupils. Both art ^nd 
literature are taught broadly, and, more than that, 
she exercises a wonderfully relining and elevating 
influence over the hundreds of pupiu of both sexes 
who enter her school. She is a mother to every 
girl who comes to her, and has been so in a very 
practical way to many who were bereft of the bene- 
fits of a home. Mrs. Mary A. I-ivermore, who 
once visited her school, said to Mrs. Noble: " The 
strengtli of your school lies in the fact that you loved 
it into life." Mrs. Noble has never been content 
witli siniply doing well. She has studied with emi- 
nent teachers, at home and abroad, and has 
used every means for strengthening and perfecting 
her work, which now stands an acknowledged 
power in the educational world. Aside from ner 
work in the one school, her personality has been 
fell in the schools which she has founded in Grand 
Rapids. Mich., Buffalo, N. V., Indianapolis, Ind., 
and London, Eng., as well as by the thousands 
who have heard her as a reader and lecturer. She 
teaches from October to May each year in the 
Detroit school, and during May and June visits the 
Chaffet-Noble School of Expression in London. 
August she spends in "Lily Lodge," her summer 
home in the Adirondack* 

NOBI,&S. MiB8 Catharine, club woman, 
bom in New Orleans. I^, She is a daughter of the 
late Charles H. Nobles, a native of Providence, 
R. I,, who moved to New Orleans in early life. 
He married a woman belonging to a patriotic Irish 
family, and the daughter iniiented literary inclina- 
tions and talents from both parents. Miss Nobles' 
humaniurianvicwsareinhirnlcilfromhL-r father, who 
was one of the founders of the Howard Association 



years old. They gave htr careful i 
developed her extraordinary talent, but forty-eight 
weeks m a year devoted to teaching left little time 
for the pursuit of art, and she would never, per- 
haps, have taken it up again, had it not been for 
one of those accidents which, though apparently 
most unfortunate, often turn the current of life into 
broader and deeper channels. After five ^ears of 
annoyance and suffering from loss of voice, she 
resolved to study elocution again as a means of 
cure. For that purpose she placed herself under 
the guidance of Prof. Moses True Brown, of Bos- 
ton, regaining through his instiuction both voice 
and health and making rapid advancement in the 
art of expression. On Prof. Brown's recommen- 
dation she was invited to take the chair of oratory in 
SL Lawrence Universily, where she taught until 
her marriage to Dr. Henry S. Noble. Probably 
the most important step ever taken by her was the 
opening of the Training School of Elocution and 
English Literature in Detroit. Mich., in 1S78. Pre- 
vious efforts of others in the same direction had 
ended in failure. Her venture proved to be a fortu- 
nate one. In speaking of it she seems surprised 
that people should wonder at the undertaking. 
She says: "If it is noteworthy to be the first woman 
to do a thing, why, I suppose I am the hrst in this 

Cicular field of estabhshing schools of elocution, 
[ didn't mean to be. 1 simply did it then, hi- 
cause it was the next thin^ to be done." Sb, 
might now be a rich woman in this world's goods, uatji \nlNii nokli-.s. 

but for her lavish giving, for she has earned a fort unc ; 

but she has a wealth of love and gratitude and is of New Orleans, and was an oRicer of that body 
content. She once said: "As I have no children, until his death, in 1869, He rendered valuable 
1 have tried to show tiie gw"' God that I knew my. assistance in the various epidemics that fell upon 
placewas to look after a few who had no mothers." New Orleans and the adioiniQ^w—*—'—'^""—"* 
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1837 up to iS6^. The daughter was educated made a deep study of the methods of Kovemment 
mainly in St. Simeon's a:hoo1, in New Orleans, thnt prevail in her husband's native land, where the 
Her love of literature was displayed early in life. Count was a distinguished lawyer, but because of 
Over her own name and also anonym'>usly she has his political opinions he has been an exile for many 
years. To " I.ippincolt's MuRazine," the "Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine," the New York "I.*d^er," 
tlie " IndeiiL-ndunt." the Harper publications, 
the '' Voutn's Companion " and various other 
leading periodicals of the United States the Count- 
ess has contributed many articles on tile political 
and sociid conditions of the Russian Empire. In 
coltalwration with lior husband she has translated 
severitl volumes of Count Tolstoi's short stories, 
whii'l) an- b(.'in^ issued by a New York publishing 
house. Shu is now at work upon a book on "NJhif 
^ ism and the St-cret I'olice," which, it is said, will 
J bu one uf tile nuist impartial and accurate exposi- 
; tioiis of tho>e subjects yet published. 
S NORTHROP, Hts. Celeetia Joslin, vocal- 
S ist, bi>rn in Hamilton. N. Y., «th St-ptember. 1856, 
Her falliLT, Wiliard C. Joslin, was at the time ot 
his du;ith the uldi'Sl choir- kader in the United 
States, lia^'iii}; actc<l in that capacity in the Baptist 
Church of Hamiliou for forty-three years. His 
daughter inherited her fatbT's niusical talent 
and assisted liini for many years as tlie soprano 
of the choir. She was Kfaduated in June, 1876. 
from the Hamilton l-'einale Seminary, leading 
her class in vocal culture and the fine arts. 
In Aujjusl, 1877. she bet:ame the wife of Rev, 
Stephen A. Northro|), «ho Invan that year his 
first pastorate in Fenlon, Mich. He remained 
there for o\er live years, wilti a success which 
attracted the attention of the l-'iret Itaptist Churdi 
of I'^ort Wayne, Ind.. which Rave him a call, and 
where for ten years lie has been at tlie head of one 




contributed, to both nothem ,ind southern journals, 
sketches, as welt as articles devoted to the general 
ad\-a[ice merit of women. She has been prominent 
in club life in New Orleans and has become widely 
known as a club woman. She served as secretary 
of the Woman's Club of New Orlearis and of the 
Women's League of Louisiana. In 1889 she was 
<me of the two soutlieni women who attended the 
M:irch convention of Sorosis in New York. The 
other southern representative was a deleKale from 
Tennessee. In llial couventiiin Miss Nobles pre- 
sented a comprehensive report of the work drme 
1^ the New Orleans Woman's Club. In the 
general federation of wonian's clubs, held in 
Cliicaijo, May. i.*^], Miss Nobles was elected 
e ol the b'.iard of directors of that national Ixxty 



life 



for the ensuing two yi 
■d to tile -idvancenient of women in 

NORRAIKOW, Countess BUa, author, bum 
1 Tori.nlo, L'aiiad.i, yth N.ivcniUr. iJi.s.V She 
as I'ducated in St. John. New Brunswick, and 
hen ()uiti- young bi-canie the wife of a son ol 
lull. A, Mil.. Sielv, a prominent stall -sinan of the 
'nminiori of Canada. 



spent ni 



resided in London, Kiig., and in many 

the Continent, cbiefly in (iermany anil 

.She lias visited the various cities of India 

;r parts of the Orient, afterwards retiirning 
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to the Wi-st and s|>ending some months ii 

vling through South Amenci. After the death of of the lan!<--st churches in the West. During those 

hrrliiisbandshetookupherresidenceinNewYork fifteen years Mis. Northrop has iH-vn by his aide, 

Cii\, wlierr, in 18S7, slit- became the wife of Count coiitrilniting largelv to his popularity and fevor 

.\'<irrail-oH; a Kus^inn iiobli-in.in. She has since with the |>t.-ople. iW aUlity as a singer has nude 
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"NORTON, Mrs. DellaWhitney, poet, aulhor 

ind Christian ScienlisI, bom in Fort Edward, N.Y., 

L January, 1S40. She was educated mainly in 
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Women, Evanston, IH.. and as principal ol Ihe 
ladies' depnrtnient of Ripon College, (ram 1874 to 
1876. She traveled from i8S6to iSSSover Europe, 
and in 1890 she was aeain abroad. She was a 
secretary of the Woman s Board of Missions, Bos- 
ton, Mass., in 1876 and 1877, and has since spent 
three years with her husband in home missionary 
work in Dakota. She has used her pen much in 
benevolent work and has published many articles 
in leading periodicals. Herbomeisnow in Beloit, 
Wis. She IS the author of '■In and Around Ber- 
lin" (Chicago, i88g), and, jointly with her hus- 
band, of "Service in the King's Guards" (Boston, 

NORTON, Miss Morilla If ., specialist in 
French literature, Iwini in Ogden. N. V., 12nd 
September, 1865. Miss Norton received her 
education through study at home and in some of 
the best private schools of Boston, Mass. She 
spent the five years iSSis to 1891 in Europe. 
She has taken extended courses in the Sortionne 
and Coll^« tie France in English literature, in 
Italian history and art, and the political history of 
Euroi>e, but has devoted most of her time and 
energies to a study of the French poets, philos- 
ophers, moralists, aramatlsis, critics and novelists, 
from the earliest times to the present. She speuks 
French with ease and purity. Her home is with 
her parents in Beloit, Wis. Since her return, in 
1891, to her native land, she has devoted herself 
to the preparation of courses of lectures on French 
literature, which she delivers before literary clubs 
and classes. 

NOURSS, Hta. I.auta A. Snnderlia, poet. 
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Ort Edward Academy. Before her twelfth year 
ihe was a regular contributor, as Miss Delia E. 
Whitney, to several Bo.ston and New York papers 
and magazines. The Boston "Culdvator" pub- 
lished her first iiterarj' efforts. Afterward shf 
contributed to many leading periodicals. 'Thf 
International Sunday-School Association a ivw 
years ago offered prizes for the best hymns on thc- 
lessons for the year. Mrs. Norton wrote fifly-niiiv 
hymns in about ten days, which were accepted, 
id among eight-hundred competitors she won 
irec first prizes. In January. 1874. she became 
lewifeof H. B. Norton, of Rochester, N.Y. Mad- 
Parepa Rosa, the Italian prima donna, sent 
manager on a journey of five-hundred miles to 
luesl of Mrs. Norton a song for concert pur- 
, when Mrs. Norton wrote the himiorous 
I "Do Not Slam the Gale," which has since 
Sling and published the world over. 
NORTON, Mrs. Minerva Brace, educator 
n in Rochester. N. V., 7th Januiirj', 
ed to Mich- 




rvey Brace, i 
-- '-t yer- 



■i old, 1 



villi-, U is. uhi.rf her youth was spent. 
education was received in the schools of Janes- 
ville. In Milwaukee College, and in Baraboo Sem- 
inoiy, whereshe was graduated in 1S61. She first 
[aiif^t And afterward became assistant editor of 
the "Little Corporal" in Chicago, in 1866, and 
his ^nce done considerable editorial work. She 
became the wife of Rev. Smith Norton, 18th April, 
1867, and she has devoted most of the years ot her 
married life to domestic and parish duties, vitried 
l)y leaching, from 1S71 to 1874, in the College for 




olh April, 1836. In 1855 she became the wife of 
Dr. Samuel Suiiderlin, of Potter count)-. Pa. In 
1S81 they removed to Calamus, Iowa, wheve^JMHt 

lived until her l\«s.ba\\d'^ Ajca'Av, Xtv ^'S^' ~"^ 
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in iSSS lifcanie tlii: wife ii( l^r. William which she had prepari-ti. In 1862 shi- liccanie the 
f Molini'. 111., and her lionie is now in u'ile of Julin ( )b(.'rli»ltzi,'r, a wiirtliy )iii<l utile tiian. 
In childhood her poetical talents man- They residetl in Chester county lintil kSS_i, since 
lemselve.s strongly, and some o( hur whieh time Iheir «'inlcr home is in Norristowii, 
I'a.. and their siminier residence in I.on'jiwirt. N. J. 
Mrs. ( )berholt/LT is a person of \arions lalt-nLs. 
-~> Her published liooks are " Violet I.ee and Other 
i I'oenis" I I'hiladeli'hia, iSyn: •'l."ometV)r Arlmlus 
' and Other Wild liloom '■ I rililadilphia, 1.S.S2); ' 
"MoiKj's Heart Ik-lls " i I'hiladelphia. rSS^l; 
■■Daisies of Verse"' i I'hiladelphia, 1S.S61, .md 
".Sonvenirs of Decisions " 1 Philadelphia, lS<|2), 
mnsistin}; mainly of jHienis read hy the iiiitln>r on 
public ocatsiuns. A number oi (toetns have beeti 
set to muMi: l>y diflereiit con i| Misers, Ainone 
those Ix-st known are " The liayiird Taylor linriiil 
(We." siinK as Pennsylvania's tribute to her dead 
poet at his fnneral service in I,onf;iv(MKl, ijlh 
March, 1.S.S9, and ''rnder the Flowers," a Decuni- 
tion ixle. .mie is lisle<l in calidoKiies of natural- 
ists and has o[ie of the hnest private collections of 
Australian bird-skins and ej;ES in the liiited 
Stales. Interested in the n])liflinK i>f hiinianity, 
she has alwavs j;i\en her close attention lo the 
introduction i)i sth<iol savin tts-luinks into the nulv 
lic schools since 1.SK9. Her "How lo Inslilnte 
School Savinpi-Itjinks," "A Plea for Econotnic 
Tcachint;" anil other leaflet literatnre on the sulj- 
jecl have broad circulation. She has been elected 
world's and niition:il sii|ierintendent of that work 
for the Woman's Christian Temperance L'nion, 
She has aided in instiliitinK the iniiversity extcn- 




earliest \-erses were printed 
Ambassador," of Anbnm. N. V. 
published a volume of her pi 
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ciliuK!! from immortality.'*' .She was a regular 
contributor to a number of ncws|>ajx;rs. Itetween 
1881 and t886 she contributed a series of im|>ortant 
articles on the science of life in the " Liberal Free 
Press," published in V\heatland. Iowa. She h;is 
published an important Ion;; |ioeni, entitled 
"Lyric of Life" iHuITalo, iSgii. 

UtOWBliJt, Uts. Hlldred B., author and 
jouraalist, bom in Spartanbni>;. S. C., isih Febni- 
ary, 1849. After severjil years of married life, 
(hldi»K herself confronted by trials and reverses of 
fortune, thn>wn upon her own resources for the 
nipport of herself and two invalid children, she 
wa.s forced to lay aside for a time her oontfeni.il 
Uleraiv pursuits. She taught large classes in 
Prencn, her [lUpils very credit.ibly |>erf<.irming 
French plnys in public, and during many years 
she has successftilly taught music. Her love for 
literary pursuits hits remained nnalxiti^d ilnring the 
years in which she has had so little time to st>are 
tor it, conlributinK in a somewhat desultorv way to 
periiidicals and niagazines under assunied names. 

OBBKHOIfTZBR, Urs. Sara IfOaisa 
Tickera> p<k.-I and econnmi.st, txim in Uwchtand, 
Pa., »oth Hw, 1S41, She is a daughter of Paxson 
and Ann T. Vickers, cultured (Juakers of the 
time, and her early educational opjMtrtunities were 
zood. Her education was rerei*'e(l in Tlionias' 
boarding-school and in the Millersville Stite Nor- 
mal School. She began to write f 
and magazines at the n^<: of cighti: 




interfered with a medical 



O'DONNBX,!,, UlBS JeBsie Fremont, au- 
thor, was bom in Lowvilie, N. V. Miss O'Don- 

nell studied in the Ijjwville .^cadenu' an<l later 
ir newspapers s|K.-nt several years in Temple (irove Seminary. 
L'n. Ill health Saratoga Springs. Being care-free she divided her 
of study, for time between hors«lKi.cfc-\\i!Mvit a.-ni. liroi ■^M.■si»^- 



of studies which she chose for her pleasure. She 
l>egan to write of what she beheld and what she 
felt in her daily lire, and she has developed an 

extraordinary gift of imagery. While she was 
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same right of education for women and colored 
people that belonged to men. At the age of nine- 
teen years Martha Bamum became the wife of 
Charles F. Dickinson, editor of the Olean, N. Y., 
"Times." Their family consisted of two daugh- 
ters and one son. The son died in infancy. Hav- 
ing long been identified with the Independent Order 
oftiood Templars, she began in 1868 the publica- 
tion of the " Golden Rule," a monthly magazine, 
in the interest of the order. In iSSgshe was elected 
one of the board of managers of the grand lodge 
of the State of New York. In 1870 she was elected 
grand vice-lemplar, and was reelected in 1871. Her 
husband died in June, 1871. For two years she 
edited the two publications which fell to her charge, 
but declining health and overwork compelled her 
to dispose 01 them. At her first attendance in the 
right worthy grand lodge of the nation she was 
elected rightgrandviee-lemplar. Interested deeply 
in the children, she was the moving spirit in secur- 
ing the adoption of the " Triple Pledge " for the 
children's socivty connected with the order. Upon 
the adoption of^the ritual containing that pledge 
she was elected chief superintendent of that de- 

[lartment of work by the right worthy grand 
odge. She had charge of introducing the juve- 
nile work in all the known world. During the first 
year she succeeded in securing the introduction 
and adoption of the ritual in Africa, India, Aus- 
tralia, England. Ireland, Wales and Scotland, and 
also in every State in the Union. She was re- 
elected four successive years. In 1873 she became 
the wife of Hon. John O'Donnell, one of the lead- 
ing temperance men of the Stale. Her activity in 
temperanct.- work has led her to visit Europe, as 
well as many parts of the United States, and alwa^-s 



writing in an irregular way, she Learned the art of 
printing-, working at the case in her native villi^e 
and in Minneapolis, Minn., and writing occasional 
editorials. Her Ilrst poems were published in the 
Boston "Transcript." In 1SS7 she published a 
volume of poems entitled "HeartLyrics" (New 
York I. The strong originality and musical quality 
.shown ill those poems won appreciation. The 
reci'ption iif her book was so assuring that she 
decided to pursue literary work sy^temat- 
icaMy. Since that time she has accomplished 
much work. She has clKKten hirgely historical 
subjects for her |>oems, uhich have l>een published 
in various maca/ines. In December, 1890, after 
patient preparation, she piiblishvd " Ijjve Poems 
of Three Cenlurits" in the Kniikeriiucker Nu^'get 
ijeries. She is also a very successful wrili-r 
of prose. Her stc)ry, "A .Soul from PiidKc's 
Cornerh" was lirst issued serially m the "Ladies' 
Hoini: lournal." Ihr scries uf essays entitled 
" Horseback Sketches " iXew York, 1M91 1 h;usbeen 
one of hir pleasantest ami niost successful works. 
They were writleii for " Outing " and were issued 
Ml lliiit |K-riodicul through 1S91 and 1^9!. She 
is achieving; a m.irki'd success in the lecture 
field with her "Three C.-nt.iries of English 
tth of hei- edilori.il work on 
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O'DONNELL, Mrs. Martha B., temperance 
worker, boni in Virgil, Cortland counly, N. V., Sth 
i-'ebruary, i«.17- "er maiden name was received 
by a(lo|>tii)il into the family of Zalmon P. Harnum, 
her mother having died when she was four 
lears of age. .She wiis educated in New York 
Criitral CoJkfre, McGrmville. N'. V., a college 
/iruiitJi-ct by Ovrrit Smitti, ivhich recognized the 




with success. She is now grand vice-templar of 
the order of Good Templars and preiudent of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of her 
coutWv. Her home is in l.owville, N. Y. 
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O'DONNQLL, Hias NelUe, educator, bom ] 
in Cliillieothe, Ohio, 3nd June, 186;. Both her J 
parenis were naiivts of Massachusetts. Her father i 
was bom in Auburndale and her mother in Brook- ^ 
line. She renioved with them lo Memphis, Tenn. , 
while yeta child. She was educated in St. Agnes 
Academy, where she was graduated 17th June, 
1885. In the following ycarsne was an applicant for 
3 position as a teacher in the public schools, stood 
the necessary examination ana was appointed. In 
1S87 she was advanced to the grade of principal 
and took charge of a school in the thirteenth dis- 
irici, and has been connected with the counly 
schoolsever since. Aftertuo years in that capacity 
she was elected superintendent of public schools in 
Shelby county, Tenn. She was reelected in 
1391. She has been remarkably successful. 
She has extended the average school-term fron) 
seven to nine months; has established sixteen high 
schools, eleven for while children and live for blach; 
holds normal training-schools for teachers during 
each summer vacation, one for the white and one 
for the colored teachers, and holds monthlv institutes 
during the months when the schools are in session. 
She is devoted to her profession. She believes in 
technical training and continued study. She de- 
mands from the teachers under her the same fidel- 
ity toduty that she exhibits. When she first assumed 
the duties of superintendent, she found but one- 
hundred- forly-eig tit schools open in the county: now 
there are two-hundred-seven teen. She introduced 
the higher mathematics and book-keeping, rhetoric, 
higher English, civil government, natural philoso- 



a study in all the schools. She is a strict dis- 



tciplinarian a 
tiess lo duty 
OHI,, Ml 
nalist, bom 




=is lo duty, 

OHI,, Mrs. Haude Andrews, poet and jour- 

■■ - ' T.-.li.ifcrro county, Ca.. 39th 



ihildhoijd in the home of her grandfather. Judge 
Aiidrews, She received a liberal education and 
ciirly showed her bent towards literature. Her first 
(icwspiiper work was a series tjf letters from New 
\ork City to the Atlanta " Constitution," which at 
once won her reputation as a young writer of much 
promise. Her work has included society sketchra, 
art and dramatic criticism, and brilliant essays on 
soci.tl subjects, reforms, and public charities She 
became the wife, at an early age, of J. K. Oiil, 
and both are now members of the staff of the 
"Constitution," in Atlanta, where they have made 
their home. They have one daughter. Mrs. Ohl 
has published poems in the "Magazine of Poetry " 
and in various journals. Her poems are widely 
copied. Her work in every line reveals the eamesi- 
ness and conscientiousness that are her character- 
istics. Her life is full of domestic, literary and 
social activities, and her career has aided power- 
fully in opening up new fields of work for the intel- 
ligent and cultured women of the Southt^rn States, 
0'K£BFF£, MiBS Katliarlne A., educator 
and lecturer, bom in Kilkenny, Ireland. Her pa- 
rents came to the United Slates in her infancy and 
settled in Methuen, Mass., removing l.iler to I-aw- 
rence. Katharine attended for several years the 
school of the Sisters of Notre Dame, and later she 
took the course in the Lawrence high school, grad- 
u.iting with the highest honors of her class In tS7j. 
She has taught in the Lawrence high school since 
1875, and now fills the position of teacher of his- 
tory, rhetoric and elocution. At an early age she 
manifested unusual clevemess in recitations, and, 
from the beginning of her career as a teacher, a 
forcible and lucid way of settiutfoTvVaes ^KJoieS*- 
She is, piobaW^. x.V,e ?\w,i.\tv^-K.\aw.«^^'« 
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at least in New England, to venture in the role of 
lecturer. She began lo come into prominence in 
the old l-and League days, and made her first pub- 
lic appearance in Boston at the time of a visit to 





OLDHAM. 

Her mother was early left a widow, with three 
daughters and one son to care for. Althouzh 
accustomed to the ease and luxury of AngTo- 
Indian Hfe, she was yet a woman of clear judg- 
ment and energy, and she saw that, to raise her 
family for usefulness, her life of ea<^e must cease. 
She opened a dressmaking and millinery establish- 
ment and was enabled to ejve her children a 
practical idea of life and a fair education, and to 
tnake them more self-reliant than Anglo-Indian 
children are wont to be. When Marie was fifteen 
years of age, a great change in the family Ufe was 
f.auscd by the advent, in Poona, of William Taylor, 
ciiL- American flvangelistj now Bishop of Africa. 
Ilcr oldest sister, Lizzie, became the wife of 
A. Christie, a government surveyor, who one day 
announced that a long- bearded, fine-spoken 
American was holding very extraordinary services 
in the Free Kirk. The family were all nmd Epis- 
copalians, but curiosity w.is too strong Tor tndr 
Crejudices, and to the Free Kirk they wenL They 
ad never before heard such puneeiit and direct 
presentations of gospel truths. When, at the close 
of the service, tne evangelist requested all who 
there determined from that time to become follow- 
r>ri of Christ, to rise to their feet, Marie was the first 
I' I respond, followed by her sister and her brolher- 
:i: l.iw. A new trend was given to the whole inner 
. !■ uf the family. Marie became an earnest work- 
1111; member of the Mt-thodist Episcopal Church. 
In iS75 she became the wife of William F. Oldham, 
at that time an active layman in the church, who 
had been li^d to his religious life by hearing a few 
words of testimony spoken by Miss Mulligan, in b 
meeting which he had entered through curio^ty. 
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thai city of the tamented poet and patriot, l-aii 
Pamell. She has since made a satisfactory dtvek 
tnenl as a lecturer, gaining steadily in strength :<i 
versatility, as well as in populanty. Among h 
lectures are "A Trip to Ireland," "Landmarks 
English History." '"Mary, Queen of Scots." 'An 
Evening With Longfellow, "An Evening Wiih 
Moore," "Catholic and Irish Pages of American 
Histoiy," "An Evening With Milton." "An Evi-n- 
ing With Dante." " History of the United Stales, ' ■ 
"The Passion Play," and "Scenes and Events in the 
Ufe and Writings of John Boyle O' Reilly. " S.^nie 
of those lectures have been given before larE"^ 
audiences in the cities and towns of New Engl.ind. 
In 1893 she deliveri-d the Memorial Day orati.in 
before the Grand Army of the Republic in New- 
buryport, Mass. She was one of the evening; lec- 
turers in the Catholic Summer School, New !,i.n- 
don, Conn,, in the summer of JS91. She is p.i- 
triolic and public-spirited. Shthas a keen seiwu :>! 
humor, dramatic instinct and a self-posscssiuii nui 
common in women. She has found time tn ili> 
some excellent work as an original writer and 
compiler, and has published a "Longfellow Ni^jlii 
and a series of school readings. She furni^lir •. 
local correspondence to the "Sacred Heart R<- 
view," of Boston and Cambridge, and is an as^ici- 
aie member of the New England Woman's Press 
Association, 

OLDHAM, Urs. Harie Augusta, mission- 
ary worker, bom in Sattari, Western India, in 
November. 1857. Her maiden name was Marie 
Aup^usta Mulligan. Her father was from Belfast, 
ire^nd, and an officer in the British army on ser- 
r in India. Her mother was bom in India and 
of tht; old "Bulter" stock, also of lre\and. 




I 



husband, who was a government surveyor. While 
there her sympathies induced her to open a girls' 
school, which she did, unaided, conducting it 
alone umW \ie\p was furnished her. In 1879 her 



OLDHAM. 

husband, believing himself called to the Kospel 
ministry, prepared to leave India to fit himself in an 
American college for his life worlc. Mrs. Oldham 
heroically consented to four years of separation 
from her husband, while she in the meantime 
should support herself in India. In one year she 
was, largely through the kindness of the ladies of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, in Meadville, 
Pa., enabled to join her husband in Allegheny 
College. After spending two years in the college, 
she entered Boston University as a sophomore. 
While there her health was menaced, and after a 
season of rest she entered Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary, South Hadley, Muss. Leaving th^t school in 
the spring of 1884, she. in the same year, sailed with 
her husband to India, where they hoped to live and 
work. She vbited her mother ana friends a few 
weeks, holding herself in readiness to go wherever 
her hu-iband might be sent. Bishop Thobum, 

trending over the India missionary worK, appointed 
im to the South India conference in the fall of 
18S4, to go to Singapore in far-ofT Malaysia 
and plant there a self-supporting mission. The 
Bishop, seeing the delicate-looking little wife of his 
newly-appointed missionary standing with her 
mother and sisters, asked her if she wished (he ap- 
pointment changed. She, though remembering the 
five years of separation from her home and friends, 
and looking at the long one in prospect in the dis- 
tant mission field fourteen days journey by sea and 
land, answered: " Dr. Thobum, if myhusband has 
been appointed to open a new foreign mission in 
Singapore, we will go and open it." Arriving 
there, she was an inspiration in all branches of the 
work. She assisted and encouraged her husband 
in his work among the boys and men. She taught 
in the boys' school, opened the work among women, 
and was appointed first president of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Llnion in Malaysia, where 
with Mrs. Mary Leavitt she organized the work. 
She, with ladies of her union, was deeply interested 
in the welfare of English, American and German 
sailors, visiting the saloons and persuading them to 
attend gospel and temperance meetings. To 
reach the women of the different nationalities with 
a more direct and efficient agency became her aim. 
Two English women who. Tike herself, were then 
in mission work, gave their aid, and by their untir- 
ing efforts a permanent mission was established 
among the women of that l>eautiful island. Ameri- 
ca, through the women of Minnesota, furnished the 
money, and Australia supplied the missionary, 
Miss Sophia Bkickmore, After years of incessant 
labor, the Oldhams, not only to recruit their health, 
but in the interest of missions, returned to America, 
coming by way of China and Japan. Mrs. Oldham, 
though busy with her husband in a large church in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is in much demand on the platform 
to plead for the work among women in the 
foreign mission fields. She has written much in 
behalf of that work and is a contributor to the 
"Gospel in All Lands" and other missionary 
periodicals. 

OLITBR, Ura. Grace Atkinson, author, 
bom in Boston, Mass.. 24th September, 1844. She 
is the daughter of a well-known merchant of Bos- 
ton, James L. Little. In 1869 she became the wife 
<^ John Harvard Ellis, a talented young lawyer, the 
aoaotRev. Dr. George E. Ellis, of Boston. Her hus- 
band died about a year after their marriage. That 
was a sad event for Mrs. Ellis. In order to divert 
her mind from her trouble, she was advised by Rev. 
Dr.E.E. Hale to write for his magazine, "Oldand 
New." That was her first literary work, which was 
succeeded from time to time by contributions to 
the "Atlantic Monthly," "Galajty" and "Scribner's 
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Magazine." She was for some years a reg- 
ular contributor to the Boston "Transcript" on 
book notices, and she wrote also for the "Daily 
Advertiser." In 1873 she wrote the "Life of Mis. 
Barbauld," which is an interesting work and 
well received by the public. In 1874 Mrs. Ellis 
spent a season in London, Eng., where sheenjoved 
the best literary society of that metropolis. While 
in England she met some members of the family 
of Maria Edgeworth. They suggested to her the 
writing of the life of Miss Edgeworth. That book 
was published in the famous " Old Comer Book- 
store," in Boston, in 1881. In 1879 she became the 
wife of Dr. Joseph P. Oliver, a physician of Bos- 
ton. Subsequently she wrote a memoir of the re- 
vered Dean Stanley, which book was brought out 
both in Boston and London. In the winter of 
1883-84 she edited three volumes of selections from 
Anne and Jane Taylor, Mrs. Barbauld and Miss 
Edgeworth. Mrs. Oliver is at present engaged 




upon a work of great value and importance, upon 
which she is bestowing her usual labor and pains- 
taking. The subject will relate to the lives and 
reminiscences of some Colonial American women. 
She has also been engaged recently upon the 
"Browning Concordance.' edited by Dr. J. W. 
Rolfe, and soon to be published. Her reputation 
as a writer is established. Mrs. Oliver is a woman 
of unselfish and generous impulses. Blessed with 
a competency, she is always ready with time and 
means to do even more than her part in every good 
cause. She is a kindiv, public-spirited woman. In 
the year 18S9, after the death of her father, Mrs. 
Oliver bought and fitted up a house in Satem, 
where she moved in the last month of the year. In 
that place had lived in the time of the RevolutiOD 
her great-grandfather. Col. David Mason, a noted 
man, who figured in "Leslie's Retreat," at tfae 
Nordi Bridge, in February, 1775. Colond Mason 
was, it is said, a correspondent of Dt. ?\«siiSsi^«sih 
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gave in Salem, as carEy as 1774, the first advertised and " The Far West." She has also ^ven Si 

Btiblic lecture on the subject of electricity. In 1890 attention to sacred song and hymn writing. 1 
Irs. Oliver bought a small piece of land on the Oliver is skilled in all the arts of home-mnkmg 



e known as Doliver's Cove, which is the earliest 
settled part of the historic town of Marblehead. 
The old wharf, known to the antiquary as Valpey's, 
she has raised and made into a terrace with stone 
wails. This exceedingly picturesque spot is now 
her new summer home. Mrs. Oliver is an associate 
mber of the New England Woman's Press As- 
lalion. a member of the New England Woman's 
Club, of the North Shore Club, in Lynn, and of 
the Thought and Work Club, in Salem, of wliich 
she is a vice-president. She is a member of llit 
Essex Institute, in Salem, and other organisations, 
OlflTBR, Hrs. Martha Capps, poet, born 
in Jacksonville. 111., 37lh August, 1845. Herfather, 
Joseph Capps, was the son of a Kentucky slave- 
owner, a kind master, but so strong w.is the son's 
abhorrence of wrongs of any nature, that he refused 
to profit by what he thought was an inhuman insti- 
tuhon, and sought a free Stale in which to establish 
himself in business. He located in Jacksonville, 
III. There he was married to Miss Sarah A, H. 
Reld, a woman of christian character. Miss Capps 
was educated in the Illinois Female College, where 
she took high rank in her studies, early snowing a 
talent for composition. From her father she in- 
herited an aptitude for versification and a temper.i- 
ment which was quick to receive impressions. Soi.in 
after her graduation she became the wife of Willi:ini 
A. Oliver. Someof her verses soon found their w.iy 
into print. They met withsuch appreciation that shc- 
finally began to write for publication. A numbi-r 
of her poems have been used in Engl.ind for ill us - 
imteil boukk'is. A-; a wiiur slv.- h,is butu iniili- 



^e. efficient church member and w 
OlrlUSTED, Hrs. Elizabeth Martha, f 

born in Caledona, N.Y., 31SI December. 1835. 
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kindly received there as in America. In col- 
laboration with Ida Scott Taylor, she has recently 
^blished several juvenile bixiks in verse, entitled 
"""" Story of Columbus." "In Slavery Days" 



aTicestral stock was from Pittsfield, Mass. Her 
fatlier. Oliver Allen, belonged to the family of 
I'~t)ian Allen. She was educated carefully and 
liberally. She was a child of strong mental 
;i'.iwers and inquiring mind. Her poetic trend was 
Li|ipiirent in childhood, and in her youth she wrote 
pin'ms of much merit. She became the wife, in 
I'lbriiary, 1853, of John R. Olmsted, of Le Roy, 
N Y., and she has ever since resided in that 
Uiwn. The Olmsleds are descended from the 
tli^i settlers of Hartford, Conn., and pioneers of 
lliL- Genesee valley. Mrs. Olmsted has contributed 
ii I the New York " Independent " and other 
|p.i[>ers. During the Civil war she wrote many 
^piriled war lyrics, among which are the well-known 
" Our BoysGoinetothe War "and "TheClarion." 
Ilur poem, "The Upas," first appeared in the 
" Independent " of i6[h January, 1S63. She 
li.is published a number of sonnets of great eicel- 
loiice. Her productions are characterized by moral 
t^mc, fine diction and polish. 

ORFP, Hrs. Annie L. T. editor and pub- 
lisliiir. was born in Albany, N. Y. She is a niece 
cif ilie well-known artists John and William Hart, 
III New York City, and has inherited in an eminent 
rl'.>t:ree their artistic tastes and talents. She parsed 
till.' early part of her life in her native city, iriiere 
^l1c had a happy girlhood, with no thought of care. 
She became the wife, at the a^ of eighteen, of Mr. 
hwart. 3 business man of ability and with him she 
removed to St. Louis, Mo. After a brief married 
life, she was left a widow, dependent upon her own 
exertions and with no experience of llie world or 
its ways. There existed, at that time, a railroad 



, a small publication which its owner was at once decided to put her accomplishments 
lus of converting into a weekly issue that to practical use. Against the wishes of her 
j be of service to the traveling public, ^ving relatives, she opened in New York City a private 
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school for young women, known as the Seabury 
Institute, which she has managed successfully from 
the start. She has bei.'n a Sunday-school worker 
for years, and from her class she frtrmed a society 
of young men, who are regular tenipe ranee- work- 
ers. She has been active in rcfortiis and niovi-- 
mentson social and philanthropiclines. Her invalid 
mother lived with her and aided her in all her 
work until her di:ath, ,wth July, 1892. Mrs. Ormsby 
is a member of Sorosis. She is a member of the 
Socicly of American Authore, and of the Woman's 
Nadonal Press Association; she is an officer and 
member of the Pan-Republic Congress and Human 
Freedom League; she is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Universal Peace Union and 
is one of the building committee which has in 
charge the erection of tlie first peace temple in 
America, to be built in Mystic, Conn. She was in 
1891 the delegate from the United States to the 
Universal Peace Conjjrt-ss in Rome, Italy. She 
made a speech there and presented the flag of peace 
sent from this country. While engaged m investi- 

fating the condition of the homeless, she was 
roughl into contact with the advanced economic 
thinkers of the day. She became a convert to the 
single-tax aoctrine. In the Peace Congress in 
Mystic, Conn., she declared against all the old-dme 
theories for bringing about permanent peace, and 
said that war would be abolished only when in- 
justice is abolished and all haie an equal right to the 
use of land. She made her first appearance as a 
speaker in public in the first National Peace Con- 
fess in Washington, where she recitc-d a poem. 



St. Louis. The first step necessary to be taken was 
to secure a successful canvasser for its sub- 
scription list and to solicit advertising matter. 
That canva.<ser Mrs. Swart became, and through 
sheer courage and endurance she made a success 
of her first venture, and was retained on the publi- 
cation for a few years in the caiiacity of canvasser 
until, seeing a l>etter prospect in becoming Ihe owner 
of the guide, she bought out its proprietor. The 
success of that venture, tc^ether with the business 
knowledge so gained, mdnced her to estab- 
lish a chaperone bureau for the purpose of supply- 
ing female guides to strangers of their own sex in 
the city. I- rom that idea grew the publication of a 
magazine called the "Cbaperone." which is now 
one of the finest periodicals in the West. Shortly 
after the inauguration of the "Chaperone" Mrs. 
Swart became the wife of Mr. Orfrwhoisas.sociated 
with her in the publication of the magazine. 
in addition to her business ability, Mrs. OHT 
is also a highly cultured woman, discussing politics, 
ait and science, with masterly diction and com- 
prehensive leiirning. She is, in an unostentatious 
manner, a very charitable woman. She is l;idy 
manager for the World's Fair. 

ORMSBV, Mrs. Hary Frost, author, jour- 
nalist and philanthropist, born in All>any, N. Y., 
about 1853. She comi-s of Irish- Protestant stock. 
Her maiden name was Mary I^uise Frost. Her 
family connections included many distinguished 
persons, among whom were Robert Fulton and 
two uncles, Jut^e Wright, of New York, and Gen. 
D. M. Frost, of St. Louis, Mo. Miss Frost was £ 
educated in Vassar College. At an early age she ti 
became the wife of Ri-v. D. C, Ormsby. Finding c 
herself unjustly deprived of her patrimony, she V 
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ORUM, Miss Jtilla Anna, educator, bom in given due attention to the higher styles of secular 
Philadelphia, Pa.. iSth October, 1844- She is literature, she maites Bible-teachinK the climax of 
principal of the Philadelphia Scho<il of Elocution elocutionary training. Her Bible-readings are large- 
and of the Mountain Lake Park Summer Schuul of ly attended. They are wonderfully graphic and 
realistic and bring out in a tnarlied d^ee the 
strength and beautv of the sacred text Her 
lectures arc rich in illustration and remarkable for 
their clearness. Her receptions are large and 
brilliant gatherings. She declines all invita- 
tions to appear before public audiences, except as 
a teacher or Bible-reader. She has always t>een 
actively engaged in the philanthropic and benevo- 
lent work of the church, particularly its home 




OSGOOD, Hiss Marion, violinist, composer 
and orcht-sira ciimlurtor. was born in Chelsea, 
Mass. Sin- oimi's nf an artistic and musical family. 
Her latL- falh(.-r was ftssociated as n teacher with 
1JJWI.-11 Miisoii, and 1h.t mother. Mrs. Mary A. 
(JsKooil. is an author and music composer. It is 
claimed that Miss (>sgood's was the tirst fully 
organized profession.'il orchestra of the best class, 
composed exchisivi-ly of women, that has done 
public service in America, and perhaps in the 
world. That orchestra, called by hername, consist- 
ing of bras.'! and wood-ninds and tympani, as well 
as siring, has won brilliant success, season aAer 
season, m. social circles and upon the concert plat- 
forni. and lias secure<l praises from the most exact- 
ing metropiilitan critics. Her example has been 
widely imitate<l, both with and without some meas- 
ure of success, and to-day professional orchestla- 
plaving l)y women ut»)n brj.ss, wood-wind, strings 
autl ty]ii[>ani is an established feiiture of American 
musical life. Miss Osgood is not desirous of being 
known to fame mainly as an orchestral conductor. 



Elocution One of her maternal . 

aril Ke>ser, was bnmt-d at tile sLike for his faith. In 
iSiy. AnotluT of that stajich Holland family, 
Uink Keyser. settled in (Sermanlown, I'a., in 1688. 
and lit'l|>ed to establish a si'huol there imder Fran- 
cis l)avid I'asloriiis. Our of her paternal an- 
cestors, Itnrtliulomew Uiiigstrilh, of Yorkshire, 
ling., was ilisinherited for lieiximiiig a Quaker 
and came to America in iUgb. Miss Oruni was 
graduniud with honor from tlu- Philadelphia 
Normal School, when slic was twenty years of age. 
Ha^'ing chosen the teaching of i-locution a.s her 
profes.siai], she studii.'d for several years with the 
veteran tr.-igediau. James li. Kol>erts. Itecoming a 
personal liflievi-r in llie l-ortl lesiis Christ, sne 
determined to use her talent aixl culture, as far as 
(lossibk-, to helpthose who teai'hor preach. Lai^e 
numlrers of ministers and teachers have l)een under 
her instruction. Many a young woman, whose 
voice had given out under the severe strain of cun- 
stsmt school -room reiteraiiuns, has been saved from 
pulmonary and throat diseases by Miss Oram's 
ttacliing, Min with fanhy vikmI habits have been 
kepi in the pulpit I>y her voict-rullure and have 
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nielliod is that taught 
byllie I'lnglish tragedian. James Kennell; principles. 
rather than rules; tlie analysis of sense the basis of 
delivery; naturalness the heif;ht of art i*or yeare 
she has been connected as instmctor in elocution 
with the Young Men's Christiiit) Association of 
I'hil.-Klelpliia Hiid (it-nnantown. She taught with 
marked suci'ess in si-veral private schools, until she Slii 
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published works are a "Fantaisie Caprice," an 
album of dt-si^riptive pieces fur violin and piano, 
and the ro»k "Loving and I-oved." She is 
arranKiiig for an txtended trip through the West as 
a \iuHii soloist durinfj: 1891 and 189J. She teaches 
in Hnstun, and her home is in a residential suburb 
of that citv. 

OSSOi,!, Ume. Sarah Margaret Puller, 
educatoratidpliil(isophtr,born in Cam bridge. MiLss., 




original work, " Summer on the I-akes." was the 
result of that trip. In 1844 she removed to New 
York City, where for two years she furnished liter- 
ary criticisms for the '■Tribune." In 1846 she 
published her volume, " Papers on Literature and 
Art." After twenty months of life in New York 
she went to Kurope. She cnet in Italy, in 1S47, 
Giovani Angelo, hiarquis Ossoli, a man younger 
thansheanuof less intellectual culture, butasimple 
and noble man, who had gi\'cn up his rdnk and 
station in the cause of ttie Roman Republic. They 
were married in 1847, Tiieir son, Angelo Philip 
Eugene Ossoli, was l>orn in Rieli, ^sth September, 
1848. Afterthe fall of the reiiublic it w.is neccs-sary 
for them to leave Rome, and Madame Ossoli, de- 
siring to print in America her history of the Italian 



horn, 17U1 Mav, 1H50. The trip was a disastrous one. 
Capt. Hasty died of the small-)>ox and was buried 
ofr(iibra1t.-ir. Mmc. Ossoli's infant son wasattacked 
by the diseaseon nth June, but recovered. Onislh 
July the " I-:liza1>eth m.iilc the New Jersey coast 
at noon, and duriiig a fog the vessel ran upon Fire 
Island and was wrecked, Madame Ussoli refused 
to be separ:itcd from lii-r husband, and all three 
were drowned. The liody of their child was found 
on the beach and was buried in the sand by the 
sailors, to lie afterwards removed to Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, near Hi«ton, The bodies of Marijuis 
and Madame Ossoli were never found. Madame 
Ussoli was one of the most remarkable women of 
the cenlur>', and her death in middle life ended a 
career that promised much for humunitv, 

OTIS, Mra. Bliza A., poet and journalist, 
was bom in Walpole, N. H. Her maiden name 



asrd May, 1810, tosi 
ccived a broitd educi 

in srKrial ouestions. She learned I-~rench, German 
and the classics, an<l her associates in Cambridge 
were persons of culture, experience and advanced 
ideas. In ift.v) the family removed to Croton, 
Mass., where she gave lessons to private classes in 
languages and other studies. Her father, Timothy 
Fuller, died of cholera, 36th Septemtier. 1835, and 
his death threw the family ii[M>n Margaret for sup- 
port, and her plans fur a trip to Kiimpc were 
aUindoned. In iS.;6 she went to Itoston. where 
she taught I^tin and Fn-nch in A. Bronsim Alcott's 
school, and taught jirivateclassesof girlsin French, 
German and Italian. In iNi7she became ateachcr 
in a [nivate school in Providence, K. 1.. which was 
CMKanized on Mr. Alcott's plan. She translated 
many works fnim theCiennan and other languages. 
In iB39she removed to Jamaica Ilain, Mass.. and 
took a hotisc on her own responsbility, to make a 
home for the family. I'he next year tliej- returned 
to Cambridge. In 18.19 she instituted m Rostoii 
her conversational c\:tss, which Wiis umtinned for 
several years. She did much writing on sul^ects 
connected with her educatioTial work. In 1840 she 

became theeditorof "The Dial," whichsheman- kll/.a a. i)tis. 

aged for two years. Her ciinlributions to the 

journal were numerous. Several volumes of trans- was Wetherby. She is a graduate of Castleton 
lations from the German were brought out by her. Seminary, Vermont. She early developed a strong 
In 1843 she went on a western tour with James love for poetry, and liir first prodnctions were writ- 
Freeman Clarke and his arlisl-sisler, and her first ten when she w;is about ten \ea.r» iM. W.'x %«*. 
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published poem appeared in ihe " ConErejtntioniil- ever found help and encouri^enienl tn both art ; 
1st " when she was sixleen. After her graduation lilcrature. One of his legncies to her was a laige 
siie visited Oiiio. where she met and became the librar>' and a very fine cillection of painll)i|:s. val- 
wife ol Harrison Gray (Jtis. After the war Mrs. ued at one-hiindrtd-thousand dollars, which has 
bt^L-n widely exhibited in lurg;e fairs and ex|>osi- 
tions. 

OWEN, Hrs. Ella Seavet, artist and dec- 
orator, bom in Willianistown, \'t., a6th Febniarj', 
i«52. Her father, Asahel Bingham Seaver, bom 
and brouKhc up in Wiiliamstown. was a descend- 
ant of Robert Seaver, an Englishman, who came 
to America in the seventeenth century. Her 
mother, whose maidtn name was Aurelia Adams. 
was also of English descent. Mrs, Owen is one of 
two children. Her brother, Harlan Page Seaver, 
live*! in Springfield, Mass. V\''hen she was an 
infant, hi-r father moved to Rurlinj;tun, Vl,, where 
he u.is a succfssfiil If.irhtr in the piiljlic schools 
fur many \Liirs, Kmin early cliiliih<n>d she was 
liind 111 junci! :in-l cnli>r-Lx>.\. and, rts she grew 
uldor, she h^id tht Ix-st instruriinn in drawing and 
painting the town aflorded. Fond of study, she 
was ambitious to receive a college education and 
prepared in the high school, studying Gn:ek. 
When, in 187a, the University of \'ennont. in Bur- 
lington, opened Its doors to women, she was ready 
to enter, and was gmdualed in 1876, takii)}{ the 
degree of A. B. After teaching a few terms in the 
Clark Institution for the Deaf, in Nonhampton, 
Mass.. she decided to go to the Cooper Union Art 
School, in New York, liefore that move she had 
decor^ited small articles, which had begun to find 
sale at homi'. Il was in the beginning of the dec- 
urativi: cr.i/e. when the term "liand-painted" was 
cxjieclcd lo sell anything to which it could bt 
ajtplied. She looiied about and found such ins 
tislic things on sale In the stores in New ^'ork that 



Otis and her husband li*'ed for some years in 
Washington, D. C. In iH^6 they removed to Cal- 
ifornia, where Colonel Otis assumed Ihc conduct 
of the Santa Barbara " Press." which he continued 
for several years. In 1879 he accepted the iwisi- 
tion of United States Treasury Agent in charge of 
the Seal Islands of Alaska, which position he 
resigned in 1881. One year Mrs. Otis spent wHIi 
her husband in St. Paul's Island, and then iluv 
returned lo Santa Barbara. Having disposed lif 
his interest in the " Press," Colonel (5tLs pureha,si-d 
a share in the Los Angeles " Times." of which he 
now owns a controlling interest : holds the inisi- 
tion of president and general manager of the 
" Times-lnirror " company, and is editor-in^chjil 
of the "Times." Mrs. Otis is connected «iih tin- 
paper as a member of its staff, and also h;is lui 
special departments, among the most popiiLir ni 
which nre " Woman and Home" and -<h\r lii^ 
andCirfs." As a prose-writer she is llm [ii .mJ 
graceful. Her choice is in the dnni^im ..r \«.<uk 
She has published one volume. " KiIkh - tmtii I It 
Land" (Los Angeles. 189U). Her lii.iiu.- is in i,..-. 
Angeles. 

OTBR8TOLZ, Hra. Pbllippltie E. Ton, 
musician, linguist :ind artist, was b<im in Si. I.cuiiv. 
Mo. Al the age of eight ycirs she won med.iK 
and other |)remiunis for jhi'ii il-.lr;nvtng8 and sev 
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In ued t 



1 pre- 




r thirteenili 

year. The stud s nt m>i il -n m.-is next tiiken 

up. In instritm^iii.'il tiiit-ir sli,- cummiuided n 

k'lowled^e of liurp, jiinno. org.m, vicilin, mandolin 

.ind bnii|i), and her proficiency was marked. In she offered some of her work, and was gratified to 

laie years her talent for nnwleling has been dis- h.ive it rcndily taken and mon- ordered. She 

«fefw/, juid ti'irhoiil any iiislrnctiiMi she has found hersell iible. besides spending four hours n 

*^"*~^ llj fij,^ (iiisliiirid Mrs. Overstok day \iUTftuiivs l*r ^idius in ihe art m:IiOoI, to »m 
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Leslie's lUustraled Newspaper," " Petetson's Mag- 
azine," Ihe "Overland Monthly" and the "Cen- 
tury." For thelast few years she has chiefly devoled 
herself to the collection of the curious and romantic 



OWEN. 

enough by decorative work to pa^ her expenses 
and graduate from the normal designing-class in 
May. iSSo. A part of the time she was a member 
of the sketch-class In the Art Student's League and 
took lessons in china-painting in the school now 
called the Osgood Art School. In August, iSSo, 
she became the wife of Frank Allen Owen, a chem- 
ist, bom and reared in Burlinzton, Vt. She con- 
tinued her art nnd sent wont to the women's 
exchanges, and with those societies had much 
proiitabie experience. She taught painting in her 
own and neighboring towns, having had, in all, 
several hundreds of pupils, tn iSSi she became 
interested in china-Hnng. From the time she left 
the att-school she worked constantly in oils and 
water-colors. In 1886, having acquired a lai^e 
number of studies and receiving many calls to rent 
them, she decided to classify them and to send out 
price-lists, offering to rent studies and send them by 
mail anywhere in the United Stales and Canada. 
That venture proved successful. She has had call^ 
from every Slate in Ihe Union. She now makes 
her home in Burlington, Her mother lives with 
her. She has a family of three children. 

OWBN, UlsB Marjr Alicia, folk-lore student 
and author, born in St. loseph. Mo., 39th Januair. 
1858. She is the daughter of the late James A. 
Owen, the lawyer and writer on finance, and Agnes 
Jeannette, his wife. From an early age she mani- 
iL-sled a fondness for litcrnry pursuits, but it is only 
within the last ten years that that fondness has in- 
duced her to choose letters as a profession. She 
began with Ihe writing of modest verses and bal- 
lad, followed by newspaper correspondence, book- 
reviewing, and finally by work as literary editor of 
a weekly paper. After several years of successful 



myths and legends of the Mississippi Valley. Her 
most notable success has been the discovery of 
Voodoo stories and rilu.1l. Her papers on that 
sul^ect were read before the American Folk-Lore 
Society, in its annual meeting in Philadelphia, be- 
fore the Boston Folk-Lore Society, and in the In- 
ternational Folk-Lore Congress in London, Eng, 
Her book of folk-tales appealed simult.ineous1y m 
America and England. Sne is at present engaged 
on "A Primer 01 Voodoo Magic," forthe English 
Folk-Lore Society, and "The Myths of the Rubber 
Devil," for the Chicago Folk-Lore Society. Her 
home is in St. Joseph, Mo. 

OWIiSR, HrB. Martha Tracy, journalist, 
w^ bcim in Boston. Mass. Her name is familiar 
to the readers of the Boston " Herald " and other 
publications. A granddaughter of one of the most 
distinguished literary divines of New England, 
Rev. Joseph Tracy, she inherits intellectual tastes 
and a fondness for scholarly pursuits. When a 
child, it was her delight to clamber to an upper 
room in the house of her ^ardian and there amuse 
hereelf by the hour in writing stories, which showed 
a wonderful power of imagination. A foundation 
was laid for her present literary work by her expe- 
rience as principal for two or three years of some 
of Ihe large schools in and around Boston. Desirous 
of a wider field of action, where she could devote 
her talents lo the labois of writing, she accepted a 
position on the Maiden, Mass., "Mirmr," where 
her contributions attracted the attention of the city 
editor of the Boston "Herald." Called to the 
I newspaper work, she turned her attention to the staff of that Journal, her powers of composition 
[ writing of short stories, and, under the pen-name were fully brought into play, and she was soon 
L"JtiliaScott," aswell asherownname, contributed recogniied as a valuable auxiliary on the great 
*^ neaii}' all of Ihe leading periodicals, " Frank daily. In the sununer of 189a sh&>«^%M[«h\ri'CM& 
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paper on a European mission, and her description 
of the "Passion Play" and her letters from various 
parts of France, Great Britian and Ireland were 
widely read. She spent the year 1N92 abroad in 
the interests of the " Herald," in Brittany, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Italy and the Scandinavian peninsula. 
She was accompanied to Europe by her onl^ son, 
Charles, a boy of twelve years. Mrs. Owler is the 
author of an art biography soon to be published, 
which will show that she hcis talent in another field, 
tlLltof art-rrilicism. 




I'ALMER. 



Educational Association, Massachusetts 1. _ 
sioner of education to the World's Fair and mem- 
b<;r of many important educational and benevolent 
committees. She has lecturtid on educational 
and other sutqects. In iStJs the University of 
Michigan conferred upon her the degree ot Ph.D.. 
and in 1SS7 she received the degree of Doctor of 
Letti-re from Columbia Colli-nt-. In 188^ she 
resigned all active duties and became the wife of 
Proi, George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard Uni- 
veisily. Hur home is in Cambridge, Mass. 

FALHER, Urs. Anna Campbell, author, 
bom in Elmira, N. Y., 3rd February, 1854. Her 
maiden name was Anna Campbell. Shehaspassed 
her life, except four years of childhood, in Ithaca. 
N. Y., in the beautiful Chemune Valley. She was 
an author while yet a mere child. When she was 
ten years old, she published a poem in the Ithaca 
'■Journal." At the age of fourteen she was left an 
orphan, and in 1870 she became a ti^acher in the 
Elmira public schools. She taught successfully for 
a number of years. In Si-ptember, 1880, she be- 
came the wife of George Archibald Palmer, Her 
family consists of two daughters. In her early 
years she wrote under a number of pen-names, but 
after her marriage she chose to be known as "Mrs. 
George Archibald," and that name has appeared 
with all her productions since that date. She has 
written much and well. Some of her best work has 
appeared in the "Magazine of Poetry." Her pub- 
lished works are "The Summerville Prize" (New 
York, i89o);abookforgirls, " Little Brown Se«d" 
(New York, 1801); "Lady Gay" (Boston, 1891); 
"Lady Gay and Her Sister" (Chicago, 1891I, and 
"Verses from a Mother's Comer" (Elmira, N. Y.). 



IT maiden niimc was Alice 
ler parents were farmers, and 
her youth was passed on a farm. She was the 
oldest of a family of four children. Her father was 
a delicate man unsuitcd for farm life. His tastes 
ran to medicine, and he studied with a neighboring 
villa^ physician, and fmally took the course in the 
medical college in Albany, N. Y., graduating in 
1866. While he was in college. Mrs. Freeman 
managed the farm. When Alice wa.s ten years old, 
the family niiived into Windsor, and Dr. Freeman 
began lopraclicc there. Alice studied diligently and 
prepared to take the course in Vassar, but changed 
her [ilans, and in 1S72 went to the University of 
Michigan, where she was graduated after a four- 
year course. While in Ann Arbor she or- 
gan izc<l the Students' Christian Association, in 
which male and female students met im equal 
terms. In 1879 she wiis engaged as professor of 
history in Wellesley College. In iKSr .she became 
acting president of that college, and in 1881 she 
accepted the presidency, whichshe filled until 1888. 

She has since been a member of the Ma.ssachu.setts She has a fifth volume in press. Mrs. 
Board of Education, trustee of Wellesley College, is quiet and her tastes domesdc. 
president of ttie MiLSsachuselts Home Missionary FAI(BIER,Hrs.BertliaHotiore* 
Association, president of the Association of and president of the ladies' board of 
CollcgiatL- Alumiix, president of the AVoman's the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 




isocial leader 
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Louisville, Ky. Her maiden name was Bertha acquired in part in the Convent of the Sacred 
Honor^. Her early years were passed in Louisville. Heart, Buffalo. N. V.,and later in Packer Institute, 
where she received a solid education. She after- Brooklyn, N. Y., she has lieen Irainud to the dc- 
wards took the course in the convent school in velopmentoffacultiesandchiiracterislicsthatrender 
her a marked type of the American woman of to-day, 
who combines literary tastes and sociiil activities 
with a domestic sovereignty that is pronounced in 
its energy. Her literary lient was early indicated 
by contributions to the " flume Journal " over the 
pen-name of "Florio," and to "Putnam's Maga- 
zine " and " Peterson's Magazine." On 7th 
October, 186a. she b«ame the wife of Dr. Willi.im 
H. Palmer, Surgeon of tlie 'ITiird New York Cav- 
alry, and accompanied him to the seat of war, 
there continuinK lier literary work, diirinf" the four 
stirring years which ensued, by short stories and 
poems for Harper's periodicals and the " Galaxy." 
and letters to various newsp.apers from North 
Carolina and Vii^inia. In 1S67 Dr. and Mrs. 
Palmer located in Provitience, K. I., where they 
have since resided. During those years she 
has been continuously idcniilied with all the promi- 
nent measures for the advancement of women and 
with many philanthropic iknd educational mo^'e- 
ments. b torn 1S76 to 18S4 slie served as a member 
of the Providence school committee. For several 
years she was secretary of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association. For the year 1S91-91 she 
was president of the Woman's Educational and 
Industrial Union, and from 1894 to 1S91 president 
of the Rhode Island Women's Club and a director 
of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 
Mrs, Palmer's public work has been accompanied 
by habits of systematic private study and of pro- 
fessional literary employment invoI\-ing regular 
work on one or two weekly n '~'" ' 




y newspapers. 
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Geoi^towTi, D. C. Shortly after graduating, in 
1871, she became the wife of Potter Palmer, the 
Chicago millionaire, and since her marriage she 
has been the recognized leader of fashion in that 
city. She has shown her literary talent in essays 
on social subjects, one of which is " Some Tenden- 
cies of Modem Luxurj-." She is an accomplished 
linguist and musician and a woman of marked 
business and executive capacity. She is a member 
of the Fortnightly Club, of Chicago. She was 
chosen president of the board of lady managers of 
the exposition of 1893, and she went to Europe in 
1891 on a mission in the interest of the exposition. 
She succeeded in interesting many of the prominent 
women of I£urope in the fair, and much of the 
success of the woman's department is due to her 
work. Mrs. Palmer is a tall, slight, dark-haired 
and dark-eyed woman, of decided |>ersonal and 
intellectual charms, and a woman of mark in every 
way. She is a skillful parli.imcntarian and a digni- 
fied presiding officer. Her home is a marvel of 
artistic luxury. 

FAI^HBR, Mrs. Fanny Pnrdr, author, bom 
in New York, N.Y.. iilh July. 1H39. Slie is the only 
child of Henry and Mar>- Catherine Sharp Purdy, 
descended on her father's side from Capt. Purdy, 
of the British army, who was killed in the battle of 
White Plains, and a member of whose family was 
among the eariy settlere of Westchester county, 
N. Y. On the maternal side Mrs. Palmer comes of - 

the Sharps, a family of Scotch origin settled in fanny pirdv PALMER. 

Albany, N. Y., about 1750, and having descend- 
ants for four ^nerations residing in New York City, moving spirit in various parlor clubs and reading 
Of a high intellectual order, ner mind encom- circles, and her own reading, especially in philoso- 
pas.ses a wide field of literary and executive ability, phy and history, has given her mental aiscipline and 
With the advant^e of a good early education, a wide range of culture. She speaks readiVH '«^ 
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organized a public library and reading-room. In 
iStJi. after the denth or all her children, she ic- 
moved to Colorado. There she opened a private 
school, which she conducted with success until her 
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understands the duties of a presiding officer. She 
h.ifi taken special interest in populaneing the study 
of American history, having herself pri:pa red and 
joven a series of " Familiar Talks on American 
History" as a branch of the educational work of 
the Uomen'.'; Educational and Industrial Union. 
She is one of the managers of the Providence Free 
Kindergarten Association, and, bein^ keenly alive 
to theimportance of the higher education of women, 
is secretary of a society or^3T)ized to secure for 
women the educational privileges of Brown Univer- 
sity. Hy the recent action of Brown IJvme, 1893) 
all of its examinations and degrees have been 
iiiKned to women. She is the author of a volume 
of entertaining short stories, "A Dead Level and 
Other Episodes " ^Buffalo, 1891), She is at present 
preparing a collection of her poems for the press. 
She has two children, a son and a daughter, the 
latter a student in Brj'n Mawr Collegt. 

PAZiM^QR, Mrs. Hannah Borden, temper- 
ance reformer, bom in Battle Creek, Mich,, 8th 
October. 1843. Her father is a Presbyterian clergy- 
man. On her mother's side she is descended from 
Hollanders, who were among the first settlere of 
Manhattan Island. She is the oldest of a family of 
eight children and her youth was full of work and 
care. At the age of sixteen she entered Albion 
College, in Albion, Mich., and after a three-year 
course of study took the degree of M. A, After 
'her graduation she began to teach in the union 
school in Lapeer, Mich. In November, 1864, she 
became the wife of Dr. Elmore Palmer, then sur- 
geon of the Twenty-ninth Michigan Volunteer Itv 
fantry. She accompanied him to the front with his 
reiiimenl, camping with them UEitil the musle 
iiiSeptenihtr, 1S65. Alti.r (h.it liLKiir diuius 



fmoval to Buffalo, N. Y. Mainly through her 
Morta, a lodge of Good Templars was organized in 
ioulder. CoC, she being its presiding officer for live 
live terms. Her love for children induced 
organize a Band of Hope, which soon grew 
{o nearly two-hundred members. During that time 
sliL' became a member of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of that city and soon received 
llie gavel. In tne spring of 1886 business led her 
husband to Buffalo, N. Y., in the practice of his 
1 11 i>fession. Seeing in the Royal Templars what 
^lie believed to t)e a fruitful source of great good, 
>lie united with that order, serving as chaphdn, 
\ ire-councilor and select councilor. After three 
\^',lrs as select councilor of Advance Council No. 
;% she declined reelection. Her council sent 
Ik.t as its representative to the Grand Council in 
I v-hruary, 1890. On her first introduction into that 
I'udy she was made chairman of the committee on 
[.iiiiwrance work and was elected grand vice- 
I iiuncilor, being the first woman to hold that posi- 
iLun in the jurisdiction of New York. In the sub- 
sequent sessions of the Grand Council in February, 
1891, and February, 1893, she was reelected grand 
vice-cotmcilor, being the only person ever rei^^cted 
to that office. 

PAFFBNHBIH, Mme. Eugenie, opera 

siiijrer, bom in Vienna, Austria, isth February, 

] H13. She is the daughter of the late Albert Pap- 

{>' nheim, a well-known merchant of that city, and is 

" '■ .1 sistcr-in-law of the famous actor. Chevalier Adolf 

\on Sonnenthal. Madame Pappenheim is a dra- 

the care of her children occupied her time until the matic prima donna and the possessor of a voice of 

crusade began. She was elected president of the great compass and rare quality. She has a worid- 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Dexter, wide reputation, having filled engagements in most 

*'■'■-'■ under whose gmdaace and auspices were of the great musical centers of Eurcqw, North 
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America and South America. Her musical talent was 
developed at an early age, and she made her d^bvit 
as Valentine in the Huguenots," in Linz, Austria, 
when seventeen yeara of age. She came to the United 
States in 1875, under the management of Adolf 
Neuendorf, in company with the tenor, Theodor 
Wachtel, and sang in 1876 during the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia and also at the opening 
of the new Music Hall in Cincinnad. She was for a 
number of years a star in Colonel Mapleson's com- 
pany, and appeared in concerts and in the great 
musical festivals in Worcester, Boston, New York 
and othfr large cities in the East and West. The 
United States is especially indebted to her for ad- 
vancing the itieas of VVagner. She was the first to 
create Stnta in "The Flying Dutchman," and 
Walkure. without being an absolute disciple of that 
great composer, for she was equally successful in 
the rAlesof Italian and French operas. In 18SS she 
retired from public life and has since dtvotcd her 
time to vocal instruction in New York City. What 
the stage has lost, the coming generations will profit 
by her teachinRS. Although established for a few 
years only, she is already recognized as one of the 
most successful vocal instructors in the United 
States, and some of her pupils are rising stars on 
the operatic and concert stage. 

PARKER. Hisfl Alice, lawyer, born in 
Lowell, M^iss., list April, 1864, She attended the 
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to California, where, regaining her health, she 
entered upon a course of law studies. She con- 
tinued her studies under the tuition of a prominent 
lawyer in that State. She applied fur admission to 
the supreme court of Cahfomia in the July term of 
18SS, and in a class of nineteen applicants took the 
first place and was admitted without consultation 
by the full bench in ooen court, a distinction sel- 
dom shown by that rigid tribunal. Equipped with 
a thorough theoretical knowledge of law, she 
began at once to enter into the practice, preparing 
briefs for lawyers and searching for prec<edents ind 
authorities among the thousands of volumes of 
reported cases from the highest tribunals of Eng- 
land and America. As she was getting into active 
practice, her mother's health required her to return 
to the East, She was admitted to tbe Massa- 
chusetts bar in 1890 and entered into active prac- 
tice in Boston, retaining her residence in Lowell 
and also having her evening office and a special 
day each week for Ixjwell cui/nts. She is a gen- 
eral practitioner and tries or argues a case irrespec- 
tive of any specialty, though probate business has 
come to her in large portions by re^ison, no doubt, 
ofherseriesc.flearned and highlv interesting articles 
published in the "HomeJournaf,"of Boston, under 
the title of " Law for my Sisters." Those contain 
expositions of the law of marriage, widows, breach 
of promise, wife's necessaries, life insurance on 
divorce, sham marriages and names. When com- 
pleted, they will be published in book form. They 



school, which she lefl to take up the study of medi- 
cine. Her father is the well-known Dr. Hiram 
Parker, of Lowell, and it was natural that her tastes 
should run in that (iirection. Onherfather'sdeath, 
bein^ lefl an only daughter with a widowed mother 
and m possession of a considerable estate, she felt 
the necessity for educating herself to a pursuit 
where she could eventually manage her affairs. 
Not being in very robust health, she went in 1S85 



Miss Parker devotes her time solely to 
her profession. Though she does not enter into 
the spirit (.f becoming a public refomierfor suffrage 
and woman's rights, she assists with her talents 
and labor any object having in view the ameliora- 
tion of her sex. Siie is the author of many amend- 
ments before the Massachusetts lej^slature affect- 
ing pro[)erty rights of women, and she has made 
it her Uisk to procure such legislation at each 
session as will accomplish that end. 

PARKER, HisB Helen Almena, dramatic 
reader and impersuiiatur, was born near Salem, 
Ore. She is from Puritanic German and Scotch 
ancestry, and is a near relative of Commodore Oliver 
H. Perry. Her family is one of patriots. One of 
her grandfathers went entirely through the Revo- 
lutionary War. Her father and his only brother 
enlisted in the Union service in the rebellion. 
Miss Parker's parents are both natives of New 
York State. They are well known to reformers, 
much of the best ye^f^ oT 'f'^'i'' I'ves having been 
spent in active work in the temperance cause. The 
mother was one uf the leaders in the crusade, and 
the history of that movement written by her 
has had a large circulation. She is widely 
known as a philanthropist; she oi^nized the first 
" Hi)me for the Friendless " society in Nebraska 
and was for many years State president of the same. 
Through her efforts an approjiriation was made by 
the Nebraska Legislature and a home was estab- 
lished in Lincoln. Miss Parker's education was 
beeun in Holy Angels' Academy. Ij^ansport, 
Ind. Later she removed with her parents to 
IJncoln, Neb., where, after taking a high-school 
course, she entered the Nebraska State University. 
During her second year in the university she was 
chosen to represent that institution in aliterary con- 
test with Doane College, in Crete. Neb. She won 
the laurels and determined to make oratory a 
study. She entered the special course in oratory 
in Northwestern University, Evanston, III., from 
which she was graduated in 1SS5. Immedvatx^ 
after ^aduating she. evrtjCTeA uv^xv Va -»»aO*- ■*& 
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I pa>ition in Coiner University, Linco'n, 




■ everylhing from Greet, French and Gorman i 
lotions to ilie production of finished poems of high 
merit. She wrote a biugraph^ of Charles Edward 
di.- Villers in French and Enghsh. She dramatized 
ileltn Hunt Jackson's Indian novel, "Ramona." 
1 icr life was crowded full of work. 

PARTON, Mrs. Sara Pajson WUUs, au- 
thor, born in rortl^ind, Me.,9ih July, iSii, and died 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., loth October, J872. She was 
a daughter of Nathaniel and Sara Willis. She 
received the name Grata Payson, after the mother 
uf Edward Payson, the preacher, but she afterwards 
took the name of her mother, Sara. The family 
reniuved to Boston in 1817, where her father for 
many years edited "The Recorder," a religious 
jiiurnal, and the "Youtli's Companion." Sara was 
:i brilliant and affectionate child. She was educated 
in the Boston public schools, and afterwards became 
a student in Catherine Beecher's seminary in Hart- 
fi>rd, Conn. She received a thorough tnuning, thul 
did much to develop her literary talent. In 1837 
slic became the wife of Charles H. Eldredge, a 
[ioston bank cashier. In 1S46 Mr. Eldredge ated, 
leaving Mrs. Eldredge, with Iwo children, tn 
straitened circumstances. She tried to support her- 
self and children by seiving, but the work prostrated 
her. Shesought vainly lo get a position as teacher 
in the public schools. After repeated discourage- 
ments, she, in 1051. thought 01 usin^ her literary 
mIl-uL She wrote a series of short, crisp, sparkling 
■ii.les vvhich she sold to Boston newspapers at a 
""-"-"ar apiece. They at once attracted attention 
e widely copied. Her pen-name, " Fanny 
- - ^ ■ • and her "Fern 
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she still fills the chair of profe^ 
dramatic art. 

PARKHXJR8T, Mrs. Emelie Tracy Y. 
Swett, poet and author, born in San Fiaiicisn ■. 
Cal,, 9th March, 1863, and died there list April. 
189*. She was the daughter of Professor ]u\m 
Swett, a prominent educator of California, kimiMi 
as "The Father of Pacific Coa.st Education" and 
the author of many excellent educational woiks, 
which have been in wide use in the United Sliiti-s, 
England, France, Norway, Sweden. Denmark and 
Australia. Both Professor Swett and his wife were 
inclined to literature. Emclie was educated in tiie 
public schools of San Francisco, ending with tlie 
normal school. She made specialties of French 
and music and was proficient m art and designing. 
She went, after graduation, to Europe and spent 
some time in France. Returning to California, she 
taught vocal and Instrumental music in a fernnlc 
semittar>-ia Eureka. She became the wife of John 
W, Parkhurst, of the Bank of California, in 1889. 
Her literary career was begun in her youth, whtn 
she wrote a prize Christmas story for the San Fran- 
cisco "Chronicle." She was then fourteen ytnrs 
old. She served for a lime as private secretary to 
a San Francisco publisher, and while in thai posi- 
tion she wrote and published much in prose and 
verse. She conlributcd to eastern papers, lo the 
San Francisco papers and to the "Overland Maj;,v 
line." She collected materials for a book on the 
best literary work of the Pacific coast. Soon aflui 
her marriage she organized the Pacific Coast l.iicr- 
nry Bureau, and out of it grew the Pacific Coast 

Woman's Press Association, and she served as Leaves." as the sketches were eniiiletl, brought her 
corresponding secretary of the latter organization, offersforbetter pay from New York publishers. She 
She contributed to the "Magazine of Poetry," the brought out a volume of "Fern l.caves, "of which g 
JUustraied AlagaEine" and many eighty-thousand copies wei ■■■ - 
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1854 she reitiovtd to New York City, and there she 
ftiniied her literary connection with Robert Bonner's 
"New York Ledger." which was continued for 
sixteen years. In New York she became acquainted 
with James Parton, the author, who was assisting 
liL-r brother, Nathaniel P. Willis, in conducting the 
"Home Journal." In 1856 she became Mr. Par- 
ton's wife. Their tastes were similar, and their 
union proved a happy one. She was a prolific 
writer. Her works include; "Fern Leaves from 
Fanny's Portfolio" (Auburn. 1853, followed by a 
second series, New York, 1854); " Little Ferns for 
Fanny's Little Friends" (18541; "Ruth Hall," a 
novel based on the pathetic incidents of her own 
life (1854); "Fresh Leaves" (1855); "Rose Clark." 
a novel (18571; "A Nc;w Story-Hook for Children " 
(1864); "Folly asitFlies"|iH681; "The Play-Day 
Book" ( 1869); " Ginger-Snaps " ( 1870), and 
"Caper-Sauce, a Volume of Chit-Chal " {1872}. 
Most of her books were republished in London, 
Eng., and a London publisher in 1S55 brought 
out a volume entitled " Life and Beauties of Fanny 
Fern." Her husband published, in 187a, " Fanny 
Fern; A Memorial Volume," containing selections 
from her writings and a memoir. Her style is 
unique. She wrote satire and sarcasm so that it 
attracted those who were portrayed. She had wit, 
humor and pathos. With mature years and ex- 
perience her productions took on a philosophical 
tone and became more polished. Her books have 
been sold by the hundreds of thousands, and many 
of them are still in demand. She was especially 
successful in juvenile literature, and "Fanny Fern" 
was the most widely known and popular pen-name 
of the last forty years. 

PATTSRSON, Mrs. Hinnle Ward, poet and 
author, was bom in Nlles, Mich. Her youth was 
passed in that town, Hermaiden name was Ward. 
Her father was a teacher and a man of some liter- 
ary and forensic ability, and her mother was a 
woman of decidedly poetic taste, Minnie Ward's 
naturally poetic temperament found exactly the 
food it craved in her surroundings, and many of 
her early school compositions displayed much of 
both the spirit and art of poetry. Before she 
reached womanhood, both her parents died, and 
she was leti to the care of strangers and almost 
wholly to the guidance of her own immature judg- 
ment. She appreciated the value of education and 
by teaching schooK taking a few pupils in music 
and painting and filling every spare moment with 
writing, she managed to save enough to take a 
« of study, graduating with honor from Hills- 



A.M. Soon after leaving school, she opened . 
studio in Chicago, and while thure was a frequent 
contributor to the "Sunday Times," usually over 
the signature of "Zinober Green." While on a 
sketchmg tour along the Upper Mississippi, during 
the summer of 1867, she became the wife of John 
C. Patterson, a former class-mate in Hillsdale, and 
a graduate of thi: law school in Albany, N. Y., 
who has since become a prominent member of the 
Michigan bar and has been twice elected to the 
Senate of that State. They reside in Marshall, 
Mich. Mrs. Patterson has never been a profuse 
writer of poetry, but what she has written t>ears the 
impress of a clear, well-disciplined mind, earnest- 
ness of purpose and intensity of feeling, and her 
poems have appeared in the Boston " Transcript," 
'•Youth's Companion," "Wide Awake," "Peter- 
son's Magazine," the "Free Press" and the 
"Tribune" of Detroit, the "Times" and the 
''Journal " of Chicago, and various other periodi- 
cals. Her only published volume of poems is 



after the appearance of that book she became 
greatly interested in the Norse langui^^es and 
literature, and her next work of importance was the 
translation of three volumes of "The Sutton's 
Stories" from the Swedish, entitled respectively 
"Times of Frederick 1," "Times of Linnceus," 
and "Timesof Alchemy." Besidesthose volumes 
from the Swedish, she has translated many folk- 
lore tales from the Norwegian, which first appeared 
in the Detroit "Free Press" and " Demorest's 
Magazine,'' as well as some novelettes by living 
Scandinavian writers. She has now an unpub- 
lished novel and an original epic poem. During 1889 
she had a series of articles running in the Detroit 
"Sunday Free Press," entitled " Myths and Tradi- 
tions of the North," which give an outline of Norse 
mythology intermingled with (quaint original 
remarks and sparkling wit. Besides the above 
mentioned and similar work, she is (he author of 




[: of a hair-doze[i songs of much 



author, born in Di:laware, Ohio, in September, 
1841. Authorship and journalism were family 
professions. Her father, Hon, George W. Sharpe, 
published and edited a paper when a boy of 
seventeen, andfor many years edited the "Citiien," 
in Freilerick, Md. He was distinguished as being 
the youngest member of the Senate of Mar>lanc], 
and furnished stenograjihic reports regularly to the 
Washington and New York papers, an accomplish- 
ment unusual in 1838. He was married to Caroline, 
daughter of Capi. Nicholas Snyder, of Baltimore, 
a woman of great force of character. They soon 
removed to EJelaware, Ohio. Their two sons were 
authors. Mra. Patterson's education was acquired 
rather by reading than study, as, up to the age of 
fourteen, she had but few school-days. Her fa.t.b.'n 
instructed her at twxn*:. Wva ^oscfeX'tarars-ai'e-VHs 
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delight, and through it wiis developed that taste for 
higher literature which characterized her as a child. 

1 angviagc and rhetoric she acquired unconsciously 
•Vim rniistnnt i-oTipaiiifinship with her father in his 
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Patti. Her father was Salvalore Patti, a Sicilian 
operatic tenor, who came to the United States in 
184S. and died in Paris. France, in 1859, Her 
mother, known by her staKC'name, Signora Barilli, 
was 3 native of Rome. Italy, and a well-kiiowD 
singer. She sang the title rfile in "Norma" on the 
ni^lii before the birth of Adelina. The mother was 
twice married, and her firal husband was Sig. 
Barilli, The Patti family rereived to the United 
States in 1844 and settled in New York City, 
Adehna's t^eat musical talent and lier remarkably 
fine voice were early discovered by her fomity, and 
in infancy she was put under training. She learned 
the rudiments of music from her slej) -brother, Sig. 
Barilli, and her brother-in-law. Maurice Strakuscn. 
She could sing before she could talk well, and at 
four years of age she sang many operatic airs cor- 
rectly. When seven yeare old, she sang "Casta 

I >ivii " and "Una Voce" in a concert in New York 
'.111, In 1853 she made her d^but as a concert- 
sM^ifLT, in a tour in Canada with Ole Bull and Stra- 
k.ii-.c.'h. In 1S54 she sang ag.iin in New York City. 
Hid she then went with Gottschalk, the pianist, to 
iIk' VVest Indies. She thus earned the moneylo 
'.i.im[ilele her masical education, and she studied 
tiji five years. She made her d^but in Italian 
"ptrain New York City, 34th November, 1859. in 
" l.iii-ia." Her success was instantaneous and 
ini|iaralleled. She sang in other standard r61es 
and at once went to the front as a star. She sane 
Mt~l in London, Eig., in " I^Sonnambula," 14U1 
M.iy, 1861, and she carried the city by storm. She 

I I LI lie her first appearance in Paris i6th November, 
1-62, and during the next two years she san^in 
ll'illand, Bdtjium. Austria and Prussia, winning 
■ ii.rywhere a most unprecedented series of tri- 



oitice duties. After hisde.ith she was put in si hi 11 >l 
and fur three yeare attended the Delaware Fi-m^ilt/ 
Seminary, where she was recognized as a ck'>< t 
essayist Her first published articles appL-;iriil 
when living in Bellefonlaine, Ohio, about ^i \ 
years after her marriage, in the old Cincimiiii 
" Gaictlc," and were widely copied. At liit 
same time she wrote a series of satires eiitill'.] 
■■The Giri of the Period" for the Bellefi'ni.iiiie 
"Examiner." A eulogistic notice from the l.itir 
Dr, J. G. Holland decided Mrs. Patterson !■■ 
publish them in book form. It appeared iiiif|iT 
the pen-name "Garry Gaines," in 1878. Uiukr 
that pen-natne she has contributed to various 
journals for many years. At that time she was 
in\-ited to take the editorial chair of a Chicago 
weekly, but ill health compelled her to decline. 
For months she was an inmate of a Ciii<:innali 
hospital, stricken with a malady from which she 
has never fully recovered. Notwithstanding almost 
constant invalidism since iSSi, against obst.icli.-s 
that would have crushed one who loved letters less, 
she has done much mental work. In i8S9she »,is 
made vice-president tif the Ohio Woman's I'nss 
Club. A year later she founded the Wonmn's 
Club of Bellefontaine, Ohio, inaugurated tliu 
magazine exchanire, and later organized the 
Monday Club of Kokomo, Ind., where she now 
resides. In 18SS she originated and copyrighted 
an entertainment called "Merchant's Camiv.il, or 
Business-Men's Jubilee " which has been popular, 
and has been given with great success in all parts 
of the United Stales and Canada. 
PATTI, Hme. Adelina, prima donna. ...._., 

I AJadrid. Spain, T9tli i-ebruary, 1843. Her St, Pclersbure. In St. Petersburg, in 1870, the . 
-5 Adclin-i Juala Ma^j£l^ji(la,,Cxv iM8(»i*wl upop, her the Order of ST—" — ' ' 
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the title of " First Singer of the Court " She sang 
in Rome and returned to Paris in 1874., From 1861 
to 18S0 she sang ever^ season in theCovent Gar- 
den concerts in London, in the Handel festivals, 
and in concert-tours through the British provinces. 
In iSSi and iSSi she sang m concerts in the United 
States. She sang in opera in this country in the 
seasons of 1881-83, of 1884-85, and of 1886-S7. In 
December, 1S87, she started on an extensive tour 
of the United States, Mexico and South America. 
Her career has been one of unbroken successes. 
Her earnings have amounted lo millions. She was 
married iglh July, i863, to Marquis de Caux, a 
French nobleman. The wedding took place in 
London, Eng. The marriage proved uncongenial, 
and she separated from her husband. In 1885 she 
obtained a divorce from him. and in 18S6 she was 
married to Ernesto Nituliui, an Italian tenor- 
singer. Her second union has been an Ideal one- 
She has a fine estate, tailed '"Craig-y-Nos," in the 
Swansea valley, Wales, where she lives in re^al 
fashion. She has there a private theater, costing 
|30,ocxj, ill which she entertains her visitors. In 
person Madame Patti-Nlcolini Is rather small. She 
nas dark eyes and black hair, and a very mobile 
face. She has never been a great actor, but all 
other deficiencies wt re lost in the peerless art of 
her singing. Her voice is a soprano, formerly of a 
wide range, but now showing wear In the upper 
ranges. She has a faultless ear for music ana is 
said never to have sung a false note. Un the stage 
she is arch and winning, and even now she sings 
with consummate art. Her repertory includes 
about one-himdrcd operas. 

PATTON, Htb. Abb7 HntcliinBon, singer 
and poet, Iwm in Milford, N. H., 29th August, 1819. 
She was widely known as Abl^' Hutchinson, being 
the fourth daughter and the sixteenth and youngest 
child of Jesse and Mary Leavitt Hutchmson, of 
good old Pilgrim stock. Thirteen of those children 
lived to adult age, and their gift of song made 
the Hutchinson name famous. Mrs. Patton came 
from a long line of musical ancestors, pricipally on 
the maternal side. Her molhersang mostly psalms 
and hymns, and the first words Abby learned to sing 
were the sacred songs taught her by her mother, 
while she stood at her spinning-M-heel, When four 
years of age, Abby could sing alto, which seemed to 
the family a wonderful performance. A little later 
she went to the district school with her sister and 
young brothers. There she acquired the simple 
English branches of study. In 1839 she made her 
first appearance as a singer in her native (own. On 
that occasion the parents and their thirteen chil- 
dren took parL In 1841, with her three younger 
brothers, Judson, John and Asa, she began her 
concert career. The quartette sang in autumn and 
winter, and the brothers devoted the spring and 
summer to the management of their farms, while 
the sbler pursued her studies in the academy. In 
May, 1843, the Hutchinson family first visited New 
York City. Their simple dress and manners and 
the harmonv of their voices took Ihe New Yorkers 
by storm. The press was loud in iheir praise, and 
the people crowded their concerts. The Hulchin- 
sons, imbued with the love of liberty, soon joined 
heart and hand with the Abotilionists, and in their 
concerts sang ringing songs of freedom. This 
roused the ire of their pro-slavery hearers to such 
an extent that they would demonstrate their disap- 
proval by yells and hisses and sometimes with 
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Those singers were all gifted as song-writers 
and music-composers. In August, 1845, Abby 
went with her brothers, Jesse, judson, John and 
Asa, to England. They found warm friends In 
William and Mary Howitt. Douglas Jerrold, Charles 
Dickens, Macready, Harriet Marti neau, Hartly 
Coleridge, Mrs. Tom Hood, ESiia Cook, Samuel 
Rogers. Hon, Mrs. Norton, Georgie Thompson, 
RicTiard Colxlen, John Bright ana many others. 
Charles Dickens gave the family an evening recep- 
tion ill his home. Mr. Hogarth, the father of Mrs. 
Dickens and the critic of the Italian opera, alter 
hearing the family sing, took them bvthenandsand 
said that he never before had heara such fine har- 
mony. At their opening concert many prominent 
literary and musical people were present. After one 
year of singing in Great Britain the family returned 
to America and renewed their concerts in their na- 
tive land. On 28lh February, r849, Abby Hutchin- 
son became the wife of Ludlow Patton, a banker and 




broker in New York Ciiy, and an .iciive member 
of the New York Slock Exchange. After her mar- 
riage Mrs. Patton sang with her brothers on special 
occasions. Al the outbreak of Ihe rebellion, in 
1861, Mrs. Patton joined with her brothers in sing- 
ing the songs of freedom and patriotism. In 
April, 1873, Mr, Patton retired from business with 
a competency. For the next ten years Mr. and 
Mrs. Patton traveled for pleasure through Europe, 
Asia. Africa and all portions of their own country. 
During her travels Mrs. Patton w;is a frequent con- 
tributor to various American newspapers. She 
composed music to several poems, among which 
the best known are "Kind Words Can Never Die" 
and ^Alfred Tennyson's "Ring Out, Wild Bells." 



wouldgoforwardandsing" The Slave's Appeal 
with such effect that the mob would become peaceful . 



ful of Pebbles," consisting of her poems, intei^ 
snersed with paragraphs and proverfs, conttdoi) 
the essence of her happy philostivilvj , =Jwt'' 
always inVetesVtii vcv Vftt itiiv.tA'Cwiw ■A. ««« 
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and by tongue and pen aidi'ct the niovemeiii for 
woman siiHri^e. Her suniniers were spent in the 
old homi.-stt;ad where she was born, and her win- 
ters in travel or in the rily of Neu' York. Mrs. 
Patton died in Ne\\ 'S'lirk City, asth November, 

PEABOrV, MIPS EUsflbeth Palmer, edu- 
cator, bom in Itillerica, M;iss., i6th May, 1804. 
She was the daughter of Nathaniel Peabody, a well- 
lino wnphjrsidan. HerststerSophiabecame the wife 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and her sister Mary the 
wife of Horace Mann. Elizabeth was the oldest of 
a family of six children. She was a precocious 
child. She received a liberal and varied education, 
Including; the complete mastery of ten languag:es. 
At the age of sixty she learned Polish, because of 
her interest in the simple of Poland for liberty. 
In earl^ womanhood sheput her attainments to use 
in a pnvale school, which she taught in her home. 
In 1840 the family removed to Boston, where she 
opened a scliiKil, Heriht-iir>-\vas that "education 
should have character fur its first aim imd knowl- 
edfre for its senind." She succii-ded Man;arvt 
Fuller as teacher of history in Mr. Alcott's schiiol. 
Her [let^onal acciuainlanres included Channiiij;, 
Emerson, Thoreau and oilier promiiitnl men of Ihe 
time. Identilied with all the great nio\'emenb; ol 
the day, she was esi>ecially prominent among the 
agitators who demanded Ihe abolitioii of slavery. 
She was an attendant in the meetings of the Tran- 
scendental Chill. She ad\'ocalL'd female siilTrrKe 
and higher education for women, and aided Horjice 
Mann m foundinj^ a deaf-mute school. Hi-r hiler 
years were spent in Jamaica Plain, M;lss., she being 

iiartially blind from cataracts on her eyes. Her 
iterary productions include "^Esthetic Papers" 
(Boston, 1849); ''Crimesof the Houseof Austria" 
(edited. New York. 1851); "The Polish- American 
System of Chronology" (Boston, 1852); "Kinder- 
garten in Italy" in me " United Stales Bureau of 
Education Circular" (1872); a revised edition of 
Mary Mann's "Guide to Ihe Kindergarten and 
Intermediate Class, and Moral Culture of Infancy " 
(New York, 1877I; " Reminiscences of Dr. Chan- 
ning" (Boston, 1880); "Letters to Kindergartners" 
(1SS6), and " Last Evening with Allston, and Other 
ra|x-rs" ( 18S7). During her last years she wrote 
some, but her liiss ol sight and* the increasing 
infirmities iii griat age tended 10 make literary 
effort <linicull. I Itr inlcntion lo write her aulohi- 
ography was friislrated. She was one of the most 
conspicuous |>ersoiis in the fanioiis literary and 
educational circles of Bi>slon, and the last to mss 
away of Ihe persons who wrought so «ell for iree- 
diim, for light and for moralilv. Miss I'ealKuly 
died hi Jamaica Plain, Boslcm, v\ hint-. 1S94. 

PEATTIE, Mrs. Ella WilkiMoo, author 
and journalist, born in Kalamazoo, Mich., 15th 

ianuary, 1862. Before she was ten years old, her 
alhcr removed with his family to Chicago, 111., 
where Mrs. Peal tie grew to womanhood, was 
married, and spent most of her life. Very little of 
her educ.ition was acquired in the usual way. As 
a child she attended ihe public schools, but her 
sensitive originality unfitted her to follow patiently 
the slow progress of regular instruction. At the 
age of fourteen years she left school, never to re- 
turn. Judged by all ordinary rules, that was a 
mistake. U'hether her peculiar mind would have 
been better trained in the schools than by the proc- 
ess of self-culture to which she has subjected it 
can never be known. From childhood she h.id an 
intuitive perception of things far beyond her learn- 
ing and years. She «:is always a student, not 
merely of what she found in ihe books, but of 
principhs. Her t.isles Jed her to read with eagerness 
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upon the profoundest subjects, so that, before 
she was twenty, she was familiar with English and 
German philosophy as well as with that of the 
ancients, and had her own, doubtless crude, but 
positive, views u|>on the subject of which they 
treated. She has always been an earnest student 
of history, more especially of those phases of it 



that throw light upon social problems. She has 
read widely in fiction, having the rare gift of scan- 
ning a book and gleaning all that there is of value 



hour. Her niarriage, in 1883, to Robert 
Bums Peattie, a journalist of Chicago, was most 
fortunate. Nothing could have prevented her 
entering upon her career as a writer, but a happy 
marriage, with one who sympathiiied with her ambi' 
tions and who was also able to give her much 
important assistance in the details of authorship, 
was to her a most important event. From that 
lime she has been an mdefatigable worker. She 
by writing short stories for the newspapers. 




taking several priies. before securing any regular 
employment. A Christmas story piiblished in the 
Chicago "Tribune" in 1885 was referred to editori- 
ally by that journal as "oneof the most remarkable 
stories of the season," and as "worthy to rank 
with the tales of the best-known authors of the 
day." Her first regular engagement was as a 
reporter on the Chicago "Tribune," where she 
worked side by side, night and day, with men. 
She afterwards held a similar position on the Chi- 
cago "Daily News." Since 1889 she has been in 
Omaha, and is now chief editonal writer on the 
"World-Herald." As a working journalist she 
has shown great versatility. Stones, historical 
sketches, literary criticisms, |>o1iticaI editorials and 
dramatic reviewsfrom her pen followone another or 
appear sitle hy side in the same edition of the 
papiT. Although her regular work has been that 
of a Journalist, she has acciiniplished more outside 
of such regular employment than most literary 
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people who have no olher occupation. She hns trnvulwl i-stcnsivcly 

been a frequent contributor to the leading niaf;a- Troy an<l L'tmsiiintu 

xines and hteraryjuumalsofthecountry, tiicludinf; return hmne shi- lu'i 

the "Century." " Lippincoit's Mazarine," "Cos- Smith ColUtfi-, Imt i 

mopolilan Miif-aune," "St, Nicholas," "Wide public lc<-|urin); on lircik :iH'li:i'iilt 

Awake." "TTie American," "America," " Har- Her lectiirL'S hiivi- ;iiir.uii'<l «iili- ii 

jwr's Weekly," San Francisco "Argonaut" and a receivwl hi-iirlv <iimniiiiihiliiiti i. 

score of lesser periodicals. In iSStt she was tinKuisheil scliciliirs iind I'mni iIk- ])i<' 

einplo>td hy Chic.iei) publishers to writi; a younft span- nmnu'Mls shv is pl.-iimhii; \i 

ptopk's history of the L'nited Stales. That she within the riiiim- of Iut :iii ti;i'i>l 

did under the title of "The Smry of America," Ikr ouirsi- has Iji-iti strinly ■>! Inn 

Eroducing in four months a volume of over seven- tion, riTcivin^ liiil thr iict;.iliii- up 
undred pages, in which the lendinf; events of fnim wlioni i-ordial s\uip;ithy iiii^Jii 
American history are woven togetht-r in a ch.-irmin); pecteil, i-x<'<'pt fiirtlii'cmi'iiiaKiiinii 
style and with drnmatic skill and elk'ct. One of rendi-n-d bv Ikt oIiIi-m liroili'-r. I 
the most remarlcahk- things nbtmt that work is that I'eck, of rrovid>im', \<. I. In rcliy 
she dictated the wholu of il, kecitint; two steno^ra- is a k'hkI orlluxli i.t H^ipiist, liiii li; 
phem busy in taking; and wnlinK out what she i;ave iiowneil proKenilor, Ihh.kI ili'w. ol I 
them. In 1889 she wrote "The Judj;e." anovel. thy with lhi«4eiif olhcri r.trd-.or noii 
for which she received a niiie-hundrud-<bllar prize to her nior'- soliil ii'i|i]iri'iiir'Lil'., 
from the Detroit "Free Press." That stor\' has 
since been publish(.-<l in book form. In the tall of 
i8tto she was empl^iytd hy tin- Northern Pa< jfic 
Railroad to go to Alaska and urite np that ci.iintrv. 
That she did, traveling alone frum Duhithlo Ala'-lia 
and back. As a ri-snlt of that trip she wroli- a 
widely-circulated guide-book, entitled ''A Trip 
Through U'ontitrlaiid." She has also piibli^-hid 
"With Scrip and Stalf (New York, ifi^i . a tale 
of the children's crus.ide. In addition to her lit':r- 
ary work. Mrs. Peattie is a model housekeeper. 
She has three children. 

PECK, Hiss Annie Smitli, archa:olo)fist, 
educator and lecturer, bjrn in Providence, k. I., 
rjth October, i&so. She is of go'>d old N';w 
tneland stock, a descendant on her mother'i -id-: 
of Roger WUliatns. on her father's of Jf^ejjh Peck, 
who came to this countr}- in 163S. In Kngland th« 
line may be traced back to the tenth century 
through an old Sa.\on family of the Eni{libh K^ntry. 
a copy of whose coat-of-arm-. and crest may 1/^ 4*:>:ri 
in the Peck genealogv'. Her home was of the 
rather severe New Enxland tv^ie. t>ut h'ljr. 
childhood Annie wa.- a!iow>.-d to er.K&i;': in 
sports with herthre* liro'.hers. Sh"; hn-i al-*a 
an unusual fondniss f^r j, hv-iea! -x-jr".;-".- -Airh an 
especial love of m'.'iir.:^r. '..iiar.:::!!, K.'l •.h'is [.re- 
serves a healthf;;; hn-i-.hr.'.-j ■,:' •■;-:r.'.i r.'A aJAays 
found in those of i*-d:--.:- hO.:U SI-.*: ^r.^r.d^l 
the public school- :r. fTvr.'l-zr.-.-: ir.-i Wi- a'm-ayi- ti." 
youngest, oft-rn ±1 :-^".. ^■.'.■'.\: :r. :.-r 'lis-.. 
HTiile teachir.g Jr. i -i^K t:> . ". ■.- ?.!> ;■.:?■>. r.. 'h*: 
opportunities k ' ' 
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Lnivwsity wtr-: ':: . .^'r.: 
naturally air.LI::':.'-; '.-irz'.-rr 
careeru^ch sh',--!"! ?:■.■: v.- 
determined Jo *-^.r-: % -. .'. 
that rccdvedby r.-^rr^: r--: 
tionaa f.TV.-^'.-r". :; '.—- 
itTtd th*: Cr.:-.-^- V. -.- .': 
the next ^:\ '.*-: '.-rr r -. 

secondt-jT' r.-:'-.-^.r: -■ 
self in ev--. ;-:-.-. r 
scientific. A.".vr^--. ;'-i-_ .- 
in teaching, -^r -.-£ • . 
Latin in Piirf-.e '..-. ■ -- ■ , 

alin«diniiii.-r.^=:>^" -r 
frf mu&ic ar.^ OeTr *r - Y. 
Italy. tl'K'/ixT.firr'.r-.': :■ 
and the surr.c-.er ::: s. -^.^■ 
ing. In iV:< irA :•..-.■? 
cfjuweofstu^:-:-. V.-:.-.." - 
Studies in Ath-srs Or-x -. 
ick Ij. Aller.,'.: Ht-.i-, 
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became the wife of Charles N. Creemer, ol New 
York, who died in 1878. She gained eiitrHnce to 
the NIew Haven School for Nurses, in the hospllal, 
and failbTuIly discharged the duties of nun^e until 




she attended only to family and parish duties, and 
the chcrislu-d thouglit of a literary life was aban- 
doned. At length leisure came in an uncicpected 
way. Long continued ill health gave truce to outer 
cares without damping the araor of the spirit. 
Her pen was resumed, and songs and stories found 
their way to various periodical Mrs. Peeke wa.s 
for a time associate editor of tlie "Alliance," of 
Chicago. Her letters drew attention to her favorite 
summer-resort in the Cumberland mountains, and 
a little pamphlet entitled " Pomona" was her reply 
to many requests for information. A serial stciry. 
''The Madonna of the Mountains,"' and other 
serial sketches, breathe the pure air and primitive 
human sympathies ofthat region. Her collie novel, 
called Antrobus," written while her son was in 
college in New England, was purchased by the 
Detroit " Free Press " and published as a serial in 
1S93, preparatorv to a more permanent book form. 
Her later time lias been devoted to a work con- 
nected with the pygmies of America and the 
origin of the race. That was issued under the title 
'■Born of Flame" (Philadelphia, 189a). She is 
an enthusiastic lover of the ttihie imd leaches it 



she was gradual I'd. In .\ugust, iSto, she was sent 
to Piitsfield to take charge of the hospital called 
the "House of Mercy." There she remained two 
years. As the work opened before her, she realised 
that deeper and more thorough knowledge of med- 
ical science would give her a still larger scope. 
She resolved to enter college and pursue the reg- 
ular curriculum. In 1883 she matriculated in the 
Woman's Medical College of Philadelphia, and was 
graduated in 1885, Since that year she has prac- 
ticed medicine in her old home. New Haven, 
Conn. In AugusI, 1889, she was married a second 
time. On the suggestion of her husband, John A. 
Peckham, who is in full sympatliy with all her work, 
she selected from poems wliich she had written and 
published at interv.ils during many vents, about 
forty, and had them published in book form, with 
the title "Sea Moss" (Buffalo, 1891). Dr. Peck- 
ham is a practical woman and has had marked 
success in whalever she ftiis undertaken. Her 
iioems are the outcome of inspirations, and they 
have been put into form as they have sung them- 
selves to her during the bvisy hours of ihe day or 
night. 

PBEKB, Hrs. Harearet Bloodgood. au- 
thor, b<irn nenr Sanitoga Springs, N. Y,,Bth April, 
1838. Most of her youthful days were spent in the 
city of New York. At her father's death she was 
but twelve years of age. Her mother's brother. 
Chancellor Erastus C. Benedict, of New York, 
charged himself with her educntion and became 




many ways her counselor and guide. At the age 
of sixteen years she was already a contributor to 
magazines and periodicals. At the age of twenty- 



with ease and success that till her classes to 
overllowiiiR, 

FBIRC^, Miss Frances BUxabetli, elocu- 
tionist and educator, born on her father's place, 
Beilevue, eighty miles from Detroit. Mich., ittfa 
August, 18S7. She is the only child of Dr. James 
L. and Racliel M. Peirce. When she was nineteen 
months old. her parents renwved to FallsinKton, 
Pa. Her father's health failed from overwonc in 
his profession, and they sought a home in Philadd- 
phia. Pa., when she was in her seventh year. Her 
eariy education was entirely under her father's care. 
and. while thorough, it was in some ways very pe- 
culiar. She learned her letters from the labels 
upon her father's medicines and could read their 
Latin names before she could read Englbh, BlUsK 
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Ptirce never enteral a school-room before her failed to fulfiU her dirties. All that she undertakes 
thirt(;enlh year, when she was sent to the University is pervaded by a higli and noble purpose and firm 
-School, which was under the care of the University resolution, and her niche in the world has been ably 
of Pennsylvania. After studying there for two and filled. 

PERKINS, Mrs. Sarah Hatla Clinton, 
temptrance worker, born in OLsego, near Coopers- 
town. N. v., 33rd April, 1824- She is the seventh 
child of Joel and Mary Clinton. On her father's 
side she is connected with I>e Witt Clinton, who 
was a cousin of her grandfather. On her mother's 
side she is descended from the Mathewson family, 
so well known in the early history of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. Her mother was the daughter of 
a Puritan of the strictest type, and trained her 
daughter according to the good old-fashioned rules 
which came over m the Mayflower. Sarah early 
showed a funditess for books and for study, and 
eagerly read everything that came in her way. 
Misfortune came to the family. The dollars were 
few. and sickness brought its attendant evils. Her 
father died, when she was ten years of age, and the 
mother and children united their efforts to keep 
the wolf from the door. Books were never given 
up by the little student. She learned the multipli- 
cation table by cutting it out of an old book and 
pinning it to the head of her bedstead, and studying 
it early in the morning, when first she awoke. 
Picking up bits of knowledge in the intervals of 
work, she progressed so well that, when eighteen 
years of age, she was teaching a district school in 
ner own neighborhood. At the aee of fifteen 
years she examined the evidences of Christianity 
and sought for a brilliant conversion, but never 
found it in any remarkable way. Like a httle child 
she consecrated herself to the Master, after a long 
struggle of doubt bordering on despair. At twenty. 



■one-half years, and being number one in her classes 
the entire time after the first six months, her desire 
and taste for elocution attracted the attention of the 
late Prof. J. W. Shoemaker. He Induced her 
parents to place her under his instruction, and she 
received from him more than ordinary care and 
attention, graduating in 1S7K from the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory, of which he was 
president. She then accepted the position of lec- 
turer on vocal technique in that Institution, that de- 
partment having been organized especially for her, 
but at the end of three years, her own teaching 
having increased so rapidly, she was compelled to 
relinquish all outside work and devote herself to a 
school of elocution which she had opened in Phila- 
del|ihia. In 1S80 she established tne Mt. Vernon 
Institute of Elocution and Languages in that city, 
erecting a building to suit her pumoses. In 1884 
the institute recei\'ed a perpetual charter from the 
Slate. By dint of persistt-iit eflbrt and "hold-on- 
ativeness." as she expresses it. she has raised the 
school to its present high standing among the edu- 
cational institutions of the country. A board of 
five directors constitutes the management of 
the school, and with it is also connected the Mt. 
Vernon Institute Association, consisting of fifty- 
four members, twenty-five of whom form an achisory 
board. As a teacher she is preeminently fitted 
for her position, possessing as she does the innate 
faculty of discovering the capabilities and possibili- 
ties of her pupils, and of being able to adapt reme- 
dies to their faults, wherewith most (]uickly to 
overcofne bad habits of delivery. Owing to her 
constant practice of physical exercises, Miss Peirce 
«niuy9 the best of health, and in the twelve years 
«f her teaching has never once, through ^ckness. 





three ye.irs of age she became the wife of Rev. 
Owen Perkins, of Savoy, Mass. The years passed 
pleasantly in a little parsonage home, vts.idn.'c \k\«. 
sick, coiiifortiiij; t-he ■m'.iwrtwt^, X'eadcivmt '^^ '*'** 
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Sabbath-schools and kevping a most hospitable- native State and in the New Ham|)shireConrerL'nctr 
home. Her student-life was continued. She read Senniiaiy, Tilton, N. H., after which she became a 
history, studied French and Cierm.in and touk care teacher in the public schools. A few years later 
of three daughters, who came to thi.-n) and found a she studied in Europe to fit herself to teach modem 
languages. She is now a teacher of French and 
-- ,. . . , - German in the New Hampshire Conference Semi- 
nary. At an early age ^e began to contribute 
poems to the press. Sketches of her life and 
poems from her pen appear in several compilations. 
She is known as a graceful and linished poet. 
^ PBHHY, Ml88 Carlotta, born in Union City, 

Mich., list CXtobcr, 1848. Her father's name was 
William Reuln^n Perry. He was a descendant of 
English yuakers, who came to America in early co- 
lonial days. He was a man of steriing mental and 
moral onalities, a lover of books and especially zeal- 
ous in tile rause of education. Her motner's maiden 
name was Louisa M. Kimball. She was of Scotch 
ancestry. It was she who gave to Carlotta the gift 
of song. The death of her father, when she was 
eight years of af;e, and her childhood sorrow were 
the theme of her first verses. She has been repre- 
sented again and again in all the leading niagazmes 
and papers of the countr)-. She has written a 
great deal for the Haqier publications and has had 
many stories and poems in " Lippincott's Maea- 
zine." There are few slimdard publications for the 
youth in whirh her name is not familiar. In 1S80 
she moved with her mother from Watertown. Wis,, 
to Milwaukee. Wis, Three years later her mother 
died, and thus was severed a companionship that 
the long years had made peculiarly close and ten- 
der. Smce tiiat time Miss I'erry has given herself 
more entirely than e\er before to literary work, 
though she has been from early daj's a voluminous 
writer of prose and poetrj'. The recognition she 
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happy home- welcome. The two younger daugh- 
ters graduale<l from V'assar College as the valedic- 
torians of their respective classes. The oldest was 
finely educatL-d in a New England seminary. 
After years of earnest toil .Vlr. I'erkins' health failed, 
and for fifteen year? he was an invalid. Then the 
wife .Tame to his assistance in the pulpit, writing 
sermons and preaching them to his people. She 
also went on the platform as a lecturer. She gave 
literary and temperance lectures iH-fore the crusade. 
Since the death of Mr. Perkins, v>lh Uctober, iSSo, 
Mrs. Perkins has given nearly lu-r whole time to 
tvmperaiKe work. She has succeeiled well as a 
public speaker. She also advocates woman sufirage. 
She is now editor of apai>er, "A True Repuljlic," 
which is becoming justlv puimlar. She is the 
author of six or seven Sabbath -school books, most 
of them published in ItiisloTi. Her home is now in 
Cleveland, Ohio. She Is at present the president of 
the Literary Guild uf Cleveland and tlK' Kamalial 
Missionary Circle, .-Ind su|>erinteiKk'i)t of infirmary 
work for the t>hii> Woman's Christian Tempennicc 
L'nii>n, In the temperance wurk she has been sent 
by the national sotiety 10 K.insas, Texas and the 
Indian Territorv, ami many new unions and a 
revival of interest were the result of those mission- 
ar>- visits. Iti'sides her own children, Mrs. Perkins 
has a.ssist(.il nine i)rT)hiins tii secure .in e<lucation, 
and they are now self-reliant men and women, 
who are grateful fur lief early assistance. At the 
"1 of Mr, I'erkins, one-half of his large library 
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are setectiona from her pen in perhaps a. dozen diF- 
ferent volumes, notably Kate Sanborn's " Wit and 
Humo of American Women." Jessie O'Donnell's 
"Love Songs of Three Centimes, " Hig([inson's 
collections of "American Sonnets," and in numer- 
ous religious, elocutionary and juvenile works. 
Miss Perry is now living m Chicago, 111., and is 
engaged in miscellaneous literary labors, chiefly 
devoting herversatile genius to prose fiction. She 
belongs to the Chicago Woman's Press League and 
is a member of a World's Fair committee on poetry 
and imaginative literaiure. 

FQRRY, Hiss Nora, poet, born in Mas.^achu- 
setts, in 1841. Her parents removed to Providence. 
R. L, in her childhood, and her father was engaged 
in mercantile busines,i there. She was educated at 
home and in private schools. She received a varied 
and liberal training in many lines, and her literary 
talent was predominant always. At the age of 
«ghteen she began to write for publication. Her 
first serial storj', "Rosalind Newcomb," was pub- 
lished in " Harper's Magazine " in 1859. She went 
to Boston, which was long her home. There 
she became the correspondent of the Chicago 
"Tribune" and the Providence "Journal." She 
contributed many stories and poems to the m^a- 
zines of the day. Her published books are " Alter 
the Ball, and Other Poems" (Boston, 1874 and 
1879), "The Tragedy of the Unexpected, and Other 
Stories" (1S80), "Book of Love Stories" (i88i), 
"For a Woman" (1885), "New Songs and Bal- 
lads"(i886), "Flock of Girls" (1887), "Youngest 
Miss Lorion, and Other Stories" (1889), "Brave 
Girls" (1889), and " Her Lover's Friends, and Other 
Poems." Her most popular poem is "After the 
Ball," which has been many times republished 
under the title "Maud and Madge." Her work 
shows high thinking and careful polish. She died 
in Dudley, Mass., 13th May, 1896. 

F&TBRS, Hre. Alice B. H., church .-md 



enterprising and successful man of business. From 
the date of nis death, on her seventh birthday, mis- 
fortunes came in rapid succession. In her four- 
teenth ^car the family removed to Columbus, Ohio, 
and Alice undertook the herculean task of providing 
for the necessities of her loved ones. Inexperienced 
and without previous training, she found few occu- 
pations open to girls, but desperation prepared 
her to meet every emergency, and she managed to 
keep the wolf from the door with the help of a 
sewing-machine. Hard and unjust were the expe- 
riences she encountered. Sometimes the purse 
was so low that she met all her obligatiorK by 
undergoing the most rigid self-denial; not one dis- 
honorable act or discourtesy marred her conduct to 
others during the four years of struggle. She had 
a fine sense ofjustice and an insatiable longing for 
knowledge. There iK-ing no public library, Alice 
often burned the "midnight oil," poring over her 
Bible and books procured from the Sunday - 
school. Bio^aphies of the Wesleys and Fletchers 
made a deep impression on her mind. At the age 
of eighteen she became the wife of Oscar G. Peters, 
a chnstian gentleman, twenty-one years old. To- 

f ether they economized to secure capital. Mr, 
eters was then chief clerk in the Commissary 
Department. While her husband was stationed in 
Cleveland, Mrs. Peters took an active interest in 
the Sanitary Commission, making garments and 
scraping lint. In Fort Leavenworth she gathered 
one-hundred- fifty neglected children together 
and taught them unaided every Sabbath for eleven 
months, the length of time she reniained there. 
Returning to Columbus in 1866, Mr. Peters engaged 
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in the grocery business for ten years. A daughter 
was bom to them in 1S68, but died in 1869. That 
great bereavement has been a.n abiding sorrow. A 
year later their only son was bom. When he was 
three years of age, his mother entrusted him daily 
to the care of her sister-in-law and devoted her 
energies to the temperance crusade for eleven 
weeks, speaking and praying in saloons and on the 
street. She has contributed b^ pen and means to- 
furthering the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union movement since its inception. Identifyii^ 
herself with the Metliodist Episcopal Church in her 
fifteenth year, Mrs. Peters became a charter member 
of both foreign and home missionary societies. 
The woman suffrage cause enlisted her active 
sympathy many years ago. She has delivered 
lectures on the subject and in every way in her 
power advanced its principles, being a member ot 
the national executive board. For seven years 
her efforts have been given to the work of the 




Woman's Relief Corps. Throng Ji Journalistic 
writing and poems Mrs. Peters has voiced the 

Ehilanthropic and reform methods she advocates. 
ler diction is fluent and graceful, yet incisive, her 
address forceful and niagneiic, her presence 
stately; her private life is theembodiment of perse- 
vering adherence to an exalted ideal. Deprived of 
text-nxik education, she has become thmugh 
ceaseless endeavor a woman of broad general 
information and rare culture. By ri>;id application 
to systematic study, prescribed in the Chautanqua 
course, she graduated in 1887 with nine st-als on 
her diploma. Mr. Peters with his brother and a 
friend oiganizcd a large manufacturing company, 
u'hich has become a business enterprise of world- 
wide reputation, and made it possible for Mr. and 
Mrs. Peters t<i further their philanthropic endeavors. 

PETTBT, MtB. Iaatie.M'»,'»..,v'^-s'«-'i-»^,"^.ai:^ 
in Hu\s\em.O';TTOa'[Vj,fc'v\\'i\K\v;,\'*>:g>. "^Vt -^w^ 



Wis,, wnere she became engaged in voluntary influence and breathe a more elevated atmosphere 

mission work connected with thu Methodist Church, of art. She is the mother of ont; child, a daughter. 

She went to New York City in 1IJ74, afterwards FHZI,I,ZPS, MlsB Hatidc Gillette, author, 

connectiiieheridfwith the Mariner's Church of the born in Sjiringheld, Mass., gih August, i860. On 

Nuw York Port Sticiety, whi-re she remained for 

three years. She commenced the study of niedi- , 

cine in ill7l^and vras gpiduaied with hociurs in 1881 .j 

in the New Ycirk Medical CoUeKi; and Hospital for ,1 

Women. Jihehasanoflicein her residencein ICast ::■ 

Fifteenth street, a private dispensary in Rast 

Twenty-third street and an oflire m Newark, N. I., 

visiting tlie hitli-r place two d;i\-s in the week. Slie 

is a memlier of the New Yiirk C()uiiU' Medical 

Society, and is iin llie medicnl slalf of the New 

York Medical Culk-gc and Hospital for Women. 

PHIIflftPS, Mrs. If. Tance, artist, bom in 
a country home in Vemun county, Wis., in 1S58. 
She was a child of fourieen, when she saw clearly 
the path marked out for her to follow. At the age 
often years she had shown extraordinary ability in 
drawing and was looked upon by her teachers as a 
child uF talent. Thrown 011 her own resources at 
the age of fourteen, she not only supported herself, 
but, witliout other aid than her own courageous and 
determined spirit, she succeeded in obtaining a 
good education in the art to which she was devoted, 
as well as in other branches. She studied under 
the best teachers in Chicago, Cincinnati and New 
York. Limited alwavs to her own earnings, she 
has progressed steadily and won an enviable fame. . 
Not only in the State of Nebriska, but in the art ! 
centers of the country, her work has received high 
praise, and the art magazines do her honor in ihi ir 
reviews of the Chicago yearly exhibits. In cliina- 
decorating, hL-r spei-ialty, she excels, also in figure- 
painting. Nebraska probably owes as much to her 





the paternal side slie comes from one of the oldest 
.^ Dutch families in New York Stale, and still hold- 
! in^ in iinssession the spacious house built by Peter 
Phillips, who came to this country tw;o-hundred years 
ago and purchased his land of an Indian chief. 
I Through hi'r mother she is descended from Gen- 
I cral Eaton, of Kcvolutionan' fame. Her mother's 
father traced his aiicirstry back to France, Miss 
Philli|)s' home has always been in Sprii^eld. In 
1878 she entered the sophomore class of^lVellesley 
College and was graduated in 1881, Her literary 
work consists of miscellaneous articles published 
in various periodicals, some of them under pen- 
names, in tile hue of crilicisra and fiction. She h;is 
publislied a ''Popular Manual of English Litera- 
ture" (New York. 18N5), That work has been 
• characterized as the best of its kind n<iw extant. 
, It is carried out upcm a philosophic system, that 
I recu^ni^es all literature as a unit based upon 
I national and inter national inlliiences. A character- 
I islic feature is its colored charts, providing ocular 
summaries of the colemporary civilians, authors, 
scientists, pliiliBwpliefs and artists of each age in 
Grvat Itrilain, France, Germany, Italy and S|iain. 
A recent article has riassified Miss Phillips as one 
of the most iliMTiminating literary critii's of the 
day. 'I'liuiij;!! fond of lnHiks, she is aiik-thing but 
i ivjokish. In short, she seems to be more a woman 
of the world than a scholar or author. 

PIATT, Mrs. Sarah Horgan Bryan, poet, 
born in Lexinj;tiin, Kv., iitli Au;;ust, i8i6. Her 
Krandf.ilh.r. Morgan llrvan. a relative of Daniel 
irt Hoouu. was one of the earliest settlers of the state of 
in K.enU\ckv> ll-^emi'^raledfrom North Carolina with 
.linj;^, ijruid ls\aiH\, ftoime's V'W^^. ""'■^ ^"'^"^'^'■'"'^" v«m \-M>;.inrton, 
I- lell her viviiym^ known ■i\.ft\ a-i "\irjA\\''S SVa'uow," -k'm, wic^'Qm. 
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■ York Ledger," were widely read and appreciated, 
1 August, and were perhaps more popular than her later and 
ir>r several far better and more individual work. On iSth 
I.' PlitL' l.ick. June, 1861, she became the wife of John James 
Piatt, and went with her husband to reside in 
Washington. D. C. They remained in that city, 
where Sir. Piatt was in governmental employment, 
until T867, seeing somewhat of the great events of 
the time. In July, 1867, they removed to Ohio, 
where, soon after, they made their home on a part 
of the old estate of Gen. W. H. Harrison, in North 
Bend, a few miles below Cincinnati, on the Ohio 
River, That home they left only for brief periods 
until they went to reside abroad. It is the place 
most «ndeared to Mi^, Piatt by love and sorrow, 
for there several of her children were bom and two 
of them are buried. It was after her marriage 
Mrs. Piatt's more individual characteristics as a 
poet distinctly manifested themselves, especially the 
quick dramatic element seen in so many of her best 
poems, and the remarkable sympathy with and 
knowledge of child life, which Prof, Robertson has 
recognized in his volume entitled "The Children 
of the Poets" (London. 1886). The first volume 
in which her poems appeared was a joint volume 
by herself and husband, entitled, "The Nests at 
Washington, and Other Poems" (New York, 1864). 
Her next volume was "A Woman's Poems " (Bos- 
Ion, 1371), appearing without the author's name on 
the title page. That was followed by "A Voyage 
to the Fortunate Isles," etc. {1874I; "That New 
World." etc. (1876); "Poems in Company with 
Children" (rS??!; and "Dramatic Persons and 
Moods" (18781. All the last-men lioned volumes 
were published in Hoston. At the same time Mts. 
Piatt has coiitribul.'d Id llu- v^irious American 
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Mrs. Piatt's early childhood ' 
sailles, in Woodford county, where her mother, 
lovely and beautiful woman, whose maiden name 
was Mary Spiers, and who was related to the Stock- 
tons, Simpsons and other early Kentucky famiiiLS, 
died in her young womanhood, leaving her oldtsl 
child, Sarah, only eight years of age. Later she and 
a younger sister were placed by their father with 
an aimt, Mrs. Boone, in New Castle, where shi- 
went to school and was graduated In the Henir 
Female College. The loss of her mother, with vari- 
ous consequent influences, lent to a very sensitive 
nature a hue of sadness not easy to outgrow, and 
observable, though often in company with playlui 
and humorous elem-ints, in her writings earl^ and 
late. It was in her young girlhood, in New Castle, 
her poetic temperament first manifested itself in 
the composition of verse. She had always been an 
eager reader of books, and had especial fondness 
for Shelley, Coleridge and Byron, among modern 
Englbh poets, though she also read Moore, Scott, 
Mrs. Hemans and the others of their period. Some 
of her early verses, which often recalled and sug- 
gested such models, wereshown by intimate friends 
to George D. Prentice, then editor of the "Louis- 
ville Journal," and he praised them highly, recog- 
nieing what seemed to him extraordinary poetic 
g[enlu9 and confidently predicting the highest dis- 
Unctian for their author as an American poet. He 
wrote to her: " 1 now say emphatically to you 
again , , . that, if you are entirely true to yourself, 
and !f your life be spared, you will, in the maturity 
of your powers, be the first poet of your se x In the 
United States. 1 say this not as what I think, but 
what I know." Her early published poems, ap- 
"LouisviWe/oumal " and the " New 




magazines, the "Atlantic Monthly," 

Monthly," the " Century," " Har^^'?. W*seii'*»«;" 

and '• Si. llvcWLaa." \n. mi>\\^. Yn*' " 

nied het j 
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Consul of the United Stntes to Cork, and has since Pickett on 15th September, 1S63, n short time after 

that time resided in Queenstown. Since ^ing to his famous charge at Gettysburg and the three-day 

Ireland Mrs. Piait. wlio perhaps has some remote conflict which hnked his name to Ihe line of heroes 

Irish traces in her blood, as her maiden name crowned with national homage. At the time <rf' her 

might beheld to indicate, has published "An Irish 

Garland" (Edinburgh, 1884); a volume of her 

"Selected Poems" {London. 1885); "In Primrose 

Time: a New Irish Gariand" ( London . 1886); 

"The Witch in the Glass, and Other Poems" 

(London, 1889), and "An Irish Wild-Ktower " 

iLondon^ 1891). The first, third and l.ist of the 

volumes just mentioned contained pieces suggested 

by her experiences in Ireland. A little joint volume 

by herself and husband, "The Children Out-of- 

E)oors: a Book of Verses by Two in One House," 

was also published (Edinburgh, 1884), and all of 

those later volumes were issued simultaneously 

in the United Slates. Mrs. Piatt's foreign critics 

have been, perhaps, more generous in their 

appreciation than even those of America. 

PZCKEN, Mrs. I,UHati Hoxie, educator, 
bom in Clarksvilte, Mercer county, Pa., a4th De- 
cember, 1856. Her family moved to Michigan, and 
in that State she received a normal and university 
education. After graduation she taught for twenty 
years, her work covering all the grades of schools, 
including six years in the Kansas State Normal 
School, She has been au instructor in twenty-three 
normal institutes, and she was conductor of the 
majority of them, has contributed to educational 
and literary periodicals for many years and has 
been identified with the educational interests of 
Kansas for eighteen years. She had that instinctive 
love for the work of leaching which is marked in 
all successful educators. In iS36 she became the 



marriage, Mrs. PicKettwas a Imautiful girl of fifteen. 
Her trousseau was smuggled across the lines in bales 
of hay, and the girlish bride-to-be, taking her fate 
in her own hands, donned the garb of an old coun- 
try woman, who sold vegetables to the soldiers, 
and through strali-gy n-achod Ihe camp of General 
Pickelt, who was eagerly waiting for his youne; brid& 
From the day of her marriage she snired every 
phase of army life in camp and in battle, by the 
side of the hero whom she worshiped. When the 
war was over, an eflort was made to take from 
General Pickell the privileges given him by the 
Grant-Lee cartel, and General and Mrs. Pickett 
went to Canada. Without money and far from 
friends, it was for the heroic woman to show her 
indomitable courage. She obtained a professorship 
in belles-lettres and took care of her family, until 
General Grant insisted that the cartel should be 
honored, and the General and his family returned 
to their home. General Grant then tendered Gen- 
eral Pickett the posiiionof Marshal of Virginia, but 
he chose to accept a situation in an insurance com- 
pany in Norfolk, with a large salary. Then glad- 
ness and peace came to the wife and mother, but 
only for a little while, and she was left a heart- 
liroken widow with the care of an orphaned son. 
Again her courage shone out. The sympathy (rf 
the South was aroused, and a subscription was 
started with eight- thousand dollars from one State, 
and pledges otthousands more from the devoted 
comrades of her dead hero. Hearing of that plan 
n lola, to put her above the anxiety of temporal want ' 
Mrs. Pickett resolutely declined to accept finamJal 
I'ICKBTT, Mrs. I^asell Carbell, author, atd, and scion wcuicd a small eovemment posttioa 
^PC" '".'-'""■*''"''<■'■'. -ViiPiseniond ci>uniy, Va., in sutt\c\eiAU>¥.upv>iV\\»:rat\^''TL<iwK\. \'Ci\^\,«fler 
' '•4-''- She becanii: tJir; wife o( Gen. George E. recoveiii^s ^Tom a fi\->M«swn% acra^RM^ i^mk -»;«fc 





, and her home is 
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threatened with total blindness. As with one heart, to her for assistance in their own affairs, and so, 

the South gave her assurances of sympathy and from a general real estate business, in which there 

support, ana messages flashed over the wires that was naturally more or less legal work continually, 

she had only to command Pickett's old comrades, Mrs. Pier, under the advice of her friends, entered 

and they would rally to her aid. To her belongs upon the profession of law, in which she pays now 

the honor of uniting the Blue and the Gray in and has always paid special attention to real estate 
fraternal bonds. She has been the messenger of and probate law. In addition to the three daugh- 

Ceace, trying to reconcile the two factions and ters of her own, Mrs. Pier has brought up two 
ridge over the chasm once so broad and deep, nephews from their infancy, being assisted by her 
No woman to-day is more widely known and hon- mother in the care of the large family. She greatly 
ored than Mrs. t*ickett. Beautiful still, attracting desired that her daughters should begin business 
by her grace and dignity the worthy and illustrious life under her personal supenision. She had 
01 all circles ; gifted witli intellect and known as started alone and knew what pioneer business 
an author, though only by her pen-name, she com- undertakings meant for a woman. She wished her 
mands admiration everywhere. With health bro- girls to benefit by her e.xperience. As it was a new 
ken and the almost total loss of her sight, she venture for girls to enter law schools, she desired 
retains her position in the clerical service of the to take the course with her oldest. Mrs. Pier and 
government, in Washington, and honestly earns Kate therefore Ix-gan their legal studies together 
her own living, when she could have been heir to in the law department of the Wisconsin State Uni- 
the liberality of the .South. versity, in 1866. It was a unique precedent and 
PIISR, Miss Caroline Hamilton, lawyer, brought the talented pair immediately into public 
bom in Fond du Lac, Wis., i8th .September, 1870. notice. Their companionship was evidently so 
She was educated in the public schools of that city pleasant, their manners were so perfect and their 
-and was graduated in the classical course of the aims so high and womanly, that they met with gen- 
high school, after studying nuisic and perfecting eral kindness and pronounced courtesy. In May, 
herself in various womanly accomplishments, until 1892, Mrs. Pier received a distinguished appoint- 
ready to enter the law school of the Wisconsin ment ; she was made court commissioner. 
University. That she did in 1889, finishing the ^ PIBR, Miss Kate Hamilton, lawyer, bom 
course in 1891 and receiving: the degree of LL. B. in Fond du Lac, Wis., nth December, 1868. Her 
She belongs to the firm in Milwaukee, Wis., of father's name was C. K. Pier, a lawyer by profes- 
which her mother and two sisters are the other sion. He was the first white child bom in Fond 
members. She is paying special attention to admi- du Lac county, in 1841, and Kate, the oldest of 
ralty and maritime law and will make it a specialty, three daughters, was born on the same farm. Her 
The women of Wisconsin should certainly appre- mother's maiden name was Kate Hamilton. Both 
ciate the fact that their legislature has been far her parents' families were originally from Vermont, 
ahead of those of very many .States in granting During the childhood and early school life of Kate 
privileges to, or rather, declaring the rights of H. Pier, as she is known (her mother being also a 
women. That Caroline H. Pier will follow in the lawyer and distinguished as Kate Pier, without the 
footsteps of her mother and sister in helping to initial), she lived cm the homestead farm just out- 
liberalize the code still more is a very natural belief side the limits of Fond du Lac. She attended the 
on the part of those who have watched the re- Cierman and Knglish academy, where she learned 
markable career of the legal quartette thus far. the (ierman language, which has enabled her so 

PIBRf Miss Harriet Hamilton, lawyer, successfully to i)raclice law in Milwaukee, Wis. 

born in Fond du Lac, Wis., 26th April, 1872. .She Later she went to the public schools and was grad- 

is the third daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Pier, uated from the I-'ond du Lac high school in 1886, 

and a sister of Kate H. and Caroline H. Pier. All just twenty-five years after her mother had grad- 

the daughters of Mrs. Pier have received her uated from the same institution. A university 

maiden name, Hamilton. Harriet was educated course was then nuich desired, and Kate woulS 

in the public schools of I^md du Lac, Madison and have entered upon it well prepared for special hon- 

Milwaukee, and was graduated from the Milwau- ors, but her mother's an.xiety to be with her and 

kee high school in 1889. .She entered the law to have her begin business life under her personal 

djpartment of the Wisconsin l^niversity soon after, supervision led to their both entering the law 

and at the end of two years she took her degree of department of the Wisconsin State University in 

LL. B. With her sister she is now studying the September, 1886. Both mother and daughter 

Polish language, all having practical knowledge of accomplished the two-year course in one year by 

the German. The Pier family cannot fail to be taking the work of the junior and senior classes 

known in future as the family of woman Lawyers. simultaneously. Kate 11. Pier therefore received 

PIBR, Mrs- Kate, court commissioner, born the degree of LL. B. in 1S87. She was ver>' po0- 

in St. Albans, Vt., 22nd June, 1845. Her father ular with the faculty and students, and was elected 

•was John Hamilton, and her mother's maiden name vice-president of the senior class. After receiving 

was Mary Meekin. Both parents were of .Scotch- her degree she returned to Fond du Lac for one 

Irish descent. Kate Hamilton was educated in the year, where she did some law business, but also 

public schools of Fond du Lac, Wis., and she .s|>ent much time in perfecting her knowledge of 

taught there for about three years. .She became German and stenograi:)hy. In 1888 she removed 

the wife of C. K. Pier, of Fond du Lac, in 1866. with her parents to Milwaukee and went into the 

Her father died in 1870, and since that time her law department of the Wisconsin Central Railroad 

mother has lived with her, thus making it possible for a year. .Since that time she has been in gen- 

for Mrs. Pier to accomplish what no other woman eral practice and has steadily gained in reputation 

in America, or in the world, has done. She has for remarkable intellectual vigor and solid legal 

made a lawyer of herself and lawyers of her three accjuirements. She won her first victor)- in the 

daughters. MLsses Kate H. Pier, Caroline H. Pier Supreme Court of Wisconsin in September, 1889. 

and Harriet H. Pier, with herself, constitute a law In 1894 she was admitted to i)ractice before the 

firm now practicing in .Milwaukee, Wis. Mrs. Pi(*r .Supreme Court of the I'nited States. SK^ •jJv^^^* 

began busine.ss life by iissuming the charge of her practices beloTv; \W VviCivix?\ ^wCs. ^\\\\vi v^'cvvco^ 

mother's and her oivn shnrc of a large estate left (^i iVve W\sU\cVs. Vtuxw \>c\<i V>^\\Ov\ -kvx^ \yjv\ ^ 

by her father, //er .s(/cce.ss therein broir.^ht others \V\sco\as\i\ sV\e TiiCVA\'<is *iN^v^ wv^wV «cfv Q»v>xv^2«i 
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and respect. She has; done some very praiseworthy 
le^lative work, spending many weeks in looking 
alter bills in the interest of women. 

FIBRCS, Hrs. QUzabetta Cumines, poet 
and author, bom in Fulton, N.Y., in 1N50, She comes 
of good American ancestry. Hergrandf.ither, Levi 
Cumings, served with some dislinciion in the War 
of 1812, and three of her great-grandfathers served 
their country in the Revotulion. RoRer Williams, 
the founder of Providence, was an ancestor upon her 
father's side, and her mother, whuse maiden name 
was Harriet Hartwell Perkins, had in her veins the 
blood of Samuel Gorton, even mure llian the ardent 
Roger the champion of ri:ligious liliirty; the in- 
ventor, Joseph lenckes; )uhn Crnndall. who was 
sent to jail for holding Baptist meetings, and Ed- 
ward Wanton, who, from being an assistant in 



colony with four governors, one of whom was the 
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ereat-grandfather of Klizabeih, As a child, Mrs, 
I'ierce loved buuks iiiid, as she phrases it, "all out- 
doors." She says she was remarkable for nothing, 
Kiive fleetness of foot. There were plenty of books 
in her home, but she counted that day lost which 
«as spent entirely indoors. The grass, the flowers, 
the birds, the insects, even the snow and the rain 
were her intimates. At about the age of eight she 
1>e^an her litcraiy w<irk by writing a dialogue', 
which she tiiught her little schoolmates during re- 
cess. The teacher, overhearing the performance, 
.isked Elizabeth where she found it. " I made il 
lip." 

citsed the small author of fal; 
to exorcise the evil demon by means ot a ruse brant h 
well furnished with thorns. The dots of blotid 
upon her frock, where the thorns had impressed 
their exhoralion to truthfulness, made no mipres- 
sion upon ?Ilizabetli's spirit. After due apology to 
the parents, the Ivnchcr made tliv dialogue the chief 
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feature of the "last day of school." Curiously 
enoueh, in spite of that early suggestion of future 
possibilities, the bugbear of Elizabeth's boarding- 
school days was composition- writing. In 1869 she 
became the wife of Rev, Geoige Ross Pierce, a 
man of much culture and refinement. About 18^6, 
over her maiden name, she began to write stones 
for children, which appeared in '' Wide-Awake," 
the "Independent" and "St. Nicholas." Later, 
she be^n to write essays, under the pseudonym 
"Rev. Uriah Xerxes Buttles, IXIX," for the ■Chris- 
tian Union." and in those have appeared many 
shrewd and, at times, somewhat biting com- 
ments upon mattcrsand things. A curious incident 
of tiiat part of her work has been that what was 
pure liction has been taken by people, of whose ex- 
.isteiice she never heard, for pure fact, or, more cor- 
rectly, a description of perfonnances in which they 
have taken part. Mrs. Pierce's sloriL-s, vvrses 
and essaj'S have appeared not only in the publica- 
tions noted, but also in "HarjM'r's Weekly," 
" LJppincotl's Magazine " and on one occasion the 
"Scientific Munlhly." Her only long slorits are 
"The Tribulations of RK'mver Mi.-ck. r • pub- 
lished in "Belfonl-s Magazine" for M.n, 1689, 
and "The Story of an Artist." in " Mu^i " In 
1891 she published a juvenile serial, ' Vhitilda 
Archambeau Van Dorn," in " Wide Awak. .' and 
she had a serial in " Little Men and Wuiikii " tor 

PZERCQ, Mrs. Jane Heans Appleton, 
wife of Franklin Pierce, the fourteenth President of 
the United States, born in Hampton, N. H , lath 
March, 1806, and died in Anduver, Mass., and 
December, 1863. Her father, Rev. Jesse Appleton, 
D. D., became the president of Bowdoin College 
one year after her birth. Miss Appleton renived a 
liberal education and was reared in an atmosphere 
of refined christian influences. She was a bright 
child, but her health was never strong, and she 
grew more and more delicate and nervous as she 
advanced to womanhood. In i8.!4 she becami- the 
wife of Hon. Franklin Pierce, then of Hillsbor- 
ough and a meniber of the House of Kepresent- 
atives in Washington. Three sons were Dum to 
them, two of wh()m died in early youth The 
youngest, Benjamin, was killed 6th January, itt.si, 
in a railroad accident near Liiwrence. Miiss. His 
death, which happened in the presence of his 
parents, shocked ilrs. Fierce so that she never 
fully recovered her health. In 1838 they reinovi^il to 
Concord, N. H., where both are buried. Mrs. 
Pierce's illness kept Mr. Pierce from accepting 
various honors that were tendered to htrn bv Presi- 
dent Polk. When she went to the White House as 
mistress, she was in an exhausted condition, but 
she biire up well under the oncruus duties of her 
position. In 1857 she went with her hu^haiid to 
the island of Madeira, where tliey remainid fur six 
months. In 1857 and 1H58 tiny tr;ivcled in Portu- 
gal, Spain. France, Il<ily, Switzerland. Kii^land 
and Germany. Of her reign in the White House 
it may be said that her administration u.l^ diarac- 
terized by refinement and exaltaliun. I'l'liti. s she 
never liked. All her instincts wtTc in tli hue of 
the g(M>d and the'lovely in life. She w.i-, 1 ■■[H.-cled 
and achiiited bv her cotemporaries. 

PITBLADd, Mrs. Euphetnla Wilson, was 
born in Edinburgh, Scuil.ind. Ilt-r I.11I1' r was a 
lawyer and wiis of the sinie family as I'n.f John 
Wiiaun, belter known as "Christopher North." 
Her mother was a near relative of Dr. Dick, the 
christian philosopher and astronomer. She re- 
ceived her education ill Eilmbw;^^a.vA\cv'^'\^-Niwt 
Ion HaW, Tii-.« tt\e o\4 cWs "A 0\«Sw.^ , "^--w^^^;- 
\u that cuWte a\\ \\ve, a.Mi'^tvV'i -««<; o\i\\v»'^ ■*-''^ 
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French and converse in it during school hours, that Temperance Union, woman's sufTrafre assodations. 
they might speak it fluently. She received there a woman's foreign missionary societies and before 
thurouf;h musical and vocal education and the op- the . legislature in the capitol in Hartford, Conn., 
portunity of hearing classical music. Afterwards, and she hns been sent a dulegate to the annual 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union convention 
, inNewYorii, the annual Woman's Foreign Mission- 
ary Society in Lowell and Boston, Mass., and to the 
National Woman SufTraRC Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C. She has contributed articles from time 
to time to several {papers on that and other related 
t<^ics, besides p;iving addresses before clubs and 
societies. She is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and an honorary member of the Campello, 
Mass., League, of which she was the first president. 
She id a mcml>er of tlie National American Woman 
SufTrage Association. Slii' is a charter member of 
the Woman's Educational and Industrial Union of 
Providence, R. L, where her husband was at one 
time stationed. She has had five children, two only 
of whom are living. 

FITTSING^R, H». ^liza A., poet, bom 
in Wi-sthamplon, Mass., iSlh .March, 1837, Her 
father was of (German descent, and a most humane 
man. Her mother was of Anglo-Saxon birth and 
blended unusual [>ersonal attractions with a nature 
bold and aspiring. At tlie age of sixteen Eliza 
was the teacher of a school in her native State, and 
she afterwards occupied a position as proof reader 
and reviewer in a large sten-otype establishment in 
Boston. She went to Califunua, where she soon 
became known by her stirring war-songs and 
poems written during the Civil War. Her pen has 
kept pace with the march of thought that leaves its 
marks ujion the present age. She writes wholly 
from inspiration. Her heart is filled with pliihin- 




EL'PIIEMIA WIL.SON I'lTBLADO. 

in this countr>', shv <;ijt up, and often participated in, 
conceiis, and at one time was leader of a chcur. 
Mrs. Pitblado was a student in the Cliautautjua 
school for severul years. She also studied drawing 
and painting, but liad m it miich time for llie de\-elop- 
ment of Uiat tilent. H.-r hotiic iti KdiiUmruii hav- 
ing been bniken up afier the death of her father, 
she Ciime lo America ti> live with her oldest sister, 
llie wife of a Presbyterian minister. Here she be- 
came tlie wife of Kev. C. B. I'ilhlado, I).l>.,ofthe 
Metbddist l''piscopat Church. .Slie hiid previously 
bocome a member of that church and was greatly 
interested in its services, esjiecially those in which 
women minht s|H:ak, h.iving been deprived of that 

frivilege in the Presbyterian Church, the church of 
er father. She engLiged with lii-r husband in 
evangel i.-itic wiirk, anu hns lid his meetings and 
supplied bis pulpit. She heli>td in the infjuiry 
mei-tings of the Boston Tabernacle, in respon.se to 
a call frcmi Rev. I). L. Mootly for such christian 
workers. V.'heii the woman's crusade wa.s inaugu- 
raled, she h:is ready to work with the Woman's 
Christian Tenipemnc-e Union, and has been atl 
active nieniher ever since of that organization. 
While her husband was pastor of a church in Man- 
chester, N. H., a great ti-iii[ieriiiice wave passwd 
through the Slate, and Mrs. Pitblado was invited to 
give ten)]>erance addresses in many towns and vil- 
lages, and she organized the Woman's Christian 

Temperani'e Union of Nashua, N. H., with about ' ' ~' 

sixty memlxrs. She always believed in the kli/a a. riTTSiNOKR, 

rwht of a sister with her brnilier to cijual oppor- 

fiMAhwA^rci'fi/c.iIiiJit find work, and to that endshe thropj' and abhorrence of oppression. Freedom 

ia»a(/noc.i/fd//if jJv.mcementof wiiiiK-ninevery and jus^iw to all is iier molto. She accepts the 

omtnmt-iit of life. Ill (heir behalf shii has simken Vheotv ot tumcMWA'Cwm. evtCntsSvimriAam the mate- 

Dcloni convi^iitiuiis of the Woman's Christian t\a\ (uim, ani vUe \a.tve4 vT.\w*wsik '^vw^ 
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obtained, to prepare it for its immortal destiny. That 
idea is embodied in a number of her most remark- 
able poems. She was chosen the poet for the 
fortieui anniversary celebration of the raising of the 
first American Hag in California. She wrote a 
stirring poem for the four-hundredth annivereary of 
the binn of Martin Luther, which was recited by 
herself and others on that occasion. Her poems 
are varied and numerous. With the exception of 
eight years spent in the northern Atlantic States, 
she has lived In San Francisco since the daj's of 
the war. Her home is with her only sister, Mrs. 
Ingram Holcomb, who is known among her friends 
as a woman of sterling qiMllties. 
FLXUPTON, Mrs. Hannah R. Cope, Wo- 
"s Relief Corps workt-r. born in Hanover. Ohio. 




the convalescent soldiers were entertained in the 
home of Miss Cope, After the close of the war 
she became the wife of Mr. Silas W. Plimpton, 
jr., of Providence, R. I., and moved to Caldwell 
county, Mo., residing there nine ;^ears, and moving 
from iliere to her present home in Denison, Iowa. 
She has always taken an active part in church and 
temperance work, having served as treasurer and 
secretary in various societies, and as secretary of the 
local Woman's Christian Temperance Union for 
fifteen years. At the institution of John A. 
Loean Corps. No, 56, In March. 1885, in Denison, 
witn Mrs. McHenry as its president, Mrs. Plimpton 
was her secretary- The following year Mrs Mc- 
Henry was elected department president, and Mrs. 
Plimpton served as department secretary. The 
Bert year she was department ia';iituting: and install- 
ing officer, and in 1SS9. during Mrs. Stocking's ad- 
ministration as department president of Iowa, she 
was department secretary, working again with 
Mrs. McHenry, who was department treasurer. 
In December, 1889, Mrs. McHenry was elected 
conductor of John A, Logan Corps No. 56, and 
Mrs. Plimpton was her assistant. They both 
served in that capacity until the National con- 
teiiiiiiii, held in Boston, 5ih August, 1S90, when 
11, IS appointed national secretary of the Wo- 
I<>^hef Corps. In the fall of 1891 she was 
■ I matron of the National Woman's Relief 
' ; , . H inme, in Madison, Lake county, Ohio. 

PLOWMAN, BlTB. Idora M., author, bom 
near Talladega, Ala., in 1843. She i; 
her pen-name " Belsy Hamilton." 
dauEhtrr of the lale Oen. William B, 
and of Mrs. Martha Rohy McClelUn. 
traced thi.- Iint:at;i.'(-if his fjmilv m Wiliia 
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ants from Oliver Cope, a Quaker, 
America with William Penn m i66i. Her father, 
Nathan Cope, and mother, Elizabeth Taylor, were 
reared in West Chester, Pa. After their marriage, 
in 1833, they emigrated to the "Far West," to 
eastern Ohio, Columbiana county, where their 
daughter Hannah was bom. In the town of Han- 
over. In 1856 Mr. Cope moved to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to give his children better educational advan- 
tages. In a few years Miss Cope became one of 
the teachers in the public schools of that city, 
teaching for four years In ML Auburn. It was dur- 
ing that time, in the spring of 1863, after the battle 
oTShiloh. when the wounded soldiers were sent 
up the Ohio river to Cincinnati, and a call was 
made for volunteers to help take care of them, that 
she, with her mother, responded and did what they 
could in ministering to the needs of the sick and 
Afllicled ones, providing many delicacies and such 
thiiws as were needed in a hastily-improvised hos- 
(dtal. Finally the old orphan asylum wa.<i secured 
and fitted up as comfortably as possible, and caWed 
tbe Washington Park Military Hospital. Many of 




of Scotland. He wa.^ a graduate of West Point, 
and before the Civil Wm "cvtV-i "S\t (*&.■« s 
Br\Rad»M-Get\CTa\, ctnwEttatvSw?, "C^t TiSvv'aa. ^*l 
of the counWes o^ ■\'!».aAefa.,0.a.'s tox*."^"-^ 
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Ala. While quite young, Iilom Elizabeth McClellan, 
became the wife of a hrilliain ytruiig lawyer, Albert 
W. PUiwinan. c)f Talladega. Mr. Plowman died 
suddenly a few years after mnrriage. Recently 



IXUMB. I 

after his death she look charge of his estate, 
was elected vice-president of the Union National 
Bank of Streator, III., of which her husband had 
been president for years. She is a woman <rf liberal 
education, sound business judg;nient, great tact and 
wide experience in practical affairs. She is inter- 
ested in temperance H'ork. Her work in that refoim 
began in 1877. She was one of thecharter members 
of the Woman's Temperance Publishing Associa- 
tion. She was one of the charter members and 
originators of the temperance hospital in Chicago, 
111, Since 1890, while retaining her business inter- 
ests in Streator, she has made her home in Wheaton, 
111., in order to superintend the education of her 
four children, who are aUending school there. Mrs. 
Plumb is as successful a home-maker as she is a 
business woman and financier. 

PlfUNEETT, Mrs. Eoniette H., sanitary 
reformer, born in Hudley, Mass., 6th February, 
i,S26. Her maiden name was Harriette Merrick 
Hodge. The town, though a community of 
f.inners, had the unusual and perpetual advan- 
l.i>;e of an endowed school, Hopkms Academy, 
which early in the century was a famous fitting 
school, and even after its prestige as such was 
eclipsed by Andover and Exeter, it still aHbrded 
exceptional opportunities to the daughters of the 
town, who could better be spared from bread- 
winning toil than the sons. There Miss Hodge 
obtained her early education, alternating her 
altendance in school with terms of teaching in 
ilii- district schools in her own and adjoining towns, 
111], in 1845, desiring to improve herself still farther, 
she became a pupil of the Voung Ladies' Insiitttte 
of Pittsfield, Ma=s. , at thai time one of the leading 
schools in the o.umiT. Thtre. in 1846, she 



Mrs. PlouTnan became the wife, in Atlanta, Ga., of 
Capl. M. V. Moore, of the editorial stafiof the At- 
lanta "Constitution." Theirhomeisin Auburn, Ala. 
" Betsy Hamilton " is the author of innumerable 
dialect sketches depicting the humorous side of 
life, life as seen by netsell on the old time planta- 
tions, and in the backwoods among the class de- 
nominated as Southern "Crackers." Her first 
sketch, "Betsy's Trip to Town," written in 1871, was 
printed in a Talladega paper. The article revealed 
at once the fine and wonderful genius of its author. 
She was afterwards regularly engaged for a number 
of years on the great southern weekly, "Sunny 
South," and on the "Con,sIiluIion," papers pub- 
lished in Atlanta. Ga. Her articles were entitled 
"Tlie Backwoods." " Familiar Letters," and"'Belsy 
Hamilton I0 Her Cousin Saleny." At the personal 
request of Mr. ConanI, the editor of "Harper's 
Weekly," several of her sketches went to that 
paper, and were illustrated as they appeared in its 
columns. The late Henry W. Grady was her 
warm personal friend and aided much m bringing 
her talent before the world. Her articles have 
been copied in some of the European papers. 
While the "Betsy Hamilton Sketches" have given 
their author a wide fame and deseri'ed popularity, 
doubtless her highest and most popular achieve- 
ments have been reached in her public recitations 
and impersonations upon the stage of thecliaracters 
she has so vividly portrayed. Her acting is to the 
very life; it has ijeen pronounced of the very 
highlit and most superb order, one writer calling 

/iert/-e ■■/of 7(.-flereon " among women. was graduated, being one of the first class nrho 

FlirUStB, Mrs. Xf S-, financier, bom in Sand recewed dtp\ovnas. She taught m the school s 
Luke. JV. v., 2inl /iiue, 1841. She has lived vn vear, and \hevi \«cATOe \!hc -(ivW (A Winv. Thomas 
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Klly absorbed in domestic duties and the care of a 
ge family. In 1869 he had a very important 
share in tlie establishment of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health, the first Stale board estab- 
lisht-d in this country. Mrs. Plunkett became 
greatly interested in sanitary matters through her 
husband's influence, and was especially anxious to 
awaken in the women of Anierica an interest in the 
theory and practice of household sanitation. She 
was convinced that, if thu women of the country 
would iiifomi themselves of what is needed, and 
see that it is put in practice, there would be a great 
gain in the .saving and lengthening of life and in 
making it more effective and hapjiy while it lasts. 
To promote that cause she wrote many newspaper 
articles, and in 1SS5 publishi-d a valuable lxx>k 
"Women, Plumbers and Doctors." containing 
practical directions for securing a healthful home, 
and she probably would have continued to Tullill 
what seemed a mission to her, had not a great 
calamity befallen her only son. Dr. Edward L. 
Plunkett. In Ills twenty-first year, while studying 
to become a mechanical e[i"ine»;r, he bt-came 
totally blind. After the first shock and grief were 
passed, he resolved to study medicine and enrolled 
nimself as a member of tile College of Physicians 
and Sutneons of New York, his mother becoming 
his reader and constant assistant. Through the 
use of pictures and mtNJels. she was enamed to 
make herself his intelligent helper, and by taking a 
five-year course instead of the usual three, he was 
graduated with honor and at once set about the 
instruction of medical undergraduates in the 
capacity of "coach" or "quiz-master," a work to 
which he brought great enthusiasm and indomitable 
will, and in which he had achieved notable success, 
when, in 1H50, after a week's illnesii. he died. The 
work to which Mrs. Plunkett had dedicated herself 
having thus fallen from her bands, she at once 
resumed her pen and returned to sanitary subjects, 
though at the same time producing other articles, 
|>olitica1, educational and Eestlietic, for various 
magazines and journals. One on the increasing 
longevity of the human r.ice, entitled "Our Grand- 
father Died Too Soon," in the "Popular Science 
Monthly," attracted wide attention. Her leaning 
towards the prevention and healing of disease is 
ever conspicuous, and she is probably most widely 
known in connection with the establishment and 
growth of a cottage hospital in Pittsfield, Mass., 
called "The House of Mercy," started in 1874. of 
which she is president. It was the first one of its 
class, to be supported by curreiit contributions from 
all religious denominations, in this coimtry. She 
belongs to the great army of working optimists. 

FOLK, Mrs. Sarah ChildresB, wife of James 
K. Polk, eleventh Governor of Tennessee and 
eleventh President of the United States, bom in 
Murireesboro, Tenn.. 4lh September, 1803. and 
died in Nashville, Tenn., leth August. 1891. She 
was the daughter of Joel and Elizabeth Childress. 
of Rutherford county, Tenn. She «as ediicatc'd in 
the Moravian Seminary, Salem, N. C, and on ist 
January, 1824, she became the wife of Mr. Polk, 
then a member of the legislature of Tennessee, of 
which during the previous session he had been 
clerk. They took up their residence in Columbia, 
Maury county, where Mr. Polk bad for some time 
practiced law. The following year he was elected 
to Congress, and she accompanied him to the 
National Capital. There she became noted for her 
quick sympathy, ready tact and graceful manners. 
' irely and inspiring womanhood, and for 
- ■ ■ r hu ■ • • 
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Klitical life .she seconded. Theirs was a union of 
art and life, full of strength and blessing to both, 
growing in tenderness and devotion. Mrs. Polk 
stamped herself on the social life of Washinf^on 
and impressed all with whom she was brought into 
contact as being a woman of deep piety and pro- 
found convictions, a noble character made up of 
strength, individuality and gentleness, clinging 
love and single-hearted devotion to her husbanti, 
relatives and friends. Her experience in the 
National Capital prepared her for the duties that 
devolved upnon her as the wife of the governor of 
the State in 1S.19. In Nashville she became at once 
the social leader. She was as successful as Mr. 
Polk was, though he was then declared to be one 
of the most statesmanlike, prudent, thoughtful and 
conscientious of the governors of Tennessee. 
After a brief season of rest from oflicial cares he 
was elected President of the United States. In 
1845 they again became residents of Washington. 




During his term of ollice Mrs. Polk achieved her 
greatest successes as a social leader. As the mis- 
tress of the While House she set an example of 
American siniplicity that has become one of the 
traditions of the presidential mansion. Gentle, 
dignilied. courteous, aimroachable and bright, she 
was esteemed equally i>y the high and the lowly. 
Well-informed, thoughtful, vivacious, her conversa- 
tion had a charm for all, while she kept strictly 
within the sphere of a true and noble womanhood. 
In domestic life she did not neglect the little duties 
of the household, while she kept in sympathy with 
her husband's deeper cares. She banished dan- 
cing from the President's mansion and wine from 
the table, except at the State dinners, and it was 
all done so kindly that none were ofiendcd. Upon 
the close of his term they journeyed homeward by 
way of New Orleans ai\dU\«tA>Bfi.\aivi^\-™'«,'5\a^ 
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the greatness of our country and stated it to be his 
intention to cross the Atlantic, accompanied by his 
wife, and pass a year in foreign travel before set- 
tling down in the home he had purchased in Nash- 
ville. A few days after his arrival in Nashville, 
Mr. Polk was seized with cholera and sur\'ived but 
a little while. He died generally regretted. His 
widow since then and until lier death lived faithfully 
devoled to the memory of hci dead. She gave herself 
with earnest purpose to the work of malting others 
happy. She was a center of social attention in the 
city, and with KracioiLS l;u:t and unfailing kindness 
she made her circle bright. Having no cliildren of 
her own, she took a little niece, two years old, 
and reared her with motherly care, from her she 
received the dutiful and loving devotion of a tlaujjh- 
ter, and her a[;e was gladdened by the voices of 
children and children's children gathering about 
that daughter and hi-r child. 

FOIfliARD, Hiss Tosephine, poet and 
author, born in New York, N. Y.. 17th October, 
iti34, and died there 15th August, iKgi. Her 
father was a ii:itiv e of Xew Brainlree, Mass. While 
he was a child, the family removed to Cazenovi;i. N. 
Y, On reaching his majority he went to New York 
City to make his fortune, and succeeded in a few 
yeare. liy his o\ni efforts, in becoming one of the 
leiiding architects in the metropolis. .Miss Tolhtrd's 
mother was of good old Puritan stock, well edu- 
cated, and a woman of noMe impulses. At an 
early age Josephine gave evidence of poetic tilent, 
and, while a pupil in Springier Institute, she wnitc 
a jXH'm desini)tive of Cole's pictures, the "Voyage 
olLife."' which were then on public exhibition. 
That «as hi-r first publisht-d poeni. In school, 
cum|K>sition day was her delight, anii her efforts 
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appeared in the Harper periodicals and in the 
New ^'ork " Ledger." She was a frequent 
contributor to those periodicals. She wrote many 
stories, among them the "Gypsy Books " Her 
later works were written in words of one syllable, 
"Our Hero, Gen. Grant," "Life of Christopher 
Columbus," "Theltihie for Young People" and 
"The Wonderful Story of Jesus." When the 
Sorosis Club was organized, she was one of its 
charter members. Owing to her contiiuied ill 
health, she felt constrained to withdraw She re- 
mained in warm syinpiithv with the club and was 
alwa>*s inti-R-sted in its welfare. 

FOIflfOCK, Mrs. Louise, pioneer kinder- 
gartner, bom in Erfurt, Prussia, 29th October. 1831. 
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account, and commenced her literary work In vielded her young life that her child might live, 

earnest. Executing a commission from Mr. Shar- Mr. Clark again married in a few years, and to this 

land, of Boston, she selected seventy songs from union several children were bom, of which two are 

the German for which slie wrote the words. Then now living. When Genie Clark was eleven years 

she translated four medical works for Dio Lewis, old she went to Washington, D. C, to be with her 

and a number of historical stories, besides writing father during his second term in Congress. After 

for several periodicals. In i86r her " Child's Stor>' his death in 1879, she returned to her former home 

Book " was published. Among the kindei>;arten and lived with her guardian at his country seal 

works received from Germany was a copy of Lena near Iowa City. Two j*ears were afterward spent 

Mofgenstem's "Paradise of Childhood," which in Schellsbui^h, Pa., with relatives. AttheaKcof 

she translated in 1S63 into English. Adoptin;; the fourtei-n she was fitted in tile public schools of 

system in lit-r own family, she l>ccanie so enthusi- Iowa City for the University, from which, after the 

aslic on the suliject that she sent her daughter fresliman year, she was sent to Callanan College, 

Susan to Uerliii, where she took the teacher's in Des Aloint-s. where she studied two years, 

training in the kindergarten seminary there. There she met and bcc.ime the wife of Carl H. 

In 1861, upon Ihe ri-oucst of Natliaiiii-l T. Allen, Pomeroy, a son of the president of the coHege. 



principal of the English and chissical school in After their marriage .Mr. Pomeroy look the chair 
VVest NtwUiii, Mass., Mrs. Pollock opened a kin- of history in the college, and Mrs. Pomeroy re- 
der^nrten hi connection therewith, the first pure mained as a pupil. Both iiflerward retnrned to 




kindergarten in America. During 1363 she wrote Iowa City and entered school, the one in the post- 
four lengthy articles on tlie kindergarten, which 
were published in the "Friend of Progress" in 
New York. Those were among the earliest con- 
tributions to kindergarten literature in this country. 
In 1S74 Mrs. Pollock visited ISerlin fur the purpose 
of studying the kindet^arten system in oixtralion 
there. Upon her return to Anieiicn in October, 
1874, the family removed to the city of Washington, 
where her Le Droit Park Kindergarten was opened, 
and her series of lectures to iiwlhers was com- 
menced. Her sixty hygienic and lifly-slx educa- 
tional rules, which she wrote in connection with 
those lectures, were fimt published in the "New 
England Journal of Education." Other works 
from her pen are the "National Kinderg;arten 
Manual" (Itoston. 18S91, " National Kindergarten 
Songs and Plays" iBoston. 1S80). and lier latest 
song-book, ''Cheerful Echoes" (Boston, 1888). 
She continues to write for educational papers. In 
1880, dirough President Garlield, who was a patron 
of her daughter's school, she presented a memorial 
to Congress, asking an a|)pro|>rinlion to found a 
fri-e National Kiiidci^arien Normal Schnol in 
Washington. That was signed by nil the chief 
educators of tliis country, hut was unsuccessful. 
Nothing daunted, she presented [mother memorial 
to Congress the next year through Senator Harris, 
of Tenni-ssee, and the aucceetlinjj year one by 
Senator Ingalls, of Kans^is, but without success. 
Then she turned from Congress to pro\idence. and 
with bi'tter succi-ss, for, after giving a very profit- 
able entertainment on izth lehriiar}', 18S3, the 
Pensoara Free Kindergarten, with the motto, 
" Inasmuch as ye have done it to the least of these, 

ye have done it unto nie," was opened. In order (JKNIk ii..\kk iomerov. 

to raise the necessary funds lor its condnuance, a 

subscription list was started at the suggestion of graduate law departnuiil, [inil the other in the 
Mrs. Rutherf.>rd [J. Hayes, who, during her life, was collegiate. In i-SSS tiny niuvnl to Seattle. Wash., 
ft regiihir siil)S(:riber. 'Ihallist has had the names of and afterward In llo'ini^iin. in tin- sanu St^ile. In 
all the I'resiilentswith their cabinets, andtheschool Seattle .^l^s. Ponu-rny lor the first tiinr iua<le litera- 
has liecn maintained bv subscriiitions ever since, ture a niatttr of business as well as ple.i-iire, con- 
In connection with that kinder^iarlen Mrs. Pollock tribulingto the '■Press" "Washington .M.'iga;!ine," 
has a nurserv maid.' tniining cl.iss in the care of "Woman's journal" of Boston. " Pacific ChrLs- 

youiigchildren. In Bullalo.San l''rands,-ro. Bnslon, lian Advo<raie. rime." " West Slion-." and 

Chicigo and ullur places, nursery maids' training other publications. Mrs. I'oinerov writes bright 
schiKils li.ive laielv been ojiened ui>on somewhat and strong stories, sketches and essavs. but it is 
the same ]ilan. .Mrs. Pollock i> 1 lie principal, with chieflv as a oix-t she is known. H'lr verse is 
her daughter, of the National Kindergarten and delic.ite. faiiciliil and ])nre. She is ,in omnivorous 
Kindergarten Normal Instilulc, fur Ihe training of readi-r. 

teachers, over a hundred of whom arc fiUing POND, Mrs. Nella Brown, dramalic reader, 
honorable positions thruughoul the country. born in Springlicld. Mass., 7ih .May, iSsS. Her 

POHGROIT, Mrs. Genie Clark, author, maiden n.ime was Nclla Frank Brown. She is an 
bom in Iowa City, Iowa, in .\pril, 1867. Her accomplished render and stands in the front rank of 
father. Rush Clark, when a >iiung man, was an the women of America who have m.ide th«w vv.M't 
Iowa pioneer. Bodi p.irents were college gradu- upon the v\a\fonn. Wt ^Mkivti,'i^^.'v.t\t»V«.xa-K'5v, 
ates. Her muilier iias a teacher. The mother was antmwittwX.v^'i^'*'^''''^''''^ '^'i^'''^'^'^'^'^'^"''^" 
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some years, and afterwards moved to New York, 
where he died, while Mrs. Pond was quite young. 
The family Ihi-n went to Middletown, Conn., and 
finally became permanent residents ol" Boston. It 
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I 




I'OOLE. 

lirst re^iarcontribtitions to the press. Interrupted 
for some time by domestic duties, her contributions 
were resumed in the "Cuntinent " and "Manhat- 
tan " magazines. Those consisted chiefly of illus- 
trated articles upon the arts of decoration, and 
have been followed in various publications by a 
large number of critical and descriptive essays 
upon thoseand similar topics. Herseriesof articles 
applied to the house has appeared in the " Home 
Maker," another in " Good Housekeeping," and a 
large number of her illustrated articles appeared 
from timetotime in the " Decoratorand Fumislier" 
of New York. In litem have been funiished orig;)- 
nal schemes for house decoration, which have been 
widely copied. Another series, "From Attic to 
Cellar," was furnished to the "Home Magazine," 
and a still longer series. "The Philosophy of Liv- 
ing," was contributed by Mrs. Poole to "Good 
Housekeepmg. " In spile of her fondness for art, 
all her bjsles incline her rather to studies of a 
nature purely literary, ethical or reformatory. 
Upon one or another of those topics she has fre- 
quently given conversations or lectures in drawing- 
rooms. In those fields also her papets have found 
acceptance with the "Chautauquan," the "Arena." 
the "UnionSignal," the "Ladies' Home Journal" 
and many others. During several years she edited 
with success a column upon "Womanand the House- 
hold " in a weekly newspaper of a high character, 
and also wrote leading editorials for journals on 
ethics and reform. Herlast book, entitled " Fruits 
and How to Use Them" (New York. 1891). is 
unitiue and has attained a large circulation. Mrs, 
Poole is known as an enthusiastic worker and 
advocate for the advimcement of women, with their 
higher utiucatioii, S\\c h.i'i In.-, ti .tlnu.^t tVi.iii ilir; 



was there Mrs. Pond's iiaturiil dramatic talent h< 
came known to a few friends, who induced her 1 
become a member of the Park Dramatic Comi>.iiii 
an amateur organization of great excellence. SI: 
appeared for tne first time as Margaret Elmort i 
Love's Sacrifice" and achieved an instantaneous 
success. She remained with the company durii 
that season, and her great dramatic talent secur 
for her a widespread popularity and won recognition 
from prominent professionals. She received numir- 
ous flattering offers from managers of leading nicl- 
ropolitan ilieaters, but refused them all, having 
conscientious scruples against gtung on the sl.igc. 
Mrs. Thomas Barry, then leading lady of the Boatun 
Theater, became greatly interested in her and .iii- 
vised that she appear uoon the lyceum platfurm .i'; 
a. reader, prophesying tnal she would soon become 
celebrated. Through Mrs. Barry's exertions an 
engagement was effected with the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau, and Mrs. Pond at once assumed a position 
and gained a popularity which successive seasons 
have only served to intensify. In iSSo she became 
the wife of (Jzias W. Pond, of Boston, the well- 
known manager of musical and literary celebrities. 
Her husbantfdied in February, 1893. Her home is 
in Boston, Mass, 

POOIfB, Mrs. Hester Martha, author, artist 
and critic, w,~<s born in western Vermont, about 
1843. Her maiden name was Hester M. Hunt. 
She inherited poetical and literary tastes, which 
developed by study and travel. At nn early 
age she wrote poems and stories, which were often 
lablished. After she became the wife of C. O, 
w/fi and white taking an extended lour through 
""", she fumislied a series of letters to dai\s 
%i,ivhJGh was begun her 
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beginning an olTicer of Sorosis, is a member nf the 
New York Woman's Press Club, and believes that 

\ng o( a nciti\e wo'mB.viVvQoA, "ansiMi^j"— * 




verses, always tender and graceful, are to be found 
in "Harper's Encyclopedia of Poetry." Her 
present residence is in Metuchen, N. J. 
POFB, Mrs. Cota Scott Pond, bom in 

Sheboygan, Wis., and March, 1856. She is a 
second cousin on her father's side of General Win- 
field Scott. Her father was bom in Calais, Me., 
and her mother in St. John, New Brunswick. 
After marriaee they went immediately to the West, 
settling first in Sheboygan, in 1850, and then moved 
to Two- Rivers, Wabasha, Minn., Chippewa Falls, and 
finally settled in Eau Claire, Wis. Aliss Pond was 
the third in a family of eight children, three g;irls 
and five boys. Slie attended the public schools 
regularly and added to her already robust constitu- 
tion by outdoor games, until she was fifteen years 
old. She could run as fast as the buys, who were 
invariably her playmates. There were no books or 
libraries in the town, and from fifteen to twenty-one 
years of age she devoted herself to music and social 
interests. She desired above all things to finish 
her education in the University of Wisconsin, Her 
father was a successful inventor of machinery and 
booms fiir milling and log);ing purposes. Her 
mother was indefatigable in hercare of (he children. 
"The question of expense w.is a rrucial one. with so 
large a family to support, but it was decided that 
her wish should be gratitied and, in her luenty- 
second year. Miss Pond entered the Slate Univer- 
sity. She was unable to interestherself particularly 
in mathematics or the languages, but whatever 
related to the English and lo nislory, literature, 
rhetoric !ind oratory was especially attractive. She 
decided to fit herself as a teacher of oratory and, 
not wishing to finish any prescrlbi-d course in the 
university, after studying there three years, she set 
out for Boston alone in i83o. one of the first young 
women in her city, in those days, to go away from 
home, and adopt a profession. She entered the de- 
partment of oratory of the New England Conserva- 
toryofMusic. In 1883 she was graduated first in her 
cla3s. For one year afterward she taught with her 
professor ill the conservatory. While there, she 
was much interested in woman's work at the polls, 
in woman suffrage and temperance, and because ol 
special work done alone in the hardest ward of the 
city, where no woman had ever labored before, she 
was invited by Mrs, I-ucy Stone to help them organ- 
ize the State for woman suffrage. Miss Pond hail 
intended to teach for (en years and then go West and 
take up the work for women, but she decided to 
accept the proposition. She continued the work and 
organized eighty-seven woman suffrage leagues in 
Massachusetts, more than had ever been organized 
before, arranged lectures, spoke in the meeting 
and raiseil money to carry on the State work for six 
years. Although engaged in that work, she was 
interested in every reform. Her first great eflbrt 
in raising money was in 1887, when she organized 
a woman suffrage bazaar. It was held in Music 
Hall, Boston, for one week. Over six-thousand 
dollars were cleared. After that most of her time 
was spent in raising money for Slate work. While 
teachmg in the conser\'atory. Miss Pond arranged 
five-minute sketches from Dickens. Shakespeare 
and other authors, and presented them with her 
scholars to the public in the conservatory. In 1S89 
she arranged national historical events In the same 
way to raise money for the State work. The 
inventive mind of her father showed itself in that. 
The pictures for dramatic expression arranged 
themselves, in one evening, spontaneously in Tier 
mind. She called it "The National Pageant" and 
copyrighted her programme. The idea was not at 
first received with enthusiasm by some of the 
proounent women of Boston, Two only stood by 
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her and said " Go on." " The National Pageant " 
was given in Mollis Street Theater, gth May, 1889, 
The nouse was crowded at two dollars per ticket 
It was a grand success. Over one-thousand dol- 
lars were cleared at one mating performance. 
Miss Pond decided to give up her State work, 
devote herself to "The National Pageant" and 
give it for various societies of women to help them 
raise money to carry on their work. Seconded by 
Mrs, Mary A. Livermore, who had always been to 
her as a godmother in her Boston work, and by a 
prominent business woman of Boston, Miss 
Amanda M. Lougee, Miss Pond made her venture 
and carried it into the large cities of the country, 
and has given one |>erformance each month since 
then for local societies, and raised many thousands 
of dollars for charitable purposes. She gave it in 
Chicago, in the Auditorium, the first historical work 

g'ven after the decision by Congress ti> hold the 
olumbian Exposition in that city. In one night 




six-thousand-lwo-hundrjd-fifty dollars were cleared. 
While in Chicago, Miss Pond met a man of ex- 
cellent business ability, Jnhn T Pope, who 
assisted her in the pageant for over a year. They 
were married 29II1 December. 1891, and make their 
home in Chicago, 

POPE, MrB. Marion Manvitte, poet and 
author, born In La Crosse, Wis.. 13th July. 1S59. 
She is the daughter of Mrs, Helen A. .Manville, the 
well-known author, of L^i Crosse. Marion was 
an active, intelligent and precocious child. In her 
early childhiKid she wrote verses in great numbers, 
and most of her work was surprisingly good to 
come from the pen of one so young. Some of 
those earlier productions she included with later 
ones in her first published book, "Over the 
Divide" (Philadelphia, i8«8|. The volume has 
passed through several editions, and the c.r.v\«. ^S, 
hish tepnti: V\a\t TfcLWt'X \v Vamot^A-J . '^'*-'«^.^ 
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ilraniatic rtaders. Miss Man\-ille became the wife Napoleon I. in 1807, for her skill in drait-in^ and 
oil 32nd September, 1891. of Charles A. Po]>e. of painting. She afterwards painted under Beniamin 
Valpaniiso, Chili, atid her permanent home will ht \Vi;st, wlio gave her his palette of colors which, 
in that city. She traveled after marriage in Cuba with some drawings presented to her by Vemey, 
are siill praservea in the family. Mrs. Porter s 

. _ .. . . , e.irly life was spent in Madison, Wis. In 1877 she 

went lo Cliicaf;o and made her first venture in jour- 
nalism as correspondent for the Milwaukee " Sen- 
tinel " and the Cincinnati "Enquirer," contribu- 
ting frequently to the Chicago "Times" and 
" NewSi and to the Wisconsin " State Journal." 
Shi.- became a member of Ihe " Inter-Ocean '* staff 
and was promoted successively to religious editor, 
dramatic editor, and finally as writer of special 
articli-s. In 1879 she went to New York as cor- 
respondent for several western newspapers, and 
while there was ret^iilarly on the staff of the New 
York " (irapliic," and a frequent contributor to the 
New York "Sun," and occasionally to the "Her- 
ald" and "World." She contributed to "Har- 
per's Maga;<ine" and " Bradstreet's, " and wrote 
the priiie sketch in a Christmas numl>er of the 
"Spirit of the Times," which was entirely made up 
of contrilintions from the eight best-known women 
corrt-spondents of America. Later she visited Eu- 
rope, twice ascorreS|>ondent for New York and west- 
ern papers, and after she became the wife of Robert 
P. Porter, journalist and stalislician.she accompanied 
him on his industrial investigations abroad. She 
wrote a scries of letters for a syndicate, embracinff 
thinv of the principal jiiurnals of the country, and 
special letters to the New York "World," Philadel- 
phia "Press." "National Tribune." and other 
papers. mi)St of which were reprinted in England. Up 
to Ihe time of her marriace she wrote prindpally 
under the pen-name "Cress." When Mr. Por- 
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M.iiKl. lMii.Hh;iii Kiiss<ll. her gr.md-iiiirle, was At-W.K hohhin's TdRTRR. 

oil.- of tli.- .omniissioii. rs wli.i n.-Kotiatid the con- 

chuHnix in-.itv iiilli C.n-.it Urii.iin in C.lieiil, iinil Ii-r ffiunded the New York " 1'res.s," in 1887. Mrs. 

laitT 11. is- /fiim-.((rr;i/(-rif;i()I.nli,irv to Swidiii. Uis Porter joined Ihe editorial stall' and contributed 

n7/i- \i.i'-iiliii:iiftl in th'sclioi.Irif M.icl;Liiiir.mnv.iii, s\i>-cv.»\ i\TVW\e=., w\™\\ AWiwAiid wide-spread atten- 
« m. < >Ln,i:iiri, and reiciiv.l a i.-,.ld m.d.illVom \i..u. S\w t'OittM'lN\i,Vi«\«"*V>A.«*.ra«i«saais».«ii. 
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the condition of the working classes abroad. Dur- 
ing Mr. Porter's residence in VVashin^on as SUi>er- 
intendcnt of census, Mrs. Puner has been occupied 
with family cares and social obligations, and has 
written only in aid of woikinz women, educational 

Eropects and in belialf of suJlerin^ children. She 
as recently assumed the editorship of a paper in 
eastern Tennessee, In the duvelopment of which 
part of the country Mr. Poittr is gieatly interested. 
FORTSR, Mrs. Florence Collins, temper- 
ance worker, bum in Caribou, Me., I41h August, 
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las a cultured woman, the dauK:hter of an English 
rmy officer. Miss Porter's early years were spent 
1 New York and in their summer home in CaLskill- 
n-the-Hudson. She was educated in New York, 




pletine 

their home in New Haven, Conn. The mother 
died several yeare ago. and Miss Porter has kept 
her home in New Haven, whi-re, wilh her servanLs, 
she lives in Rnglish style. I ler hooks have a lai^e 
sale. H er first suci'ess was "Summer Drift-Wood 
for the Winter Fire." Notwithstanding the fact 
that she has been an invalid fur years, her pt^n has 
been busy and prolific, and illnoss has not been 
sufBcient to break her courageous spirit or to check 
the operations of her bright, active, well-stored 
mind. Her work is all of the mural order, but she 
is by no means a sickly sitntimentallst. Her books 
are healthful in tone. As a writcrof quiet religiotis 
romance she stands in Ibe first rank. Fastidious 
critics in both secular and religious papers com- 
mend her work for its evident and successful mis- 
sion to the world, (graceful style and pure English. 
She has published thirty-three or more volumes. 

POST, Hrs. Amalia Barney Simons, woman 
suHragist, bom in Johnson, Lamoille county, 
Vt.,30th Jaiju:irv-, tU.^b. _ Her ancestors were promi- 
nent in early AmeiiL:iii history, one of Ihem, Thomas 
Chittenden, being the first Governor of Vermont, and 
several were ollicers in the Revolutionary War and 
in the American army and navy in the War of iSii, 
Mrs. Post is the daUKhter of William Simons and 
Amalia Barney, of Jiihiison. Both parents were of 
sterling integrity and p.it riot ism, and of great 
strength of character. Miss Simons, in Chicago, 
1864, became the wife of Morton E. Post, and with 



1853, Her father, Hon. yamuel W. Collins, was 
one of the enrlypioneeisof Aroostook county. Her 
early surroundings were thusu inci<lenlal to a new 
country. In November, 1S73, she Itecatne the wife 
of Charles W. Porter, a Ciiii}creg:ilioiial clerg>'nian. 
Besides the pastorate in Ciiribou, her husband has 
also a church in Old Town and U'inllirop, their 
present home. Her inti-r-.-sts have bitn longer 
identified with Caribou, for not only were her girl- 
hood d.iys spent there, but ten years also of her 
married 'life. At about fifteen yi-.irs of age she 
began to write for the news|).i|iers and periodicals. 
Since then she has done more or less jotini.ilislic 
work and li^us als.i coiitribnud short sIclH lies and 
Stories to various public, it ions. During the last 
five years she liasljeeii intervsted in public tem- 
perance reform, with good success as a lecturer. 
She first caiMC into pulilic wurk u)Hin the platform 

through her husband's en<iiiirngenient. influence ' 

and co<)|)eratiiin. At the fornvilicin of the Non- j 

partisan Woman's Clirisli.m Temperance Union, 

in Cleveland, Ohio, in ifiSg, she was chosen I 

national secretary of literature and press-work. 

In that capacity she is noiv actively engaged, with amalia barnkv simons post. 

plenty of work to do and widening iwssibilities. 

PORTER, Miss Rose, religious novelist, was her husband cross.,-d the iihiins in 1.S66, settling in 
born in New \'ork, N. \. I ler father, Da\id Col- Denver, Colo., and niuvlns; tu Ctii;-iiCT>™;,"^H«-.''>^ 
tins Porter, was a wealthy Neiv Yorker. He died 1^67. w\\Me >.\\e\ \\a\e wi\tt \\sv4. N\ex NA-^^Nw 
Jo i&fS, "hile Rose was an inftint. Her mother WyomW,- has W-n d>.su\-j\Cvv:w:*\tei-»;\&«'CS\'e.'S>**>i 
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s the possessor of a mass ol 

, „ __ ___., ^_ ^_ ^ ..making. She had concealed 

than to any other individual, is due the fact that the her practice of rhyming and was so mortified, when 
women of Wyoming have to-day the ri^ht of suf- her older sister discovered her work, that she 
frage. In 1(169 the first legislature of Wyoming thnist her productions into the fire. She continued 
Territory granied to women the right to vote. The to write verses all through her school-days, and in 
movement was an experimental one. and few ex- 1846 her poems were being published in the "Sun- 
pected that the women of the Territory would avail day Magazine," the "Advance," the " Golden 
themselves of the privileges granted by the law. Rule," " Life and Light," the " Floral World " and 
That the movement was a success and became a many other periodicals. She has written in prose 
pemianent feature of Wyoming's political history a series of leaflets for the Woman's Board of 
was due to the dignified and wise use of its privi- Missions. She has been an unobtrusive and c^li- 
leges by the educated and cultured women of the gent worker in various lines. Her husband, C. R. 
Territory. Without lessening the respect in which Post, to whom she was married in i86i, was a 
they were held, Mrs. Post and other prominent business man in Springfield. He has encouraged 
women quietly assumed their political privileges her in all her good works. They have three sons, 
and duties. Mrs. Post was for four years a mem- two of whom :ire engaged in business in Fort Worth, 
ber of the Territorial Cecitral Committee of the 
Republican party. Several times she served on 
Junes, and she was foreman of a jury composed of 
six men and six women, before whii-h the first 
legal conviction for murder was had in the Terri- 
tory- In 1871 she was a delegate to the Woman's 
National Cunveniion in Washington, D. C, and 
before an audience of five-thousand people in Lin- 
coln Hall she loUl of woman's emancipation in 
Wyoming. In thefall of ifiyi the Wyommg legis- 
lature repealed the act granting suffnge tii women. 
Mrs. Post, by a personal appeal to Governor 
Campbell, induced him to veto Ihe bill. To Mrs. 
Post hes.iid; "I came here ojiposed to woman 
suffrage, but the eagerness and fidelity with which 
you and your friends have performed political 
duties, when called upon to act, has convinced 



enjoy those rights." A deter- 




mined effort was made to p; 

governor's veto. A canvass of the members had 
shown Ihnt th<j nt.-cessary two-thirds majority would 
probably be secured, though by the narrow margin 
of one vote. With political sagacity equal to that 
of any man, Mrs. Post decided to secure that one 
vole. By an earnest a])p<.*al to one of the best edu- 
cated members, she won him to its su]>port, and. 
uiKin the final ballot being taken upon the proposal 
to pass the bill over Ihe governor's veto, thai man. 
Senator Foster, voted "No," and woman suffrage 
became a pi-nnaiiency in Wyimiing. From 1880 
until 1884 nlrs. Post, whose husband was delegate 
to Congress from Wynming during that time, 
resided in Washington, D. C. By her serial tact 
and sterling womanly qualities she made many 
friends for the cause of woman suffnige among those 
who were inclined to believe that only the forward 
or immodest of the sex deslri-d suffrage. For the Tex., where Mrs. Post now ntakes her home. She 
past twenty years slie has been a vice-president of has of late years done some writing, but she no 
the National Woman Suffrage Association. In longer wields her pen regularly. 
1H90, after equal rights to Wyoming women had POST, MiBS Sarah £., physician, bom in 
been secured irrevocably by the constitution adopted Cambria. Wis., 2nd November, 1853. She studied 
by the people of thi- new State. Mrs, Post was made in the Milwaukee schools and was graduated from 
president of the conimiltees having in charge the the high school in that city in 1874. She thnt 
statehood celebration. On that occasion a copy entered the training school for nurses connected 
of the St.ite constitution was presented to the with Bellevue Hospital, in New York City, from 
wonicn of the Slate by Judge M. C. Brown, who which she was graduated in 18^6, later beaming 
had been president nf ihe constitutional convention a student in the Woman's Medical College, New 
which adopted it. Mrs. Post received the book on York Infirmary, from which she was graduated in 
liehalf of the women of the Stale. i.SSi. Dr. Post has practiced in medicine in New 

POST, HrB> Caroline I^atlitop, poet and Yot-k City, has been represented in medical liters- 
author, bom in Ashford, Conn., in 1814. Her ture, and in 1885 founded "The Nightingale," the 
ancestry niiis back to the New Kngland Puritans, first paper in the world published exclusively in the 
In her youth her family removed to Hartford, Conn, interests of nursing. 

After her marriage she lived for some years in POTTER, Mrs. Cora Urquliart^ actor, was 

Pitlsfii'ld, Mass., after whichshelivedinSpringfield, bom it) New Orleans, La. Her maiden name 

/// . for twenty-five ye.-irs. In that town she did the was Cora Urquhart. Her father was a wealthy 

grLJiUr and the \>ctter part of her work. She bas c<«ov\-?\a'nl.M, at\d Cora in childhood lived « life 

tvritien verse since her childhood daj-s. At Ibe oUl:veV'jTO';a\sovivVcvcvV\'c\4,»ino>xTv4ftd,bv wealth 

ngv of seven yean* .she was a rh\mer, and at Ibe and tthned aswciaves. \vi Vw wi««i-4a:j!. -^^ 
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l^siiowed a talent ior recitation, and she was early bearing letters of introduction from a number of 

^ngaged in amateur thtatricals and in eloeutionarj' the most prominent social leaders and press men 

'ainmenis. She became tlie wife oi James in the I'nited States, shy was warmly wclcumed, 

& Poller, of New York Ciiy, a m;iii oi wealth and during her first season became a gt^neral fnvor- 

■' '"e in llie cirdes where she was invited to give her 

POTTS, Mrs. Anna M. I,oneBhoie, physi- 
an and medical lecturer, born in Attleboro, now 
l.anghome, Bucks county, Pa., 16th April, 1829, 
She was otle of the tlass of eight brave young 
Pennsylvania Quaker girls graduating from the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia, in 1853. Tliat college was the firit 
one ever chartered wherein a woman could earn 
and secure a medical degree. The commence- 
ment e;(ercises on that memorable oecasion were 
marked by the hoots of the ntale medical students, 
by the groilns of tl)e established medical practi- 
tioners, and by the taint applause of the friends of 
the l»rave girls. It is pleasant to record that each 
member of that pioneer class has won an enviable 
position in the profession and in the scientific 
world, Mrs. Potts, whose maiden name was Anna 
M. Longshore, was twenty-lwo years old when she 
was graduated. She «'as witliout means at her 
graduation, yet she soon established a lucrative 
practice in Philadelphia. Her health became 
somewhat impaired, and she moved to Langhome, 
Pa., in 1857, where she became the wife of Lam- 
bert Potts, one of the merchants [here. A few 
4 later, Dr. I-ongshore, now Dr. Longshore- 
i, moved to Adrian, Mich., where she speedily 
to a high position in her profession. She bc- 
; imbued with the belief that a physician's 
, sacred dutv is to prevent rather than cure 



nnd high social standing in the metropolis. After 

feer marriage she took a prominent part in New 

»ork aodtity, and soon became famous locally as 

■ reciter ana emotional actor. In iS!^7 :>Ik' umii 

to Europe to study, and soon annomui-il tn Iim 

■'family and friends her intention to adopt ili'- --i.i^' 

was a profession. In the Haymarket TlKatLi. Lin- 

vdon, Eng., she made her debut as Anne S> ivt:^ltr 

in Wilkie Collins" " Man and Wife."' The Engli.sh 

Cridcs praised her work. In June, 1887. she played 

Paustinede Bressier in "Civil War," and Inez in 

"Loyai Love," in the London Gaiety Theater. 

^he made her tirsi professional appearance In New 

^ork City, 31st Octol)er, 1887, in the Fifth Avenue 

Iter. In 1888 she brought out "Clfopatra" 

superb style, and in that role she eclipsed all 

^er former successes. In 1890 she went to Aus- 

i professional tour, and was very «(ll 

In 1891 she went to India and iva-- 

mthuBiasUcally received. Mrs. Potter is a hand- 
""Jwwnan. and her stage work is characteri?,eil 
^earnestness, directness, simplicity and 

^R. Ulss Jennie O'Neill, actor and 
leader, bom in Wisconsin, in 1867. She 
r debut in Minneafinli-:, Minn., meeting 
Uately with decided mmi-s';. I'.iii.r.- she 
_dbeen longoiLt her talent ;iiir n u .i iln ,i[i. rKi.ni 
I Major Pond, under wlios.- rlii, ,11. m -h, ^n].-,:- 
lently underlook her first tmii- ilii-iiii!:li,.ni ihe 
istem Stales. Many in \Vashmgli>n rrmernlK-r 

■ performances, which led lo her becoming a disease, and to that end she gave many private 
llvorite in Washington society, introduced by Mrs. lectures to her patients. Her addT«saK& -sist^*! •*«> 

rDolph. and partinilarly and very corilially iavOTa.b\v iccewviWiv'i.^t 'aaftA'oA'si.V'^**^**-^'*^ 
' rfftjWie/teI/j).isier-r.eneral, In London, ^KSii^te^A^- S(\e cow,weftt5A ^^_2 ««*»■ 
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towns. The firsi city ut any consequence which Aurora, and she received a Ihorough educaliuuS 
she visited as a lecturer was San Francisco, where Her musical trend was early visible, and ir -'-"-•^ 
she appeared in 1S81. She then visited the princi' hood she readily played by ear all the a 
pal coast towns, north as far as Seattle and south heard on the violin, her favorite instrument. VVliiid 
still a child, she began the systemiilic sillily uf Ihfl 
violin with Professor William Lewis. She studied 
with him for seven years, and in 1H81 lilie ucci, 
panied him to Kurope, where she studied one y 
m Leipzig with Schradict, and attcrwani « __ 
Danckler, in Paris, and with Joachim, in BcTlEft 
She returned to the United States ana made " ' 
debut in Chicago, 111., with the Thumns an^ea 
in June. :SS6. She v 
she has played c 
the countn-. She 1 
houses. Her playing is 
tone and fine techniciue 
ficult work usually aor 
master of all the finer 
that alone distinguish the 
merely skillful technician. 

PRATT, Kiss Hamiah T., „ , 

in Brooks, Me., i^h July. r854. She is the dau, 
ter of Josejjh H. and Martha E. Prail, promuii 
in the Society ot Friends. .Miss Pratt is a *" 

preacher. When six years old she felt impf 

to preach the gospel. When eleven years old, ina 
public audience, she was much wrought upon ' 
service, but she did not yield until she was fi 

^^^^_^^^_ n years of age. At a large convention in N 

I i^^l port, R. I., for the first time she nililrusseti 3 public! 

f 1^1 audience. Miss Pratt was edurali-d in the common J 

I ^H schools and in the Friends' Collcgu In l'n>vidence, \ 

I ^^ R. I. VVTien nineteen years o( ukl- she siepped'H 

Bk , into public fields, laboring for a lime in tempcran " 



lo San niego, Cal. In May. 1883, she sailed with 
her party, then consisting of seven, (or New Zea- 
land, where, from Auckland to Invcrcargal, the 
largest houses were packed to listen to the words 
of wisdom Ihnt she so eloquently uttered. In 
November, 18^, she stood before an audience of 
fuur-thousand-tive^hundred people in the exhibition 
building, Sydney, New South Wales, where sfic 
was introduced by Charles A. Kahlothen, United 
Suites Consul. She received a greeting there 
which was repeated in Melbourne, Brisbane iind 
the larger interior towns of the colonies. In 
November, 1884, she sailed for London, England, 
where she delivered her first lecture in the large 
St. James Hall, on the night of 17111 February. 
1885. She spent nearly three years in the United 
Kingdom, lectimne in all the chief provincial cities 
and repealing her lectures in London at frequent 
intervals. In October, 18S7, she relumed to Amer- 
ica, making her first appearance in Tremont Tem- 
Plc, Boston. She then appeared in Chickering 
[all, in New York, and from there went to Califor- 
nb, lecturing only in the large cities. Just five 
years from the time she sailed for the Antipodes, 
she stood before an audience in the Baldwin The- 
ater, S.Tn Francisco, Cal.. that packed that build- 
ing to the roof. In January, 189a, the dose of her 
lectures in the Grand Opera House, Indianapolis. 
Ind.. was marked by an unusual scene of enthusi- 
a.sm. Dr. Longshore- Potts has made a fortune 
and has demonstrated the possibility of delivering 
popular medical lectures tree from any trace of 
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FOWBLL. Hisfl Maud, virtuoso vio'. . . r— 

nam in Aurora. III., in 1867. Her father. Professor Vieiote v\\a\ c.i?,amja.v\ 
fowcll. Has principal 0/ the piiblia si:*»oo\s ' " ' "' ^ '" "" '*" 
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innde for her to lecture in v-nrioiis parts ot the 
State. In 1876 she went lo New York City and 
ndilresscd large nudiCTTtcs. In 1885 she accompH- 
nieJ Mrs. Hoag, of Canndn, on nn evangelistic 




I'KESTON. 

mice worker. In 1848 she published a volume crf| 

poems, entitled "Cousin Ann's Stories," 

whii^h Inave been widt-ly 

Woman's Mediciit CnlL l,. 

opened in the fall of is^< !. < : . .i> ^inioml 

llie first appliciints (or .1. : >.i-. )irad-l 

iiated in the first comiu' I llfyt.atJ 

tile close of the sessiuu >ii k-.^i ,uyJ iS-,i. ■■•--■ 
remained as a student after eradu^liuu, and Ji. . . _ 
spring of 1852 she was called to the vacant chair ■ 
of physiology and hygiene in the college, whidi ■ 
she finally accepted. She lectured In New' York, \ 
ilaltimore, Philadelphia and many olhur Tuwns 00 
hygiene, and everywhere she drew large audicncts. 
Her winters were passed in Philadelphia, lecturing 
in the college. Miss Preston atid her assodales 
oliiiiiiii'd :i charter and r.iised funds to establish a 
111 (oiinectiun with the college, and when 
!■■ iii-d she was appointed a member of its 
>i iii.inagers, iLs corresponding secretary 
.1 insulting physician, otlices which shehda 
until the time other death. In 1S63 Dr. Preston .1 
was prostrated by ovf^rwork. Recovering ber-| 
henlth, she resumed her lectures in the college. I 
The Woman's Hospital gave the college a newg 
impetus. In 1866 I)r. Preston was elected dean otW 
the faculty. In 1867 she wrote her famous reply to! 
a preamble and resolutions adopted by the Phil* r 
adelphia County Medical Sodeiy, to tlie effect that J 
they would neither offer encouragement tu w 
ill becoming physicians nor meet them in cansulta- 

In 1867 she was elected a member of the \ 

of corporatoi 

1 second time ; 



tour in New Enjjland and New York, 
marked success. The following spring she ati 
ed a pastorate in Vermonl, which she held 
years. In I&S6 she was engaged in gospel wui 
Ohio, Iowa and Indiana, preaching lo large , 
ences with remarkable elTect. In 18S7 sIk- 
ordained by the Triends" Church and roii 
credfnti^ik of tlu'ir hii;h (•■;l(.-cni In hhnr \i ill 

of lliL-iiinsi'r.-,i'i.irk,il.lL-rU'iv,iu",.i,-r 

State. Having oiganized several 

Maine and New York, she traveled 

sively in the States and Provinces. On 23rd J m 

unry, 1889, she accepted a call to otlitiiii'- >-. 

chaplain in the Senate Chamber of AuguslM. \li , 

an lionor never before conferred upon 11 wiini.in. 

PRESTON, M1b9 Ann, physician, li^^ni in 
West Grove, Pa., in December, iSii. and diLiI m 
Philadelphia, 18th April. 1871. She was iIk 
daughter of Amos and Mni^aret Preston, bi-ili ni 
the SocieW of Friends. She studied for siim 
time in a west Chester boarding-school, and u,i, 
an industrious reader. She studied L.atrn atier 
reaching nn age of maturity. She was in parlii- 
ulnr an ardent opponent o(^ shivery. In 18^ she 
attended the meeting held in Philadelphia tor the 
dedication of Pennsylvania Hall, a building erected 
for and devoted to free discussions. That building 
was burned by a mob, and one of her most strik- 
uig ixtems, "The num'meoi Pennsylvania Hall." 
was inspirfd bv ihv conflagration, which she wit- 
aeseed. Slie did much to help the fugitives Irom 
e States, and was also a pioneer teniper- 




[lii 
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. the annual announcement for the collc^J 
session oi iSyj and 1873. During the twenty yi — ■ 
ol her medical practice she sa' "' 

lowarA? \u»nweft p^v'jsXcvMs, \«« . . 

and l\\ev ■* ere aAw.\V\e6 Vq \\(fi.\;\\ii c!nw& >j 
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PSBSTON, Mrs. Uai^aTet Tankln, poet, 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1825. She is a 
daughter of the late Dr. Geoi^ Junkin. who at 
Ihe outbreak of the war wa.'! president of Washing- 
ton College in Lexington, Va. He died in t868. 
In her young womannood she became the wife of 
Col. Preston, connected with the Virginia Militaiy 
Instituti'. She begiin to write verses when a child. 
Her first published work appeared in "Sartain's 
Magazine " in 1849 and 1850. In 1S56 she published 
her novel, "Silverwood, a Book of Memories." 
She sympathii-ed with the South in the Civil War, 
and nvmy of her fugitive poems, printed Ijefore the 
war in southern journals breathed her spirit of 
resistance to the North. In 1865 she published a 
volume of verse, "IJeeehenbrook," ilevoled to the 
Civil War, and containing her "Slain in Battle" 
and " Stnnew.ill Jackson's Grave." with many 
Other lyries 011 the war. In 1S70 she publLshed a 
second volume of verse, "Old Songs and New," 
which contains the most admirable of her produc- 
tions. She h.-LS contributed art-poi'nis to a number 
of loading magazines, and herliallails are particu- 
■■•■"" ' k. She was oni' of the most 

i to the "Southi-rn Literary 

Ser." Mer attainments are varied, and she 
e excellirnt translations from both andent 
[Klern languagis. Her recent public: 



Iiirly line pier 



\n.>s 



York, 



Sake: Poems of I'aith 

1886), "Colonial liallails. Soimels and Other 
Verse" (Bost.m, i8S;i. "A Handful of Monograjihs, 
Continental and l-JiKlish " iNi-w York. 1887I. 

PRITCHARD, Mrs. Esther Tuttle, min- 
ister and editor, burn in .Morrow cotinty. ( Ihio. 26th 
January, 1S40. Sheconiesfromaloii);lineof(Juaker 
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jhood she became the wife of Lucius ' 

Tuttle, a volunteer in the Civil War, who had sur- 
vived the horrors of a long imprisonment in Libby, 
Tuscaloosa and Salisbury to devote the remainder 
of his life to the profession of teaching. He died 
in iSSi, and in 1S84 Mrs. Tuttle was chosen by the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Hoards of her 
church to edit the "Friend's Misiuonary Advocate," 
and took up her headtiuarters in Chicago, III. 
Shortly after her removal to that city she became 
the wife of Calvin W. Pritchard, editor of the 
"Christian Worker," She became the proprietor 
of the "Mis,sionary Advocate" in 1.S86, and con- 
tinued to edit and publish the paper with a marked 
degree of success until the autunui of 189a, when it 
passed b); gift from lier liands to the Woman's For- 
eign Missiouarv Union of Friends. For tlie last two 
years she has been actively engaged as teacher of 
the English Bible in the Chicjigo training school 
for city, home and foreiy;n missions, besides acting 
as superintendent of the systematic-giving depart- 
ment of the National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union. Her talents would co]n]>ass far 
more, but frail health imposes limitations upon 
her work. Ikr present home is in Western 
Springs, 111, 

PROCTOR, Mrs. Mary Virginia, journalist 
and philanthropist, born In a i|uaint old homestead 
on afami in Kappah an nock county, Va., 2nd May, 
1854. Her maiden name was Mary Virginia Swind- 
ler. In [S58 her parents removed to Greenecounty, 
Ohio, and settled ujxtn a farm, where Mary grew to 
womanhood, receiving such educational advantages 
as the rural schools of the time could offer. When 
sc.ircely lilteen years uf age, she engaged in leaching 
neighborhood schools, but, after a p<-riod of such 
labor covering two yiars, feelijig the necessity cif a 
broader education, she entered the Xenia Female 
College, a .\lelhodist institution, where In eighteen 
months she was gradn:iled. After her graclualion 
she was engaged as a teacher in the Ohio Soldiers' 
and S.nlors' Or|>han Home, in Xenia. In her 
capacity as teaclier she mtvi d in Ih.it histitution 
until 1S79. At the time ofher incumbency Thomas 
Meigher I'roclor waseJigai;e(l in editing the "Home 
Weekly," a pajier deviated to llic interests of the 
institution, i le was a man of line abilities and has 
been connected with m.uiy of the leading daily 
journals of the ei luntry. Their aaiuaintance ended 
In marriage on a7th November, 1H79. in the Home. 
After the marriage .Mr. I'rtKior continued the 
management i>f the " Home Weekly " for neariy 
a year, wlitn they removed to Wilmington, Ohio, 
where he became the editor and proprietor of die 
"Clinton County Democrat.'' In Wilmington 
their only child, Merrill Anne Pniclor, wiis bom. 
They continued to live in Wilmington until 1883, 
and during that time Mrs. Proctor contributed many 
articles to the " Democrat." In 1S83 they removed 
to Lebanon, Ohio, where they commenced the 
lucrative and successful management of the "I.eb- 
anon Patriot " In no small di-gree its prosperity 
must l>c attributed to the foresight, prudence and 
execuIiveabiliiyorMrs. Pr.ictor. Mr. Proclordied 
13th July, 1.S91. In her widowhoixl and with the 
care and nurture of her chiKl solely upon her, Mrs. 
broken, but not dismayed. She 



ancestry, and her ministeri.al ability is inherited 
from both parents. 1 ler father, Uaniel Wood, w;is 
an able preacher, and there were a iiumlHT in her 
motber'.i family. A gay girl, strong-willed and 



assumed the management of the paper. It has 
grown in literary excellence. In addition to the 
labor she expends upon the paper, she is a regular 



contributor to the Cincituva.i.v " E-w.^ivt-etr ^^*- 
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Ohio with appointments as visitor to the Home sense, in Christ, in gratitude and joy she dedicated 
where she taught the youth in Tonner da>;s. At pres- herlile unreservedly to His service. In a few weeks 
ent she is president (>f the board of visitors. Two she was able, in answer to prayer, without the use 
judges have appointed her a visitor to the charitable of medicine of any kind, to walk three miles with- 
out injury, and returned to her own home, a 
, , . . ^ , ^- ,. . walking miracle in the eyes of all who knew her. 

Declaring to all whom she met the work wrought 
in her body and s<iul, she met incrudulous looks 
from many, and soon also with bitter opposition in 
her attempts to carr>' on a work for the fallen. She 
took up a city mission u-ork under the Woman's 
Christian Tompurance Union, where she Libored 
with interest and joy for SL-veral years. F'l.-eling 
led to opt-n a missinn of her own. her steps were 
direcli'd to tlii: old Canal Street Mission in Ituffalo, 
of which slit: undertook the charge, assisted by her 
Bible-cliiss of rtforined men. M^iny diamonds were 
gathered out of the mire and tiUh of that most 
frifilHful locality. The musical talent, which had 
formerly been ust-il for the applause of the world, 
she then dedicated to God alone, and it has since 
become the must prominent feature of her work. 
About ten years having been spent in ministry 
among the fallen, many calls ha\'iLig ciinie from* 
churches all over the land, anions them sevenl in- 
vitations to assume the pastorate of a church, she 
entered general e\an«elislic «i>rk, ami is at present 
the president of the liuffalo ISrancli of the Niitional 
Christian Alliance. It is composed of members of 



and correctional inslituliuiis of Warren county. 
She united with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
ill early life and a ptit of her time is devoted 
to its cause. 

PROSSBR, HUB Anna Weed, evangelist, 
born in Alli.iny. N. Y., 15th October, i«46. At the 
age of seven years she removed to Bulliilo, N. V., 
where she has since resided. Reared in s luxurious 
home, she sought no higher anibitiuii than the 
applause and favor of the (lorld <if fiishion in which 
she moved. As early as four years of a}^ she can 
recall deep stirrings of conscience at limes and 
heart-limgings after Ciod. Left without even the 
instruction of the Sabbath-schcxil, she grew up in 
entire ig:iorance i)f God's Word. At the age of 
fifteen she voluntarily entered the Sabbath-school 
of the Presbyterian Church in the neighborhood. 
Leaving school very young, she began the usual 
career (da "society" girl. Gradually her health 
failed under tlie incessant strain, until at last she 
was taken with a congestive chill, which was fol- 
lowed by .1 serious illnes.';. She was carticil to her 
room, and ten weary years of invalidism followed. 
Two of those years she spent in lied, and for five 
years she was carried uji and down stairs. One 
disease followed another, until finally, all physicians v 
failing, she was removed from home on a mattress, I' 
too low to realize much that was passing around 





ANNA WEED l-HOSSER. 






a Christian woman <i( great faith, who pointed her 
to Christ as the sinner's only hiipe. Then and 
thcm._ R-.ifi/ing herself for the first time a perish- 
ing sinner, she cast Jierseif Hpon His mercy and 
H-iin /ifii/cd of her inifjuities and her diseases. 
-4 wakening thus hi (he "newness of life, " in adoubte 



v.-irious evangelical churches, 
Kenmore, a suburb of RuHalo. 

PRUIT, Mra. Willie Franklin, poet, bom 
in Tennessee, in 1865. Her maiden name was 
Franklin. Her parents moved to Texas at the close 
of the Civil War, while she was an infant, and the 
larger part of her lile has been spent in that State. 
She belongs to one of the oldest and most aristo- 
cratic faniilies of Tennessee. She received a libenl 
and t.\\MUQ\t^^ «dvuiB,\.\on, While in school, she dis- 
pVavcd utvusutlX \a\ft\\ec!uu\ va>ti«^. ^!c«.«iecui to 
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write verses when she was a child, and at the age score. She calls herself "The watch-dog of the 
of thirteen years she contributed lo the local press, treasury," and her co-workers call her "Esther, 
Most of her poems have bL'cn published under the our Treasure." Her home is in Evanston, 111,, 
pen-name ".AvImerNVj'." Her reputation extends a nd sh e is busy in the good work. 

F0];i,BN, lire. Sue Tests, poet and author, 
— , bom near Coessc, I nd., yth September, iS6i, where 
she passed her childhood daj's. She is the youngest 
daughter of Luke and Susanna L. Toiisley. In 
187a she became the wife of James C. Pullen. who 
died in 1S89. At the age of eleven years slie began 
to write for the press. Mrs. Pullen was not a 
prolilic writer. Her first productions appeared in 
Uie county or State papers, but later slie found 
many channels for her work. At the age of sixteen 
vears she received prizes for her sketches in prose, 
her first poems in the Chicago "Tribune" and 
other leading papers were published under her full 
name, but notoriety proved annoying, and she 
wrote under different pen-names, finally adopting 
thai of "Clyde St. Claire," and wrote under it 
exclusively. She is an artist and can paint her 
politic f^innes n-i wHI on canvas an in words. Her 
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lUk.-i. 
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throughout the South. In 1SS7 Miss Franklin be- 
came the wife of Drew Pruit, a lawyer, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., in which city slie resides. Her fam- 
ily consists of one son. She is a ver^ enerectic 
woman and takes great interest in her city. She is 
engaged in charitable and public enterprises. She 
is vice-president of the Woman's Humane Associ- 
ation of Fort Worth, and through her exertions tlie 
city has B numl>er of handsome drinking fountains 
for man and beast. She is a meml>er of the Texas 
board of lady managers of the World's Fair Ex- 
hibit Association, and she works actively and in- 
lelKgcntty in its interests. 

PUGH, Ulss Esther, temperance reformer, 
was bom in Cincinnati, Ohio. Her father and 
modier were Quakers of the strictest sort. Mr 
Pugh was for many years a journalist in Cincinnati. 

Ej&lisber of the ■'Chronicle," and was famous for 
isstrict integrity. Esther received a line education. 
She early became interested in moral reforms, and 
soon became prominent in the temperance move- 
menL She was one of the leaders in the Crusade, 
and she joined the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union in its first meetinss. She was elected treas- 
urer of the National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and has served in that capacity for 
years. She was an oRicer of the Cincinnati union 
from the beginning, and she has given the best 
years of her Life to the work. She was publisher 
andeditor of "Our Union" for years. Herman- 
agement has repeatedly aided the national order 
in passing through financial difficulties. She is a 
dear and forcible orator, and her addresses are 
marked by thought and wisdom. She has traveled 
in temperance work through the United Stales and 
^C^mada, lecturing and organizing unions by the 




Pullen has published one volume of poems, " Idle 
Hours." Her home is now in Coesse, Ind. 

PnTNAM, Urs. Sarali A. Brock, author, 
was bom in Madison, Madison county, Va. She is 
known in literature by her maiden name, Sallie A. 
Brock. She is a daughter of the late Ansalem and 
Elizabeth Beverley Buckner Brock. Her ancestry 
includes many names prominent in the colonial and 
Revolutionary history of her native State. Her 
education was conducted privately, under the 
supervision of her father, a man of literary cul- 
ture, through whose personal instruction she was 
grounded in grammatical construction and analysis 
of the English language. She studwA -jr.*!. -^ 
tutor, a cTadMMfi ol \\arvKti 'ViTvwiitvfci, -«Vq 
Vlved tout -i^Xi vci &«, ^MtivVi- \X ^'c. -avn ™'' 



L contributors to Appleton's " Picturesque 
I rttnenca." A descriptive and critical article by her 
pen from Richmund for the " Home Journal," en- 
titled "Fine Arts in Richmond," was copied in "II 
Cosmopolita, " a journal of Rome, printed ii " 




New York and Lcmdon, a romance of life in Vir- 
ginia previous to the l:ite w;ir, is a faithful transcript 
of the conditions wliicli then existed. She has a 
work on the poets and poetry of America in prgv 
ar.itiim, uliirfi has occupied her leisure hours lor 
scleral years. She lias tivo other volumes in man- 
uscript and [uaterial for a third book. Her 
ninni.rods contrihutioris to maf;azines and other 
pcTiiidicals ciim]irise eiiitorials, descriptive articles, 
letlrrs, essaj's, extended and short stories, critiques 
and poems. I ler poems nuniher over two-hundred, 
andsiimeof Ihem have l>een widely copied. Her 
favurite metrictl structure is the sonnet. On nth 
Janu:iry. iSSi. Miss Hioi k became the wife of 
Rev. kiclLird K. Pllluam, then of New Vork, 
anil fur the liisl fviv vMrs rector of Trinity 
Clitirrli, I.iiiK- Kiick. Cuim. In December, 1891, 
Kev. and Mrs. I'mnam iTos.-<ed the Atlantic, and 
white ahroiid tr.ivcltil in Kn^land. France, Italy, 
KkVP*. Palestine ami crtlier p(>nii)iis of Syria, Turkey 
in Asia, Turkey in KnriiiK-, and Greece, teturnii^ 
throiigl) Italy, Suit/eriaiid, l-'ram-e and Belgium. 
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QUINTON, Mra. Amelia Stone, president 

iif Til.- W.^Mnns National Indian .-Association, was 
no<J,i( Mirire ill. in fill, en \..u-^. \.oni Me-.vrSNTA™-«.-,N„N . SW v„mes yf Knglish an- 
j.(l.il with ci[liiri.eri.Hiicals<.( .esUv ,wi\'\s Oi:«v«T.\n itWMniVi ^ti-im.\iiiAv'««eMa 



QUINTON. 

and Puritan New Enginnd stock. Her child- 
hood and girlhood were passed in Homer, N. Y,, 
the nearly life-long home of her parents, Jacob 
Thompson Stone and Mary Bennett Stone. Her 
father was a man of noble nature, of great con- 
scientiousness and of musical gifts, while her 
mother was endowed with energy, executive 
ability and courage. Of her three brothers one is 
a publisher, one a southern planter, and one a 
lawyer. A prominent admixture in early times 
was with the Adamses, four brothers and sisters of 
one ancestral family having married four sisters 
and brotherri of one Adams family. The son of 
one of ^ose was the father of Samuel Adams, the 
distinguished patriot. Another member of one of 
those families was aunt to John Adams, the second 
Pre^dent of the United Slates, and great-aunt to 
John Quincy Adams, the sixth President. Mrs. 
Quinton early fmished the usual curriculum of 
study pursueil in female seminaries, having special 
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aptitude for mathematics, cocii position and music, 
and while yet in her teens was invited to become 
the preceptres,s of an academy near Syracuse. She 
spent a year as teacher in a Georg;ia seminaiy. 
after which she became the wife of Rev. James r". 
Swanson, an able christian minister of that State. 
Under the eneriating climate a period of invalidism 
followed, and soon after her recovery her husband 
died, and she decided to return to the North. where, 
after teaching for a year in the Chestnut Street 
Seminary of Philadelphia, Pa,, she turned to the 
religious and philanthropic work to which she has 
given the best years of her life. At first that 
volunteer service was among the poor and de- 
graded of New York City, where she had weekly 
engagements in various institutions. One day of 
the week was spent in the prison, the almshouse, 
or the workhouse, and another in some infirmary 
or reformatory for uomen. One service was a 
weekly Bible-class for .•iai/ors briefly on shore. 



During the first temperance crusade in Brooklyn 

she j^omed the band of workers. Very soon she 
was invited to go out and represent the work, to 
organize unions, and, a litde later, was eleaed by 
the State Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
as State organizer. That service was continued 
till, much worn, she went to Europe for a year's 
rest. After a few months on the continent, she 
was drawn into temperance work in England and 
addressed drawing-room and church meetings 
in London and other cities. On the voyage to 
England she met Professor Richard Qtiinton, 
a native of London and a lecturer in institutions 
there on historical and astn>nomical subjects, and 
a year later they were married in London, where 
they continued to reside for sonie months. She 
returned to America in the autumn of 1S78, and 
Philadelphia, where Prof Quinton resumed his 
lecturing, again became her home. In April, 1879, 
her friend. Miss Mary L. Bonney, became deeply 
stirred onthe subject of national WTongsto Indians, 
and ihe missionary socitrty over which she presided 
sought to circulate a petition on the subject. The 
anniversary occiision on wliich the attempt was 
made was already overcrowded with topics, and 
the petition was therefore not presenied or read. 
A few weeks later Miss Bonney presented the facts 
she had collected to her friend, Mrs. Quinton, whose 
heart and conscience at once responded, "Some- 
thing must be done." Mrs. Quinton had had 
large experience in christian work and knew how 
to Dring a cause before the people. The two 
fonned their plan of action. Miss Bonney agreed 
to supply the means needed for printing, and Mrs. 
Quinton to plan and work as God opened the way, 
and she studied in libraries, prepared literature 
and petitions and circulated theni through Ihe 
sympathizers and helpers she gained in many 
Slates. The first petition was enlarged and she 
prepared a lea Het or faclsand special appeal, and 
sent those out widely to leading citizens, and to 
women in many kinds of christian and philanthropic 
work, and the returns, frimi thirteen St;iles, pre- 
pared by her in a roll three-hundred feet long, were 
presented to Contress in Ft-bru;irv, 1880. At the 
end of that year tliat committee of two had become 
a committee of eight and held its first meeting, 
when Mrs. Quinton reported her nearly two years' 
work and was elected secretary of the committee. 
TTiree months later Miss Bonney was elected 
chairman, and, in June, iSSi, the constitution 
written by Mrs. Qiunion was adopted, and the 
society that day elected an executive board, nomi- 
nated at her request by the pastors of the churches, 
and became the Indian Treaty- keeping and Pro- 
tective Association. Mrs. Quintan then began the 
work of witier ()rgani2ation and secured thirteen 
associate committees in five States before the 
close of the year. In the memorial letter uhich 
she wrote to accompany the petition of 18S1, she 
made an earnest plea that Congress would win 
Indians into voluniar>- citizenship by making that 
to their interest, rather than by the coercion of acts 
of Congress. In her petition-form for January, . 
18S2, universal Indian education, lands in severally 
and the full righls of citizenship for Indians were 
prayed fur. Al thai date the society had sixteen 
State committees, all of which she revisited and 
reorganized as permanent auxiliaries. A memo- 
rable discus^on in the Senate over that third peti- 
tion, which represented a hundred-thousand 
citizens, was eloquently closed by Senator Dawes. 
To-day the association, now the Women's Na- 
tional Indian Association, has branches, QftK-fc^ ox 
helpers in (oTt^ ?Aa,1.es u^ 'CtvttV.ra'OTv, Mvi.'Kwixt.'^acft 
twenly misstona m \wS\otv vtees ViNt \«wa 
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originate<lorestab1ishedbyitsincei884.andduring RAX,STON. Mrs. Harriet Newell, poet, 
isoi its missionary work was done in fifteen tribes, born in Waverly, N. Y.. ;irst October, 1818. She 
When MLss Bonney retired from the presidency of is Ihe daughter of Rev. Aaron Jackson. Her 
the association, November, 1884, Mrs, Mary Lowe youth was passed in New York, Massachusetts and | 
Dickinson was elected to the office, filling it for 
three years, when Mrs, Quinton, tilL then doing the __ __ 
work of general secrelarj', was unanimouslyelected (""T" " " 
president, and still hold^ the office. Of late years ^ ' 

allaining full health. Mrs. Quinton. though some- 
what past fifty, is at her best, and still continues 
her public addresses, many hundreds of which she 
has given in her visits to nearly every State and 
Territory, and on her last tour of many months, 
extending entirely around the Unitetl States, she 
bore a govern nient commission and did service 
also on behalf of Indian education. 

RAGSDAIiB, Mies IfUlali, poet, novelist and 
actor, bom in "Cedar Hall," the family residence. 
near Brookhaven, Miss., 5th February, 1866. Slii- is 
a genuine southerner. Her father was a Georp.m. 
Her mother was a member of the Hooker family. 
One of her ancestors was Nathaniel Hooker, a pil- 
([rim father, whose immediate descendants settluil 
m Virginia. Her mother, a eifted woman, sup. r 
vised her early education and selected her books. 
She was graduated from Whitworth College. .Slie 
began early in life to study two arts, the art of 
poesy and the Thespian art. She believes th^n pn- 
etry IS constitutional, and ahefedon works of poi-irN 
and romance. Her poems have appeared in ilii: 
leading southern papers. Her stories and novi;l- 
ettes have won her fame. As an actor, she has 
succeeded so well that she will adopt the theatrical 
profession. She has written for many northern 
magazines, as well as weekly and daily papers. 
The twin loves of her lift;, the drama and poetrA', 



Illinois, and her education v . _ _ 

scitutions of learning in the first two named States. 
Upon her removal to Qiiincy, III., she formed the I 
acquaintance of Hon. James H. Ralston, whose 1 
wife she became shortly afterward. Judge Ralston 
was a leading man in Illinois and held various im- 
portant offices in that State. After serving as an 
officer in the Mexican War. he turned his atlentioa 
again to the practice of law, seltlinz in the then 
new State of California. On their wedding 
day Judge and Mre. Ralston set out from New 
York for the Pacific coast^ enjo>ing on the <my the 
tropical beauties of the Nicaraguaii Isthmus. Fol- 
lowing the death of Judge Kalslon. his widow kit 
her home in Austin. Kev., for the East, eventually 
settling in Washington. 1). C, where her son is at 

G'esent a professor of law in the National Law 
niversity of that city. Mrs. Ralston has written 
mar.y fine poems, which, although never collected 
in the form of a volume, have been published and 
widely copied by the press. She is the author of 
"■ l-'atherless Joe," ''Decoration Day." "The 
Spectral Feast," "The Queen's Jewels" and "The 
White Cross of Savoy." far which poem King 
Humbert of Italy sent her a letter of thanks and ap- 
preciation. Her poems are very numerous, among 
hich maybe s[^eially mentioned "The Queen^ 
.-wels," written for the occasion of a banquet ^ven 
y the Woman's National Press Association of 
Washington, D. C, of which she is a member, to 
the delegates of the Pan-American Congress 
sembled in that city, and for which poem sbe has 






aave made their impress 
strength. In her acting she . 
AtT poelry alway'S dramatic. 



_ J.. . of Central and South American gDvem- 

Strength. delicacy menXs. =>\\e a:\\\ ^a^es m\ ^LtAwe interest in 
all her work. pViWanftnopic smd ^gciA Ti\oNcvn«W.i. V«xiJiBii 
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ameliorate the conditions of individuals and of so- 
ciety at large. 

RAHBATJT, Mrs. Mary T,. Bonney. edu- 
cator, bom in Hamilton, Madison county, N. Y., 
8th June, 1816. Her father was a farmer in good 
circumstances, a man of integrity, of sound judg- 
ment, of special military puwer and of strong 
influence. Her mother, a teacher before her 
marriage, was always cheerful and kind, interested 
in everything that concerned human weal, and 
especially in educational, moral and religious 
movements. Religion and an education were 
prominent in their thoughts and directed in the 
training of the son and the daughter. To the 
latter was given the benefit of several years of 
valuable instruction in the female academy in 
Hamilton, and the superior course of study under 
Mfs. Emma Willard in Troy Seminary, then the 
highest institution for young ladies in this country. 
Her committal to a christian life expressed itself 




teaching in Jersey City, N. J., New Yorli City, Dt 
Rilyter, N. Y., Troy Seminary, Beaufort and 
Robertvllle, S. C, Providence. R I., and Philadel- 
phia, Pa., she reached 1850 with wide obser- 
vation and tried and developed powers. Then, 
in order to give a home to her mother, she 
decided to establish a school of her own, and. 
inviting Miss Harrielte A. Dillaye, a teacher in 
Troy ^minary and a friend of earlier days, to join 
her, they founded the Chestnut Street Seminary, 
located for thirty-three years in Philadelphia, and 
enlarged in 1883 into the Ogontz School for Young 
Ladies, in Ogontz, Pa. Thus was she for nearly 
forty years before the world as an independent 
locator, pulling her maturest thoughts and her 



life-force into thousands of rich young lives, and 
reaching with her influence the various States and 
Territories of the Union and Canada. To an 
unusual degree she taught her pupiU to think, and 
how to thiiik. With clear perceptions, logical proc- 
esses and conclusions reached in such a way that 
they could be firmly held and vigorously pushed, 
she not only impressed her own strong nature 00 
her pupils, but equipped them with her methods, to 
go out into the world as independent thinkers and 
actors. It has been her pleasure, from the financial 
success granted by a kind providence, to secure to 
one white young man and four colored men all 
their school preparation for the christian ministry, 
and to dispense largely In many other directions. 
With very great sensitiveness to wrong and 
quick benevolence, it is not surprising that her 
sympathy has been roused for the " Wards of the 
Nation. She says: "Seeingfrom newspapers that 
Senator Vest, of Missouri, had been pressing Con- 
gress for thirteen years to open the Oklahoma lands 
to settlement by whites amazed me. A senator, 1 
said, urging that injustice! A moral wrong upon 
our Government! It took hold of me. I talked 
about it to one and another. One day my friend, 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton, visited me in my room. I 
told her the story and of my deep feeling. Her 
heart and conscience were stirred. We talked and 
wondered at the enormity of the wrong proposed 
hy Senator Vest, and that Congress had listened. 
Then and there we pledged ourselves to do what 
we could to awaken the conscience of Congress 
and of the people. I was to secure the money, and 
Mrs. Quinton was to plan and lo work." Seven- 
thousand copies of a petition protesting against 
contemplated encroachments of while settlers upon 
the Indian Territory, and a request to guard the 
Indians in the enjoyment of all the rights which 
have been guaranteed (hem on the failh of the 
nation, with a leaHet apjical to accompany it, were 
circulated during the summer in fifteen Slates by 
that volunteer committee of two and those whom 
-they interested, and the result in the autumn was a 
petition roll, three-hundred feet long, containing 
the signatures of thousands of citizens. That me- 
morial was carried to the White House, uih Feb- 
ruary, i83o, by Miss Bonney and two women, whom 
she invited to accompany her. It was presented by 
Judge Kelly in the House of Representatives the 
twentieth of that month, with the memorial letter 
written by Miss Bonney, the central thought of 
which was the binding obligation of treaties. Thus 
was begun what finally resluted in the Woman's 
National Indian Association. During ihe first four 
years Miss Bonney's gifts amounted to nearly four- 
teen-hundred dollars. She became the first presi- 
dent of the society, and continues its beloved 
honorary president, with undiminished devotion to 
the great cause of justice to the native Indian 
Americans, While in London, in 18S8, as a dele- 

K;e to the World's Missionary Conference, Miss 
nney became the wife of Rev. Thomas Rambaut, 
D.D., LL,D., a friend of many years and a dele- 

Site to the same conference, who has since died, 
od is helping in a precious way to round her char- 
acter and her life, as in her attractive home in Ham- 
ilton, [he home of her childhood, she uses her 
remaining strength in ministries to others. 

RAMSBT, Mrs. Lula A., temperance worker, 
was bom near Fort WaynCj Ind. Her father. Rev. 
lohn Stoner was a prominent clergyman of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. At an early age she 
entered the Methodist Episcopal College in Fort 
Wayne, where her education was tn^vciJ.-i im3^'jm&.. 
Immcd\ale\'^ aft« V« ^ta.Awi'CxQw *\t Nw^ti. Mi 
teach sc\\oo\. \tv \?afe *\t \KicasoKL -Owt •«*& -^ 
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Samuel A. Ramsey. LL.B,, a lawyer of Pittsbuish, taught school in Omaha and Fort Calhcsin. In the 

Pa. They settled in Woonsockel, South Dakota, latterplace, on 25th April, 1S58, she became the wife 

where they are at present living. Mr. Ramsey was of William P. Ransford, In i86alhey moved' ' " 



one of the deleeates to the constitutional 





porte, Ind,. and in 1870 they made their home i; 
Indianapolis, where they now reside. Mre. Ransford 
j':iini:d the Episcopal Church in Laporte. She was 
one of the first women to join the Order of the 
l^astem Star, soon after that sodeiy was oi^nized 
in 137a, Shejoined Queen Esther Chapter, No. 3. 
,iiid entered enthusiastically into the wortc In tt)74 ■ 
she w.is elected worthy matron, and was rejected I 
in 1875 and i376, and again in 18S4, in which capac- I 
iij- she is still serving. She was an interested 
visitor at the oi^nization of the grand chapter of 
Indiana, in 1874, and of the general grand cnaplcr 
in 1876. She became a member of the grand 
<.}iapter in 1875, was chairman of the committee on 
correspondence reported in i8j8, and was elected 
(Crand matron in 187^ and 18S0, and again in 1883. 
While filling that high office, she was an acti\-e 
olticer, makmg numerous official visits. She was a 
member of the general ^nd chapter in Chicago, 
in 1878 and 1880, and m San Frandsco in 
Mac was always in reauisition for service i 
order. She was electea most worthy general grand I 
iii^itron in the session of the general grand chapter 
hold in Indianapolis in September, 1889, and wa! 
the first general grand matron to serve under the | 
Lliaiiged constitution, making that officer the ex- 
ecutive during the vacation of the general grand I 
chapter. Her duties are such as an officer of so 
large and influential a body would naturally be 
called upon to perform, and cause her to travel j 
throughout the entire genera! grand jurisdiction. I 
She £ now a member of the Woman's Relief 1 
Corps, serving as delegate to its v:irious grand ci 



of South Dakota in 1SS9, and holds the position of 

Commissioner of the World's Fair from his State. 

Mrs. Ramsey has been identified from the first 

with the most prominent workers of the place, 

whose aim is social reform or intellectual advance- 
ment. She is an accomplished woman, a musidan 

of no common grade, gifted in painting and a fine 

elocutionist. The citizens of Woonsocket placed 

her upon the city board of education, and she was 

chosen president. Broad in her aims and charities 

and 3 firm believer in woman's power and iniiii- 

ence, she chose the Woman's Cfiristian Tempi-r- 

ance Union as the field wherein to exert Ikt 

energies and benevolences. She has been ii.ir 

years president of the local union, has laktii .111 

active part in the work of her district, for which ■.lie 

fills the office of corresponding secretarj. ;iinl 

which selected her as its representative in tho 

national convention in Boston, in November. I'^'i:. 

Her ambition is to place before girls and buys, u in 1 

are desirous of obtaining a liberal education, iii 

opportunity to pursue their ambition, by foumlin^ 

for them an industrial school, which shall l>i.' -<< 

broad and practical in its aims and methods iIi.e 

each pupil will be self-supporting while theri.. ,ili< I 

will leave the in.stitutton as master of some ui ui|>.i 

lion. It is her desire to make the school ih. 

especial charge of the National Woman's Christian 

Temperance Union. Her philanthropic interests 

are many and varied. 
RANSPOKD, Urs. Nettle, general grand 

matron of the Order of the Eastern Star, bom in 

Little Falls. N. V.. 6th November. 1838. Her pa- ventions, national and Slate, and in the department ! 
rents were from Scotland. She was reared and edu- convention of 1890, in Boston, took a prominent I 
e^ted in Little Falls. Arter graduating, in 1S57, she pat\. M c\va\'cma'ft ot the reception commitK ' 
•"ea/ to the West and settled in Nebraska. She PetroVl, s\^e tgnawe& ciL.cg\\<a\\ sgts\'jt>n'a»« 





RANSFOKD. 

Of the Iwo children bom to her, one died in in- 
fancy and the other in young womanhood. Mrs. 
Ransford, as the highest officer in the branch 
of the Freemasonic fraternity devoted to the wives 
of the members, has dislinKuished herself in many 
ways that only memljers of the society can under- 

RATHBUN, Win. Harriet H., author and 
bu^ness w.jmaa, born in I'ori JelTers.m, Suffolk 
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name, appeared under that of tier husband, and 
procured for his last moments most grateful lux- 
uries. At last husband and child were laid at rest, 
in 1868. and Mrs. Falea returned alone to New 
York City. A^ain she entered a publishing house, 
and at a sal:^ which would nave been paid 
to a man holdmg the same petition. She was 
probably one of the first women in the metropolis 
to receive her just dues. It was wliile faithfully fulfill- 
ing her duties there, she met Milton Rathbiin, 
now of Ml Vernon, N. Y., whose wife she became 
in 1873. Soon after, she began to write for 
the weekly press, and at various times has con- 
triljuted tales, sketches, essays and articles on 
ethics to a variety of weekly joumaLs. She is 
favorably known on local platforms as a speaker 
upr.n temperance and ethics. She is noted for in- 
i\ ^b.iiiit activity, benevolence and cheerfulness; 
,iiiJ is interested in every phase of woman's work 
iirui in all Sensible reformatory movements, She 
lia^ a family of two sons, the older a student in 
liartard University. 

RAT. Mrs. Racbel Beaaley, poet and 

author, bom in Anderson county. Kentucky, 31st 

January. 1&49. She is known to the literary world 

as ■MattieM'Intosh," Sheis the fifth daughter 

iif Judge Elisha Beaslev and Almeda Penney, who 

ri;ircd eight girls, of whom " Kate Carringlon " is 

loungesL When she was an infant, herparents 

1.(1 to Hickman county and selded in the town 

linton, Jud^ Beasley gave his children every 

iiiional advantage within his reach, and the 

.inuence was that the eight daughters became 

lii^rs. At the age of sixteen years Mrs. Ray 

' ■■■ I orphan by tlie death i.f her mother, her 
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HARRIET H. 



county, N, Y., i8Ih May. 1840, Her maiden naraa 
was Harriet M, Lee. She was the youngest of a. 
family of twelve children. Her father died in 1S43, 
and the large family were left in the mother's care 
and dependent upon their own exertions, as 
those who should have been friends, through 
persuasion and misrepresentation, wrested from 
the widow all her property. At fourteen years of 



age the studious little girt began to teach' ir 
port, N. v., while attending the village academy a 
portion of the year. At the beginningof the Civil 
War she resigned her position in the Brooklyn puli- 
lic schools, in order to be an assistant in a publish- 
ing house in New York City. Near" the close of 
the lebellion Miss Lee became the wife of Capl.iiii 
E. H. Fales, of the 131st Regiment New York 
Volunteei^. At the end of the war Capt Fales 

Bvchased the magazine named " Merry's 
useum," founded by Peter Parley. Disea^i. 
contracted in the army blasted all his hopes ol 
peisonal success, but the business was not allowed 
l0 5Ufii»'. With enercy extraordinary Mrs. Fales 
came to the front, ana with the help of a literar>' 
ftiend, during the decline of her husband, lasting 
more than a year, she assumed charge of both the 
departments, editorial and publishing. Finally, kaciiki. ulaslev kav. 

with the hope of prolonging his life, tne business 

was allowed to pass into other hands, while CapL later she entered Clinton Seminary, Ky., as both 
and Mrs. Fales, with their babe, sought a miloer student and teacher. For fourteen ^eac^ =,W-wai 
climate in the West. Writing done by the wife, almosv coTOtai\\\Vj etn^Wj^A™ ei.xiiaSi.^wini-'*^:^-! 
whicfa she could nvt have secured in her own enther as leacUw 01 «.M4wViMA(:ft«cva&\*Ji»i- ^g 




SgH RAv. 

spent L-vi-rj^ spare moment durinc; that time in 
writing sturius, poeniM and iiraciicni articles. Her 
last school wiTk was done in Clinlon College, 
where she acted in the capacity of liiith studi-nt 
and teacher. She became the uife of K. R. Kay, 
of Hickman county, Ky., on loth Octrilier, 1878. 
In the stimmLT of i8Su Mrs. Kay had ati att:ick uf 
rheumatic fevxT. from which her recdvery was so 
slow that a change uf climate liecaine neressar)-, 
and her husband tiHik her to Ktireka Springs, a 
health resort in Arkansas. Tliere she iinproved 
sufliciently in a short time tu resume her usual 
duties, ami ihir family settled there permanently. 
For many years she has inihili^i'd tier fondness 
for the pen by contribulini; largely to ditTLTtnt 
weeklies and periodicals. "The Kuiiii-d Home," 
a continued story, published in 1889, in a St. Louis 
weekly, gives her views on the use of alcoholic 
drinks. She is a member of the DaptLst Church. 
Her husband is a Itaptist and fills the oilice of 
dearon in that church. The " Leaies from the 
Deacon's Wife's Scrap Ikjok," from her pen, which 
have been so well receivt-d by the public, ate 
original .iiid humoruiisty written sketches from her 
daily life. Shestninglv favors woman's advance- 
ment and is a stanch advocate of temperance. 
jud^'e Kav is a lawyer and real est.ile agent with 
extensive Imsiness, and Mrs. Kay is his secretary. 
She writes daily at a desk in his (iftice, and in his 
aljsfiice has entire chiirfie of his business. In ad- 
dition to livriisual literary en (,'agem en ts. office work 
and superintend inj; her home, she edits three 
' ■< Christian Tcmperiince L'nion columns 
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she san^ in the United States, in t^ra with 
Clara Louise Kellogg and Marie Roze. From 1880 
to 18S2 she sang in opera with the Mapleson com- 
pany and in numerous concerts and festivals, in- 
cluding a tour in Sweden. She sang in the New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicaeo and Worcester 
festivals, and with the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society. Her voice is a pure contralto, of Fcmarlc- 
able strength, great range and exceeding sweetness. 
Her dramatic powers are of the highest order. 
Her profession.-il life has been a series of successes 
from besinint; to end. She became the wife, aoth 
Ume, 1882, of Charles Monsoii Raymond, of New 
York City. Since her marriage she has never sung 
in public. Her only service in song has been in 
assisting her church choir and m charitable enter- 
tainments. She is ranked with the greatest con- 
traltos of the centurv. 

RATHOND, Mrs. Carrie IsabeUe Klce, 
musici.-in and i-tlucatnr, bom in South Valley, N.V., 
12th July, 1857, Iler parents removed to Jowa 
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RAYMOND, Mrs. Annie Lotdse Cary, 

contralto singer, iKtm in Wayne, Keiniebec county. 
Me , aand October, 1842. Her parents were Dr. 
Nelson Howard Carj' and Maria Stockbridge Cary. 
She was the youn^esl in a familv of six children. 
She received a good conmnm-school education in 
her native town, and finished with a course in the 
female seminar)- in Oorli.-im, Me., where she was 
graduated in jSfij. Mer mu-ieal talents were 
shown in childliood, and :it the age of lifleen years 
her promise w;is so m:irked tliat she was sent to 
Itoston to study vocal music. .She remained in 
Bostim for six years, studying with Lyman W. 
Wheeler and singing in viirious cliurches. She 
went to .Milan, llalv, in 1S66, and slLidied with 
«liov.inni lorsi until i«68. She then went to 
Copi-nhageii, whi-re she made her di'liut in an 
Italian oijera eonijKiny. In the lirst months [>f 186S 
she sang sui-(-es.slully in Co|ienli:igen, Clothenburg 
and Clirisliania. IXiring the summer of 1868 she 
studietl in lladen-Raden wilh Madame Viardol-Gar- 
cia, and in the fall of that year she began an eii);age- 
menl in Italian u|iem in .Stoi kholm.wilh Ferdinand 
.Strakosch. Alter two months she was engaged to 
sing in the ro>;il Swidisli oiH-ra. andsangin Ibilian 
with a .S»edi-.h sn]>|x>it. In the summer of 1869 
she studied in I'ans viith Sinnor Itottesini, and in 
the autumn ol' diat yi^it slie s.nig in Italian iiiHTa 
in Itrussels. 'Iliere she signed wilh Max and Mau- 
rice .Strakiisch for a diree-year enj;.inemeiit in the 
I'liited Stales In llie winter of 1.^19-70 she 
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Knj;.. in the lirnry Lane T 
shi- relnrned t.>die I niled St.des. She made her 
debut in Steinway Hall, New V»rk Cilv, in a con- 
cert, with Nilssoii, llrigiiiili and Vieuxleni|>s, She 
then for sevend j'ears sang frecjuently and wilh 
brilliant sucii'SS 111 ol>eia and concert, a]i|iearing 
117/A C>.r/«(t.. I':,ni. ,M,irio, Alh:iiii and others. In 
t/if uiiiur uf ifi75-76 slie snng in St. I'eteisbwts 
111 :i ve.ir kiler she repe;ile(\ bet 
i'A iS77 7S aiw\ i87»-;q 



of age site 

Wits suliiciently far adianeid to play tlie caUnet 
or^an in church, havini; had the benefit of such 
inslructionas tlie small io\vn a Horded. At fourteen 
years of age slie lHj;.ni to ptav on the pipe-organ. 
Mer jirogK'ss .-ind the real talent she displayed 
warranted the desire for better instruction than the 
W.St tlien attorded. She went to HroukIj-n. N. Y., 
and|il;icid herself under the instruction ol Professor 
l..is.ir. While with liim slie paid particular atten- 
tion to the piano and org.in. At the close of her 
st.iy in Itrouklyn she went to Washington, D. C, 
and ilierc be)^i) her career as a teacher and 
oT^anKx, \Yv biAb uf whicii she has been successfiiL 
\\-t\ icw -vinwew I'.tn T[uvv\\i\.^%V: wv w^^n with the 
ease aviA sViW sVivcw Xv; %\^«.. ^a.'fnwffA. '¥<Aa3. 
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r of her instrument, her fine musical nature of Mrs. Raymond's magnetic personality and 

ind cultivated taste find little (litfieulty incorrectly always charms [he audience. In lulv, 1891, she 

■lendp ring the works of the great masters. In 1B77 was director of music in the Crete. Net>.. Chautau- 

T>he became the wife of P, V. M, Raymond, and qua Assembly, during which a number of successful 

concerts were given. 

RAYUOND, HrB. Bmma Marcy, musical 
composer, born m New York, N. Y.. 16th March, 
1856. She is the daughter of Dr. Eraslus Egerton 
Marcy, of New York City, She showed a remark- 
aole aptitude for music at a very early age, havinf; 
composed her first song before the completion of 
her fifth year. She inTterits her musical talents 
from her parents, both of whom are gifted amateurs. 
She was reared in an atmosphere ofmusic, and had 
the advantage of studying under the best teacheis 
who visited this country. She studied the piano 
with Gotischalk and Raccoman, vocal mu^c with 
Ronconi, and counterpoint and harmony with the 
bestCerman masters. Her musicalsympathiesare 
almost entirely with the Italian and French schools. 
Being a firm believer in the gift of free and spon- 
taneous melody, she believes that, where human 
emotions are to be portrayed in music, the proper 
means to use in such portrayal is the human voice, 
and she leaves to the instruments the task of ac- 
companying. She is a [prolific writer and is equally 
at home in the composition of a waltz, a ballad, an 
operetta or a sacred song. Her opera " Dovelta " 
was pniduced in New York in i88p. She is the 
author of several pieces sung by Patti, and her pro- 
ductions cover the entire field of music. 

RAITNBK, Mre. Btnily C, author and Jour- 
nalist, bora in Boston, Mass., 8th March, 1&17. 
She is the only daughter of the late Stephen Bart- 
lett and Eliza Cook Hodgdon, and is of Puritan de- 
scent She was graduated from Ipswich Seminary, 

XMMA UAkCV KAVHONO, 

in 1883 settled in Lincoln, Neb. Soon after that 
she drew together a little company of musicians for 
the purpose of doing chorus work. In doing that 
she encountered many obstacles, but by persever- 
ance and ability as a musical director she overcame 
them. She spared neither time nor effort in her 
work, and she was at length rewarded in knowing 
that her chorus was considered one of the best 
drilled in the West. In 18S7 she organized an 
annual musical festival, during which some of the 
l^reat masterpieces were to be performed. Among 
those already given are Handel's " Messiah " and 
"Judas MaccabiEUs," Haydn's "Creadon" and 
"Spring." Mendelssohn's " Elijah " and " Lobge- 
»ang," Spohr's " Last Judgment," Gaul's "Holy 
City." Gounod's "MesseSolennelle " and Cade's 
"Crusadets." She was in the habit of drilling and 

Ereparing the chorus for the festivals and then 
mdine over the baton to an imported director, 
but in May, iSgr, the members of the chorus pre- 
vailed upon her to conduct the music in the festival. 
The works given on that occasion were Haydn's 
■^Creation," with full chorus and orchestra and 
"ide's ".Crusaders," quite sufficient to test her 
liRty as a diri-clor. Success crowned her efforts. 
■at was undoubtedly the first instance in the history 
mu^c where a woman filled that position in the 
rendition of an oratorio. In the December follow- 
ing she conducted Mendelssohn's "Lobgesang" 
withmarkedsucccss. In May, 1S93, the "Messiah," 
Cowen's "Sleeping Beauty" and a miscellaneous 
concert were given. The work of the orchestra 
in those concerts was e^ecially commented M.^sachusetts, in 1865, and in i366 became the 
upon. An attractive feature of the miscellaneous wife ofThomas J. Ravrvcr, w;C(ii\i w.xvcfi'Vtianos. 
irogrammes has been a chorus of one-hundred- L^Ve and^utv\ceV..?.i'jn«i,o^ ^>o*a'^- '^'*^'^'™^ 
'^- ' whicn is under iJie complete control mamase Mre. ^^a-jnet \v?a xes\6sA.\- " — -J-*"* 
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City, She was at an early agt a contributor to years old, her parents removed from New York to 

vanous papers and magn^ines, but not until iSSo Indiana, where, uithin six weeks after their arrival, 

did she join the ranks of the professionnl wrili;rs. her mottier died. Bustni-ss ventures proved unfor- 

Always fond of social life, for which she is. by tunate, and the family circle was soon broken, 

various accomplishments. patticulaHy adapted. 

she has enjoyed an intimate association with 

many prominent Americans, including the late 

Samuel J. Tilden. Some of ihe brightest glimpses 

of the private life ar.d noble character of that 

statesman can be obtained from her journal!;, 

which are a daily record, in many uniform volumes, 

not only of her own life, but of the important 

events of the su<;ial, dramatic, political, religious 

and literary world. Th-.se journals are profusely 

illustrated and are of great valui-, since Ihe daily 

record is unbr'iken fnr a period of over twenty 

years. They will probably find a resting place in 

some public library, an their versatile author 

has no children to inh-rit th.-m. She is now in 

editorial chargi-of imjMtrtant departments in several 

leading magazini-s. I'erstveranre and power of 

concentration, joined uilh inherited ability, have 

led to her success. 

R^AD, Hrs. Elizabeth C. Bunnell, jour- 
nalist and woman sutiraKist, bom un a f^nn in Dewitt 
township, near Syracuse. N. \.. on Christmas evtt, 
1K34, the fifth child in a family of four bijysand live 
girls. Her father, Kdmund Harder Bunnell, was 
horn in Connecticut, the son of Nathan Itunnell and 
Cutrence Twitchell, his wife. Her mother wiis 
Betsey Ann Ashley, dauf-httr of Dr, John Ashley, 
of Catskill, N. Y., and his wife Elizabeth John- 




stone, of the john>;tOTies of colonial fame. 

Ktemal grandfathtr tt*as a soldier of 1811, anc 
her was a Revolutionary heri). One of her 



I, and his 



Iwithers, Nathan Bunnell, enlisted a 




seventeen, in Company A, Twentieth 
Infantry, was wounded at Gaines' Mill, tal 

oniT, and dk-tl in l.ihliy prison, Riflimo.._, - - _ ,. 

isth July, iS62. Wlmn KiUnbttU was fourteen ref.Vii\H6ftv«c, ■iT\<i\\n'i\«i;M^caS«Mi.**&ifc\<«i^ 



Before she was sixteen. Miss Bunnell began to 
teach school. Havin); an opportunity to learn the 

iirinting business, she determined to do so, and 
ound the occupation congenial, though laborious. 
She served an at>[>renticeship of two years, and 
then accepted the foremanship of a weekly paper 
and job olHce in Peru, Ind. That post she filled 
four years. At the end of that time, in January, 
1861, she commenced the publication ol a semi- 
monthly joum ill callfd the "Mayflower," devoted 
to literature, temperancL' and eijual ri^ts. That 
paper had a sulistription list reaching into all the 
Stales and Territories, On 4th March, 1863, she 
became the wife of Dr. S, G. A. Read. In 1865 
she removed with him to Algona, Iowa, where they 
now live. There she began the publicatlan oI 
a weekly county paper, Ihe "Upper Des Moines," 
repTi'Seiititi); llic itilerests of the upper Des Moines 
valley, which at thiit lime had no olher newspaper. 
She commenced to write for the press when about 
twenty, and has continued as a contributor to sev- 
eral different journals. A series of articles in the 
" North wi-sieni Cbrislian Advocate," in 1872, or 
the status of women in the Methodist Church, led to 
their more just recognition in subsequent episcopal 
addresses. In church membership Mrs. Read is a 
Methodist, and inreligioussjTnpathyand fellowship 
belongs to the church universal. She is dee^y inter- 
ested in all social and moral problems. The un- 
fortunate and criminal cla.sses have always enlisted 
her most sympathetic attention. She is now asso- 
ciate editor of the "Woman's Standard," of Des 
Moines, Iowa, a journal devoted to equal rights, 
temperance and literature. She was vice-president 
' tt\e \ndvAnii VAaVe ^ larow^^iviftra^Sodcty, while 



state Society, and one of the original members and either by concerts or with her earnings. Since her 

Cromoten; of the Woman's Congress. She has marriage in 1891 she has continued to teach. She 

Matured occasionally on temperance, education and is at present engaged in preparing a primer on 

suffrage. She is generally known in literature as technique for beginners. Mrs. Reeo is broad and 

Mre. Lizzie B. Read. progressive in her views of life, especially those 

RQAD, Hiss Tane Uarla. poet and artist, concerning women and women's work. When a 

bom in Barnstable, Mass., 4th October, 1853. mere child, she was wont to declare her determina- 

Her father, Rev. William Read, is a Baptist clergy- tion to earn her living when she ( 



She comes from old colonial families on stepping out from the conventional lile of a society 
sides, and her ancestors were among the belle and conscientiously following the voluntary 
early English pioneers. Until six years of age her course she marked out for herself she u 




home was in Massachusetts. In 1859 her parents departure from the old order of things among the 
moved to the sea-coast of Maine, where they lived favored young girls of the South. Thoroughly de- 
till [865, at that time returning to Massachusetts, voted to her art and in love with her vocation as a 
Her parents noted hi.Tlitcrar>'treiidanddeveloped teacher, she stands among the best instructors of 
and shaped it so far as laj? in their power. She music in the countrj-. Sne has no patience with 
studied in the Coburn Classical Institute, in Water- triflers, and no money could induce her to waste 
ville, Me., forseveral years. Herpoetictendencies time on pupils who are not as earnest and willing 
were intensified by reading. She ueRan to publish 
her poems in 1874 in various magazints and news- 
papers, and in 1887 shepublishea a volume of verse -> 
entitled " Between the Centuriw, and Other 

Poems." Much of her poetry is of the iiitrospec- _ I 

tive kind, «ith a strong element of the religious 
and the sentimental. Slie has ciintribulcil, among 
others, to the " Magazine of Poetry." Beriidcs her 
meritorious poetical work, she is an artist ot 
marked talent, and makes a sj)ircialty of portraits 
and animal pictures in oil colors. Slie received 
her art trainmg in Boston, Alass., from prominent 
artists and instructors. She is a woman of broad 
\iews, liberal culture and versatility. Her home is 
now in Coldbrook Springs, Mass., where her father 
is in charge of a church. 

KEED, Mrs. Caroline Keating, pianist, 
was bom in Nashville, Tenn., and reared and 
educated in Memphis, where her father, Col. J. M. 
Keating, waslhe naif owner and managing editor 
of the "Appeal." Early in her childhood she dis- 
played her fondness for music, In which art her 
mother was proficient, the leading amatuur singer 
in the city, a pianist and harpist. As soon as she , . . 

could comprehend the value of notes and lay hold 
of the simplest exercises, her mother began to train 
her. She became the pupil of a local teacher, ' '■ 

Emile Levy, and went forward verj' rapidly. Her ' v, 

parents determined that her earnestness should be 
seconded by the very best teachers in the United 
States, and she was sent in 1877 to New York, 

where, under S. B. Mills, she made great progress, /J 

but still more under .Madame Carreno. She also y 

took lessons from the pianist, Mrs. Agnes Morgan. 
She subsequently studied under Richard Hotf- cabolcne kk.vtl.nc. RbED. 

man and under Josefly. She studied harmony 

and thorough bass with Mr. Nichols. To those to work as she is herself, '['hoiiirh >oung, she has 
lessons she added later on the study of ensemble accomplished much and will maintain the high 
music as a preparation for orchestral works, under position she bus su lionislly won. 
the guidance of leading members of the New York REED, Hrs. Florence Campbell, author. 
Philharmonic Club. During the two last years of bom in t)oor Creek. Wis., 17th January, i860, 
her stay in New York, she played in several cc)n- Her father's name is Harvey Campbell, and her 
certs in that city and iLs vicinity. As an artist, mother's maiden name was Melissa D. Reynolds, 
she was recc^nized by the musicians of New York The mother was a woman of fine taste and culture, 
and the musical critics of the press. In January of and was knoun as an author in her early daj's. 
1884 she returned home. Before entering upon She excelled in story-telling, and her improvised 
her successful professional career, she gave several tales to amuse lier children are remembered vividly 
concerts in Memphis and surrounding cities, llie by her daughters. Many of them afterward found 
following year she became a regular teacher of the their way mlo the "Little Pilgrim" and other 

Eiano-forte and singing, having been fitted for the jiapers. A part of the childhood of Florence 
itterbranchofherartbythreeyearsof study under Campbell was spent in Lone Rock, Wb., her 
Errani. She is ver^- practical in her philanthropy, father having abandoned farming for tlie mercantile 
and since first formmg her class, which has always business. She clerked for him during vacation, being 
averaged forty pupils, has never been without one familiar with ledgers, bills and prices of everything 
or more whom she taught free of chaise. For two when she had to climb on a stool to reach the 
or three years she gave lessons gratuitously to six desk. Receiving a certificate at 3, t-t-MAvt^ t-iaOTi- 
pupils, who were unable to pay anything. She has ination wVietv oiA^ VjsftVjt nc^t^ lAi, *^^^^*'^S?'''*"S» 
contributed frequently to chantable purposes, enter the fee\4o^ 'p«ia¥,o^«., ''■^^ *'^^^"*"*'^°-^**' 
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L'achi-d her teens. She that came in her wav, history, essaj-s, novels. 
tntercd the State Uni- pot-ms and reli^jious biography. At the age of 
vtTMty, the youngest student in tliat institution, eijtht years slie was reading Dickens and 
She taueht in various schools, most of the time as Thackeray. Her education was conducted on a 
prindpaT, for ten years. Her work was in Wiscon- 
sin, l"wa and Kansas. She wrote a cantata, _ 

"Guardian Spirits," which met a favor.ible recep- " " " 

tion. Havine given some time to the study of 
elocution and voice-l raining, she traveled in Wis- 
consin, luwa and Illinois and brought out the 
cantata herself among school children. It was 
very successful, but her health failed, and she was 
compelled to give up so arduous an undtriakiiig. 
Her record i.s one of hard work and nuiny disap- 
pointments and discouragement. Shi- has written 
stories, essays and [loenis, read proof, and done 
reporting, been her own 5eanistres.s and done 
housework, given entertainments as a reader, and 
battled br;ively with many adverse circumstances. 
Her first book, "Jack's Afire" (Chicago, i88r). 
a novel, found n wide sale, and some of her |>uems 
have been extensively coijiid on both sides of the 
octiin. Slie has written for a great many period- 
icals, eastern and western. Slie be<:anie the wife of 
Myron D. Reed, and they now reside in Madison, 
Wis. She is doing her literary work parenthet- 
ically, as any home-maker nmst. but her husband 
tieing a |M>et, she finds perfect sympathy in all her 





broad plan. She began to versify early, and her 
work showed unusual merit, e\'en in her first at- 
tempts. She published a volume of verse, "A 
Uriinchof May," in 1887, and the most conspicuous 
critics and authors gave it n cordial reception. She 
is not a prolific writer. She Ls a deliberate worker, 
and her best work comes out at the rate of only 
three or four poems a year. Some of her most 
notable verses have appeared in " The Magazine 
of Poetry." She has recently published a second 
volume of poems, "A Handful of Lavender" 
(Hoslon 1891). She is a teiicher by profession and 
lives in Baltimore. 

&BBSB, HtB. Hary BTtiOti, temperance 

worker, born in Pittsburgh, Pa., 271'' June, i83», 

of Welsh parents. While she was a child, the 

family removed to Wheeling, W, Va., where Miss 

Bynon had the advantages of a good seminary. 

Graduating in 1847, she became identified uith the 

public schools of the Old Dominion, and for a 

time was one of three teachers in the only free 

school in the State, the I'hird Ward public school 

(^Wheeling. That school was soon followed by 

others, in two of which she was employed. 

anibiliuns and < imiieralion in lur most ronKenial While yet a school-girl, she ga\'e promise 01 poetic 

labors talent and wrote frequently for local papers. She 

KEES£, Ulsfl LUette Woodworth, poet, was for many vears a contributor to "Clark's 

Iwrnina omnlry plaie ne^ir Italtimnre. Mil. ^th S<:liool VisiUir." Aftershel>ecame the wifeof John 

January, 1856. Her iian^iils wire Fniicliand Ger- G. Keese, sheremovedtoSteubenville, Ohio, where 

man, arHl her bhiiKl has a rkish ofU'dsh from her the greater part of her life has been spent. During 

father's side. Hit pari'iits niijved to Pittsburgh, the Civil War her time was devoted to alleviating 

Pa., wlien she was a chilil. Tliey lived in the siitrerings (if Union soldiers. Her pen was 

riuit dly (inly six munlhs, when Ih-y removed to busy, and ht-r best thought was woven into song 

Uattamm; Mil., wlu-n- tJi<'yli.-iv''.-ri-^i(l<'il ever since, for tJie encoumgemeiit of the Bo\'S in Blue. She 

MeiH Wi-es*- uvis- iihU: Ui r'-afl wlii-n slie was five was poeV V.vttieaVc to \»a liV^j.OLwil New Year ad- 

yt-ars t^il, anil sif nail in • liildhiiml cverjllfinE diessvs, annivi.Tfta'c^ liws Awi <:t««et-%\Hubvw9B& 
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were always makinE demands upon her mind Raymond and Lawrence Barrett, playing Ophelia. 
and pen. Just before the breaking out of the Desdemona, Celia, Olivia and other Shakesperean 
Ohio crusade, she removed with her family to rflles. In 1878, while playing in " Katherine and 
Alliance, Ohio. She led the women of her city in Petnichio" in Albany, Augustin Daly met her and 
that movement While lecturing in PitLsbui^h 
and visiting saloons with the representative women 
of the place, she was arrested and. with thirty-three 
others, incarcerated in the city jai!. an event which 
roused the indignation of the best people and made 
countless friends for temperance. After the or- 
ganization of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union she was identilicd with tlie State work of 
Ohio, as lecturer, organi/er and evangelist. She 
was the first national su|)trrintendcnt of the depart- 
ment of narcotics. In 18S6 she nas made one of 
the national orj^anizers and sent to the north 
Pacific coast, where her uork has been very suc- 
cessful. The Puget Sound country fascinated her 
completely, and, after a stay of nine months in 
the nortliwest, she removed in 1.S87 tu Washington, 
where she rL'sides in Chautau(|ua, on Vashon 
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island, a few miles from Seattle, which she makes 
her headquarters, as State and national organizer. 
R^HAN, Hiss Ada C, actor, bom in Limer- 
ick, Ireland, Z2nd April, 1S59. Her name is 
Crehan, but the name was accidentally spelled 
"Ada C. Rehan" in a telegraphic dispatch, and 
she kept the name as a stage-name. Her parents 
brought their family to the United Slates in 1864, 
and settled in Brooklyn, N. Y. Ada studied in the 
common schools until she was fourteen years old, 
when she made her appearance as an actor in 
Oliver Doud Byron's "Across the Continent." The 
company was playing in Newark, N. J., and Ada 
took the place of one of the actors who was sick. 
Her family decided to have her study for the stage. 
In 1874 she played in New York City in "Thorough- 
bred," not attracting attention. She then played 
in support of Edwin Booth. Adelaide Neilson, 
John McCuUou^h, Mrs. D. P. Bowers, John T. 
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invited her to join his company. In 1879 she made 
her first essay in Daly's Theater, as Nelly Beers 
in " I-ove's Young Dream," iiiid as Lu Ten Eyck 
in "Divorce." She at once took the position ot 
leading lady, which she held for a number of years. 
In 18S8 the Daly company went to lx)ndon, Eng., 
where they achieved one of the most remarkable 
successes on record. Miss Rehan is piquant, 
charming and original in all her stage work. Her 
repertory includes most of the stantjard comedies, 
and her sparkle is bright and constant. She ranks 
as one of the most intelligent and talented com- 
edians of the age. Although her best work has 
been done in comedy, she is capable of more 
serious work. Her home is in New York Citj'. 

RBINERTSBN, Mrs. Bmma WLaj Alex- 
ander, writer of prose sketches, bom in BuHalo, 
N. v., 6tli January, 1853. Her pen-name is "Gale 
Forest. " Her father's name w.-is Sijuire Alexander. 
Her mother's maiden name was Henrietta £. Sher- 
man. Mrs. Reinertsen is the wife of Roliert C. 
Keinertsen, a prominent civil engineer of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. As "Gale Forest" she has more than 
a local reputation. Her sketches are bright with 
womanly wit and condensed wisdom, and she has 
aptly been called the Fanny Kern of the West, a 
btle which gives a clear idea of her literary style. 
She has a beautiful home, and two bright boys make 
up her family. One of the foremost literary 
women of the age, meeting her in her Milwaukee 
home, pronounced her the most perfect wife she 
knew, and deep, indeed, must be the conjugal alle- 
giance of so gifted a writer as "Gale Forest" 
when she acknowledges that immortnl fame u.-ouUl 
be less desirable OTvVn:^^M\\VMvi'™Kj.*«i't«»-^'«^ 
homtid\il.^awiXaV;\w6^easiM(i\5v'&ifti.*3wat. "^-a* 
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friend sht once wrote: " To have happioess is to and her maturer work leaves nothing to be desired 
have the best of lift;, ami I know I have as much of in the matter of form. In 1S85 she became a con- 
thai as L-ver fnlls ti) the !i>t of woman.'' Her atti- tribuior to the Chica^ " I titer- Ocean," the 
tilde is not one of oxpectancy as regards applause " Woman's Tribune " and other prominent jour- 
nals. In i£^ she begnn to contribute to the 
" Magazine of Poetry," and her poems have found 
wide currency. Her prosL' work includes a large 
number of biographies of prominent Nebraska 
women for this volume. Shu has written much in 
verse, and her work shows steady advancement in 
(juality. Shu stands among the foremost of the 
literary women in Nebraska. 

R£N0, Mrs. Itti Kinney, novelist and social 
leadiT, born in Nashville. Tvnn,. 17th May, iSGa. 
She is the daucliter uf Col. George S. Kinney, of 
Nashville. She was a high-strui)^, imaginative 
child, rcniarknhly bright and precocious, and while 
still very yi mng she WiLs sent to a convent in Ken- 
tucky, where she remained until her education was 
completed. She was graduated with first honors, 
and her valedictory was delivered by the embryo 
author in the form of an origimil poem. Her dt?t>ut 
in the great world wjs marked by the brilliance 
that wealth and social intluence confer, and soon 
shi- bfcameoiie of IlK-bellus of Tennes.see'srapital. 
She became the wife, in May, iS3s, of Robert Ross 
R^no, only child of the hite M. A. Rt^no, Major of 
the Seventh Uniti.-d Slates Cavalry, famous for the 
gallant defense uf his nitn during two days and 
nit;hls of hurrur. fr;.im the overwhelmhig force of 
Sioux, who the day before had massacred Custer's 
entire battalion. Ihroiigh his mother Mr. R^no 
is related to soniL- of the oldest families in Pennsyl- 
vania, and, though possessed of private wealth, tie 
has e.ipectations of a brilliant fortune, being one of 
the lieirs of old I'hilippe Francois Renault (angli- 





«ith rhv-nif. and then she iii-nan Ic) ht 
Siu- lud not .studied die art of rliymin;{. and some 
III' liLT lirst iiriKiailMiJiA sliowrd the cmdily to lie cized Ri/noi. wht 
i-x/teiU-d nlii-rtf tlirtc w;is ;( I.K'k of IriiininK in who left an estatL' 
/wof/cs- vlvxpn-isioii. In sr>it(: of all drawbacks of sevetA\ ^ears vAv- 
th.it kind, she iv/uli- wt-II rnuiigli to attract attention, Wii i.t a >,■«»"& « 



came u\'t.T with Lafayette, and 
iralui^d now at $300,000,000. For 
\tiyc vn^uuv^e Mrs. RCno led the 
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of iBSg she began to write n romance, speedily thereafter of lierself. They were married 
seir>aniusemeiit, with never e thought within six months after the first niceting. Since 
II. She iiepi her work a secret till its Iheir marriage Mr. Rhodes has been connected 
and then she laughingly gave it to her with ihe opera company from time to lime as 
business manager. When, a few years later, the 
-^^ Andrews family organiied as the Andrews Swiss 
Bell Ringers, Mrs. Rhodes was the soprano bell 
ringer, becoming famous in that capacity. When 
the present ,\ndrews Opera Company was orean- 
jzed. Mrs. Rhodes took the leading rAles and for 
yeais was their prima donna, scoring success every- 
where and winning applause in nearly every State 
in the Union. In 1890 the constant strain of daily 
singing and the weariness of incessant travel 
brought on a severe attack of nervous prostration, 
from which she made a very tardy recovery. 
Although thus compelled to abandon the stige for 
a time, she has not been idle, but has been busily 
engaged in vocal teaching and In special solo 
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mother for criticism. Her parents insisted on 

Smblication, but Mrs. R^o declined. Finally her 
ather wim her consent to submit her manuscript lo 
his friend, Hon. Henry Walterson, ana lo 
abide by his decision. Mr. Watterson read and 
pronounced it "a genuine southern lovestury, full 
of the fragtance of southern flowers and instinct 
with the rich, warm blood of southern youth." 
He gave the young author some letters to eastern 
publishers, and her first novel. "Miss Brecken- 
ridgc, a Daughter of Dixie" t Philadelphia, 1890), 
was published. It proved successful, and within a 
few months it had passed through five editions. 
Her second book, "An Exceptional Case" (Phila- 
delphia, 1891), is one of great forc<^ and power, and 
it has also proved a success. Mrs. RC-no lives 
in luxurious surrounding in a sumptuous home 
on Capitol Hill. She uill henceforth devote her 
life to literature. 

RHODSS, Mrs. IfSura Andrews, musician 
and opera singer, born in Casey. 111., isi October, 



Andrews family, of which the well-known Andrews 
Opera Company Is mainly composed. She pos- 
sesses in a remarkable degree the musical ability 
which is the heritage of the Andrews family. She 
has a lyric soprano voice of great purity, richness 
and compass. Among her instructors were Prof. 
W, N. Burritt, of Chicago, Prof Lowenlhal, of the 
Paris Conservatory, and Madam CoranI, of the 
Conservatory of Milan. She began her stage 
^ireer with the Andrews Concert Company al the 
age of seventeen. Soon after, she became the wife 
a F, B. Rhorles, a druggist, who, al one of iheii 
—'^-' i, became enamored of her voice and 




work in the various Chautauqua assemblies of the 
Northwest. 

RICS, Hrs. Alice Mar Batea, soprano 
singer, born in Bci.ston, Mass., idlh Septeniber, 
1868. Her parents were tioth well known in the 
musical profession, and her ancestors on botli sides 
were musical for a number of generations. Mrs. 
Rice's father possessed a baritone voice of rare 
quality and held positions In quartette choirs, 
musical societies and clubs in and around Boston, 
until a few yeare before his death, in 18S6. Her 
mother was a thoroughly cultured and earnest 
teacher of music. Mrs. Rice was nurtured in an 
atmosphere of music and was a singer by birth as 
welt as by luition. Her d^but In Chickering Hall, 
Boston, in September, 1883, was a brilliant event. 
During her mst season she appeared in several 
operas, which Charles R. Adams, with whom.'sbie. 
studied rend\\ki\\, Xivwy^v oiv, aasmw.TOt'fe 
duntratbXes'm " Wa.rtM\,"' " ^5^**", "^' 



"Faust." and "Lucia di Lammermoor." She 
was the prima donna, subsequently, of the Mari- 
tana Opera Company and appeared uilh Ihtm for 
several seasons in the leading cities in New I'-iii,'- 
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by Charles G. Whiting, who is preparing another 
volume for a Boston house. She was the firet 
woman of northern New York to embrace woman 
suffraRC. For two seasons she gave lectures for 
ihe Union cause in the Civil War, She has 
always been a defender of woman's right to 
assist in making the laws that govern her. She 
has carried out her ideas of woman's ability and 
need of personal achievement, self-support and self- 
reliance in the rearing of her daughter. Her 
" Madame de Striel " has the endoTsemcnt ol emi- 
nent scholars as a literary lecture. Her "Grand 
Armies" is a brilliant Memorial Day address. 
She exceb in poems of the atTecdons. Mr. Whi- 
line has said in his introduction to her volume: 
"Her works have a distinctive literary quality, 
which all can appreciate, but few can express. 
She is one of the best inttrpreters of inother-lo\-e 
in this country. Her 'Jastice in Leadville.' in the 
:ilyle of Bret Harte, is pronounced by the London 
' Spectator ' to be worthy of that poet or of John 
Hay." That highly dramatic poem and "Little 
Phil " are included in nearly all the works of elo- 
cution of the present day. She became the wife, 
at the age of twenty, of a man of scholarly tastes 
and fine ability, who cordially sympathizes with her 
ambitions and cherished sentiments. Her culture 
has been gained by the devotion of hours arazed 



land and Canada. She sang in many 
the Philharrnonic Orchestra of Btston ana i r 
Seidl's New York Orchestra She has h I i 
positions in qiuirtette choiis in Lowell i 1 
Worcester, Mass., and in her own c]t\ led 
lucrative one for her recent tour with Ren 
with whom she traveled through the Souil 
West for one-hundred-fiftj concerts in 
months. She exemplifies tlie opmion f 
that an American girl can be educated and i I 
success without European '.ludy belie\ iig i h r 
that young girl students should ha\e the mliu 
of home and the protection of parents. 

RICH, Mrs. Helen Hinsdale, poet, born 
in a pioneer log cabin on her father's farm in Ant- 
werp, Jefferson coun^, N. v., iSlhJune, 1827. On 
her father's side she is akin toEmma Willard. She 
b known as "The Poet of the Adirondacks. " Sin- 
ran away to school one frosty morning at the age ■ >i' 
four, and her life from that time was cenlere'.i in 
books and the beautiful in nature. Few of the lirst 
were allowed to her, but she reveled in forest and 
stream, rock and meadow. Al twelve jjears of age 
she wrote verses. She led her classes in the acad- 
emy and won prizes in composition. She attended 
a single term. She became proHcient in botany at 
the age of thirteen in the woods on the farm. She 
was obliged to read all debates in Congress aloud 
to her father, and the speeches of Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster made her an ardent patriot 
and politician. Her poetry has appeared in tlie 
Springfield "Republican," Boston "Transcript," 
the "Overland Monthly" and other prominent 
journals. She has published one volume of her 
— KOTs, "A Dream of the Adirondacks, and Other 

wjs " (New York, 1SS4), which was compiled 




I 



from the engrossing domestic cares of a busy and 
faithful wife and mother. Her home is in Chicazo, III. 
RICHARDS, Mrs. SUen Henrietta, edu- 
cator and chemist, bom in Dunstable. Mass., jrd | 
December. 1842. She received a Uiorough educa- 
tion and was graduated from Vassir College in 1870. ' 
She then took a scientific course in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, where she 
was graduated in 1873- She remained in that In- 
stitution as resident graduate, and in 1875 shf be- 
came the wife of Professor Robert Hallowell 
Richards, the metallurgist. In 1878 she was dected 
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has done 

researches 

thoroughly. She has done much to develop the 
love of scientific studies among women. Her 
chosen field is the application of chemical knowl 
ed^e and principles to the conduct of ihehomi', 
iind she is the pioneer in teaching that subject t<> 
the women of the United States. She is the firsi 
woman to be elected a member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. She is a member 
of many scientific associations. Among her pub- 
lished works are: " Chemistry of Cooking and 
Cleaning" (Boston, 18S3), "Food Materials and 
Their Adulterations" (tSSsl, and "First Lessons 
in Minerals" (1885). In 1S87 sh?, with Marion 
Talbot, edited "Home Sanitation." She is a 
profound student and a clear thinker, and her work 
IS without equal in its line. 

RICHAIIDSON, Hte. Hester Dorset, 
author, born in Baltimore, Md.. glh January, i86j. 
She is the daughter of James L. Dorsey and Sarah 
A. W. Dorsey, both representatives of Marj'laiid's 
old colonial families. Hester Crawford Dorsey, 
the best known of three literary sisters, made lur 
first appearance in the Sunday papers of her na(i\ 
dty. She wrote in verse a year or more. befVn 1 
turning her attention to prose writings. Not a fi \\ 
of her poems attracted favorable comment aiiii 
found their way into various exchanges. In iSfS6 
she wrote "Dethroned," a poem narrating the fati: 
of Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, acopy of which, 
handsomely engrossed, was presented lo Francis 
Joseph, of Austria, to whom it was dedicated. Tin; 



much toward 





iniprovinE; the hospital service in Baltimore, and a 
pungent Tetter from her [len helped to rescue the 
now prosperous Mercantile Library from an 
untimely end. her name will not always be associ- 
ated with those institutions, but she has been a 
benefactor to the women of Baltimore in a way 
which will not allow her soon to be forgotten. In 
oi^niEing the Woman's Literary Club of Balti- 
more, two years ago. she laid the firm founda- 
tion of a controlling force in the intellectual and 
social life of her native city. The club is over a 
hundred strong, including among its member? 
many of the best known writers of the day. In 
January. 1891, she became tiie wife of Albert 
L. Richardson, a journalist of experience and 
ability. The Woman's Literary Club tendered 
Its founder a brilliant reception a week after her 
marriage. Mrs. Richardson resigned the first 
vice-presidency of the club upon her removal to 
New York, where she has lived since her marriage, 
holding now but an honorair membership. She 
is still devoting herself wholly to literary work. 
She has appeared several times In " Lippincott's 
Magazine, and Is now giving her attention to 
short stories. She is earnest in her purpose and 
has a grasp of subjects which makes her a force on 
the printed page. 

BICHHOND, Urs. Enplieiiila Johnson, 

author, bom near Mount Upton, N. Y., in 1815. 

Her maiden name was Guernsey. Her father. Dr. 

J. Guernsey, was a native of New Hampshire. Her 

mother was a Miss Putnam, a daughter of Dr. £. 

emperor accepted the dedication in 3 letter of Putnam, a relative of the Revolutionary hero. On 

thanks to the author. Then Miss Dorsey. at the both sides her ancestors were professional and liter- 

ret^tlest of the Baltimore "American," began a ary people. MissGuemsey became Mrs. Richmond 

uenea of articles on ethical and sociological subjects, in early womanhood, Stve \«.c ' ' ^ • •- 
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became an omnivorous reader. Her first was appointed by I'resident Arthur a notary public 

1 and prose sketches were published in the for the District of Columbia, and in 18S4 by the 

'' "' '■ s" Repository." She conlrib- judges of the District supreme court, a Lliiited 

S New York "Tribune" under States commissioner and an examiner in chancery, 

both of which offices sht: continues to exercise. 

She has long been known as the "Prisoner's 

Friend," from her const:int habit of visiting pris- 

iiiis to befriend those confined. She was one of 

the assistant counsellors in the famous Star Route 

ciises. Her lesal woirk has been almost invariably 

the side of criminals and for the 
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oppressed. 

of the electors for New Hamijshlre 

liich Belva A. l.ock- 



I the equal rights ticket 
wood ran for president in 1884. She opened the 
New I-lampshire bar to women in July, 1890, her 
|x;tition having tieen filed in IJectmber, 1885. She 
went to California hi 1887 and worked (or the 
Republican ticket in 1888. She visited loua in 
18^ in the interests of the Republican psrly. 

RIGGS, Urs. Anna Rankin, temiterance 
reformer, was bom in Cynihiana. Ky. Herparcnis 
removed to Illinois when she was two years of 
nge. Her maiden name was Anna Rankin. She 
united with the while-ribbon army, in whose ranks 
she has won so many honors. When she went to 
Oregan, Portland had no home for destitute 
I and girls. In 18S7 the Portland " "" 



tion was kept afloat by great exertions and per- 
sonal sacrifice, until it was merged into a refuge 
home and incorporatedunder the lawsof the Slate. 
She has been president of the Oregon V\'oninn's 
Christian Temperance Union, Tn 1891 she staned 
Ihe "Oregon White Ribbon." which has been a 
success. A pnmiinent fe.itnre nf htr work in ihis 



her pen-name, "Effie Tohnson." One of her 

early stories, "The McAllisters." was a temper- 
ance history, and was veiy successful. She pub- 
.Kshed "The Jeweled Serpent." " Harry the 
: Prodigal," "The Fatal Dower." "Alice GranI," 

"Rose Clifton," "Woman First and Last" (in 

two volumes), "Drifting and Anchored." "The 

Two Paths," "Hope Raymond," "Aunt Chloe" 

and an "Illustrated Scripture Primer" for the use 

of colored children in the South. She is now liv- 
ing in Mount Upton, N. V. 
BICHHOKD, HlBB Lizzie K.. busiiK . 

woman and insurance agent, bom in Laciin. III. 

I Qth November, 1850, Her mother's family is oiuM 

hew England stock, WTien she started as an insui 

ancc agent, in Pt-ori:i, 111., a biisincis wfim.in \i.i', 

bard work, liii[ --li' --i |. >! ;il -|.it. ■ .1 ill |.ir - 

dictions lu Ih.- . ..nli.i, 1 /.nl I ir , . ..■[! .■■ i| L-, 

KICKER. Ura. MarTiUa M^ Ijvwcr m,.\ 

Kilitical writer, bum in New Durham, jN. II.. iMli 
irch, 1840. Her maiden name was Young, Sin 
paduated from Colby Academy. New London, m 
1 1861. For several years there:i'fler she taught, aritl 
became the wife of John Ricker, a farmer, in May, 
ms- He died in 1868. in Dover. N. H. In 1S71 
■Mrs. Ricker went abroad and spent two years on 
Ihe continent. After close application to the law 
for three )/ears. under a tutor, she was, tJth May, 
168a, admitted to the bar of the supreme court of 
^e nistricl of Columbia. On iilh May, 1801, she Slate has been a school of methods which has proved 
wa.1, on motion of Miss Emma M, Gillett, adinitted an inspiration to the local unions in their depart- 
^O the bar of the I'nited States Supreme Court, nient work. She has also («<(««»««.«&. CiTs:^s«\ ■»&. 
Soon after her admission to the bar, in 1S8?, she cotwe^W^OT^?■M\A^^fe«■!\'ptt^■^^^e\^^<^'l'*'^'^"^^'™^'^'■'='™^ 
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Chautauqun Association for the Northwest Coast. 
She has been a christian from early womanhood, is 
3 member of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
one of a corps of teachers who are making iLs 
Sabbath-school a success. She is a talented 
spenker. Her "home is in her brother's elegant 
residence on Portland Heights, Portland. Mr. and 
Mrs. Riggs are childless, but they have adopted 
three orphan children. 

RIPLBY, Mrs. Martlia Georcre, ph>-sidan, 
bom in Lowell, Vt., joih November, 1843. She 





biwiness, his wife felt a new desire for pr 
in medical science, and in 1S80 entered the ] 
University School of Medicine. At her grad 

in 1883 she was pronounced by thefacul^L 

the most thorough medical students who had ever 
received a diploma from the university. Soon 
after, she settled in Minneapolis. Minn. There her 
medical knowledge and skill have brought her 
reputation and an extensive and lucrative practice. 
In her large practice she very soon saw the 
need of a temporary home for a certain class of 
patients. Maternity Hospital, founded by her, and 
for several months carried on by her unaided 
clforts, has risen in response to that need. Her 
uork in its behalf has continued earnest and con- 
siatit. She is now attendant physician of the insti- 
iiilion and one of its board of directors. A bom 
refiirmer, her teal for human rights has ^own 
more ardent with years. Deeply interested m the 
enfranchisement of woman and in temperance, 
she has done valiant service for both causes, devot- 
ing to them all Ihe time not required by family and 
professional duties. The center of a happy home. 
where three young daughters are flowing up to in- 
herit her health ofbody and of mmd as well as her 
earnest, progressive spirit, she proves that in de- 
vuiioti to outside interests she has not foi^tten the 
111! )re sacred ones of her own household. Elected 
president of the Minnesota Woman Suffrage Asso- 
I i.iiion in 1883, she served in that capacity for six 
\ e.irs. An earnest advocate of that caiLie, and an 
iifective speaker and writer, she has done good 
\vi>rk in helping to bring many unjust laws into 
li.trmony with the higher civilization of the present 
lI.iv and the golden rule of Christianity. 
RIPLEY, Miss Hary A., author, lecturer 



I 



was the oldest of live cUMdren, 1 icr iMlcrii,-il an- 
cestors came over in the iMa>(luiver. )!cr maternal 
grandfather was Scotch, and served in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Her mother, Esther A. George, a 
woman of fine intellectual powere, became the wile 
of Frauds Rogers. Oneofthefiist tobeinteresli^d 
in the anti-skivery movement, she was also a 

Siioneer in the temperance cause. Dr. Ripley's 
ather was a man of character and ability. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rogers left N'ermont, when Martha was 
eleven months old, and settled in northwestern 
Iowa. There she grew up. Hungry for knowl- 
edge, she availed herself of every acfvantage the 
country offered, and actjuired a substantial educa- 
tion. When the war of the rebellion broke out, 
her deepest interests were enlisted in the stru^le. 
Too young to go as a hospital nurse, she found an 
outlet for her sympathies and activities in work for 
the United States Sanitary Commi.'^ion. Endowed 
with a natural aptitude for teaching, she worked 
several years in the school-room. June 35th, 1867, 
she became the wife of William W. Riiitey. Soon 
after their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Ripley removed 
to Massachusetts, where they lived for thirteen 
years. The science of medidne had always been 
n suhg'ect of deep interest to her. Even before she 
thought of obtaining a thorough education, she de- 
voted much time to that study, Mr. Ripley's 
»._-..i «. ■.. _ ! .^j |jy ciyjp application to 




and educator, bom in Windham. Conn., nth 



ington family is prominent ii 
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of its members, Samuel Huntington, signed the 
Declaration of Independence and the Ardcles of 
Confederation. Miss Ripley is. on her mother's 
side, of HuEuenot ancestry, and is descended from 
the French family, D'Aubign^, anglicized into 
IJabney, a well-known Boston name, which is well 
distributed thruug;hout the country. Miss Ripley, in 
early childhood, showed studious and literary 
tastes, and commenced to write stories wh(;n very 
youn^. She was educated in the country district- 
schools of western New York, and in the free cily- 
schools of lluiralo, N. Y. She taught school in 
Itutlalo for many yuars. Her contributions to the 
press have been, pnncipally, poems, vacation-letters, 
terse communications on live questions, and brief, 
o>nimon-sense essaj-s, which have attracted much 
attention and exerted a wide influence. In 1867 
an unpreteiidinK: volunte of poems bearing her 
nanie was published, and, later, a small Dook 
entitled " Parsing Lessoas " for school-room use 
was issued. Tl)at was followed by "Household 
Service," published under the auspices of the 
Woman's Educational and Industnal Union of 
BuD'alu. With Miss Ripley the conscience of the 
teacher has been stronser than the inspiration of 
the p»et. 1 lad she K>ven herself less to her pupils 
and mure to liteniture, she would assuredly have 
taken a hi^h place among the poets of our country. 
Her poems are characterized by vigor and sweet- 
ness. She tt.Ts for twenty-seven years a teacher in 
the BuHiilo high school. It was in the manage- 
ment of boj's that she had the most marked success. 
The resjiect with which she is regarded by men in 
every walk of life is evidence that she made a last- 
ing impression upon them as a teacher. Her clear- 
cut distinctions between what is true and what is 
false, and her abhorrence of merely mechanical 
work, gave her a unique position in the educational 
history of Buffalo. She resigned her position in 
the Buffalo high school on account of temporary 



congenial employment. Her present home is in 
Kearney, Neb., where she is active in everj- good 
word and work. Her decided individuality has 
made her a potent force in whatever sphere she 
has entered. She now holds the responsible posi- 
tion of Slate superintendent of scientific temper- 
ance instruction in public schools and colleges for 
Nebraska. Her duty m to energize the teaching 
of the Stale schools on that line. 

SITCHZB, Mrs. Anna Cora Howatt, au- 
thor and actor, born in liordeaiiic. France, in 
1S19, and died in London, Eng., 3!tth July, 1870. 
She was the daughter of Samuel Gouvemeur 
Ogden, a New York merchant, who was living 
temporarily in France at the lime of her birth. She 
was Ihe tenth in a family of seventeen childan. 
She lived near Bordeaux imtil 1836, when the 
family returned to New York City. Cora entered 
school. At the age of fourteen she won the 
affection of James Mowatt, a young lawyer, who 
persuaded her to marry him that he might superin- 
tend her studies. Her parents approved the 
engagement, and stipulated that the union should 
be posli)oned until she was seventeen years old. 
The young lovers were secretly married, and the 
parents soon forgave them. For two years Mrs. 
Mowatt sludiiddiligently, and in iS36shepul>lished 
her " Pelayo, or the Cavern of Covadonga.'" under 
the name "Isabel." Thai poetical romance elicited 
adverse triiicismj and she replied to her critics in 
"Reviewers Reviewed," a satirical effu.sion, in :837. 
Her health became impaired, and she went to Rurope 
to recuperate. There, in 1840, shewrote herdrama, 
"Gulzara, the Persian Slave," which was played 



after her return to New York City. Mr. Mowatt 
suffered financial reverses, and Mrs. Mowatt gave 
a series of dramatic readings in Boston, New York 
and Providence in 1841. Ill health forced her to 
leave the stage. Mr. Mowatt entered business as a 
publisher, and she returned to kterature. Under 
the pen-name " Helen Berkley" she wrote a series 
of stories for the magazines that were widely read, 
translated into German and republished in London, 
Her play, "Fashion, a Comedy," was a success in 
New York and Boston, and.when her husband failed 
a second time in business, she decided to go on the 
stage. On ijth June, 1845, she appeared as Pau- 
line in "The Lady oif Lyons," and was success- 
ful. In 1847 she wrote another play, "Armand, or 
the Peer and the Peasant," which was well re- 
ceived. She then went to England, in company 
with Edward L. Davenport, and on 5th January, 
1848, she made her d^but in London in "The 
Hunchback." She returned lo New York in 1851. 




Her husband died in that year. She remained on 
the stige until .;rd June, 1854. On 7th June, 1854, 
she became the wife of William F. Ritchie, of 
Richmond, Va. In iH6oshewas n-called to New 
York to attend her father in his last illness. Her 
health was impaired, and after her father's death 
she went to Fur<)i>e, where she siH^^iit the time with 
relatives in Paris. Rome and Fforeiice. Her sec- 
ond husband died in 1S68. and she went again to 
England, where she remained till her death. Her 
other works iniUidi-: "The Fortune Hunter," a 
novel (1842;; "Fvelvii, or a Heart Unma-^ked: a 
Talc of Domestic iJife" (two volumes. Philadel- 
phia, 1845, and London, 18501; "The Autobiog- 
raphy of an Actress: or ICight Years on the Stage 
(Boston, 18541; "Mimic Life: or Before and 
Behind th..- Curtain" 118551; "Twin Roses" (1857); 
"Fair>- Fingers, a Novel" iNew York, iS6sl; 
■■The Mute Singer, a Novel" I rS66l, and "The 
Clergyman's Wife, and Other Sk>i<j.\\«^" ^\■*fe\^- 
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RITTBNHOTTSfi, HrB> Latira Tacinta, She served as secretary of the Centennial Associa- 
temperance worker, author and poel, bom in a tion in Cairo, and also as secretary of the Cairo 

pleasant home on the forest- crowned hills in Protestant Orphan Asylum, besides acting as man- 

Pulaski county, III., near the Ohio river, 30th April, ager of the asylum for many years. She served a 
year as secretary of the Cairo Women's Ubrary 

,. . _ Club. For three years she was president of the 

Presbyterian Woman's Aid Society in Cairo. She 

',.'■' '. was one of the vice- prt;si dents of the Red Cross 

Society in Cairo. Her life is a busy one, and her 

! latest work in literary iii^lds gives promise of 

valuable nrsults. 

I ROACH, Hias AureUa, educator, bom in 

Atlanta, Ga., loth March, 1865. Her father. Dr. 
£. J. Roach, was a pUysicinn. a native of Maryland, 
who removed to Georgia several years before the 
Civil War. His ancestors were amone the earliest 
settlers of Somerset county, Md., and the original 
land-grants are slill in the family. Duriiig the war 
Dr. Ruach was surgeon of the iSth Georgia Regi- 
ment. After the war he returned to Atlanta, where 
he achieved distinction in his profession andserved 
the public in several oilices. Mer mother was a 
daughter of A. Weldon Mitchell, one of the early 
settlers of Athiiita, and at one time one of its 
wealthiest citizens. Hergreat-Kreat-grandfather on 
the maternal side served as liculeruint in a Geor^a 
regiment in the Reviilulionary War. Miss Roach 
was graduated with distinction from the girls' high 
school of Atlanta in June, iKSi. The two years 
succeeding her graduation she spent in the study 
of French and German, with which languages she 
was already familiar, having studied Acm since 
early childhood. In 18S4 she wasapp<)inted a teacher 
in one of the public schools. Beginning with the 
lowest grade, she was promoted until she had 
reached the fifth grade, when she left the school to 
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1841. She is a daughter of Dr. Daniel Arter. 
From her parents she inherited her tastes and 
talent for literature. Her education was received 
In the schools of the spamely settled country, 
but she supplemented her deficient schooling by 
earnest self-culture and wide reading. She bucame 
th« wife, on .^ist December, 186.^, of Wood Ritten- 
house, a prominent business man and honored 
citizen of Cairo, III. Their family numlK'rs one 
daughter and four sons. The daughter is a 
promising writer, who recently won f 1,000 for an 
origitial story, and wlio is also [irestdeiit of tile 
Young Woman's Christian Tt- nipe ranee L'n ion of 
Cairo. Of the sons, the oldust is an ek-ctrician, 
the si-conil a physician, the third a business man, 
the fonrth a high -.school boy. and all are energetic 
and industrious, tot;il abstainers and frue from tlie 
usetif liibiucuornarcotics of any kind. After Iter 
marri:i};<,', fur many years, .Mrs. Rittenhoiise was 
able to spare but little time for literary work, but 
during the past tliri.'v or four yi'ars she h;is lieen a 
frequi'iit contriliuldr to magazines and neusp-ipers. 
Her bi-st work is dune in her short stories. She is 
a skillful maker of plots, and all her stories are 
carefully wroiislil out to [heir logical ending. Her 
warmest iiiterisl hiis for years l«.-en given to the 
work of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Uniiin. and lor that body and its great cause she 
hiis tiiiled and written unceasingly. She was the 
lii^t pri'sident of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance I'nion of Cairo, ser\'ing in that oftice for ai'rki.ia KOAfii. 
many ye.irs She was elected district president of 

that (/rgani/ation for four consecutive years, and travel in Europe. She made a northern tour, visit* 
for the past tive years she has ser\'ed as district ing Norway, Sweden. Russia and Denmark, 
tre^isurer. She w:ls secretary of the Social Science During her sojourn in ICurope in 18S9 she acted as a 
Aastxiathn in C<iiroso hmgas it was in exi^Ienc(■. 5p<-(.-i.-iI correspondent lor the Atlanta "Constitution." 
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her absence she was elected 1 
the girls' high school, which si 

91, when she again went abroad. On her return thought of the New Ene'and settlers, amung whom 
to Atlanta she became princip.-J of the Crew street her early yeara were spent. At fifteen she became a 
school, one of the largest in the city. She has won 
distinction by her narrative and descriptive powers, 
and she has shown a capacity for a higher range 
of original and philosophic thought. 

ROBERTS, Mrs. Ada Palmer, poet, bom 
in North East, Dutchess county, N. Y., 14th Febru- 
ary, 1852. Her father, Elijah Palmer, was a 
scnolarly lawyer, who had poetical talent. His 
satirical poems, many of which were impromptu, 
did mucn to make him popular as a lawi^er. From 
her father Mrs. Roberts mheriled poetical talent. 
From him she received most of her early educa- 
tion, as her delicate health would not permit her to 
be a regular attendant in school. When she was 
sixteen years old, her education was sufficient for 
her to teach a private school, her pupils having 
been h?r former playmates. She was married 31st 
January, 1878, and household duties, maternal 
cares and recurring ill health have kept her from 
doing regular literary work. Her poetical produc- 
tions have tvot been intended for publication, but 
have come from her love of writing. She has pub- 
lished but few poems, and some of them nave 
found a place in prominent periodicals, the 
"Youth's Companion," the New York "Chris- 



teacher in the I.edge district of Twinsburgh, Ohio, 
and two years later passed to wider lields of action, 
teaching in the graded schools and attending 
Hiram College. During her life as student and 
teacher she published various essays and poems. 
Her writings trended from the first in the direction 





tian Weekly" and others. Mi-.. KuI.ven' ln.mK- is 
in Oxford, Conn. 

ROBERTSON, Mrs. Georgia Trowbridge, 
educator and author, born in S<ilon, Ohio, and 
August, 185a. The ancestry of Mrs. Robertson's 
mother, Lavinia Phelps Bissel, reaches b.ick to the 
Guelphs. That of her father, Henry Trow- 
bridge, is recorded in the " Herald's Visitation" 
as holding Trowbridge Casde, Devonshire, in the 
time of Edward First in the thirteenth century. 
The name Trowbridge is also frequently found in 



became the ^ 
nlumnus of Hirani College and a well-knnwn 
journalist of Cleveland, Ohio. For several years 
she was an invalid. She recovered her health 
and is again at work, thinking and writing in 
the line of social and divine sdenee. She is 
actively connected with the Ohio Woman's Press 
Association and various historical, literary, art 
and social organizations in her city. Her work 
is sometimes anonymous, but is known over her 
signature. "Marcia." 

ROBINSON, Hrs. Abble C. B., editor and 
political writer, bom in Woonsocket, R. I., i8th 
September, i8a8. Her father was Georee C, Bal- 
lon, a cousin of Rev. lioseaBallou and of President 
Garfield's mother. Her motlier's maiden name 
was Ruth Eliza Aldrich. She was a woman of ideas 
quite in advance of her time, brought up, as her 
ancestors had been, under the Quaker system of 
repression. The daughter inherited from both 
parents most desirable qualities of devotion, cour- 
age and mental strength. She was educated in her 
native town and in New England boarding-schools. 
She studied music in Boston and spent three years 
in Warren Seminarv, R. J. She took the regular 
course in the institute in Pittsfield, Mass. In 1854 
she became the wife of Charles D. Robinson, of 
Green Bay, Wis. He was the editor of the Gi 
Bay "Advocate" and tot wva.\v^ •je.-a.'w. ■jmsn:i 
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conlTolUne minds of Wisconsin in all matters 
public polity. He was at one time Secretar>| 
State. Mrs. Robinson wns as famous for politii 
wisdom as her husband. Of her newspaper can 




of "Advocate" during the labor strikes and riots in 
of Milwaukee, in iSSi, is said to have saved the 
:al Democratic party in Wisconsin from making a 

ROBINSON, MIbs Fannie Rath, author 
-. and educator, bom in Carbondale, Ha., 30th Sep- 
tember, i&j?. In 1859 her parents took up their 
ri-sidence in Albany, N. Y., and there the forma- 
tive years of her life u-ere pas.sed. She was gradu- 
ated at the age of seventeen years from the Albany 
Female Academy, and later recei\-ed the degree 
of A. M. from Rutgers' College, New York. 
AmonK the inlluences which quickened her early 
ambitions, she recognize.^ three: First, the im- 
pulses received from a small circle of men and 
/ wonu-n, some of whom were very much older than 
herself: second, the impetus given to youthful 
ambitions by a class of young people in the 
aUinuiu: of the female ac:idemy, and third, the 
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and Beecher, Chapiii and Holmes \ _, ._._ 

capital city at the bidding of the lyccum. She 
began to write early. Most of her published poems 
appeared in " Haqier's Magazine'' in the years 
between iS^o and 18M0, during which time she 
wriile oct-asionally for the ■'Contributor's Club" 
ofthe "Atlantic Monthly." Her poem, "A Quaker's 
Christmas Kve," was copied in almost every dty 
in the Union. Albany twite paid her the honor of 
iiskiiig for her verse, onct; for the ser^'ices of the 
tirsl Decoration Day, and again when an ode was 
to be written for the ci-remony of laying the 
- of the capitol. In 1879 she began 
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it is somewhat didicult to write, since her public 
work was so closely Jnlerwoven with her private 
experietices during the very surrowful and troublous 
period of her connection with the "Advocate." 
She went into the oflice of that paper by the usual 
route, the desire to Eielp her husband, m the early 
part of 18H2, as Colonel Robinson's health was fail- 
ing rapidly. Ciradually the sick man's duties 
fell to his devoted wife, and before long she as- 
sumed charge of them all, taking tlic place in the 
ollice while she lu-rfumied her on-n duties at home, 
doubly increased by the care of a dying hus- 
band. Her lot was rendered iiiliniteb' harrier 
by other troubles, which harassed and hampered 
her almost lieyond endurance. Alier three years 
of editorial managvinent of the "Advocate," she 
was placi-d in a pi>silionto assume contnil of the 
whole establishment connected with the p3[>er, in- 
cluding n<it only the liiisinessin.magement, but also 
HJob (Iciiartnic'iit, a liiiiderj' and strire. Th.it posi- 
tinn she held for four years, during which time 
C.ilonel R..liiiisi.n died. Then came the inevitable 
re-^iilt. nervous prostraiiiin. .ui attempt again to take- 
up the work, then her final retirement from the 
papi-r in r.'s.'vS. I'lider all th(:se trying rrmditions 
she wnn for herself an enviable nrjnilatiiiii as a 
wi'Uian <■( niiK li fi>rce and aliililr, always animated 
liy ilie lii^'hisl, purest niirtives, ami as an easy, 
^;r,ic-i fnl. mllnr.d writer. She was alsou good deal 
of a pulitii-i:tn, uilh original Republican tendencies. 
'.hough the "Adviicaie" was and is a Dttniocralic 
paper. The story of her having brtmght out n 
KepuMican is.sueof liiepapi r, «lien il was once put I 
iincW h<T charge during Colimel Robinswi's editor- s 
ship, is .-ist.-mdardjiike, ami is periodicilly ri-jieated !< 
Jii llu- State iKifxrs. Ihe stand taken by the . 
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She is at pj 

Seminar)', thi .^... 

Forest University, Lake Forest, 111., a position she 

has held since 1868. She is a member of the 

Woman's Educational Auxiliary of the Columbian 

ROBINSON, Ut8. Hanict HonBon, author, 
born in Bostun, Mass., 8ih Februarj-, 1825. Her 
maiden name was Harriet Jane Hanson. Her 
ancestry is thoroughly New England and her lin- 
eage may betraced in directline to Thomas Hanson 
and Nicholas Browne, early settlers of New Eng- 
land. Nicholas Browne was a member of " The 
Great and General Court" of Massachusetts in 
1655, in 1656 and in 1661. Her grandfather, Seth 
Ingersoll Browne, was in the Revolutionary army 
and a non-commissioned officer in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Miss Hanson's father died while she 
was a child. In 1833 her widowed mother moved 
with her family to Lowell, Mass., where they lived 
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for some years on i\w 1 remont Corpo 
early years were full of toil, but she studied and 
educated herself, and showed literary talent in 
her prlhf>od. In 1848 she became the wife of 
William S. Robinson, at that time the editor of the 
Boston " Daily Whie." and afterwards famous as 
"Warringlon" in tnc- SptiuKfield "Republican" 
and in llie New York " Tribune." He was for 
eleven yearr; clerk of the Massachusetts House of 
KepresenLitives. He died nth March. 1876. Their 
family consisted of four children. Three of them 
are still livinf;> and two of then), daughters, are 
mentioned elsewhere in this book. Mrs. Robin- 
son's lirst attempt at writing fur the press was 
made while she was yet an operative in the Lowell 
mills. Her verses ap|>enrea in the newspapers 
and annuals of the time, and in the " Lowell 
Offering," that unique factory prls* magazine. 
During her early^ miirricd life she was too deeply 
«ngaf^ in hcl[Hng a refurmer-joumalist to earn 



his daily bread to use her pen in verse-making. 
Later in life she resumed her literarj| work, and 
since then she has been a contributor in verse and 
prose to many newspapers and periodicals. Her 
sonnets are among the best of her poetical contri- 
butions. Her first published work was "War- 
rington Pen Portraits" (Boston, 1877). a memoir 
of her husband, with selections from his writings. 
She wrote "Massachusetts in the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement," a history (Boston, 1881}, " Cap- 
tain Mary Miller," a drama (Boston, 1S87 ), 
"Early Factory Labor in New England " (Boston, 
1883), and she has in preparation a boolc which 
will illustrate that phase m the life of the New 
England working girls. Her best literary achieve- 
ment is her latest, "The New Pandora," ^New 
York, 1889J. That dramatic poem is modem m all 
its suggestions, and puis the possibilities of hu- 
manity on a noble upward plane. She is very 
demly interested in all the movements which 
tend to the advancement of women, and she uses 
her voice and pen freely in their behalf. She was 
one of those to speak before the select com- 
mittee on woman suffrage when it was formed in 
Congress, She presented a memorial to Congress 
in December, iS&g, through Senator Dawes, ask- 
ing for a removal of her political disabilities and 
that she might be invested with full power to exer- 
cise her right to self-government at the ballot-box. 
Senator Dawes then presented a bill to the same 
effect in the Senate, which was read twice and re- 
ferred. A hearing was refused by the select com- 
mittee on woman suiTrage, and there the matter 
rests. The woman's club movement has always 
had her support. She is one of the original pro- 
moters of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, an organization numbering at least two- 
hundred women's clubs, representing more than 
thirty-thousand members in all parts of the United 
States, and she was the member for Massachusetts 
on its first advisor)' 1>oard. Her home is now in 
Maiden. Mass. 

ROBINSON, Mrs. Jane Bancroft, author 
and educator, bom in West Siockbridge, Mass., 
24th December, 1847. She is descended on her 
mother's side from an old Dutch family of New 
York City, and on her father's side from early 
English settlers in New Jersey. Her father, Rev. 
Geoige C. Bancroft, was for over fifty years a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mrs. 
Robinson was graduated in 1871 from the Troy 
seminary for girls, founded by Mrs. Emma Willarci. 
In 187a she was graduated from the State Normal 
School in Albany, N. V., and immediately there- 
after was appointed preceptress of I'ort Edward 
Collegiate Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y., where 
she remained until 1876, During the years from 
1870 to 1876 colleges for women were being eslab- 



her far-sighted mother, she dc-termtned to take a 
college course. While in Fort Edward, she look 
private lessons in advanced studies, and in the fall 
of 1876 entered Syracuse University as a member 
of the senior class, and was graduated from that 
institution in 1877. Icnmediately thereafter she 
was invited to become the dean of the Woman's 
College of the Northwestern University in Evans- 
ton, III., and professor of the French language and 
literature, a position previously occupied by Miss 
Frances U'illard ami Mrs. Ellen Soule Carhart. 
In addition to the arduous work of the position, 
she diligently pursued her studies in French 
history, with a view to taking a higher degree, and 
she received from Syracuse University, upon exami- 
nation. Ih-^ degree of Ph. M. to\^*«..asAO.V^S> .-^^ 
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18S3. Her thesis for the hitter decree wasatreatise In 1S89 she published her most important work, 
on the parliament of Paris :m<i otner pariiaments of entitled " Deaconesses in P'urope and their Lessons 
France, and the research and study therein displayed for America," which is now in its third edition and 
won her at once a tine reputation. Many of the is the leading authority in this country upon the 
subject. She is now the secretary of the Bureau 
for Deiu^uness Work of the Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Society. She is a Mfe member of the 
American Historical Association and of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. She is connected with 
many philanthropic and social orKanizalions. In 
1891 she becanii.' the wife of Hon. George O. 
Robinson, of Detroit, Mich., widely known in 
phikinlhropic and le^al circles. 

ROBINSON, Mrs. I,eoTa Bettlson, author, 
bom in I.itile Rock, Ark., Hth June, 1840. Her 
parents. Dr. Jose]>h R. Kettison and Ann Eliza 
Cathcart, moved to Louisville, Ky.. before she was 
a year old. The Bfttisons art- of distinguished 
Huguenot lineage, lieing descended from Pierre 
Robert, of South Carolina. Mrs. Dettison's family 
))elung to the Cathcarts, of Gla^ow, Scotland, who, 
before coming to Anit-tiia i[i ilie sevenleeth cen- 
tury, had seltle<l in Antrim county, Ireland. Dr, 
Bettison was a surgeon in the Confederate army. 
Leora was the sixth of eleven children. In her 
classes, always the genius during her school-days, 
her writings attr.-icti-d attention, and many of Iter 
early ctTbrts were published in the local papers. 
On agth June, 1864, she became the wife of Prof. 
Nomian Robinson, a graduate of Rochester 
University. To that union was born one child, 
leannette Cathcart. Prof, and Mrs. Robinson 
established in Louisville a flourishing school, 
named Holyoke Academy. During that time she 
• wrote her earliest books, "Th.in" (New York. 
1877), asequel to "The House With Spectacles," 
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leading historical students in the United States and 
I-^ngland sent her appreciative letters. In 1X85 
she resigned her position in the Nortliwestem 
rniversily to pursue historical studies .-is a fellow 
of hisluT)- in Bryn M:uit College. In i,SS6 she 
went to Kuriipe, matriculated ni the irniveisity 
of Ziirieh, and remained there one year, de- 
voting herself to the sludv of poMliral and con- 
stitut10n.1l history. The following year she went to 
Paris and became a slud«.-nt in the Si>rl>onne, con- 
tinuing her researches in hlsti>r>'. She was also 
i^eeelvcd as a student in the luxile des Hautes 
l-:iudes, lieinK tlie first WLman to hear lectures in 
the literary di'iKirtment of that sduHil, Her stay 
abroad was iliverhificd by tnivel ,-nid writing. She 
roniribuled to various iiapers .ind periodicals. 
\'isiliug {..ondiin before her return I0 the I'nited 
Stiites. she beianie deeply intensled in the deitcon- 
i-S'4 Hork as ilhislraled in ditlerent inslilutions 
then* an<1 studied it i-arefully. She returned tu the 
Unileil Slates, nmvinced that lh.it social and reh- 
;;ious movement niij;lit iirove a great ngeni-y in the 
iipliflnig of the poor ,niil the degrade<l <)f her native 
land. 1 ler wide inriiruiuti<in and executive ability 
were at .itue pressid into sinice for developing 
.leaii.ness work in the United .Stales, wh.rc it had 
aheady gained a foolholil. At the invit.aion of its 
>ilric<-rs, she in iSiJ8 t<iik full charge of the 
.Irpartment of deaconess work in the Woman's 
Home Missionary Soiiet^- of the Methodist lipisco- 
pal Church She h.isvLsited most of the larce cities 
i>f the United State-s, sjieaking in behalf of the 
iJoac-iH-s.< f.iD^i; .mil Jiilen-sling the women of 
dilli-riin /•nihvt.iiit diunhes by means of p.\r\»T 
iiititiiiKS iuiii imbUc /ocltires. She is a logiial and 
(liitnt s/K-iiki-r VI.S- nt-ll as a u Titer of niartieil la\enl. 




Rn\rtns«it\ mo\ei\Vi WA'Sv.Aum \Wo,-«\i<:TCheno« 
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capital, Tallahassee. Mrs. Robinson has there 
done the best literary work of her life. It is 
conceded, that by her contributions to the press and 
her pamphlet, "Living in Florida," she has done 
more to induce immigration to the State than any 
other agency has accomplished. She is a member 
of the Baptist Church. 

ROBY, Mrs. Ida Hall, pharmacist, bom in 
Fairport, N. V., 8th March. 1SS7. Her prents 
removed to Michigan when she was a child, and 
she was educated mainly in that Slate. Her father 
was a noted educator, a man of brilliant intellect 
and sterling character. He was a professor in the 
high school in Battle Creek, Mich., and served as 
superintendent of schools in Kalamazoo counly, in 
the same State. He died one year before his 
daughter, Ida, was graduated from the Illinois Col- 
1^^ of Pharmacy, a department in the Northwestern 
University, in Evanston, 111. She was thus thrown 
upon her own resources at an early age, and, having 
a natural fondness for chemistry, which was inten- 
sified by study and work in a drug house for several 
years, she started a pharmacy in Chicago. She 
attended the college on alternate days, and is the 
first woman to graduate from the pharmaceutical 
department of that institution. She Is by natural 
instinct a chemist, and she has won a unique repu- 
tation as a successful woman in a line of business 
generally left to men to handle. Her model phrir- 
macy on Forest avenue, in Chicago, is one of the 
features of that great city. 

ROBY, Mrs. I,ella P., philanthroiMst and 
foundt-r of the i.adies of the Grand Army of the 
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She is a regent of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion. On nth June, 1S86, In Chicago, III., where 
she lives, she founded the order ofthe Indies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, which started 
with twenty-five members, and now numbers about 
15,000 mothers, wives, sisters and daughters of 
soldiers and sailors who served in the war of 1861- 
65. The members of that order are pledged to 
assist the Grand Army of the Republic in works of 
charity, to extend needful aid to members in sick- 
ness and distress, to aid sick soldiers, sailors and 
marines, to look after soldiers' orphan's homes, to 
see that the children obtain proper situations when 
they leave the homes, to watch the schools, and 
see to it that the children receive proper education 
the history of the country and in patriotism. 



She has ! 



IS for soldiers and i: 




Republic, bom in Boston, M:iSs., asth December, 
1848. Her father and grandfather were clergymen 
and anti-slavery agitators. She is descended from 
Priscilla Mullens and John Alden, of Ihe Mayflower 
colony. Among her ancestors were many Revo- 
lutionary heroes. She has always felt a deep 
interest in the lioldiers who fought in the Civil War, 



of four women selected by the board of 
education of Chicago to represent them before the 
legislature ofthe Stale to help pass the compulsory 
education bill. It was passed, for a large majority 
of the legislators were old soldiers, and the fact 
that Mrs. Roby was their friend made voting lor 
a measure she advocate<l a pleasant duty. She is 
the only woman member of the Lincoln Guard 
of Honor of Springfield, III., and an honorary mem- 
ber of the Lincoln Guard of Honor of Caflfomia, 
an honor conferred on her "for her many acts of 
devotion to his memory," through Gen. Sherman. 
She is a member of the Chicago Academy of 
Science, she is president of the South Side Study 
Club of Chicago, vice-president of the Woman's 
National Press Association of Washington for 
Illinois, a member of the Nineteenth Illinois Veteran 
Volunteer Infantry-, of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Women, and of the American Society of 
Authors. She has the care and oversight of supply- 
ing the soldiers' homes with books, magazines and 
periodicals; she visits the homes in various parts 
of the country and looks after the comfort of the 
old soldiers, and if there is special legislation 
needed to right their wrongs or give them addi- 
tional comforts, she goes to the State legislatures t>r 
to Washington to secure such enactment. Through 
her efforts Memorial Day was set apart in llie 
schools for the reading of fiistiiries or stories ofthe 
war, and preparing for Memorial Day itself She 
never tires in her work, and her husband and two 
sons are enthusiastic in the work also. She is the 
wife of General Kdward Roby, a constitutional 
lawyer of Chicago. Shi; does a gootl deal of lite- 
rary work under the pen-name " .Miles Standish," 
She is preparing for publication a large volume 
entitled " Heart Beats of the Republic." She is a 
model home-maker, a connoisseur in architecture 
and art, a fine linguist, thoroughly educated, and a 
well-read lawyer. 

ROGfe, Mme. Chatlotte Fleke Bates, 
author, critic and cduc;itor, born in New York, ^olh 
November, i«38. Her father died during her in- 
iancy, and her home from her eighth j ear almost to 
the time of her marriage was with her mother and 
family in Cambridge, Alass. There Mme. Roge at- 
tended the public schools, and there for twenty-five 
years was engaged in private leaching. Shebegar 
to write at eightee" ' ' " '^~ 

peared several yej 
She has ever since contributed n 
periodicals, and has much in manuscript awaiting 
publication, but only one volume of her verse has 
l>eenbsued. "Risk, and Other Poems" (,B<ista"a., 
1870). Nit\'iQf\,'ne¥i«v«i!tvUOT.*«i<i^^"v^*^^'^*^***;, 

in whose VTepava-tto^ ^\^«^ 5.^te& ^q,^-A«<^M- 



She edited two delightful compilations from his She received her education in the public schools. 

own works, and to his memory was dedicated In the fall of 1869 she entered college and was 

■-'•—'* ~ The graduated 19th June, 1872. in Mount Pleasant. 

/M„... r Returning home, she gave her time lo 

music and literary work. She wrote for several 
papers and magazines. In 1877 she entered a 
conservatory of music and became proficient in the 
art. Al the close of that year she began to teach 
music and continued for a number of years. On 
a8lh April, 1880, she became the wile of J. F. 
Rogers, cashier of the Cloud County Bank, Con- 
cordia, Kans. He was a man of unusual business 
ability as well as a man of fine literaiy attainments. 
The first two yeare of her niarried life were spent 
in Concordia, where her lime was devoted to church 
and society work. There she gathered around her 
the young girls of the town and entered with all 
her heart mlo the work of hi-lping them into a 
higher literary and religious life. Each Saturday 
afternoon found her home filled with girls, who 
spent an hour in Bible reading and study. In 
December, 1.S82, she moved with her husband to 
Great Bend, Kans., where he organized the Barton 
County Bank. The March following, their first 
child, a daughter, was bom. In August, 1883, 
Mr. Rogers, after three days' illness, died. Mrs. 
Rogers at once returned to her former home in 
Iowa, where in August her second child, a son, 
was bom. He lived only two months. In 1885 she 
made an extended trip through the Southern States. 
She achieved considerable fame as a newspaper 
writer at that time. In the fall of 1885 she became 
city editor of the "Oskaloosa Times," a Demo- 
cratic newspaper. That position she held for 
eighteen months. She next entered the " Globe " 
<af\>x, and there remained for nearly two years. 

kog6. 

York, 1882). She has civeii some admirable 
lectures an<l readings from her own writings, which 
are in many veins of thought. Nowhere is she 
happier than in the humorous epigram. The ethic 
fun u'hich she can put into twenty words, no other 
writer can surpass. She has done much for 
good causes, especially for those connected with 
ner art, and once at least was a sucee.ssful organizer. 
Alone and under difficulties she carried out the 
authors' reading in Sanders' Theater, Cambridge, 
which added a loyal emphasis and a considerable 
sum to the IjDngfellow memorial fund. It was in 
her native city that she taught last, acid there 
an attack of pneumonia proved nearly fatal. 
The physicians expecting her death, the report of 
its occurrence was circulated by the press, and, 
though the error was speedily and jiublicly cor- 
rected, it crept into Cassell's late publication, 
"Younger American Poets," whose preface re- 
grets her loss. On 4th June, 1N91, Miss Bates, 
who still keeps her maiden name in literature, be- 
came the wife of M. Kdouard Rog^, of New York, 
where she is now livinK. In December, 1891, she 
was appointed an honorary and corresponding 
member <)f the advisory conruH on literary con- 
gresses, woman's branch of the W. C. A., in the 
Chicago K.xpiisilion. She has a broad mind, open 
lo the most advanced ideas of the epoch. She is a 

Coet, divining well the mcHHis and needs of the 
uman heart. She is a christian, eager above all to 
help and uplift men through her genius. 

ROGERS, Mrs. Bffie I^tilse Hoffinan, 
educator, born in Jackson, Oh'o, 13th May, 1855. She then began (he publication of the "P. E. O. 
She is the only daughter of Dr. D. A. and Emily Record "a secret society joumal. That magazine she 
Smith Hoffman. When a small child, she went to edited and published tor two years, but, owing to 
Iowa w/ih her parents, who settled in Oskaloosa. increasing demands upon her time, was obUgM to 
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S" 'veitup. She was president of the Iowa Grand schools in Jersey City. N. J., graduating from 

hapter P. E. O, Sisterhood three years. Under Pennington Seminary. Pennington. N. \.. and later 

[ her supervision the organization grew and pros- from the University of Michigan, Forsix years she 



I pered. In 1890 she was electea national grand 
I- chapter president of that sisterhood. She has ever 
I been interested in all work connected with woman's 
advancement She is a member of the Woman's 
' Christian Temperance Union and has been, since 
its organization, holding important offices in that 
society. In 1889 she was elected county superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Mahaska couniy. 
Iowa. She is the first woman ever elected to that 
I othce in th.U county. She was ri^elected in ittgi 
f with an increased majority. Under her supervision 
i the county schools are talung high rank, and educa- 
I tion in all lines is bemi; advanced. She also served 
I as member of the school board, vice-president of 
I Ihe Slate teachers' association and president 
of the Woman's Round Table. In 1S91 her name 
was mentioned for State Superintendent of Public 
[ Instruction. She refused at once to allow her 
e to be presented to the Democratic convention. 
is a member of the executive council of the 
[ educational <^ppartment of the Columbian Fxposi- 
lion of 1893. She is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church and interested in the Young People's 
' Society of Christian Endeavor. She is at present 
editor of the "Schoolmaster," an educational 
I journal published in Des Moines, Iowa. 

ROGERS, Urs. £mma Wiener, author, is a 

jiative of Plainfield, N. J. On both sides she has 

the advantage of good ancestry. She is the daugb- 

, ter of Rev. John Ogden Winner, and the grand- 

' ■ ■of Rev. Isaac Winner, D. D.. both 

" ■ Ml Church 



i the corresponding si 
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Home Missionary Society of Detroit Conference, 
and is now the honorary president of the Rock 
River Conference Woman's Home Missionary 
Society. She is connected with the woman's work 
of the Columbia Exposition, as the chairman of the 
committee on municipal order, of the World's 
Congress Auxiliary. She is a member of the 
Chicago FortnighUy Club. She is specially 
interested in literary work in llie line of social 
science and political economy, and has been a con- 
tributor on those subjects to various papers and 
periodicals. She has written a monograph entitled 
"Deaconesses in Early and Modern Church." 
which exhibits diligent research and marked his- 
torical and literary ability. While yet young, she 
became the wifeof Henry Wade Rogers, of Buffalo. 
N. v., afterwards dean of the law school of the 
Utiiversity of Michigan, and now Ihe president 
of Northwestern University, Evanston, III. She 
is a woman of marked abili^, especially endowed 
with the logical faculty and with the power of dispas- 
sionate judgment. She isa type of the younger col- 
lege woman, who, with the advantage of the wider 
training of the higher education, brings her disci- 
plined faculties to bear with equally good t^ect 
upon the anienities of social life and the philan- 
thropic and economicquestionsof the day. As the 
wifeof the president of a great university, herinflu- 



1 and I 
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connected 
IS. While she is 
already left an 
les that is both 



tMM.V \>l.->l^h.H i.iiuck;.. g^i|[ a young ' 

impress upon the life of her I 
s the granddaughter and great-granddaughter salutary and permanent. 
■*f Moses Taylor, and Moses Taylor, second, during ROGERS, Mrs. Mary Fletcher, author, 
■ ^eir lives successful business men of New York was bom in Louisville, Ky. She ■& a Twen*»st ^ 
tCily. She leceived her early education in private the weW-ViT\o'Nt\ V\e.\c's\e\ (a.-n\\\^ *A ''At-* t^x-^asi^. 
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Her ancestor, Robert Fletcher, emigrated from many invitations from publishers to furnish them 
England and settled in Massachusetts in 1630. books, and she was so busy with her novels that 
The family Iws given to the world such women as her poi;tic!il ambitions, which were her chief 
Grace Webster, Hannah Emerson, Valinda Voung, ones, were temporarily held in check. Notwith- 
I-'lixabeth Trumbull, Julia Fletcher, known an 
"George Fleming," and others distinguished in the 
varied walks of literary, religious or scientific life. 
Mrs. Rogers is a versatile and graceful writer, 
though she has never aimed at book-making. Of 
late yeans her time has been lar^ly given to benev- 
olent work She is an olliciat member of the 
American Huniane Association and a director in 
the Association tor the Advancement of W'jmen, 
She holds various offices in the smaller oi^aniza- 
tions in her city. She is recognized as a woman of 
strong character, impressing those with whom she 
comes in contact that the latent forces of lier nature, if 
called into controversial eHbrt, are capable of strong | 
and untiring resistance. Ever ready to oppose | 
wrong, the sufTering and netdy find in her a cham- 
pion and a friend. Taking active interest in all the 
refonns that are for the elevation of mankind 
everywhere, she is in every sense a representative 
woman of the day. 
ROHIfFS, Mrn. Anna Katharine Green, 

B let and novelist, born in ISruuklyn, N. Y., nth 
ovember, 1846. Her maiden name was the pen- 
name by which she is known throughout the world. 
She is the daughter of a lawyer, and from him she 
inherits the legal turn of mind shown in her famous 
novel "The Leavenworth Case" (New York, 
1878), and in other productions. In childhood she 
wrote innumerable poems and stories. Her family 
reniu\ed to Bullalo, N. \., when she was a 
child, and in that city she «as ediicateil and reared, 
until she was old enough to enter Kipley Female 



standing the call for prose works from her pen, 
she published in 1S81 a volume of verse, "The 
Defense of the Bride, and Other Poems," and in 
1886 she brciught out a second volume of poetry, 
a drama, L-nlitlci " Kisilis Daiigliter." After liv- 
ing in Biilfalo for some years, the family returned 
to Ilrooklxn, N. Y. tJii a^h November, 1S84, she 
became tfie wifi' of Charles Kolilfs. formerly an 
actor. Sincf thi-ir marriage they have lived most 
of the limo in UuHiilo. They have three children. 
Her jiulilished works incliuk-. l>esi<ies those already 
menticHied, -The Sword of Damocles" (1881). 
" Hand and Ring" liSSH. •' X. Y. Z." (1883) "A 
Strange Disappearance "(iSSsl. "The Mill Mys- 
tery" ('SSCi, "7 to la" (i«87). "Itehind Closed 
Itoors" [i,HN»i."Tlie Foraaken Inn" (iSgol, -A 
Matter of Millions" f i89oi,"The Old StoneHouse" 
(1.S911, "Cynthia Wakeham's Money" (1893) and 
hasdrani.ili^ed her first novel. Her " Leavenworth 
Case" is used in Yale College as a text-l>ook, 
to shiiu ihe fallacy of circumstantial evidence, 
and it is the sul)je<l of many lumments by famous 





INE I'.KKEN KOirLKS. 



Coll,-".-, in F'onlliK-v. Vl. Soon afL.-r her grulua- 
tioo she Jiublishid 'h.t m»e], "Th.- Le,iv> .iwortli 
(".(«-.■' ii/i(V/i .(I "iia- .itlrailiii (he allention ol 
l/i'- lili-niry u;.rl,I. }hT .-iui cesses lirou-\it \iei 



. _ jeeii repuMishetl 

llirouj:hiiiil the world, in various langiuq^s, aitd 
the s.ih-s of her Ihioks have re.iched enonnuus 
pro|ie)i'Uons. She has visited l''urope, where she 
supervi^iii tile translation of some of her Ixioks into 
the Gi-nnan litnguagc. She is u prolific author, 
but all her work is well done. 

ROLI,INS, Mrs. Alice WellinstoB, author, 
liom in Boston. .Mass., i.nh June. 1847. She is a 
daughtcrr of Ainbnise Wt'llinglon, who taught her at 
home imlil she was fourteen years old. She then 
studied in dilfen-nt si'IuhiIs in Boston, and finished 
^Nith a year of study in Europe. In 1876 she 



became the wife of Daniel M. Rollins, o( New 
York City. Tliey have one son. Mrs. Kollins has 
traveled niucfi in Europe, Brazil, Alaska and the 
United States. For seven viars from its com- 
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helper in the veteran of the Kentucky press, Col. 
H. M. McCarly, In 1877 .she bcKan to contribute 
to the "Current," and since then she has won 
wide rew^nition a.s a contriliutor to "Once a 
WcL-k." " Youth's Companion," " ('iixiey's 1-ady's 
Book " and other eastern )>eriodicals. 

ROSB, Mrs, Bllen AlMa, practical agricul- 
tnrist, boni in Champion, N. ^'., i7tli June, 1843. 
On sth [)eceml«;r, 1K61, she l)ecame tlie wife ol 
Alfred Rose. !n 1N62 they moved to Wisconsin, 
where her life has been spent on a farm near Brod- 
head. hi 1373, near her home in Ilrodhead, she 
joined the <irange, and for sevttntuen years was an 
active memlKT of that oi^anixalion, holding many 
offices, amonK them county .secretar>' and a mem- 
ber of the State committee on woman's work. As 
a result of her efforts, assisted by two or three 
other members, a C»ran)te store was or^aniited, 
which has been in successful o|teration many years 
and saved to the farmers of (Ireen county many 
thousands of dollars. In iKBS, when speculation 
in wheat produced hard times, Mrs. Rose jirepared 
and presented tii her Oranjte the followiiiE resolu- 
tions : " Whereas, our iHKirds of trade have 
t>ecome mere [Hjol-roiims for the enrichment ol 
their members, and whereas, hy their manipula- 
tions of the markets they unsettle the values and 
nullify the law of sup|>ly and demand, so that pro- 
ducers do not receive legitimate prices for what 
they produce ; and, whereas, by ' cornering ' the 
markets they are enabled to force up the prices of 
the ncces-saries of life, to the great distress and 
often starvation of the poor ; therefore, resolved, 
that we demand immediate action bv Congress, 
and the passage of such laws as shall forever pro- 
hibit gambling in the neces-saries ol life," Thev 
were unanimously adoptc-d ami forwarded througn 



mencement she contributed reviews every week to 
tlie New York " Critic." She has been a fR-<]ucnt 
ojniributiff to the "Christian Union," the "Inde- 
pendent," " Lippincott's Magazine," the "North 
American Review." the "Century," the "Ci.>s- 
mopolitan Magazine," the "Forum," "St. Nich- 
olas." "Wide Awake" and "llar|>er's Young 
People," "Bazar," "VVei-klv" and " Magiwine." 
Herpublishedbooksare: "TheRingolAnielliyst," 
lyjenis I New York. 187S i; " TheStorvof a Ranch " 
(]8Sil; "All Sorts of Children" riSH6); "The 
Three Tetons" (1887), .ind "From i'alm to fl la- 
cier." Her essays on tenement-house life in New 
York City are cnsUkllized in the form of a novel, 
"Tncle Tom's Tenement." She has read jKijiers 
on thai subject before various societies and clubs, 
and has done much to show up the evils ol the 
tenement system in New \'ork City. Her home is 
a center of culture and reliru-mi'iit. 

ROLLSTON, Mrs. Adelaide Day, |N>et and 
author, was lioni near I'aducah. Ky. Her earliest 
years were spent in the country, in the midst of a 
landscape of quiet pastoral l>eauty. Her father 
wa.i| a physician of good standing. At the age of 
twelve years her talent for writing verse began to 
manifest itself in brief poems imblished in the 
local press. Later, several appeared in the defunct 
"Saturday Star-Journal," of New York. She was 
educated in St. Mary's Academy, in i'adncah, to 
which city her parents had removed when she was 
twelve years old, and where she still lives. After 
the conclusion of her school-life she contintied her 

contributions to the neighboring press, and fre- county and State Cranges to the National Cirange, 
quentlji' verses over her name appeared in the where they were adopted and placed in the hands 

Courier-] ou mal " ol l.x>uisville. They attracted of the legislative committee o( the C.^as>fi ^ 
little or no attention, until she found a friend and WashinRton. wheit \.\wj Vawe \wm >.\^'e=*' "ov^- 
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CongreKS with such f»rri.r ilmi the Anti-Option Hill investi;ralL-(l the reports of ik-stilutiun amon^ ihc 
in CtHigruss was the ri'Siilt. She is now a prom- Bohtmiaiis iii her ou'ii city. She made it ime 
inent meinlKT of tlu- l'atn>iis of Industry, iK-iiit; object uf lier lift' lu see fur herself the sulTeriiitis iif 
one of the execiilive riiiniiilttfe of the Slate Asso- sewing wiinieii, and brouKht to HkIiI the frauds 
and extiirtii.>n priiclicetl upon them. A lecture by 
the sculptor, MrDunald. of New York, j^iive an 
accoiuit of the niiinual training- sell ooIk of Frnnre 
and Sweden. Mrs. Rose reviewed the rci>orI of 
the Royal Conuiiission of Knt;luiid for the d;illv 
press an<l sent copii-s of il to fmsiness men. Other 
lectures followed, anil ;i nianita! tralninK-school 
was estahliKhed in Clf\i-]and. She has wrilttrn a 
Ixwk, not yet |»iblLshed, "The Story of a Life : or, 
Hauix'tisni in America." She hits written (>» the 
lalior ipiestion and kindred liipirs, and liits reiiorted 
nimK-nius lectures and sennotis on thuse siil>iecl<i. 
She reviewMl Mri. Kield's "How to Help the 
Poor," and some of its .sufnc^stions were us<.-<1 by 
the Awutdiited Charities (4 Cle\'elan<]. Shehelpeil 
to form the Womun's Mmpluj-ment SiM-iety which 
gave out Kiirments to Ik niiide at reasonable prices 
and sold to home missions and centers of mer- 
chandise. .Mrs, RiKc is president of the new 
CK-veland Snrosis, carryinj; forward Ihe entcrprisi: 
with vigor and grace. She is a iKilroii of art. She 
has reared :, i.umW. 

ROSBWAI,D, Mrs. Jtjlie, vo.alist, lioni in 
Stullgiirl. Cerniaiiv. 7lh M.irHi, i«5... She is a 
memln'r of the liiglilv iiuisical faniilv name<l Kieh- 
l»erg. of whicli Julius Kichlierj;, oi lUwlun. MiLss., 
is also a niemLer. Julie was educated in the 
Stutlpirt Conservatorv and in the Kuval The.it er 
Sihoi.l in die same city. It was a high honor for 
her to enter the Koyal Tln'ater School, as but two 
candidates «eri' selected annually by the kin|{, 
and they were, of I'oiirsi', chosei) from the most 
promising and a<lvanc('d students in the awsir- 
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ROSE, Mrs. Hartba Farmelee, 

reformer an<] Nliihmlhropist, l.r.ni in Nori 
Sth March. iS^,, I br f^Hiier. Tlien-lnn 
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.Vflcr she hail finished htr studies: in Stutt- 
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>seual<l, of It;iltitnore, Md,, the well-known 
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solo violinist and composer, and became his 
wife in 1869. After her marriage she returned to 
Europe and continued her studies under Marie Von 
Marra, in Frankfort, Germany. She returned to 
the United States in company with Frani Abt, 
under an engagement to interpret his songs during 
his concert tour in the principal American cities. 
In 1875 she entered the operatic field. She made 
her dirbut in Toronto, Canada, as "Marguerite." 
She scored a success. She traveled as prima 
donna with the Caroline Richings Opera Company 
and with the Clara Louise Kellogg English Opera 
Company. She and her huiiband went to Europe 
again, and while there ihey filled engagements in 
Berlin, Vienna, Rotterdam, Prague and Cologne. 
Returning to the United States after a successful 
tour, Mrs. Rosewald accepted an engagement as 
prima donna with the Emma Abbott Opera Com- 
pany, of which her husband was musical direCTor. 
She earned a brilliant reputation. In 1684 she 
withdrew from the stage and settled with her hus- 
band in San P'ranciseo, Cal., where they now live. 
She has become a most successful vocal teacher. 
She has an extensive list of musical compositions 
in her mastery, and she speaks, reads and writes 
English, German, French and Italian with east 
ana elegancy, and has sung operas in those four 
languages. As a vocal teacher she exercises :i 
strong mfluence on general musical culture of tlie 
metropolis of the Pacific coast. 

ROSS, Mrs, VlMfinla Evelyn, author, born 
in Galena, 111,, ist February. 1857. Her maiden 
name was Coniee. She is the ycungest of twelv.- 
children. She comes of a hardy pioneer class of 
genuine Americans. She removed wilh h'-r 
parents, who are still living, to Charles City, 



in 1879, She had received only the rudiments of a 
text-book education, but her talent sprang into 
activity, like the crystal How from a mountain 
spring. Not being possessed of a strong physical 
body, she has taxed herself severely. She is a 
model housekeeper, wife and mother, and has 
found time, with all her home and society duties, 
to execute some beautiful paintings. Her series 
of articles entitled "To Brides, Past, Present and 
Future^" and "Hints to Husbands," has been 
extensively copied. Her literary work has been 
so far confined to newspapers and magazines, and 
her publishers have kept Ineir demand for material 
far ahead of her ability to produce. Her numerous 
poems show a high order of talent. Her home is 
m Omaha. Neb, 

SOTHWSIflf, Htb. Annie, poet, born in 
I^xindon. Eng., in 1837. Her father, Daniel Fowler, 





Iowa, in 1864. but the restless spirit of the pioneer 
settler carried them to Johnson county. Neb., in 
1869. where Virginia pa.ssed the greater part of her 
early life, She there became the wife of T. J. Ros.s. 
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is an artist of wide reputation, who won the only 
medal given for water-color work to American 
artists in the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition In 
1S76. Miss Fowler removed with her family ti 



passed. She was well educated, and spent 
three years in England. She was married at an 
early age. She wrote verses in her fit^t years, but 
none of her childish productions have been pub- 
lished. She contributed many short prose stories 
to American, Canadian and English magazines, 
and some of her best poems have appeared in 
the "Magazine of Poetry," She has published 
fournoveJs, "Alice Gray " (1873), " Edge Tools " 
(1880), "Requital" (1 886), and "Loved I Not 
Honor More" I1887). During the Riel Rebellion 
in Canada, in 1885, she wrote a number of poems 
on that incident that attracted wide notice. Much 
of her best work has been published in the United 
Slates. She was married young, but was Citt,^ *«&, 
a widow, Kei hQme\siv;j-«*w\Y;\Yv^'u3tt. ^d 
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ROTJTT, Mrs. Sliea Franklin, social generous in charity and alwa^'s ready to recognize 

leader, bomin Springrield, 111., in 184J. of Kc-nlucky worth and "make friends with it" in any station 

ancc-stry. Her grandrnher, Colonel William F. of life. Still in the vin;<ir of life, with a re- 

Elkin, WHS one of the famous ''Long Nine" that markably tai^eand happy experience of the wurld's 

honors and advantages, rest from undue eftbrt in 

calm anticipation of the future, with a husband 

honored and exalted in the State he has done so 

muih to mold and direct, with a daughter glowing 

in the inherited grace of the family, she now 

delights to kei.-p up her studies and fellowship with 

the more serious wometi of the day. who recognize 

it as a duty to he inlcl1ii;i*nt and useful. 

RUDE, Mrs. Ellen Sergeant, author and 
poet, bom in Sodus, N. V., tjth March, 183N. Her 
paternal griindmuthtrr was a Harkncss, and her 
maternal grandmother was one of the pii>necr 
women of the West. Both wi-te women of su[>erior 
inlvllc'ct and force of character. Her mother died 
while she was an infant, and the daughter wa.s 
reari'd under the tender care of her father, \Villiani 
SergcanI, whci is still living, at the age of eighty- 
six. Slie p:issert llirijU;;h the public schools of 
Sodus, and afterwards took a course of study in 
Genesee ColKge, in Lima, N. Y. She became the 
wife of Benton C. Unite, a graduate of that insti- 
tution, in iK.i^g. She had always shown literary 
talent, and in college her compositions attracted 
notii'e for their excellence and fniish. She has 
written nnich, both in prose and verse, for publica- 
tion. Her sketches in the "Rural New Yorker" 
and "Arthur's Home .Magaiiine" lir.st brought her 
into notice. Slie won a iirize for a temperance 
story from the "TeniiK-'rance Patriot." The "Sun- 
day-school Advoi'iile" and " Well- Spring " have 
pulilished many of her stories for children. As a 
teui]x;rance udvuiale she has dune- excellent service. 




represt.'iited Sangamon county, III., in the legisla- 
tive session of ia,i6-37. They averaged six feel 
in stature. Abnliam Lincoln was one of those 
stalwarts, whose elliirls that year secured the loca- 
tion uf the capital for their county. Her father. 
Franklin Hckrell. also a Kentuckian. was of a 
family a-s noted fur generous physical proportions 
as for thur kindness of heart. The ancestral 
traits are marked in Mrn. K.iutt. Left at) orphan 
in babyhood. Col. Klkin's himie welcomed the 
grandchild. Urph-jnage doubtless accouiiLs in 
some measuri- for the self-reliance and determina- 
tion that have characteriiied her life. In a day 
when it was uncommon in Ibe West, she secured 
an excellent t-ihu-atiim, whiili tin- fiinily patri- 
mony enabled her to suppIeMir in by tr.ivil ,ind 
study .ibroad. When Coloiii-I John L. Kouit, 
the second assistant Postmaster-General, in 1874. 
weildetl his bride 11) her uncle's home in Decatur, 
111., he took Uiek to the national capital a lak-nted, 
cultured woman, a desiralile addition in e\'ery way to 
the .s(iciet>- of Wiushington. In 1875 Colonel Routt 
went to Color.ido as Territorial tlovcrnor under 
Tresiilent Grant's appointment. In 1S76 Colorado 
became a State and m.-idehini her first governor. 
In 1S91 he was again tile incumbent of the nft'ice. 
Their home has been in P. nver for si.tleen years. 
That Mm. R'liitl has .idded strent:th and luMer to 
h.-r husband's adminislratiuns is reii^fni/ed in the 
St'ite, while culture, charailer, position and wealth 
have made her socially preeminent. The influence 
of herself and her associates has lieen a chief 

factor in developing the riniarkablyR'fnictl, almost She was the first woman chosen to the office of 

uni(|ue, character of Ilenver's "liest s<K;iety" to- Worthy Chief Temf)lar by the order of Good Tem- 

c/.i_v. vi lA'iYiut niemlier (if the Christian Church, plars of New York Slate. She made her first 

."/JL- has Lvtr Imii ;;i-neroilS in its Hiipimn, public addn-ss in the Slate Kxige of GoiidTemplars 
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in Rochester, and was immediately placed on the International Expiisii 
board of manaKers of th:it order. She was made a orable mention for i 
member of the board of managers of the first entilled "Au\ H'lrd; 
State Woman's Christian Temperance Union, honnr \\:is accorded 
established in Syracuse, and was one of a commit- 
tee sent from that convention to appeal to the 
Albany legislature for temperance laws. As a 
lecturer she was decidedly suoessful, but, in spite 
of the earnest solicitation of friends, she resigned 
the field to devote herself to domi'Stic life. For a 
few years she lived in St. Aiicustine, Kla., during 
which time she publlshe<l a volume of poems en- 
titled " Magnolia Leaves' iBulTaki, 1890). Some 
of the choicest poems of the "Arbor Day Manual" 
are from her pen. She has contributed to the 
"Maffuzine of Poetry" and now exjH'nds her 
literary work on poems and short sli.rics. Slie 
lives in Duliith, Minn., where l)er husb^ind and 
only son are eiigagied in Ilie latv. 

RTTGGI,SS, Hisa Tlieo Alice, sculptor, 
bom in Brooklme, Mass., i^th January, 1871. As 
a child she tooif delight in modeling in clay, 
expres.-iing an adniiration for form and beauty tliat 
attracted tlie attention of her parents to her talent. 
At the i^e of fourteen she modeled a " Reclining 
Horse" m snow in the door-yard of her home, 
and crowds of visitors went out to Brookline from 
Boston to see thi: wonderful work of the httle t;irl. 
In i8li6 she was placed under the instrnction of 
Henry Hudson Kitson, the sculptor. In the 
autumn of 1887 she went to Paris, France, with her 
mother, where she remained during the following 
three year?, working and studying under the gaid- 
ance of Mr. Kitson, pursuing at the same lime the 
study of drawing under Dagnan-Bouverel, Blanc 
and Courtois. Her first work, a bust of an Italian 



f 1880 she received hon- 

■si/i'cf statue of a iKJy, 
rOise," and the s;mle 
er ill the Paris -S;iloii of 
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iSgofor her '■Young Orpheus." She had the dis- 
tinction of l>eing the youngest sculptor to whoiii 
any award had ever been gratited. She has won 
two medals from the MiLssachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics' ICxposJIion of Boston, in which city slie 
continues her art work. She is the daughter of 
C. W. Knggles, a well-kiiown business man of 
Boston, and she lives with her parents in the 
Back Bay. She is descended from an old Knglisti 
family, who settled in America in the seventeenth 
century. An industrious, unpretentious worker, 
quiet, swilt, modest, she has the ch.iracter of a 
true artist. 

RUNCIE, Mrs. Constance Faant I,e R07, 
poet, pianist and musical composer, born in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., i5lh Januar)', 1836. She is a d.iughter 
of Rol>ert Henry Faunt he Roy and Jane Dale 
Owen Kaunt Le Roy. On the maternal side 
she is a granddaughter of Robert Owen, the 
great advo<'ate of coiiperative associations. Her 
maternal great-grandfather was David Dale, Lord- 
Provost of^Olasgow, Scotland. Her fattier was a 
member of the well-known P"aunt Le Roj^ family 
of eastern Virginia. Her mother was l>om in Scot- 
land and educated in London, where she received, 
tihcand literary attainments. 



I addition to her sc 
a thorough training 01 
facility in drawing a 



. . loand harp and acquired 
ind painting. Her father died 
while attending to his coast survey duties, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, during the winter of 1849. In 185a 
Mrs. Faunt I^ Roy, in order to develop still further 
the talents of her children by Ei\'ing them the 
child, made in Boston, was exhibited, together advantagesof modemlanguages, Cermanliterature 
with a bust of "A Shepherd Lad," in the Paris and art, took them to Germany and remained 
Salon of 1888, where each succeeding year during there six years. Miss Faunt Le Kov's«.wt«QK««!5*- 
her stay her work was readily accepted. In the was highly (a\t>Taib\«. Wet Vmne -wssi >xv '>fti:« 
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Harmony, Ind., the winter quarters of the officers are enlisted bv little children. Many have become 
connected with several geolugical surveys, and the members of the Sunday-school, organized and put 
town possessed an extensive public library and had under her supervision more than nine years ago, 
occasional kctures, besides bein^ the residence of superintendent of which she still is. She is a 
her four uncles, all devoted to science or literature. 

Oil 9th April, 1861, she became the wife of Rev. ..... _, , 

James Runcie, D. D., a prominent cler^man > 

of the Protestant Episcopal Church. They lived ' ' 

in Madison from 1861 to 1871, and then went to St. 

Joseph, Mo., where Mr. Runcie has since served as 

rector of Christ Church. Their family consistsof two 

sons and two dauehttrs. Mrs. Runcie has been a 

prolific author. She has puhlished a number of 

volumes, amon^ which art^ "Divinely Led," in 

which she |>ortrays the reli^ous struggles through 

which she passed in her early years; " Poems, 

Dramatic and Lyric," "Woman's Work." "Felix 

Mendelssohn," "Children's Stories and Kables" 

and "A Burning (Question." Besides her literary 

work she has done much in music. She is a 

talented pianist and ranks among the foremost 

Krformers on the piano. As a composer she 
s done milabk- work. Acting on a suggestion 
by Annie Louise Cary, she published a number 
of songs, which at once became popular. Amone 
those are: "Hear Us, O, Hear Us," "Round 
the Throne," "Silence of the Sea," "Merry 
Life," "Tone Poems," 'Take My Soul, O Lord," 
"! Never Told Him," "Dove of Peace," "1 Hold 
My Heart So Still," " My Spirit Rests " and others. 
Mrs. Runcie edited a church paper for six years. 
She served as vice-president of the Social Scifnce 
Club of Kansas and Western Missouri, ot^anized 
the now oldest literary woman's club in Indiana, 
and also served on the committee to draft the con- 
stitution for the present fiourishiiig woman's club, 
of San Francisco, Cal. She has kaured success- 
fully on subjects connected with general culturt: " 
among women. She is chairman of ihe committee jennv tekkih. kvprkciit, 
on music and the drama to Teprt-senl St. Joseph in 

the World's Columbian Exposition in 1893. She member of the Ohio Woman's Press Association, 
writes concerted pieces. Some of her music is of the Cleveland Sorosis and other literary and 
orchestrated. She has written also for the violin, social organizations. 

She has been for thirtv-four years a successful RUSSSIflfi Mrs. Bllzabeth Anpista 8., 
Sunday-school tLMcher, illustrating hiT lt;ssons with philanthropist and refoniic-r. bom in Mason, N. H., 
free-hand drawint^ on the blackboard. Her two 3rd October, 1832. She was educated in the corn- 
most dramatic iiocriLs, " Anselmo the Priest" and mon schools and in the academy in New Ipswich, 
"Zaira, a Tak- of Siberia," are used constantly in N. H. She was trained in habits of industo', 
the field of elocution. In a concen tendered her morals and the sevi-re theologit-s of the day, after 
in Kansas Cily, every number on the programme the belief of the Congregationalists. Her father 
was her own musical or poetical composition. and mother were Yankees, tile father from Rindge, 
RCFRECHT, Mrs. Jenny Terrlll, author, N. H., and the mother from Ashbumham, Mass. 
born in Liverpool, Ohio, 13rd Afay, liijo. Sheisof Mrs. Russell was niiirried in Worcester, Mass., and 
New England pareninge. IUt early years were all her married life was spent in Ashbumham in 
^>ent on a fam], whose picturesque beauty fostered tlie same State. There her liuslund and many of 
her love of nature. She received less encourage- her people are buried. When the war began, she 
mentto cultivate her early talent for writing, per- was leaching a school in Florence, Ala. DuriuKthe 
haps, than she would liavc done, had not her pa- liist fight at Big Bethel she returned to the North. 
runtsfeared that writing, with theordinary routine of A few months after, at the time of the liist battle of 
study, would prove too great a strain on Ihe child's Bull Run, she tiiiik charge of the New England 
sensitive mental cirganization. After a brief ex- Soldiers' Relief Association in New York City, and 
perience iis a school-teacher. Miss Terrill became was not mustered out until the close of the war 
Ihe wife of Cliarles Ruprecht, a nati\'e of Baden, During those years iii tlie hospital she did not con- 
tierniany. For manv yean hur home has been in tent herself with a suiK-riicial knowledge. She 
Cleveland. Ohio. Wliile she has contributed lai^ely visited Washington to study hospital methods. 
U' tlu- li "Cal prt-ss, many of lier poems and sketches After the close *>f the war she was actively engaged 
have appint'.-d in eastern and other magazines and in the Kreedmen's Bureau. She had entire cnarge 
papers. Some uf them have been published over of the colored iir[ihaii asylum in New Orleans, 
a fictitious name. She has written numerous juve- Later she spent four years in Togus Springs, Au- 
nile stories and poems, wliii'h she will soon publish gusta. Me., where she was matron of the Soldiers' 
in book-fomi, illustrated by her daughter, also a Home. She then took up hotel work. She took 
\olume entitled "Home Rhymes.'' She has long charge of the ContinenLiI Hotel in Philadelphia, 
l>een engaged in christian work. The ncgk-cted Pa., and remained there eight years. After seven 
Quarters of Cleveland, crowded with the increasing months abroad she spent two years in charge of the 
ton-<ifBe/emwi(,fi.'ii<- beenlhcscencsof herbusiesl Grand Union Hotel, in S.-iratoga Springs, N. V. 
-''-'-' J work, iler warmest symp:rtWi.s AhiirwaTds s.lvi was in Manhattan Beach, the 
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n Long Island, the Neil house, Columbus, one day be a ^raiid prima donna." At ten she 
1 the West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn, was quite prolicient on the violin, and at lifteen she 
•■—xl into the white-ribbon work and took sang in the choir of St. John's Church. Prof. Gill 
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:hurch music. At one of his 
recitals she sang "Let Me Dream Again," and 
received complimentary mention. She next studied 
under Carl Woolfson, who expected to make of her 
an oratorio singer. In one of his concerts she sane 
"Hast Thou Ever Seen the Land?" from "Mignon, 
and the comments which followed in the daily 
press brought Madame Schoenbur^ to Mrs. Leon- 
ard to secure Nellie as her pupil for operatic 
training. Nellie was studying painting under 
Madame St. John, and she felt unwilling to assume 
the added expense of vocal culture. Madame 
Schoenburg adjusted the matter by an exchange 
that was satisfactory to all concerned. Some of 
Nellie's paintings were transferred to Madame 
Scboenburg's apartments, and the musical work was 
successfully carried forward. After Lillian learned 
thepremierpart in foiiroperas, Mrs. Leonard decided 
to go to New York, and later to Europe, to pre- 
pare her daughter for the operatic stage. When 
the " Pinafore " craze w:is at its height, Ed. Rice 
engaged Nellie, and soon afterward she became the 
wile of Harry Braham, leader of the orchestra. 
She next appeared in San Francisco with the 
Willie Edouin Company, afterwards returning to 
New York. It chanced that in the parlor of a 
mutual friend Mr. Pastor heard her sing the 
"Kerry Dance." He said at its close; "1 would 
give forty dollars per week if you would sing that 
on my stage." Trie following week " IJUian Rus- 
sell" began her engagement under Mr. Pastor's 
management and chrtslenlng. At the end of a 
niuntli .Mr. Pastur put on the " Pirates of Pen- 



Union Coffei 

unpretentious structure and 
one said would be a failure. The women ol tlv.- 
Central Woman's Christian Temperance Uniim 
realize that it was through the untiring energy 
and ceaseless endeavor of^ their manager, that ili< 
large restaurant and boarding-house has bi'Lii 
brought to its present standing; among hotels, .1 
restaurant that furnishes from sixteen-hundred to 
two-thousand meals per day. She was made 
superintendent of coffee - house work for the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union in 
its convention in 1S91. She will have charge of the 
World's Fair Temperance Hotel, located in HarvL-y , 
III., during the exposition. Mrs. Russell's gn.,! 
energy gives form promptly and successfully to .i' 
her philanthropic conceptions. 

RUSSlSIflfi IfllUan, operatic singer, bom in 
Clinton, Iowa, 4th December, i86a. Her maiden 
name was Helen Louise, and she is the fourth daugh- 
ter of Charles E. and Cynihia H. Leonard. In 1865 
the family removed to Chicago, 111., where, fortu- 
ttately for Nellie, music was taught in the primary 
schools. Coming from a long line of musical 
people, the child gave early promise of her brilliant 
artistic career. When six yearsof age, she imitated 
closely her older sisters on the piano in the music 
of tiie old masters. At seven she was placed under 
her first instructor, Professor Nathan Dye, famous 
for his success in teaching juveniles, and ne laid the 
foundation of her musical career. At the com- 
mencement exercises of the Sacred Heart School. 
whcD she was nine years old, Nellie personated a , 

stolen child, in which rOle she sang, danced and lesqued. Miss Russell had the part of "Mabel. 
played the tambourine so well that the Lady Among other managers who heard that opera 
Superior remarked to Mrs. Leonard; "She will Manager Mnpleson, who was ^^wA-i v*-^'"**^ 




' somewhat abbreviated and slightly bur- 



■he youthfu] prima donna. At the end of the 
season Mr. Pastor reengaged Miss Russell for the 
coming year. Meanwhile |ohn McCall wanted her 
for the ''Snake Charmer" Mr. Pastor released 
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of newspaper writers, who delight in sensationalism 
at whatever cost. Her home is in West Forty-thitd 
street. New York. She is generous to a fault, a 
devoted daughter, a loving sister and a worshipful 
mother to her little daughter, who gives promise of 
having inherittd her mother's talents. 

RXTTHQRPORD, Uls8 Mildred, author and 
educator, bom in Athens, Ga., i6th July, 185a. 
She is the third daughter of Williams Rutherford, 
professor of mathematics in the University of 
Georgia, and Laura Cobb, the sister of Gens. 
Howell and Thomas R. R. Cobb. She was edu- 
cated in the Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens, Ga., 
graduating when sixteen years of age. She was 
made principal of the school in 1681 and still holds 
that position. During her experience she has sent 
forth one- hundred-thirty-seven of her pupils as 
teachers. After teaching English literature for ten 
years, she determined to prepnre her lectures to be 
used by other teachers and pupils. The result was 
" English Authors " (Atlanta, Ga.. 1889I. In three 
months tEie third edition was called for, and the 
reception of that book induced the author to pre- 
pare a series of text-books, " American Authors," 
"French and German Authors" and "Cla.ssic 
Authors," for the use of her pupils in Lucy Cobb 
Institute and pupils elsewhere. So impressed was 
she with the importance of having the Bible taught 
;hoo'- """■ -' J ■- -<. u 



n the public 
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Hiss Russell for part of the season, and in one 
week she prepared herself for the new role, which 
proved a great success. Her next appearance was 
in Mr. Pastor's new Fourteenth Street Theater, in 
" Billee Taylor," and she achieved another success. 
In the Bijou the next season in "Patience" she 
sane lo crowded houses, giving eight performances 
weekly. In December Miss Russell's strength 
failed, and a long and severe illness followed. Its 
tedium was relieved by the kindly attention of her 
friends, many of whom, both women and men, she 
had never met personally. Reporters called daily. 
One cadaverous >;oung man called regularly at 
midnight to ascertain if it would be safe lo publish 
the "obituary" hehad prepared. Towards sjirin^ 
Miss Russell began to mend, and when she ^^:<■; 
able to sing, a concert was arranged for her in vih.it 
is now the Broadway Theater. On that occasi'H 
she was received with ^eat enthusiasm. Slu 
next appeared in the Casino in the "Prini..-.;- 
of Trebiiond." Under a most unfortunate m.Lii- 
agemenl Miss Russell made a trip to Engl.ind 
and a brief tour tlirough France, Belgium and 
some portions of Holland. Returning to New 
York, she sang a full season in the Casino. She 
next made a tour which included the principal 
cities of the northern Slates. She returned ag;iiii 
to the Casino. With each new opera cameoppoTtu- 
nity for the display of her vesatility. Mr. French 
is ner present manager and parffier in the Lillian 
Russell Opera Company. ' Her "LaCigale" had 
a run of one-hundred nights in New York, and was 
enihusiasticalty received in Boston and in Chicago. 
Miss RtisseU is ambilious for herself and for her 
cmppany. She has had her ftill share of ihe trials 
•w/cA nearly all successful actors expect al the hands 
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bVood \s n\\n'^\ed Huguenot, English, German and 
Scotj:\\-\t\s\^. w\>.\\ a &a&^\ cS ^^Vct ^^y. """ 
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many yenrs in her school, in such form that it 
could be used by the common schools without 
offending any religious faith, "Bible Questions on 
Old Testament History" (Atlanta, 1890I, 

RTAN, Mre. Harah Ellis, author and actor, 
bom in Butler county, Pa., 27th Febrii.ii->', is&i. 
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was Martin. Her literaiy talent developed early. German extraction and was bom in Ohio. Both 
and her first poems and stories appeared in the families are made up of cultured and intelligent 
"Waverly Magazine," over the pen-name "Ellis persons. Miss Sage early displayed her musical 
Martin. " She oecame the wife, in 1883, of the late gifts. At the age of four years she played upon 
Sam Erwin Ryan, the comedian, and went the guitar, rendi^ring by ear the melodies she heard. 

rnthe stage. After five successful years before Atthe age of eight years she began to study the 
footlights she took up the study of art. Her piano, and at eleven she was so far advanced as to 
literary and artistic work combined proved too be able to play difficult selections from classic 
much lor her strength, and she confined her work authors in concerts. She is distinguished for her 
to literature. Much of her best work was written ability to read music at sight, havmg no superior 
or conceived during her theatrical life. Since 1S90 in that respect in the country. She studied in New 
she has lived near Fayette Springs, Fayette county, York City under the leading masters, and her prog- 
Pa., in a forest areadescribedin her "Pagan of the ress was exceedingly rapid. In 1875 she played 
Alleghenies" (Chicag:o, 1891). There she finds in concerts in New York and other eastern cities, 
heaitn and recreation in the practical management After completing her studies in New York she 
of her farm. While she was on the stage, sne had removed to Chicago, 111., where, in the season of 
a strong liking for roles of the marked "character" 1884 and 1885, she inaugurated a series of historical 
order, such as old people of the witchy, grotesque piano recitals, the second of the kind ever given in 
sort, and that peculiarity may be noted with dis- this country, and the first to be given by a numan. 
tinctness in her stories, in which the characters are She was very successful in Chicago, and she gave 
strongly drawn on the lines indicated. She is now 
self-exiled from the stage and from art, and in her , 
mountain home devotes her energies to literature. 
Her other novels are "Merze" (Chicago, 18B0I, 
first issued as a serial in the "Current"; "On 
Love's Domains" (1890); "Told in the Hilb " 
(1891), and "S.]uaw Elouise " (1893). 

SABIN, MlsB Slla Clara, educator, bom in 
Sun Prairie, Wis., agth November, 1850. Her 
father was Samuel Henry Sabin, originally from 
Ohio, and her mother's maiden name was Adelia 
Bordine. In childhood Ella Sabine was the inti- 
mate companion of Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Clara 
Bewick Colby, their country homes being in the 
same locality, near Windsor, Wis. The three were 
unusually bright girls and, in their several lines, 
have attained distinction. Ella Sabin attended the 
Wisconsin State University and was afterwards 
principal of one of the ward schools in Madison, 
Wis. In 1874 she went to Portland, Ore. In 1878 
she became principal of the North school, the first 
woman principal in the Northwest. An enlight- 
ened board gave her equal pay with men in the 
same position. In 1888 she was elected superin- 
tendent of the city schools of Portland and served 
three years. Called to the presidency of Downer 
College, Fox Lake, Wis,, in 1891, she declined to 
reapply, though she left Portland when at the 
heignt of popularity. She has traveled extensively 
in Europe and is a woman of broad culture as 
well as liberal learning. 

8APFORD, Harjr Jane, physician and sui- 
geon, born in Boston, Mass., in 18 — , and died in 
1891. She was a woman of marked menial powers. 
She received a good education and studied medi- 
cine in New York City, graduating in 1867. She 

went to Vienna and studied in the university. She other series in other cities with equally gratifying 
andherclassmate, Josephine K.Henry,M D.,ofVer- results. Her piano playing is marked by skill in 
sailleS; Ky.,werethe first womenallowedtomatric- technique, delicate touch, refined expression and 
ulate in that institution. She studied in Vienna a soulful interpretation. Her repertory includes 
year, and then went to northern Germany^ where compositions m all styles, from those of the earliest 
she studied surgery and practiced. While in Ger- masters down to those of eolemporaneous corn- 
many, she performed the operation of ovariotomy, posers. She is a woman of liberal education. She 
probably the first ever performed by a woman, speaks six modem languages Huently and has read 
She returned to Boston, where she practiced widely. Her literary work includes translations 
and served as instmctor in the Boston Lniversity. from the literature of Hungary. She lived in 
She was one of the first women to serve on the Chicagofrom 1880 to 1887. and since the latter year 
Boston school committee. She lectured on dress- she has made her home in St. Louis, Mo. 
reform and hygiene, and was active in reform work. ST. JOHN, Mt8. Cynthia Horgan, Words- 
Her health failed, and she made her home in Flor- worthian. bom in Ithaca, N. Y., nth October, 
ida during the last years of her life. She adopted 1852. She is the only daughter of Dr. E.J. Morgan, 
two girls, who constituted htr family. a successful homeopathic physician, and Anne 

SAGS, Misa Flotence IQleanor, pianist, Bruyn Morgan Her maternal grandfather was 
bom inTerre Haute, Ind., 3rd March, 1858. Her Judge A. D. W. Biu-pv. t^wcv tuA-j ^«Miit:^"«vis.. 
father is of English descent and a native of the Si. Jo^nstoN'.cdava^^'^wi*'-^'^'*"^* "^ wAvatwrA.,^ 
SUte of New York. Her mother is of French and devol\on fox fee \iot\rj Q'i^OTte.'»»«(tti. ■So.fW 
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possc-ssfd thf Kift iJ cuni)>osiiion and wrote for in littran' clubs, is said to have originated with her 
children's [lapi^rs bc-fort^ tlic :igc of fourteen. On as a nietnod used to instruct pupils in the affairs of 
25th June. iSSi. shi- Ix-mrae the wife of Henr>- A. the day. ■'Adopting an Abiuidoned Farm" and 
Si. Jdhn. n foriiKT cixil eiiK'iii'er, \\m\ a resident of "Al>andoninK an Adopted Farm" are u'itty records 
of her original theories regarding farming, put into 
[iractice upon an abandoned farmshe bouenta few 
miles distant from Boston. Other I>uoks have 
bten, "Home Pictures of English I'oeLs," "A 
Truthful Woman in Southern California." "X'aiiily 
and Insimity, Shadows of Oeiiius," "Purple ana 
doUl," "(Grandmother's Cparden." Her latest 
l)ouk, "My Lilerarj' Zoo," treats of the animal 
friends of tnany noted jieople. Miss Sanborn has 
devoied considerahLt time to lecturine, and is in 
j;reat demand l)efore women's clubs. l"hc organ- 
ization and pnimolioii of the society of the Daugh- 
ters of New Hampshire is due to her enthusiasm 
and enei^y, of uhich she has tieen the jiresiding 
head from" the liiKinning. Her latest eiiterpri.se 
li.is been in this <lireclion, the publication of a 
valuable historii-al work on New llam|>shire. Few 
xvomen are so versiilile and can lay claim t<i superi- 
ority in so many lines of work as Miss Sanborn, 
hIio is a teacher, reviewer, nmipiler, essayist, 
lecturer, author, f[irnier, and, alxive all, famed for 
hiTcookinj; and house keeping. 

SANDBRS, Mrs. Sii« A. Pike, formerly a 
n^itional iirisideiit of the Woman's Relief Corps, 
bnrn in Cascu, Maine, i^ih March. 1843. She was 
eilucaled in I hi; State Normal University, of 
Normal, 111., and was a teacher in the public 
sch»ols of ItlooniinKton, 111,, up to the time of her 
marriage. She was sccrt'tary of the Soldier's Aid 
Society, uf BI[H)mington, 111., during the war, and 
corresponding si'cretary for the sanitary cummis- 
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evcrv place associ.it.^d with Wordsworth from his 
cradle ti> his gr.ive. and alliideil to in his ]ii>enis. 
One result of that visit was a '■ Wonisworlli I'^loral 
Album." the lluwers. ienis and nrassi-s in which 
weri' u.-ilherid In* her own hand. 'Hie chief fruit 
of her liie-long study "I the iwiet has ln-en her 
■■W..rdswurlhfi.r die Voiuij;" 1 1S91 ). 

SANBORN, Hiss Kate, :uillior, lecturer and 
farmer, is ,1 ii,ni\e oi New 1 l.iiii]isliire, die daughter 
of rrMt,ss,,rS.uihnni. »li,.lield the chair of Latin 
and rjij;li<h Liieniure id Dartmouth College for 
nearly lillv ve.irs. Miss Saiiltoni is de.si'ended 
ininrih,- .iiiiiiiiii Kyvulntiiinar^- hem. Captain 
Kb.-ii./. r WelMer. ami is a KRimi-niett- of Dimiel 
WelwliT, l!er inluTcnt literary Ui'ent was devel- 
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till- " Wellspriiig," 
anil at 'ii-vi-mven sup[torieo nersi'li by her |H:n. 
.S7«- ln;;iinL- .III inslnidor in elocution at I'acker sion branch of that city. She ticcame the wife of 
/ii'itiliHi: JInioklvii, nuii (tiled for live years the James T. Sanders, of Jacksonville, III., in 1867. 
i-li.iir <•( l-lni^lirih ^./K-r.-itiire at Sinilh Collefie. T'Vw, ^heVK-cami ivntTO\-ii;i <A\V«; Oder of Good Tem- 
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in a public school. Kvqt sinctr that day she has 
advocated the placing oi an Americiin flag in everji 
school-house and churcli of Ihe land, and her idea 
has been made popular all over the counlr>'. 

SANDBR80N, HIbb SybU, opera singer, 
boni in Sacramento, Cal., in 1865. She is tlie 
oldest daughter of Ihe late Judge S. W. Sanderson, 
chief-justice of the supreme court ot Cnlifomia. 
She passed her youth in Sacramento. In 1884 she 
went with her mother to Eunjpe. She studied for 
a year in the Paris Conser%atcire, and then returned 
in 1885 to Sacramento. Miss Sanderson went to 
Paris Ibe third time and renewed her studies with 
Massenet, who predicted a brilliant career for her. 
She made here debut as Manon, in the opera of 
that name, in Amsterdam, 61h February, 1888. 
Massenet selected her to create the role of Esclar- 
monde, and in the first year she sang that opera 
one-hundred times lo crowded houses. On 8th 
November, 1890, she made her debut in Massenet's 
"Mignon" in Brussels. In 1891 she appeared in 
London, En^. Miss Sanderson has a pure soprano 
voice, reaching from E flat to G in alto. Her 
debut in Paris was made on i6th May, iS8ci, when 
she astonished Ihe music lovers and critics with 
her rendition ol the florid music in 'Esctarmonde," 
which was written for her by Massenet. She ranks 
with the greatest singers of the age, and is a 
favorite with the American public. 

SANDBS, Mrs. Xaxgaiet laabelle, indus- 
trial reformer, bom in Glasgow, Scotland, aist 
M.iy. 1849, of an old and wealthy Scotch family. 
I k-r p^ront'; ("nmn- tn this rniiri try when she was 



V.ber, 1885. and became the first president ot her 

In February, 18S6, she represented the 

■«orps in depirtment convention of lllinofs, wtiere 
mhe was elected department treasurer of the order 
Eimd delegate-at- large lo the California convention, 
(where she went in August. (>n her return she 
Wblfshed a journal of her travels. In February, 
387, she was elected department president of her 
tate, and ruled with an economy and dignity that 
laced Ihe order foremost among the Slates of the 
Inion. InFebruarj', 1888, she was made department 
naielor of the Illinois Woman's Relief Corps and 
r of the national pension committee, in 
rbich she served Iwo years. IntheMilwaukeecon- 
Sntion she presented the recommendation for the 
loption of the present site of the National Woni- 
d's Relief Corps Honie in Madison, Ohio, She 
mmended the certificate of service for the 
5 of the late war, and was afterward 
ointed by the national president to prepare a 
«n for the same, which was adopted and issued 
me national order. She was one of the board of 
rs of the National Woman's Relief Coips 
In 189a and 1891 she served as national in- 
itituting and installing officer. In the national con- 
■'vention in Detroit, Mich., in August, 1S9T, she was 
electtxl national president of the Woman's Relief 
Corps, Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, the lai^est charitable oi^ni/ation on earth. 
During her teaching expterience she was located 
in a Copperhead communih'. Notwithstanding 
Ihe sentiment that surrounded her, she kept a little 

Stars and Stripes hanging over her desk. Oneday ^ -t.^ „.^^,. ,^.«... .,..-. -- 

she returned ro her -ichool-rotim lo find it broken Henvv R. SawAes. \ww: KfivAM^wv di. *wt ■^^«.'>a' 
Its staff and lying upon Ihe floor. She galh- consin ca\a\ri*,i\tt4 m \»fi wA'^ei \r- «~^'"«™-'»- 
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Shu never (.■ngaKt-'cl in public wurk until sliu hccamu whicli pusilion she now tills, ntirint; all her busy 
identitieil with the Wonum's Relief Conis auxiliary years sht has writleii poi'iiis of hiRh order. Her 
to the <iran(l Aniiy uf tlie Kepiihlie, of which lier tiiiscellanei>iis work tticliides stories, skel<;hes, 
husband is a prumiin'iit member. She held the essa\-s, editorial coiimieiit, criticisms and e\'»;rv- 
position of president i>(\Viiinan's Relief Corjjs No. thinK else implied in the iin]M>rtiint juurruilistic 
positions she hn.s held. Her iniblislied txioks are 
'■ ^lanual o( Missions of the Keformed Church in 
America" (New Vork. 1S7K); *' l'iK.'ms of the 
isehold " ( Ittwlon, 1S831; " Home Fair" 
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SARTAIN, UlsB Emily, : 

|KiI oi the School ol Design for 
adelpliia. I'a., born in that 
SlieisadaiiHlilerof John J 

anient, and lier tatluTiiistriicienniTin me an m en- 
j;r:ivinjr. She sludied fnini 1864 lill 1S71 in the 
vith Christian Scliiies.scle, 
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print:i]>al u-ork is [lonraitun,-, with n small number 
of titiire pictures. In the (?i-nteniiial Kxposition id 
r.S7'S her ■■ Record" won h medal. In 18S1 and 
1.S.S1 she wun the "i\arv Smith Vriix" in the 
I'hiladelpliia Academy, f'rom November, 1881, 
till Kebrtiary, ifWjt, she edited the art de|Jartmentoi 
"Onr Continent." In 1.SS6 she was chosen princi- 
|ial of lite Philadelphia .School of Desii^i for 
Women, wliidi position she now holds. 
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rc>', settled iH 



the grape and the manufacture of wine. Mary A. tvpewrilei 

Percy became the wife of A. M. Saunders, and was the uilice 

left a widow with n baby after two years of married as gtneral 

life. Being too independent to rely upon her and sold a 
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After a few months of experience in 
n business methods, she took a position 
agent She traveled all over the West, 




apoHs, l.)etrijit and other cities. After three years 
she dei-ided she would prefer to settle in New York, 
and she obtaini'd the pin^iiion of corresponding 
clerk in the Brooklyn i.ife Insurance Company, She 
then studied stenography. Whi-ii the hi.-ad boi>k- 
keeper (lied about t«'o yi'ars later, she applied for 
the vacancy, which was given to her at an advanced 
sniary, and she not only attenik'd to all the corre- 
spondence and bookkeeping;, lint examine<l all the 
policies and hrid charge of the real-est:ile accounts. 
After nearly thirteen years ht-r failint: health warned 
her that u change wim nt-oessary. In the spring of 
1891 the Yost Typewriter Company, Limited, of 
Londiin. En);land, was iiImuI being formed, and 
they offered her a line position with tnemin London 
as manager and sales worn an, under a contract for 
a yi.'ar. She accepted and sailed from New York 
in April, 1891, accompanied by her daughter. Her 
position as manager of a school enrolling more 
than a hundred pupils gave her ample scope to 
carry out her life-Io[ig scheme of aiding women to 
be si'lf-siipporting in the higher walks of life. She 
has had the pleasure of obtaining ]MKiitions for some 
sixty young men and women. At the e\piration 
of her conlriict she decided to return to New 
York and undertake the management of the 
conipany's olhce In that city. As a slight mark of 
their appreciation of her efforts in their behalf, a 
reception was given to her the evening before her 
departure. An ovi-rttire. "The Yost," especially 
arranged for the occasion, and othvr musical selec- 



father for support, he not being in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, she l>egail to sU]>port herself. She 
was hindered in her enileavurs to eiirn a livelihood 
on account of her infant, and afier receiving in- 
struction on the pipe-organ, in the hope of obtain- 
ing a position as organist in one of the churches in 
Lawrence, and making several efforts to obtain 
music pupils, she at last accejited the invitation so 
oft repeated by letter from her husband's relatives, 
who were N<jva Scotians, and with her baby started 
on a week's trip to rt-ach an unfamiliar land. She 
found a hearty welcome on her arrival, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a pleasant means of livelihood 
by teaching both vocal and instrumental music. 
After two years of thai life she concluded to leave 
her little girl vvith her rilalives and relumed to her 
native city, New York, to continue the study of 

new invention, llielv|pewriler. Shewasintrotliicfd 
to G. W. N, ^'ost, the inventor of typewriters, and 
received a iiromise from hirn that, as soon as she 
could write mi the lypewriier ;it the rate of sixty 
words per minute, he would em]>loy her :is an ex- 
hibitor and sideswiinian. In three weeks she ac- 
complished the tusk required, and was engaged in 
ianiiary, i«75,bythe Typewriter Compitny, She 
9 one of the first women who dared to steji out 
and travel down town for die purpose of earning a 
livelihood i[) the walks generally presumed to be- 
long to the sterner sex. The tJiiewriter offered 
her a field and business which scented to suit 
her exactly, and to-day, out of the three tirst 
typists, she is the only woman remaining in the 
biianess. She assisted in arranging the fir^t key- 




tions followed. The chief feature of the evening 
was the presentatiin\ot a. h^a^i^.\'^\'^.Oiv.\«^fOTA,\«|^e^s^, 
as a tateweW UtV.^;l^ wl T-isi^Ct Mxii vtwsesvi., 'w™^ 
pupfts and vnftm\«T% o^ ftvt «aS. "a™; -^^ '«*« 
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carry on the same line of wurk in New York famiW still reside. He was a charter member of 
that was so entirely satisfactory in London, and the Congregational Church in Belfast, Me. Lucy 
will use the same methods of teaching. was thoroughly educated in the best academic in- 

SATAGS, Hts. Hinnle Stehhlns, known stitutionsin the Sute. In March, iS6a, she became 
also under her pen-name, ".Marion Lisle," writer the wife of James E. C. Sawyer, a young cler^- 
of poetry and prose, bum iti the tow n of Porter, man, and in the following July accotnpaiiicd him 
Wis., asth March, 1850. Her father was H;irrison to his first charge in Machias, Me, Mr. Sawyer's 
Stebbins, a well-to-do farmer and an intluenlialrann pastorates have since been some of the most 
in Rock county, a manof inlcKrity and solid worth, prominent in the Methodist Episcopal denomina- 
Her mother's maiden name was Mary Ba.ssett. tion In the large city churches to which he has 
She was a wimian of much mental stri-nglh and been called for twenty-five years past, the varied 
nobility of character. Buth had a Liste for litera- gifts, intellectual brilliancy and spiritual devotion 
ture. Both were of New Kngland stuck. The of his wife have made her admired and revered, 
childhood and e.'iriy womanhuud of Minnie Steb- Their home has ever been the happy resort Of 
bins were passed in a ple:isant country homestead, great numbers of young people. By the General 
full of tight and life. Imperfect health and conse- Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
quent leisure, good books and pictures, a piano and which mL-t ii; Omaha in May, 1892, Dr. Sawyer was 
standard periodicals may he counted among the elected editor of the "Northern Christian Advo- 
influences th;ii helped to mold her. She has writ- cate, ' ' published in Syracuse, N. Y. Their home 
■ n both poetry and prose, more of the former than is now in that city. Mrs. Sawyer has been espe- 



^ ^ _ , . ., eof the former than 

the latter, for the " Woman's lournal," the dally activi 



missionary work. While in Prdvi- 
Wonian's Tribune,"' Ihe "Christian Register," dence, R. I., she organized the Woman's Foreign 
"Unity," theChicago "Inter-Ocean," the "Weekly Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Wisconsin" and other journals. She becamethe churches of that city, directly after the beginningof 
wife of Edwin Parker Savage In 1876, and since the Woman's Foreign Missioniiry Society in Boston. 
that time has lived In Cooksville, Wis. She has The Providence organization was for several years 
been long identified with the temperance work of known as the Providence Branch. When the 
the State. Both in emanations from her pen and women of the denomination entered upon the 
in practic.1l personal efforts she has manifested her organization of a honie mis.sionary society, Mrs. 
belief in a widening future for women. She is also Sawyer, then residing in Albany, N. Y., was 
active in Unitarian Church work. It is as a poet she elected first president of the Troy Conference 
deserves special mention. Home Missionary Society, and to the wisdom and 

SAWT£R, Mrs. Lucy Sargent, missionary energy with which she laid the foundations the re- 
worker, born in Belfast, Me., jrd April, 1S40. Her markable growth and prosperity of the society in 
that conference are largely due. In all reformatory 
and philanthropic movements she is greatly in- 
terested, and she is a generous and zealous patron 
' — ■ of many of those organizations by whicn the 

christian womanhood of our day is elevating the 
lowly, enlightening the ignorant, comforting the 
poor and amicted, and saving the lost. 

SAXON, UiB. Blizabeth I,yle, uoman suf- 
fragist, born in Greenville, Tenn., in December, 
i8j2. She was left motlitrless at two years of age, 
and from her father she recei\-ed her early training. 
Fonunalelv he was a man of liberal culture, who 
entertained advanced views respecting the devel- 
opment and sphere of women. Elizabeth was per- 
mitted to grow up naturally, much .is a boy would 
have done, riwimme the fields as the chosen com- 
paniun of her father. Mr. Lyle seems to have 
recognized that his daughter was a child ofunusuai 
eiiduwmLiit, and to have endeavored to foster her 
peculiar genius. Certain it is that his love of lit- 
er.iture and bis habits of close observation of nature 
became prominent chiiraiieristics of the daughter. 
When but sixteen years of age, she became the 
wife of Lydell .Saxon, of South Carolina. Their 
life was passed largely in Alabama until after the 
war, when the faniily removed to New Orieans, La. 
Circumstances coni|>elled Mrs. Saxon's absence 
from her home for tweKe years. During that time 
much of her public work was done. She lived 
thret^ years on a guvernment claim in Washington 
Territory tu regain lost health, but is now again in 
New Oneans. Seven children were the fniit of 
their unirm. four of whom still live. Of a legal turn 
of mind, Mrs. Saxon Iwcanie early interested in the 
Study of constitutiotial questions. She seems to 
have inherited a tilterty-loving spirit and to have 
always had an instinctive hatred for every form of 




maiden n 



was Sar^teiil. 
the earliest s 



i among the earliest settlers of Gloucester, slavery. Her father dietl a prisoner of war i.. 
Miiss. Her i:raridfatht:r, ]oha SutgcM, went from Memphis, Tenn., and on his death-bed enacted 
Bi-tfriy, Mass., to what was then called tiie tionv\iW a •.oWmwv'imwsc "never to cease work- 
fyiiirict of Maine, before 1778, and took up a \aTt;e \ng iox vmfortmvA-i «Mwtw, to \Qn% »» Viet I " 
' * -■"' ' 1 p;irt of which members of the shoiAd \asV" ««•■ * 
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social and legnl enfrancliisement of her sex. For 
years she has been in demand as a lecturer on 
gospel temperance, universal suffragi.-, si)t-ial purity 
and kindred topics. Hlt licvri, lo^li.il .in.l \i.t 
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In that line she found a work that 
was at oilce uncrowded, pleasant and remunerative. 
She entered the work with the true missionary 
spirit. Her task has bt-en to educate the women to 
urge their husbands to insure, because it means 
lo them contentment and. in the majority of cases, 
increased comfort and jjrotection against want in 
case of linancial reverses in Uie husband's business, 
or declining health. She was one of the first of the 
few women to venture in that work, and it is 
claimed she was the first to open an office of her 
own and make a special department for tlie insur- 
ance of women. On 1st January, 1S92, she con- 
nected herself with the National Life of Vermont, 
in Omaha, Neb., after having worked in Omaha a 
year in another company. The National laid aside 
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poetic and impassioned style of oratory fairly takes 
her audiences bj^ storm and has won for her a 
national reputation as a public speaker. As a 
writer she has won an enviable reputation, her 
poems, stories and prose sketches being published 
in leading periodicals, both north and south. Her 
genius seems to be versatile in its nature. She is 
an elegant home-maker, a brilliant conversation- 
alist, an eloquent speaker and an active philanthro- 
pist, but it is as a woman working for the most 
desiraded and downtrodden of her sex she is to bL' 
held in lasting and grateful remembrance by tlic 
women of the nation. 

8CHAFFBR, MUb Hargaret SUza, insur- 
ance agent, born near Riverton, Iowa, and April, 
1869. Her father was of German parentage, bom 
in Pennsylvania, and while yet a child moved with 
his parents to Fulton county, HI. At the early age 
of seventeen he began to teach school. At the 
breaking out of the Civil War he entered the Union 
service. His musical ability was soon recognized, 
and he was made fife-major and brigade leader 
during his march with Sherman. On his 1 ' 
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i9 married to Emma Wadsworth, a young woman 

" stes. They bought a home in Fremont 

county, Iowa, where in the following year Margaret 



of literary 1 



was hwn. Until twelve years of age she studied 
under private tutors. In 1S80 her father embarked 
in the mercantile business in Malvern, Iowa. Enter- 
ing school there, she pursued her studies diligently, 
al the same time taking lessons in music of Prof. 

IWilley, a graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of 
Music. Later she entered the Coming Academy, 
Iowa. After leaving the academy, she successfully 
l^lowed her musical profession till in May, 1S90, 
when the subject of life insurance was brought lo 



SCHAPFN^R, Mrs. Ernestliie, "The Pris- 
oner's Friend." is a citizen of New York City. 
She is the possessor of wealth, that enables her to 
indulge her charitable leanings in a substantial 
way. She has always felt a deep interest in the 
criminal and downtrodden tjeople of her city, and 
since 18S5 she has done remarkable work in behalf 
of prisoners of both sexes, who are under arrest or 
serving sentences in the city prisons. She has an 
office at No. 11 Center street, near one of the 
prisons. Over the door is the legend: "Free 
Advice lo the Poor and to the Innocent Accused." 
She visits the courts and devotes her time to the 
relief of the prisoners. She is a woman past 
middle ace, and her work has been carried on 
alone. She was drawn into the w^rk in a simple 
way. One day she read in an evening paper of a 
young German immigrant, who, having been 
arrested for some trivial offense, was so overcome 
by the disgrace ital Ue vrvti \ji txiromCxV ■sivs&K.. 
"Vhe t\ex\ matron?. sW XraSvei Nivro. (wJ^ wA ^ 
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his innocence. She 1>e[;an to think of how many married at an early age. slie went with her husband, 

innocent people may be unjustly accused of crime, a youne lawyer, to Iowa, but, his death occurring 

and how she could help them, should she make it soon alter, she removed to New York City with the 

her life-work. From that time she devoted herself purpose of making a place for hureelf among the 

thousand other strugghng women. Alter studying 

^^„, in the Academy of Design, she went abroad for 

two years, copyiii^ in the galleries and continuing 

_ . . ' her studic-s in Rome, Florence and Paris. Since 

that >imc she has made many more trips and in 

Holland, France and England has lingered for 

months to obtain all the helps possible from those 

sources. She entered with enthusiasm into all the 

avenues for the advacicement of art and was one of 

the organineis of the New York Water Color Club, 

and has been its recording secretary since its 

incorporaliun. Her unsdlislincss has made her 

career ^s a teacher ri-markable. and she has helped 

many a youn;; girl over llie rough places until they 
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to the cause of the innocent accused. She has 
given out over li fly-thousand dfiUars in bail money 
an<l has lost about six- blind red- lifty dollars, and 
two- hundred -fifty dollars of that she lost through a 
lawyer, who was afli'rwards in Ihe Tombs under a 
sentence for swindling. Recorder Sm)-th would 
not allow lier to go bail for an accused person, 
refusing either to accept her bo[id or c:ish, so she 
gave Ihe money into tlie liamLs iif the lau'yer. who 
was engaged to defend the accused, and lost it. 
Her intuiljiin is remarkable. So great are her 
powers of reading counlenances, that she Is seldom 
deceived In those whose cause she undertakes to 
champion. She has never failed to get an aci|uitta1 
on the nterits of a case. She gives her individual 
attention to every case, reails every lettiT. investi- 
gates thoroughly an<l then 
t'lrily given up a life of ease 
cause of those who may be 
has rescued scores of inniici 
detention, trial and con^ic 




She has volun- 
o devote herself to the 
vrongfiilly held. She 
It pi'rsons from unjust 



SCOTT, Hrs. Emilr Uaria, artist, bom in 

Springwater, N. ■\'., 27lh August. 183J. Her 
maiden name was Spjifard. and her ancestry on 
both her father's and mother's side is purely Kng- 
lish, I ler father's family came from Yorkshire. 
Kngland, in ihe early Colonial days, with Rev. 
K/ekiel Rogers, and their history is coimeited with 
the struKle:; and privations of those early settlers. 
Her father was a man of sterling virtues. At an 
early age he left New {'England for western New 
York, where he built a home and reared a laiye 
fiinily. Friim him she has derived Ihe qualities 
nhlch have enabled her to overcome serious 
obatacles. Eduattvti in Ann Arbor, Mich., and 



were self supporting. Mrs. Scott is an accom- 
plish linguist and has tine literary tastes. 

SCOTT, HisB Harjr, tem[>erance reformer 
and editor. Ixirn in Ottawa, Canada, then called 
Bytown, 17th August, 1S51. Her mother's family 
were amoiig the pioneers of the place. Her child- 
hood was that of a romping girl. She owes much 
to the intluence of such teachers as Abble M. Har- 
mon, of Ottawa, and Annie M. Mcintosh, of Mon- 
treal. Whilea school-girl in Montreal, she attended 
the revival servii-es of Ijird Cecil, and a light 
shone upon her iiatli which brightened all her after- 
life. She has been a Sabb.iili-school teacher for 
many years. She is engaged in other church work, 
and is a niemlx-r of St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church. In 1H82 she joined tlie Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. She heard Miss Wil lard 
in Boston, in iH^7. for the first time, but did not 
listen very altcntively, as a woman speaking on the 
temperance i|uestion on a public platform was not 
at all to her taste. She attended the annual meet- 
ing of the OttP'<'a Woman's Christian Temperance 
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Inion, when Sir Leonard Tilley presided as chair- 
^jan. She was struck with the earnestness of the 
'Women, the reason a liletiess of the cause and the 
evident power of tlie Holy Spirit in it. and that day 
she cast lier lot with that orgaiiizalion. She was 
immediately put on a committee, and she has filled 
many offices, especially in connection with the work 
of the young women. In January, 1889. she be- 
came editor and proprietor of the "Woman's 
Journal," the organ of the Dominion Woman's 
Christian Temperance L'nion. Her literary work 
h.is bei^n conniied to stories and descriptions of 
travel for Can.idian papers. She is an earnest ad- 
vocate for the prijliibttion of the liquor trafhc and 
uses all the weapons a1 hir command. Her home 
is in Ottawa. 

rSCOTT, Mrs. Mary Sophia, business woman, 
■a in Freeporl, 111., 17th October. iSjS. Her 
ler, Orestes H. Wright, was a native of Vct- 
nt. Her mother, Mary M. Atkinson, was born 
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_n Durham, England. Her father settled in Free- 
' 'ixjrt and began business as a merchant. Mary 
was the first female child born in that city. Her 
father died in early manhood, having laid the 
foundation for a competence for his family. In 
tSiSj Miss Wright became the wife of Col. John 
Scott, of Nevada, Iowa, when he was seniiiR in 
the anny, and where she now lives. She soon 
after collected his motherless children and made a 
home for them. Her busy life in Iowa began in 
the fall of 1864. In 1875 she was invited by the 
executive council to collect and exhibit the work of 
Iowa women in the Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia. In 1884 she was invited lo take entire 
charge of a similar exhibit in the New Orleans 
Cotton Centennial Exposition. That she accom- 
plished under many disadvantages. She is emi- 
nently domestic in her tastes and a model home- 
keeper. Prol)ablylhe most useful and important Moi 
— yorV oTher life Has the publication of her book on eni.< 
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the State 
soldiers in 
Rebellion. 

SCRANTON, Hiss Uda, social leader, t>orti 
in Scranton, Pa., loth July, 1H6S. She is the unlv 
daughter of Congressman Scrantun. of the iitli 
CunKressional District of Pennsylvania. She made 
her debut in Washin^on during her father's M.-c<nLd 
term in ConKress, in 1884 and 1885. She is de- 
scended on bulli sides of the house from families 
of historic renown. Her father belongs to the 
celebrated Scrantons, of Connecticut, who settled in 
Guilford in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Her mother was the dauRhter of (leneral A. 
N. .Meyk-rt, who was a.'^sociattd with all the early 
industries of Pennsylvania, and the granddaugh- 
ter of Meylert, who was an intimate friend of 
Napoleon I,, and fought on his staff as volunteer 
aid during the temporary illness of D'Abrantes in 
the biittle of Friedland. Miss Scranton has inher- 
ited all the noble qualities of her ancestors, which 
make her a general favorite. Her eyes are dark 
brown in color. Iler hair is tinged with a shade of 
gold in tho simlighl. She is vivacious in manner, 
intelligent and witty. She is a fine horsewoman. 
A great deal of attention has l>een [)aid to her 
musical education, and she sin^s and plays exqui- 
sitely; having a rich contralto voice. 

SBARING, Miss Florence B., orchestra 
leader. Iwrn near Mobile. Ala., 16th October, 1868. 
She has made New Orleans, I.a., her home since 
childhood. Her father was R B. Searing, of New 
York, her mother, Miss Sibley, of Alabama. In 
1SH7 she offered her professional services as pianist 
for te.-w. dances :ind recepti'ms. and by reason of 
e presence, marked talent and winning 



appear as an oniamental adjunct to thdr entertain- 
ments. Her music. Ihey discovered, was selected 
with exceeding care, fragments culled from ll^ht 
operas tliat had failed in Paris, but had danang 
gems worth retaining. She avoided all hackneyeH 
airs, often getting new waltzes from Europe hefore 
their publication in thii country. She conceived 
the idea of forming a string-band, and to that end 
added one violin, then another, afterward a bass, 
and next a clarionet, until now a full orchestra 
of many pieces is admirably trained under her 
leadership, 

SEARING, Mrs. Lanra Cattaerlae Red- 
den, author, bom in Somerset county, Md., gth 
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ifl. tier maiden name was Laura 
:lden. bhe was made deaf, when ten 
hy a severe attack of cerebro-spinal 
She lost the pmver of speech with 
she retiiined her meniory of sounds 
I'standiiig of rhythm. She began in 
■ virses and contributed Ijoth in i-erse 
the |>riss. She was irregularly edu- 
p.iri'Uts removed to St. I^uis, Mo., 
Biiere sue aiiindid liie Stiite institution for the 
deaf and duinli. In i,S6o she adofited the pen- 
n.ime " llow.ird tilviulim " and became >t regular 
wrilir »n Ihe St. Louis "Republican." That 
joiiriml >ent lier to Washinglon. 1). C., as a corre- 
spond, iit durins; ihe Civil U'ar. In 1S65 she went 
to KuroiH'. where she remained until 1868. perfect- 
'\\\'i li.r>rlf!n(".enn,iii. I^'rench, Spanish and Italian. 
During her Slav in kunipe siie was a regular 
corn-spiHidcntof the N\wVork" Times." Retum- 
' ing to New York City in 186S, she joined the staff 
of the '■ Mail." on which slie remained until 1876, 
when .she became the wife of Edward VV. Searing, 
business a lawyer. During her eight years of service on the 
Orleans. ■■ .M.iil'" she .studied articulation with Alexander 
L- manner (irahani Hell and <ither It-achers, and learned to 
have her s\>eak easily and naturally. In 1886 her health 
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failed, and she and her husband removed to CaU- SBDOWICK, Miss Catherine Maria, 
fomia, where she now lives. In addition to her author, bum i[t Stockbridge, Mass., a8th December, 
voluminous newspaper and magazine work, she 1789, and died near Roxbury, Mass., 31st July, 
has published "Notable Men of the Thirty-Seventh 1867. She was a daughter of Theodore Sedgwick, 
Congress," apamphlet (1863); "Idylsof Battle, and the well-known lawyer of Boston. Mass. She 
Poems of the Rebellion" (1864); "A Little Boy's received a thorough education. Her father died in 
Story," translated from the French (1869), and Boston, 24th January, 1813, and she started the 
"Sounds from Secret Chambers "I1874). private school for young women, which she con- 

SBAWBI,!,, His8 Holly Elliot, author, tinued for fifty years. Her brothers encouraged 
was bom in a country-house in Gloucester cotinty, her to make use of her literary talents. Her firat 
Va. Her early education was irregular in the ex- novel, "A New England Tale," was published 
treme. She was not allowed to read a novel tintil anonymously in New York, in 1833. It was favor- 
she was seventeen years old. She read history and ably received, and she next brought out " Red- 
encyclopiedias, Shakespeare, Shelley and Byron, wood " (two volumes, 1824). also anonymously, it 
an<l went to school at intervals, to Icam the com- was reprinted in England and translated into 
mon branches She learned to ride, to dance and French and three other European languages. The 
to conduct a household. After the death of her French translator attributerl the work to James 
father the family made their home in Norfolk, Va., Fenimore Cooper. She then published "The 
and there Miss Seawell began to devote herself to Traveler " (i8asl; " Hope Leslie, or Eariy Times 
literature. She visited Europe, and on her return in Massachusetts" (two volumes, 1837); "Clarence, 
a Talf of Our Own Times " (two volumes, Phila- 
delphia, 1830I; "Home" (1836), and "The 
Linwoods, or Sixty Years Since in America " (two 
volumes, J835). In 1835 she issued her collection 
of "Sketches and Tafes," which had been pub- 
lished in various magazines. Her other works 
include: "The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor 
Man" (New York, 1836); "Live and Let Live" 
(1837); "A Love-Token for Children" and "Means 
and Ends, or Self-Traming " (1838}. In 1839 she 
to Europe, where she remained a year. Her 
travels were aescribed in " letters from Abroad to 
Kindred at Home," which were published in two 
volumes in 1841. In that year she published " His- 
torical Sketches of the Old Painters" and biog- 
raphies of the sisters "Lucretia and Margaret 
Davidson," followed by "Wilton Harvey, and 
OtherTales" (J845I; "^loralsof Manners" (1846); 
"Facts and Fancies" (1848), and "Married or 
Single?" (1857). In addition to her school and 
novel work, she edited and contributed to literary 
periodicals and wrote for the annuals. Her work 
in these lines iills several iar^c volumes. 
SEBLTE, Mrs. Blizabetli Bg-gleBton, 

L author, bom m St. Paul, Minn., 15th December, 

1858. She is a daughter of Edward Eggleston, the 
novelist, and she comes of a line that has produced 
students, writers and professional men of mark for 
several generations. Her mother was of English 
Darenta^'e and of a family with talent for graphic art. 
Mrs. Seelye early showed the " book hunger " that 
has characterized members of her family, but, on 
account of her delicate health, licr parents were 
obliged to restrain her eagerness for study. In 1866 
MOLi.v tLLKjT stAivti.L. the family removed to Hivanston, 111., where her 

father had built in his own grounds one of the 
wrote a story, which was published in "Lippincott's earliest kindergartens Izi America, that his children. 
Magazine " She then became a contributor to a of whom Elizabeth was the oldest, might be trained 
number of leading periodicals, using five different correctly from Ihi- start. After the removal of the 
pen-names lo conceal her identity. In 1888 she be- family to Brooklyn. N. Y., in 1870, Elizabeth at- 
gan to use her own name. She removed with her tended Packer Institute for a short time, but the 
family to Washington, D, C , where for a lime she methods of leaching that prevailed did not satisfy 
wrote political correspondence for the New York her parents, and she and her sister were taught 
dailies. Her first novel, "Hale Weston," was mainly at home by private teachers. She also at- 
wrilten for " Lippincott's Magazine " in 1S87. ll tended for some years the classes in French and 
was translated into German and had a large sale. German in the Brooklyn Mercantile Library, and 
Her Liext book was "The Uerkeleys and Their was the only child in classes of adults. She early 
Neighbors." in 188S, and her most successful book, became an eager reader of the best books, espe- 
"ThrockmoTton," appeared in 1S89. It has passed cially in English and French. In the midst of her 
through a number of editions. Another of her cares as the mother of a family, she reads works of 
books is "Little Jarvis." She contributed to the philosophy, natural science and political economy 
" Youth's Companion " a story that won a prize of with the keenest relish. Her study of the litera- 
five-hundred dollars. Her books are pictures of ture of the Middle English period enabled her to 
life in Virginia before the Civil War. Sne is fond supply the editor of the " Century Dvct.wi^'Mr^ " 
of society, and her home in Washington is a resort with five-hundred tve"* -NOtfe. ^-Ai, ie^tCx^viiw. X^ 
of well-known people. iS-jT s\\e\jecajtve\W'»i\fe(A'c.VK-jtv'r«n?v^«., ■a.'w^'^^ 
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a normal art-schou! in tluit uily, of 
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• Iraicliil ill Kiirdjie, studyiii); in tlaly, 
iliriiitd Mrs. Si-linntr com-K] Minded (or 
"'I'ranMTiiU." She iKcami' a studfiit 
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u- ko^L- I'aiiitt^." K<;turiiint; (o ll:e 
lis. Mr. itiid Mrs. Hyli»i;er settled in 



SERRANO, If me. Emelln Bcnlc, upera 

sin^ir. Mils hiirii in \iciiiia, Austria- Himipiry. Her 
maidi'ii I]. mil' iv:is lli m<\ She stiL<lii,-il under Prof. 
■iiiiiin, (It till- (.MiiN'Tv.itorv iif I'rjipK'. She fin- 
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SBVBRANCB, Mrs. Caroline HariaSey- repentiiie before it her Cleveland paper, when Mrs, 
moar, reformer, bom in Canandaigua, N. Y., 11th Elizabeth Cady Slantoii, whom she had proposed, 
]anuar>'. [8ao. Her father, Orson Seymour, was had failed 10 appear. She was active in organizing 
of an old Contiecticut family. She recci\ed excel- and served upon the board of the New England 
VVome[|'s Hospital. She aided in organizing the 
New England Women's Club, of which she was 
first president. She was active in the orsani^tation 
and work of the Woman's Congress, before «liich 
she read in iSSi a paper on the "Chinese Ques- 
tion," a paper written in the light of her years of 
experience in California. She was active in the 
organization and work of the Moral Education 
Asiiociation of Boston, and in the Woman's Educa- 
tional and Industrial I'nion. She removed with 
her husband to sonihem California in 1875, in the 
wish to make a home tor the two sons already 
there for its climate, and with a longing lor its 
more cjuiet life. She has been jiresident of the 
Channing Club of Unity Church. I.os Angeles, and 
one of Its board of trustees ; is president of the 
Free Kindergarten Association, through which 
nine kindergartens have l>een made a part of the 
public school system ol that city; is president uf 
the flourishing Friday Morning Club of Iwo-hun- 
dred women memlxTs and of a promising Women's 
Exchange, and is serving on the board of the city 
free library. She is the mother of five children. 
four of whom lived to nialurily. and three ol whom 
still live. Her home is still in Los Angeles, the 
center of a circle o( relatives and of their later- 
formed friends. 

8STERANCE, Urs. Juliet H., physician. 
boni in the town ol De Kuyter. N. V.. 1st lulv, 
183,1. Her father. Walter I". \Vorth. was a native 
of Nantucket, a <Juakvr, ami a cousin of Lucretia 
Mott. She became intcrt-sted in woman's rights. 



lent educational advantages in her youth, taught 
awhile and was married, lyih August, 1840, to 
]. C Severance, a Cleveland banker, and com- 
menced housekeeping at once in Cleveland. They 
remained there until 1855. when thev removed to 
Boston, Mass., for the education of their children. 
The impulse which first took her into public effort 
came froni a visit with the famous Hutchinson 
Family, to the first Ohio convention for the dis- 
cussion of the political and educational disabilities 
of women, held in Akron, Ohio, over which con- 
vention "Aunt Fanny " CJage presided. That meet- 
ing she reported with much enthusiasm lor the 
Cleveland dailies, and that led to book-reviews and 
similar work for them, and occasional bits of 
rhyme. II led also to the request from the newly- 
formed Ohio Suffrage Association for a memorial 
to the legislature, which she was asked to present 
before it. Her interest in that pressing question 
drew her later into a little campaigning with "Aunt 
Fanny" in Ohio and Indiana, and into calling a 
convention, with her. in Cleveland, during a Re- 
publican rally there in 1848. She next attended 
the Women's Convention in Syracuse, N. V.. and 
another later, in New York City, where she was 
invited by Wendell Phillips. Her pa|>er, "Hu- 
manity : a Definition and a ?lea." was given to an 
immense audience in Cleveland, was repeated in 
the Parker Fraternity Lecture Course, in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, soon after her removal there in 
1855, and was in both places the first lecture by a ; 

woman in those popular lecture coursc-s of the and soon won lame as an ora 
time. She was elected an officer of the Parker for her argumi-iits and euthusii 

Fraternity Lecture C<mrse, Boston, the first and Her delicate hcaUl\\\\¥.\AV'v.w\V>,Wv:7i \."*\'i'»--»^-3^ 
only woman officer in it, and was pressed into oihygWmcm'J.Vivn.Vf''.' " "" '■^*'"' "" 








ti-slavery, temi>erance and religious subjects, 






SEVERANCE. 

making her strong and vigorous. She studied 
medicine for three years with a physician, and then 
went to New York, where she took the regular 
college course and graduated with the title of M. D. 
in 1858. She had kept up her interest in woman's 
rights and became an advocate of the abolition of 
the death penalty. Settling in De Witt, Iowa, she 
began to practice medicine, having to meet the 
ossaultsof the "regulars," whojoinwl inacrusade 
U^ainst her. She soon won her way to success. 
She had, while in college, met a spiritualistic 
medium, whose tests of the return of spirits were so 
Strong and convincing as to upset her religious 
views. Slie began to read Liberal literature, be- 
ginning with Paine's "Age of Reason," which at 
once took her outside of the church. She studied 
Darwin, Hmley and other authors, and embraced 
the theory of evolution. She w role and published 
a volume entitled "Evolution Jn Earth and Spirit 
Life," which has passed through several editions. 
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In i86a she moved to Whitewater, Wis,, where she 
soon gained a large practice. In 1863 she began 
to lecture on social freedom, attracting attention 
by the courage of her views on marriage. In 1S65, 
in a medical convention In Minneapolis, Minn., she, 
as chairman of thecommilteeon resolutions, intro- 
duced a clause favoring magnetism as a therapeu- 
tical agent, which caused great excitement among 
the regulars. In i86», in Sterling, 111., Dr. Sever- 
ance delivered a Fourth of July oration, said to be 
the best ever delivered by a woman, in which she 
advocated the adoption of a Sixteenth Amendment 
to the Consiituiiun, which was designed to en- 
franchise women. In 1S69 she removed to Mil- 
waukee. Wis., still continuing her practice with 
enlarged opportunities. In iSySshe attended a Slate 
convention of Spiritualists and was chosen presi- 
dent, an office which she held four years. Her 
address on "Industrial ProbJems," delivered then, 
was pronounced a revo/utionaiy document Dr. 



Severance is a thorough parliamentarian, and has 
served as president of State associations of Spirit- 
ualists in Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. In 
1880 she was elected first vice-president of the 
Liberal League in place of Colonel Robert G. 
Ingersoll, who resigned. In that position she often 
relieved the president, the venerable Elizur Wright, 
from his arduous duties. She served as Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor for three years, 
and Progressive Assembly was noted under her 
charge for its educational work. She has served 
three years as president of the Liberal Club, of 
Milwaukee, She has been prominent in political 
agitatioas, having served in three presidential 
nominating conventions of the Labor party. In the 
convention which formed the Union Labor party in 
j888, in Cincinnati, Ohio, she introduced the 
woman- suffrage plank. All her public work has 
not kept her from being a model mother and house- 
keeper. Her family consists of three children by 
her first husband. Two of those, Lillian Stillman 
and F. W. Stillman, are on the stage and are well- 
known in theatrical circles. The third, B, D, Still- 
man, is a well-known musician. Dr. Severance is 
a radical of the radicals. In religion she is a Free 
Thinker of the Spiritualislic school. Polllically, 
she believes in individualism against nationalism, 
and she is especially interested in the emancipation 
of woman from every form of serfdom, in church. 
State or home. In 1891 she removed to Chicago, 
III., where she now resides. 

SBWAI,!,. HiB. Hay Wright, educator and 
woman suffragist, was bom in Milwaukee, Wis. 
She is descended on both sides from old New 
England stock, on the father's side from the Mon- 
tagues, of Massachusetts, and on the mother's side 
from the Bracketts. of New Hampshire. Her father. 
Philander Wright, was one of the early settlers of 
Milwaukee. Miss Wright entered the Northwestern 
UniveTsiiy, in Evanstun, III., and was graduated in 
1866. She received the master's degree in 1871. 
After an experience of some years in the common 
schools of Micliipan. she accepted the position of 
principal of the Ptainwell hign school, and later 
was principal of the high school in Franklin, 
Ind. From that position she was called to the 
Indianapolis high school as teacher of German, and 
was subsequently engaged to work in English litera- 
ture. That was in the year 1874. and since that 
date she has resided in Indianapolis. In 1871 she 
became the wife of Edwin W. Thompson, of Paw 
Paw, Mich., a teacher by profession, but an invalid. 
Mr. Thompsondied in 1875. In 1880 Mrs. Thomp- 
son resigned her position in the Indianapolis high 
school, receiving the unprecedented compliment of 
a special vote ofthanks from the school board for 
her conspicuously successful work. In October of 
the same year she became the wife of Theodore L. 
Sewall, a graduate of Har\'ard, who had opened 
a classical school for boys in Indianapolis in 1S76. 
In 1883 Mr, and Mrs. Sewall opened a classical 
school for girls, making the course identical with 
the requirements uf the Harvard examinations for 
women. A private school for girls which made 
Latin, Greek and mathematics through trigonom- 
etry a part of its regular course was iTien a novelty 
in the West, but the immediate success of the girls' 
classical school showed that the public was quick 
to appreciate thorough work in the education of 
girls. The labor of carrying on two separate 
schools and a large boarding department becoming 
tooereal for one management, Mr. Sewall disposed 
of tne boys' school in 1883, and since that ^toj*. 
Mr. and Mrs. Se'«a.\\ \\'i-je. ^nctv *\«;\\ -ti\«iit. ■a».»wi.- 
tion to x\\« schooVioT tiAs, 'XVt s^-^iOv wwm ^^ 
ai> annua\ eMo\\me,TA iS Qvv^Nivva&«.4-'Mw«:i va»S«i^ 
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including thirty in the boarding department. It 
has graduates in all the prominent colleecs for 
women. About the time of her removal to Indian- 
apolis, Mrs. Sewall bt^came prominent in various 
lines of woman's work. Hervaried powers found 
employment in the or^nization of hterary, social 
ana refoim movements. She soon became known 
as a lecturer and us a delegate to conventions called 
in the interest of the higher education of women 
and the promotion of the cause of woman's equality 
before the law. She inherited a passion fur liuman 
liberty in all its phases, and she can not remember 
the dme when she did not feel that nieii and women 
were not treated nlike, and that the discrimination 
was in favor of men. One of her earliest griefs was 
that she could not enter Yale College, as her father 
had done. Her life-work has been founded on the 
conviction that all avenues of culture and useful- 
ness .should l>e open to wometi, and that, when that 
result is obtained, the law of natural seleaion niay 




safely bi/ trusted lo draw wonieii to ihosi: employ- 
ments, and only those, for which they are best 
fitted. SMu edited fur two years a woman's col- 
umn in the Indiana|><)lis 'Times." and she has 
wriilen 1ari;i-ly in the line of newspiiper corTes[)ond- 
enct', Shu has prriinred coiint1i?is circulars, chMs, 
programmes c>f work and ci institutions, and carries 
at all limes a vt.ry Iilmw pi'rsoii.il corn-spi ■ndence, 
Shu is the aurhnr of the Indiana ch.ipler in ihe 
'■ilisi.irv of Wuman Siitrraijt" edite.! by .Miss 
AiUhi.iu. Mrs. .Siiinton and' Mrs. Cage .ind of 
tile *■ ki-iiort on Woniaifs Iniiiivlries in Indiana" 
fur thu tducalU.n.il diparlnii-m of the New 
(,lrle:ms F^positiim; of the cli.i|.l.-r on the "Work 
of Wonu-ii ill i:di(.:ili..ii in the \Ve>tern Stjites" 
//( "IVoni.ni's Work in .\ineri<a," and of many 
slinhu-r i-snAyK. Ihr lirst public 
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N. Y., in 1878. Since that time she has been one of 
the mainstays of the cause of woman's advance- 
ment and has enjoyed the fullest confidence and 
the uiiouahfied support of its leaders. Her writings 
and aadresses are characterized by directness, 
simplicity and strength. Her extemporaneous 
addresses are marked by the same closeness of 
reasoning, clearness and power as her written ones, 
and they display a never-failing tact. She is 
conspicuously successful also as a preading officer, 
a position in which she has had a long and varied 
experience. Her work In various oigaiiizations 
has Ixsen so extensive that its scope can hardly be 
indicated in a brief notice. She earl^ organized 
conversation clubs and history classes in Indianap- 
olis. She wiis one of die founders of the Indian- 
apolis Equal Suffrage Society, the Indiana Natkinal 
Woman Suffrage Association, the Indianapolis Art 
Association, the International Council of Women, 
the .National Council of Women, the Indianap- 
olis Woman's Club, the Indianapolis Propylxum, 
the Indianapolis Kamahai Circle, the Indianapolis 
Contemporary Club, the Western AssociaUon of 
Collegiate Alumnae and the Indiana Univcrsitv 
Extension Association, and she has held high 
offict-s in eatli. She w:is for seven years chair- 
man of the executive committee of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, is a member of 
SoRisis, the Association for the Advancement 
of Woinen, the American Historical Association 
and the h'xecutive Board of the Federation of 
Women's Clubs. At the present time she holds 
the oflice of pre^ident in the following organizations: 
The Indianajiolis C<>tem]>orary Club, the Indian- 
ajxilis Kamabai Circle, the Indianapolis Propyl^um, 
and the Woman's National Council of the United 
Stall's. She is now a meinber-at- large of the 
Indiana Board of Commissioners of the World's 
Kair, by appointment of Gov. Hovey. She has 
delivered addresses before most of tile organizations 
at)uve named, and also before cointnictees of the 
Indiana legislature, committees of the United States 
Senate, the National Teachers' Association, the 
educational section of the New Orleans Exposition, 
high schools and colleges in all parts of the country, 
and the Century Club of Philadelphia, and she has 
appeared in many lecture courses. She always has 
more Invitations lo speak than she can accept The 
work done 1^ her in the lines indicated has been 
the work of her spare time. Her profession is 
teaching, and to that she gives the ordinary working 
hours of the day. Her special work for severu 
years has been in English literature and rhetoric, and 
in addition to that class-room work several hours 
daily i)f her lime are givun to the details of super- 
vision in 1I1L- Girls' Classical School, an institution 
which is her special pride The girls in that school 
are taught to dress plainly and comfortably, to 
which end lliey wear a school uniform, to practice 
gymnastics daily in the spacious and well-equipped 
school-CTmnasiiim, and lo believe that all depart- 
ments of knowledge are worthy of their attention 
and of ri;;ht ought to be open to them. In ad- 
dition lo all those occupations, she attends to 
every detail of her housekeeping and has tlie 
oversigiit i.f the large boarding department of the 
school. To keep in hand that mass of heterc^c- 
ncous work eviilenlly implies llie possession of 
great executive ability. K[H)d health and endless 
mdustry. The home of Mr. and Mrs. Sewall Ls 
ordered on the basis of the largest hospitality. 
Aside from the ordinary uses of social tntercouise, 
it has entcnaiiK'<l many n well-known guest, and 
WWr.vq "WMwyis." ftvuw all iiuarteis have slcpl 
' -■■• ' ■"■ AM&Wft^vvwwrtaCjvs^CTvloCT^rrom 
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from alt parts between, as an inspection of its pen. She wrote stories for children, many of them 
"tramp" register shows. Mr. and Mrs. Sewall of an instructive character, anda series of "talks " 
have been abroad during three summers. In 1889 which appeared under the head of "Table 
Mrs. Sewal! was the delegate from the National Talk of Grandmother Greyleigh," and other 
WomanSuffrageAssocialionandfrom the Woman's more substantial work. The ccUlor of one of 
National Council of the United States to the Inter- the jieriodicals to which she had been con- 
national Congress of Women, assembled in Paris tributing. offered her a regular position on the stafT 
by the French Government, in connection with ofa new paper he was starting, which has since be- 
the Exposition Universale. In thai congress she come well known. She has always used a pen- 
rwpondcd for America, when the roll of nations name. Recovering health, she accepted a position 
WHS called, and later in the session gave one of the in a New Jersey school. She was soon again 
pri'icipal addresses, her subject being "The forced to give up work, and in the enforced con- 
.N'ational Woman's Council of the United States," finement she took up the study of stenography. 
1 ler response for America, which was delivered in She went to work in New York City, and was 
the French language, was highly praised for its soon earning a large salary. She felt that women 
aptness and eloquence by M. Jules Simon, who should be permitted to fill any position for which 
presided over the Sdsion. they had the capacity, and she decided to do any- 

SEYMOUR, Miss Hatr F., law reporter, thing in her power to help them. Opening an 
business woman and journalist, bom in Aurora, office for typewriting, she engaged two competent 
111. Her father was a lawyer in Galena, aman well young women who understood the use of the ma- 
chine. As the business increased, there was work 
for more women, but no women who understood 
the work. At lirst tuitlun w.is free, but, as the ex- 
penses and pupils increased, a regular school was 
opened, which continues to flourish under the name 
of The Union School of Stenography. The office 



t. 




work increased until six separate om 
ning successfully. Her tastes all tended to jour- 
nalistic work, and, as her other enterprises reached 
tiieir full fruition, she gave way to her natural bent 
and commenced the publication of a magazine de- 
voted to the interest of w "' ■■" ■ 
Woman's Journal " Afterthi 
company, composed entirely of w 
with the name of The Mary F. Seymour Publishing 
Company, Miss Seymour actine as editor of the 
magazine and as president of the company. The 
"Journal" was something new in the line of 
periodicals and was warmly received. In Oc- 
tober, 1892, the magazine was enlarged and ap- 
peared under the name of the "American Woman's 
Journal and The Business Woman's Journal." In 
the spirit of self-help, and to prove the ability of 
women to manage large enterprises, all the stock 
of the company has been kept in the hands of 
women.and with ver>'salisfactory results. When Miss 
Seymour was appointed Commissioner of Eteeds 
for New Jersey, an appeal to the l'>c:islature was 
necessary to re|>eal the law to make u possible for 
a woman tube appointed to such an office. She was 
also a commissioner fur the United Stales for the 
Court o( Claims and a ntrtar^- public of New York 
county, N. Y. Besides her interest in woman 
suffrage, she gave considerable attention to all 
branches of reform. She was \ice-president-at- 
large of the .American Society of .Authcirs. Miss 
read in his profession, a fine linguist, and a student Seymour died in New York City, 2iSt March, 1893. 
and writer on scientific subjects. Her mother was SHAPBR, Hiss Helen Alinira, educator, 
a broad-minded, philanthropic woman, possessing born in Newark, N. [,, ijtd September, 1839. Her 
great executive ability. Mary, the oldest daughter, father was a clergyman of the Congregational 
inherited the best traits of both parents. She was Church. She was a child of marked intellectual 
a bom scribbler and, when she was eight years powers, and she received a thorough and liberal 
old, she began to write poems and stories. When education. She studied in the seminary in Albion, 
she was eleven, a little drama she had written was N. Y., and afterward entered Oberlin College, 
acted by the children in the village school. She where she was graduated in 1863. After leaving: 
was educated in a boarding-school. While she was Oberlin. she taught in a school for young women 
stillyoung, her father, actini; ascounselorforalarge in New Jersey, and lur some yuars she \ns in 
company, started for California. While crossing charge ol^the advanced classes of the school. In 
the Isthmus, he was attacked by yellow fever and 1865 she became the teacher of mathematics in the 
died. The family returned to the East MissSey- public high school in St. Louis, Mo., where she re- 
mour secured a school in New York City, where mained till 1875, attracting wide notice by her 
she taught until the confinement affected her superior methods of preparing pupils, by the study 
health, and she was forced to resign. For a long of algebra, for work in higher analytical mathe- 

•■'"-"'— confined to her bed in New Englantf, matics. Professor W.T. Ha.TO'i„wsje*«*ft.'^*«^»-«S. 

J 1 . fg^ 3 cliange of climate, ttie sc.\\Q<i\% o^ Sx.. \j»i\=., vaTiVt'i. Vtt -as. ;&^«i 7™^^-^ 
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She inspired Ihe studeiiis to do their friends, who w 



III! thtir work, and she «'. 
i-ducntionnl fiirojs in .Si. l.< 
i cnlled Ui WL-llfsley CoUfge a 



iilds 



. Hround her for hours, listen- 




of Ihe most iiig lo her stories, inipnivised a a, - 
lis. In i!i77 tiin^iie could Kive Ihem ullc-rance. That rapidity 
professor of <>t thought and tncilily of i-xpression are character- 
istic ot hfr maturer years She be^ns a sketch <A 
one or mcire coUiiiins and usually hnishes it at cine 
sitlitiK- V\'ith tncrensiiii; years her health rkw 
better, so IhjU slie entered school, tiut at the agt: of 
fifteen j'<.*ars left it and l>ecanie the wife of F.. 
Ittirkv Co)lin.s, a rising young la«-j-er of Rochester, 
aud soon after the)- soiighi llie mild climate of 
T.ouisianii. Tliere she n-'iii'ed [K-riwl health. 
Within a year aflt-r her nrriv.il in Louisiana, by an 
acrident. she was suddenly m.nde a \vi{low, am'cing 
convwrative strangers, and left ahnost alone in Ihe 
world. I'p to lliiil lime she had never known a 
want thai we^ilDi could supply, but afier the lirst 
shock and In-r k'M had suicided, she saw that a 
sinisKle for MLh-iistence «as iH^fon- her I'rom her 
childiliHMi she hiul written stories and |>oenis for 
amusvnienl. and niveii many of them to the local 
press without tlioujjht of ri'niuneraiion. She thin 
<leci<leil Ih^ii (he |H.-n wliich sin- had previously 
used tor iiastimi.'. slioLikl be a Hc;i|mn lo keep the 
wolf trom herdimr. She ronceived and executed 
Ihe dariiij; scheme of slartinj; .1 purely literari' 
journal iu New Orle.nis. It was a most unpro- 
''■ IS time and iilace lor .such an enu-nirise. .-X 
i.nilhs convinced the yuuiiK journalist of that 
uid she liisojutiiiued it liefnre her linaiices 
exhausled, ThouKh thai journahstic x-eiiture 

1 larf;e [Krcimiarv loss lo her, yet it gave her 

such presliye that ap)>licalions lo l)econ)e a reKulnr 
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of literary 



litera 
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mathenialics. She tilled that ch.ii 
18HS. wheit she was 
In 1K7H (JlMTlin (. 
dejiri-.- of A. >l-.ar 
professor of maihei 
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year .iddiu- ii,m i.r..i.l ih^il she was ,in<- of Ihi- 
niosl |iri iiiiiii.nl .uui ■•uic'issful (nUi':.;)' .iilmiiiis- 
tral.irs »luii striikin \'\ d.-.ith. i.nl, Jaiiiiarv. i!kn. 
SHARKEY, Mrs. Emma Aajiuatn, jour- 
nalist and stMri-«rinr, ti.im in Kn.h-si.r N.\'., isih 
Sc-pt.inl...r. rV:;s. Sli.' i- kii.mn 1.. Ihi- lit. rarv «.irld 
as "Mrs. 1:, llnrk.- r,,|lhi-.' 
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life, in 1SS4, of Robert R. Sharkey, a Mississippi 

n planter, who is the nephew and sole male 

:ndant of the late Governor Sharkey, of 

Uississippi, who was United States Senator for 

everal terms and judge in the United States 

Supreme Court, Mr. and Mrs. Sharkey spend 

jteir summers in their country residence, known as 

" Hillside," near Tangipahoa. La. Their winters 

e passed in their home in the sixth district of the 

aty of New Orleans. Mrs. Sharkey has written 

reral quite successful novels, chiefly representing 

J in the South, more especially the pine woods 

f Louisiana, hitherto an almost untrodden field in 

" SHATTUCK, Mrs. Haniette Robinson, 

^nthor and writer on piirliarnenlary law, born in 

_*well, Mas.s., 4th December. 1850. She is the 

^destchildofWilliamS. and Harriet H. Robinson. 

s educated in the Maiden, Mass., public 

. x>l5 and had the advantage of several vears ol 

lerary training under the supervision of Theodore 

>. Weld, of B^ton. Since ihen she hascontinued 

o be a student on various subjects, philosophy and 

>o1itics being the chief ones of late years. Soon 

liter leaving school, she began to write stories for 

aiildren and articles forthenewspaperson different 

—Jubjects, mainly relating to women, and, until 187R, 

PSriien she became the wife of Sidney D. Shattuck, 

Maiden, she was clerk in the oHice of the 

. .merican Social Science Association in Boston, 

I During the five or six years of the Concord Summer 

School of Philosophy, she wrote letters for the 

Boston "Transcript." in which the philosophy of 

the various great teachers, such as Plato, Hegel, 

Dante and Goethe, was carefully elucidated and 

made available to the general public. "The Story 
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"Little Folks East and West" (Boston, 1891). a 
book of children's tales. She was for ten years 
president of the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, and in now president 
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Dante's Divine Comedy" (New York, 1887) is 

outcome of those letters from the ConcortI 

Herotherbooksare "Our Mutual Friend" 

rS8o), a dramatization from Dickens and 



of the Boston f'olilical Class, which she h.is con- 
ducted for seven years, and in which the science of 
government and the political topics of tne tiay are 
considered. She is the founder of "The Old and 
New " of Maiden. Mass., one of the oldest woman's 
clubs In the country. She is interested in all 
movements for the advancement of women, espe- 
cially in the cause of woman's political enfranchise- 
ment. She made her first speech for suffrage 
in Rochester, in 1878. She has since spoken before 
committees of Congress and of Uie Massachusetts 
legislature, and in many conventions in Washing- 
ion and elsewhere. She was the presiding officer 
over one of the sessions of the first International 
Council of Women, held in Washington. D. C, in 
i838. She is a quiet speaker and makes no 
attempts at oratory. Her best work has been done 
in wnting, rather than in public speaking, unless 
we include in this term the teaching of politics and 
of parliamentarv law, with the art of presiding and 
conducting public meetings. When her father was 
clerk of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, she was his assistant, bein^ the first and only 
woman to hold such a position in that State 
([871-72), Herraostpopularbookisthe" Woman's 
Manual of Parliamentary Law " (Boston, 1891). a 
work that is a recognised standard. 

SHATTUCK, HiBB Lydla White, educator, 
bom in East Landalf, now Easton, N. H.. loth 
June, 1823 The Shattuck family was prominent in 
early New England days. Her Grandfather Shat- 
tuck went from eastern Massachusetts to New 
Hampshire in 1798. Her father was Timothy 
Shattuck, who was married on tS/i\ \'M»a.v* , Vfcvi, 
to Betsey ¥Ae\c^M, (A Ki3siW, N^asft. V.-i<i\j. -«»-^ 
their W* c\\\\i, wvi v\ift fe^^ cA ■!!««« <?o.\NSa*s,. •■ 
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reach maturily. She grew up on a farm in the 
B«;rkshirt; Hills. In her ynuih she wns an artist and 
a poet. At the age of mieen she t>egan to tench 
scnool, and after teaching eighteen terms she went 
to South Hadley, Mass., where she studied for a 
lime. She next went to Hiiverhill, where she 
attended the academy for one ttrm. She then 
taught in Center Harbor, N, H. She entered 
Miiinit Holyoke in 184S. and paid her own way 
through that school. She was graduated i[i 1851 
and was engaged to remain in the seminary as a 
teacher. She was scientilic in her tastes and made 
specialties of botany and chemistrj-. In 1H87 she 
visited the Hawaiian Islands and made .1 study of 
the liora there. She was connected with the Peni- 
kese Island summer school in 1873. In 1S69 she 
traveled in Euro|>e. In 1876 she made an exhihi- 
tion in the Centennial Exposition. Her whole life 
was spent in research ana teaching. 5he died in 
South I ladiey on ind November. 18S9. 

SHAW, HUa Annie C, artist, bom in West 
Troy, N, S' , i6ih September, 1851. She studied 
art in Chicago, 111., with H. C. Ford, and was 
elected an associate of the Chicago Academy of 
Design in 1873. and an academician in 1876, l)eing 
the first woman to receive those distinctions from 
that institution. She has studied from n^ilure in 
the Adirondack Mountains, on the coast of M.iine, 
and in the picturesque parts of Massachusetts, for 
many summers. She has produced a large number 
of fine pictures, some of the l>esl-known (,f which 
are; "On the Calumet " U8-4): "Willow Island " 
and "Keene Valley, N. Y," (1875); "Ebb Tide 
on the Coast of Maine " ( 1876!; " Head of a lerstv 
BuU"(iS77); " Reiurnlng from the fair" 0878); 
"In the Rye-Field" and "Road to the Creek" 
(1880); "Close of a Summer Day" (1882I: "July 
Day" and "In the Clearing" (1883); "Fall Plough- 
ing," " Ashen Days " and " The Cornfield " (1884), 
and "The R«s.set Year" (1885). Her "Illinois 
Prairie" was shown in the Centennial Exposition 
in 1876. 

SHAW, Hts. Anna H., woman snifra|i;isl, 
born in Newcastie-on-Tyne. England, M'h Feb- 
ruary, 1847. She is descended from a family of 
English Unitarians. Her granilmolher refused to 
pay tithes to tlie Church of Kngland, and year after 
year atlowtd her goods to lie seiii'd and sold for 
taxes. She sat in the door, knitting and denouncing 
the law, while the sale went on in the street. Her 
granddaughter inherited from that heroic ancestor 
her sense of the injusticeof lax.ition without repre- 
senialion. Her parents came to Ami'rica when she 
was four years old, and alter living for years in 
Massachusetts they moved to the then unsettled 
part of Michigan, where the young girl encountered 
all the hardshl|is of pioneer life. She was a lively 
child. Those pioneer days were an aspiration to 
her Thirsting f:>r learning and cut on from all 
school privileges, sht; took advantage of every book 
and paper that fell in her way. At fifteen years of 
age she began t<i leach. She was a teacher for 
five years. When about tiveiity-four years iild, she 
became a convert to Methodism and Joined the 
church. Her ability as a speaker was soon recog- 
nized. In 1871 die district confereiiiH; of the 
Methodist Churrh in bcr l(K:ality voted unanimously 
ti> grant her a local preacher's license. It Wiis 
renewed annually fur eij^ht vears. In 1871 she 
entered the Albinn College, Mich., and in iN7<i she 
entered the theological <lL-parlnient of the Huston 
University, from which she was graduated with 
hoiiorUi J87.S. Throughout her college cuuree she 
supiMincd lit-rsfU. IV'/iile in the theoh igical school. 
she ua-i ivorn u/tfi hard work, studying on week 
daya and pri-;idimn on .Sundays. A wealthy and 
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philanthropic woman offered to pay her the price 
of a sermon every^ Sunday during the remainder of 
her second year, if she would retrain from preach- 
ing and take the day for rest That help was 
accepted. Afterwards, when Miss Shaw was earn- 
ing a salary, she wished to return the money, but 
was bidden to pass it on to aid in the education of 
some other struggling girl, which she did. She 
often says now that, when she was preaching thoM 
Sundays while in college, she never knew whether 
she was going lobe paid with a bou(]uetor a green- 
back. During Ihe last year of her theolt^ical 
course she was pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Hingham. M.iss, Her second pastorate 
was in East Dennis, on Cape Cod, where she 
remained seven years, A pastorless Congrega- 
tional Church in Dennis asked her to supply their 
pulpit until they secured a minister, and they were 
so well satisfied with her labors that they made no 
furtlier effort to obtain a pistor. For six years she 




preached twice e\'ery Sunday, in her own church in 
the morning, and in Ihe afternoon in the Congregm- 
lional Church, During her pastorate in East 
Dennis she applied to the New England Methodist 
Episcopal Conference for ordination, but, though 
she passed the best examination of any candidate 
that year, ordination was refused to her on account 
of her sex. The case was appe.iled to the general 
conference in Cincinnati, in 18S0, and the refusal 
was confirmed. Miss Shaw then applied for ordi- 
nation to the Methodist Protestant Church and 
n-ceived it on iith October, 18M0, being the first 
woman to be ordained in lliat denomination. She 
supplemented her theological courae with one in 
medicine, taking the degree of M. D. in the Boston 
University, That course was taken during her 
naslurate. Becoming more and more interested 
\n ptncli:al reform, she finally rewgned herposition 
in ¥!.asl. \ient\\s »'c\4\iec'Mft« VoXiiei (tw the Massa- 
chviscite W'om&xv Siiftxa^ft K'KWcv&'wia. Mftn 
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entering the general lecture field and becoming partner of a pramin<.-nt business house. She is an 
widely and favorably known as an elo<iuent speakur active member of the Central CongreRalional 
on reform topics, she was appointed n:itional super- Church and a leader in its missionary work. She 
intendent of franchise in the Woman's Christian is ever alert in all movements fur the enfranchise- 
Temperance Union. In the Women's Intemn- nient of women, a sincere believer in the rights of 
tional Council in Washington, in 1888, she preached women, a t[>wer of strength to the Toledo \\'oman 
the opening sermon. Soon after, at the urgent SulTrage Association, attending its St.-ite and na- 
r(.*(juest of leading sulTrngists, she resigned her tional conventions.secretaryof the Ranuibai Circle, 
oliice in the National Wonian's Christian Temper- one of the congressional commillee of the seventh 
ance Union and accepted th.it of nati'inal lecturer Ohio district of the Queen Isaliella Association, an 
for the National American Woman SufTrage Asso- energetic worker in the Newsboys' Home, a niem- 
cialion, of wliich, in 189a she was elected vice- ber of the day nursery, and devotes much time to 
presidcnt-at-targe. She is president of Wimo- other public and private work of a benevolent kind, 
dauglisis, a woman's n.itional club, of Washington, 
D. C. Her old parishioners sometime reproach 
her for no longer devoting herself to preaching 
the gi>sp<.-l, but she replies thiit in advocating the 
enfranchisement of women, the temi>erance move- 
ment and other reforms, she is teaching applied 
Christianity, and that she has exchanged the pulpit, 
where she preached twice a wi-ek. for the platform, 
where she preaches every day and often three times 
on Sunday. To use her own expression, she can 
not rememl>er the time when it was not her 
desire and purjwse to (U-votc her life to the uplifting 
of women. She is one of themi>st eli«nient, witty 
and popular speakers in the lecture field. She is 
possessed of the most rv-niarkable personal magnet- 
ism, a line voice and power of p:iinted argument. 
Much of her strength and force of thoiLght and 
expression are believed to result from the experi- 
ences of her pioneer life in .Michigan, and her power 
of moving audiences from the touch with humanity 
which came to her while practicing medicine in tile 
city of Huston, during her studies to l>e a physician. 
She is believed to be the first woman to have the 1 
double distinction of the titles of "Rev." and " M. 
D."' Her family were oiiiKised to her studying for 
the ministry, on the gi.jund that she would be a 
disgrace to them if she persisted in such an unheard- 
of course. Her success has effectually reconciled 
them to that disgr.icc. Dr. Shaw has spoken 
before many State legislatures and several times 
belore comniillces ol contiress in both houses 
Among her most popular characteristics as a 
speaker are her keen sense of humor and ready 
wit, often enabling her to carry her points where 
logic alone would fail. iornki.ia iikan silaw. 

SHAW, Mrs. Cornelia Deeo. woman suf- 
fragist and philanthropist, born in Tremonl, III,, She has still found time to give to her art work. 
i8lh February, 184s. Her father. George W. Dean. With wealth to gratify her taste, she is devoted to 
was a native of bu:>ton and a direct descendant of the improvement of humanity. 

Carver, the first governor of Massachusetts. Her SHAW, Hiss Emma, author and traveler, 
mother was born in New York City. After her born in Thomiwon. Conn., 3rd September, 1H46. 
parents had resided Iherea numberolyears. having She was educnled in a priv.ite school until 1862, 
a family of nine children, her talher moved west when she became a teacher of country schools. She 
with his family and settled in Treniont. Two more taught until 1872, when she made her home in Prov- 
children were added to the familv after removal to ideiice, R.I. There slie became a teacher, and she 
their new home, the youngest of whom was Cor- has risen to a high position. In [M81 she began her 
nelia. Miss Dean early showed a talent for music, literaiy work. She went in that year on a trip to 
She was able to sing a tune l>cfore she could speak the >Jorthwest, fjr the purpose of regaining her 
distinctly, and when only a few years old to play stren«th. Her tour of the Great Lakes and the 
well by ear on the piano. At the age of three Mississippi she made the subject of a series of 
years her family removed to Chicago, her father brilliant sketches in the Providence " Press." She 
d^inga few years after, and her mother following made other trips in the following; years, and each 
htm to the grave when Miss Dean was fourteen lime she described her jouniej-s m a[| entertaining 
years of age. She then found a home with a mar- manner. In i8.'S4 she published a series of illus- 
ried sister. Most of her education was received in Irated articles in the "Journal of Education." con- 
Ihe public schools of Chicago, and at the age of tinuing from February till June, after which she 
seventeen she attended the Northwestern Female visited Alaska, and she has delivered a lecture on 
Cullege, in livanston. At the beginning of the that country before clubs and Ivceums. In 18S5 
war she left school, returning to her sister's home she revisited Alaska, returning via the Yellowstone 
in Chicago, where, on 8th June, 1869. she became National Park. She traveled in the W-c^Jl ttssw.- 
the wife of Daniel C, Shaw, of Chicago. The sivcly in t8ft6-&T , *tv4 \tv \«e& *ve. ^.-iAssAk*! V>s 
second year after their mamage they removed to journevs\nXoCat\ajia,'P«^^'Sw''*'^^*'^^^'^*^*^'^^i^'^A 
Tf^edo, Olyn. w/ic-reherJiusband became the senior Company s cowttLrj, ■w\v«e. wu ^■*\•^^ xtv's^'ss ^■**^ 
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ventured. Her articles on that, as well as her Sweet, of New York, taking lesson'i, listening to 
wanderings for the next five years, have made her his lectures aiid studying his method of imparting, 
name well known to the readers of the Boston She studied with otner teachers, and in 1891 she 
'■Transcript." The years i8Sg, 1891 and 1891 found made a most valuable discovery relative to ■'"■ 
voice, Ending the voice to be an exact science, a 
principle to be demonstrated, with laws as unalter- 
able as those of mathematics. She is the first per- 
son to note this great fact. She has always fell 
there was something wrong in ail methods, and 
now, looldng at the voice as a piinciple, she v^ 
able to demonstrate where the error lies. A 
lengthy article from her pen, entitled ''The Philos- 
ophy of the Voice in Singing." setting forth a few 
ijf ht-r discoveries, appeared in ■"Werner's Vmcc 




her exploring unfrequented nooks in Uritish Amer- 
ica and the Queen Charlotte Islands. In 1:^90 sh<: 
visited all the Hawaiian Islands, the wondrrs 1.1 
which furnished material for a long series of articks 
as weil as for several illustrated lectures of exceed- 
ing interest. Her lectures were entitled '■ Up the 
Saskatchewan," ■■Through Hawaii with a Kodak" 
and " From Ocean to Ocean." She published her 
first poem, "■New Yearns Eve," in 1883. She has 

8H£ARDOWN, Mrs. Annie PUlmore. 

singer and musical educator, bum in Franklin, 
Conn., SIh June, 1859, She is descended from fivy 
New England Colonist faniilles, the English Fill- 
mores, Hydes, I'embers and Palmers, and the 
French Fargos. As those families settled early in 
America, she can call herself purely American. 
Her mother's family were all musical, and from her 
earliest childhood her desire was to sing. She 
l)ei;nn her studies when she was between eight and 
nine years of iigc. first with a pupil of Bassini. 
She afterward took lessons from the late C. R 
tlnyden, of Boston, and others. Her intention at 
first was to become an oratorio singer, but after she 
became a student under the late Emma Seller, in 
Philadelphia, she decided lostudy the voice, with the 
intention of becoming a teacher. After three years 
with Mrs. Seller, she took a position as soprano in 
Christ Church in Norwich. Conn. Afler filling her 
engagement, she became the wife of Dr. TT W. 
Shearduwn, son of the late Hon. S. B. Sheardown, 
of Winona. Minn. After marriage she continued 
to sing and teach for the love oT it. Five years 
lalci^ owing to marital troubles, she separated from 
r. Sheardown and took up teaching as a profes- 
/n iSSi she studied six months with George 




Magazine " for April, itoa. 
Slates of the Union, and is n 
in Atlanta, Gn. 

8HBLDON, Mrs. Uar^ French, translator, 
traveler and author, born in Pittsburjih, Pa., in 
1846. She is a g real -g real -i,Tanddii ugh ler of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and her ancestry includes many ', 
notable men and women. Her maiden name was ' 
Mary French. Her father was a m;ichinisl and | 
engineer of ability and hi^h standing in Pittsburgh. 
Her mother was Mrs. Elizabeth French, the well- 
known spiritualist and faith healer, who died in 
1890. Miss Mary French was married in eariy life I 
to her first hiKbaiid. Mr. Byrne, from whom she 1 
was divorceil in 186S, Herserondhusb.ind was E 
F. Sheldoii.u ho died in the summer ol 1893. Mn. 
Sheldon receivi-d a fine education. She is a mu^- 
cian and a linguist. She has published one novel 1 
and a translation of Flaubert's '' Salammbo " from 
the French. She was educated as a phy«ci(til, bat I 
has not practiced. In 1890 she aelcrmined to J 
travel in central Africa, to study the women n ' 
children in their primitive state. She was the ti. 
white woman to reach Mount Kilimi-NJAra. She j 
traveled with one female attendant am k ■ 
body of Africans. She carried a. 1 
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secured many inltresling views, which she pub- 1824, and died in Now York Cily, 28th NijvvnilKT, 
lishcd in her intercstiuj; volume on Africa, "Sultan 1S88. Oesceiidvd fr()ni u lim^ line of Scutch and 
to Sultan." Her home is in New York City. Irish ancesttirs, shu inheri led from thi.'nilh(-Klr(.nKth 

SHEIfLEY, Ure. Hary Jane, letnperance of will and |)erseverinKdeteniiiniitiun which dianic- 
and missionary worker, bom in V\'eedsport, N. V., terized her acticms, and alsti her Catholic fiiith. 
Her father, 1~homH!i Kwinj;;, wna one (if the must 

eminent lawyers of his <lay, twice a Senator of the 

United Stales and twit* a nienilK.T of a rrusidi-nrs 
cabinet. Mer raolher. Maria Itiivie, w;ls n itciitli-, 
lovely woman, who devoted her life to her huslunid 
and children. Surruuniled fri>[ii infiincy as Mleanor 
Ewing was by all the charms and Ki'^ces of a re- 
fined and elegant home, it Ls not stnini;e that she 
developed into a woman of uimsual lirillianc)'. 
Her nund was clear and annlytical. When a Ixiy 
of nine years, William 1'erumseh Sherman was 
adopted, out of tow for his family, tiy Mr. I-'uing. 
Unconsciously the child's admiration for the lad 
grew into die pure demotion tif the maiden, and at 
seventeen Kleaiiiir was eiij;aned to her soldier lover. 
They were married [st Mav. i«5o, in Washington, 
where her lather «as a nu-iiilii r of President Tay- 
lor's cahiiitt. The widding «as a military one. 
One or two stations completed her experience of 
army life at that linie, and uhen her buslhind re- 
signed from the army and .iccepted a )>ositi(i|| in 
a b;mk in California, in 1K53, she went with him. 
They relumed to ilie l-^ist in iKs". (hiring the 
Civil War. when her luislKmd and brothers were 
fiKhtiriK: for the I'nion, she waitL-<l and watched 
with an aii.vious heart, powerless to do anything Init 
pra>- for thi- success of the cnu<te dear to every 
loyal siiul. When the lu-wspiipers raised the cry 
ag:iinst her husband, she made a long and weary 
journey to Washington, saw President Lincoln, 
convinced him thai matters had been niisR-])re- 
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Mh .Mav. iS.v. lier maiden name was Wrinht. 
Her father was [)astor of the MethiitMsl Kpiscopal 
Church in Weedsp<.rt. They removi-d to Illinois 
in i.'(4,i. wheri- lier fadier died in 1846. She 
reci-iveil rclijtioiis training under Hisliop Teck, 
of New York, and whs one -if his special charges. 
She iK-came the uiie of Kev. I.. Shellev, whose 
I Slu-lley 
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Johnston Treaty, she d'.-fendird him by word and laid, and where her brave husband now rests beside 
pen. After the wartb*: famil)' resided m St. Liiuis. tier. 

Mu., where her lite was devtfrd to the seniceof SH6RHAH, Hiss Uanietta B.., musical 
the fj'i'jT. In iViff htrr hu-<liand's promotion 10 the educator and orchestr.il cunductor. bom in Lowell, 
(xnnmand iif the United Stales Amiy toiik her to Mass., 5th July, ia6i. She showed a strong liking 
Wa->hh)KtoM. uh'.-re her pi/sili'.n Kuve h>-r ample and talcni furmusic, and at the age of seien years 
opp<jrt!mili'-s fur ■•xerri^in;; h>jr benevolence in aid- sh<; bci;»ntheregularstudyortht art. With htrpa- 
inj; (b.-irilies, u'-M and smi.II. The Aloysius Aid r-mts she removed to Boston, and at the age of nine 
So" i'.-ty was org-ini/ed by her and inaugurated by a commenced the study of the piaiio and orgarL 
-rand '.hnrity tair. of whi'.h -he was the leader Aili-r a short course on the piano, she began the 
hat h'.ni'.- still e.'iists and flourishes under the study of the violin, with William Shultz, formerly 
chiirire of lh<: nu-^ Sisters. >l-r aim in Washing- hrst violin ••( the Mendelssohn Club. Shr aiter- 
ton 'Aai n<jl s'l" ial ^ui.o.ss. but simply to fulfill her wards studied with Elrhlierg and ChaHes N. 
duli--s as tht: wih: •>{ Ih'.- Kcncral of IhL- army. Her Allen, being with the latter for ten years. She is at 
ereat pkasniv was t" help those who came to present one of the faculty of Wellesley College of 
Wa-Jiin^'ton without friends. While in Wasliini;- Music, l>t:&ides which slie has alfout tifty private 
Km. lit 'If toiler, isji, li-.-r old<.-si d.iughier. .Minnie, pupils. It is as leader "f the Beacon Orchestral 
bi:< am>.- th>: wif'j of Li'Ut. Thomas William Fitih. Club she is best known, and the remarkable success 
post assi-.tant tnyine'T. I'nil'-d States N':ivy. Her attained by that popular organization is the best 
son. Thomas Hwiu^ Sherman, entered the order of lestimoniul to her talents and ability as a leader and 
teacher. That club cont^iins lifty young women. 

tmany of w hgm belong to the most prominent fam- 
ilies of Boston. It was organized, with a small 
I membership, in iSSi, and has grown to its present 

size under .Mi^s Sberman''; training and directiotL 
The pl.iyers present u striking ajipearance in cos- 
tumes 01 white silk, with gold cord trimmiiigj. and 
they have won success iluring the past two Scastms, 
ha\;ng plaved in New Vork for the Frank Leslie's 
Dolls Fair, for the Woman's Charily Club in 
Musii' Hall, Boston, and for many weddings aiid 
receptions given by society peopfe. Their reper- 
loiy is ver^' extensive, and embraces both popular 
and classical music, with solos by the diflerent 
instrumentalists. 'I'he opinion of the press in the 
various towns and cities where the club has ap- 
peared is that it is iustly entitled to the claim that 
"it is the fmest ladies' oichestra in the world." 
During the suntmer months Miss Sherman divides 
the club and furnishes music in the various hotebi. 
She makes lier heaikiuarters in the Hoffman House, 
Boston. 

SHERWOOD, Mrs. Emily I^e, author and 
jiiurnalisl, burn in Miidison, hid., in 1S43, where 
she spent her early girlhiHjd. Her father, .Monroe 
Wells 1-ee, w.t.s born in Ohio, and her mother was 
from Mass;irhuse(ls .^Ir. Lee. who was an archi- 
tect and builtter, died when his daughter uas ten 
years olii. .Miss Lee's early education w;is ri- 
ceividin a priiatesclmol, and later she took the 
educatiunal Course in the public and high schools 
<•{ her native town. .At the age of sixteen she 
entcri-d the oftice .if her brother, Mandervilk G. 
Lee, who published the " Herald and Era," a re- 
«AHkii-:TTA K. sKKkMvN. ligious wi'i-kly paper in liidianaiiolis, Ind, There 

she did whalever wurk she found lo be done in the 
the Sxletyof jesus in .May, 1.1711, and was 'irdamed editorial rooms of a family ni'wspaper, ciinductii^ 
7th July, I.SS9. Her daughter. Eleanor, during the children's dip.irinieiit and aci|iiiring day Iw 
Ihi'ir last n-si<li-nri- hi St. Louis, txrcanic Ihe wife of day a knowled);<.'^mddis<'ipline in business mcthocK 
Lii-nt. Al<'xaiid<-r Miiiii){omury Tharkara, United anci neusfiajier wurk that lilte<l her for the I.ibois 
Sl.itis Navy, nth May, iHI*j. 1 1 er oldest son, Willie, .if jonrn.alism and literature which she ha.s per- 
■"Ourl.itlle Sarg<a[it," as he was proudly called fi>rnieil socrcdiiably. .'Mlirfour j-ears she became 
tiy the battaliun under his lather's cummand, died the wife ••( Miiiry l.ee Sherwuod, a young altomey 
ill ,Mi-niphis, 3rd October, iNfi^. An infant son, of Indianapijlis. Some yearsagoCaptain and Mni. 
Charli-s (■ili-siuie, rlir-d 4th I )eiemln.-r, 1S64, near SlicniiKid H.nt to Washington, and they now 
the coiiveiKof -St. Mary's, over wliii h presided that reside iiiasuliurban home upon Aiiaccistia Heights. 
('i)iisin to whom Mrs. Sherman was so dtvply at- Mrs. Slurwnod sent out lelteis. stories and mis- 
laclif-rl. Mutlirr Angrla. Horn in the same year, cellanei>iis arlicles li> various publications, some of 
fn>ni thiiri.hildhc-Fdthi-y hail Irecn united in works which were the Iniiian.iimhs " Daily Cominerdal," 
of m-ny. Mary J'.li/:il"tli .Sherman is thedaugh- "Slarin the West," 'Forneys Sunday Chronicle," 
liT oil whom lier mother leantd during her la.st "l.adit's' Repository," " Christian I.«ader," Santa 
years. I'hilemon Tii umsfh .Sherman is a member Darbara " I'ress" and a nunilier of church papers. 
tif llii: New Vork bar. Kai Ivl K wing Sherman Those articles were signed with her own name or 
y*Tvjm<-(/R- «■//;-, Tolh ;>.i.riilH:r, i»9i, of Dr. ?au\ V\\e \«i\-iv.\mft " Jennie Crayon." In 1S89 she 
Thtirniliki: Mr^. .SJicniiati was buried in the cent- ei«.«e4 «\«in \Vu ev«^T i,A .to ^ttiiw^ v°unia1ist 
*1<.ry. in SI. I.oiiis. -Alure her cliil.iren have lieen ,iw\ .vicevVeAivw .vwv'mv^w'^'- '^V««^ *«.«^R^^•^ 
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and tlie vice-president for Ohio in the first call for 
a national congress of women. She was Uie 
oi]ganizer of the first auxiliary to the Grand Army 
ofthe Republic outside of New England, and is 
a fotrndtr of the national nssociaiion known as 
line Woman's Relief Corps, Auxiliary to tlie Grand 
Array of the Republic. She served that order as 
[lational president, organized the department ol 
relief and instituted the National Home fur Army 
Nurses, in Geneva, Ohio. Despite her versatile 
excellence, public Instinct gives popular homage to 
her one gift. song. She has been the chosen singer 
ofmaiiy national occasions.including army reunions, 
and is the only northern poet ever invited by the 
ex- Confederates to celebrate the heroism of a 
southern soldier. The broad, liberal and delicate 
manner in which she responded to that significant 
honor, in her poem at the unveiling of the eques- 
trian slatue of Albert Sidney Johnston, in New 
Orleans, La., elicited praise from the gray and the 
blue. A student of French and German, her trans- 
lations of Heine, Goethe and Frederich Boden- 
Htedd have been widely copied. Her "Camp-fire 



^^mentt 



all-round writer, she turns out with eq^ual 
,lity and grace of diction books, reviews, stones, 
:ter sketches, society notes and reports. She 
ecentl^ published one novel, "VVillis Pey- 
ton's Inheritance" (Boston). She is a member of 
the American Society of Authors, of New York 
City. She is a member of tile National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, ol 
the National Press League, and tlie Triennial 
Council of Women, besides several other women's 
organixations. She does a good deal of church 
work and is now corresponding secretary of the 
Woman's Centenary Association of the Universalisl 
Church. She is social in her nature and is 
thoroughly a woman's woman. 

SHERWOOD, Hre. Kate Btowtilee, poet 
and journalist, was bom in Mahoning county. Ohio, 
^4^h September, 1841. Her descent is Scottish, 
and her ancestors number many men and women 
ofliterary bent. Her maiden name was Brownlee. 
She was educated in Poland Union Seminary. 
Before graduating she became the wife of Isaac R. 
Sherwood, afterwards General, Secretary of 5late 
and Congressman from Ohio. Her husband is the 
editor of the Canton "Daily News- Democrat," 
and Mis. Sherwood, attracted to journalism, learned 
everythine in the line of newsp:jper work from type- 
setting to leader-wnting. While her husband was in 
Congress, she served as Washington correspond- 
ent Tor Ohio journals. She was for six years in 
editorial charge ofthe Toledo, O..''joumal,"andfor 
ten years has edited the woman's depariment of the 
soldier organ, the Wasihinglon "National Tribune." 
Her career as a journalist and society woman has 
been varied and busy. She was one of the first 
\bers of the Was/iington Literary Club, and 
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and Memorial Poems " {Chic^o, 1885I has passed 
through several editions. Her home is now in 
Canton, Ohio. 

SHSRWOOD, Hi«. HatT Bllsabeth, 
autiior and social leader, bom in keene. N. H., in 
1830, Her father. General James Wilson, served 
as a member of Congress from New Hampshire. 
Her mother was Mary Richardson, a woman of 
great personal beauty and line intellect On her 
father's side she is of Irish extraction. Mary 
received a thorough education. When her father 
was in Congress, the family lived ift, '(I'»Efc«w6j«>-. 
D. C, and sooti a.i\R^ \i\a AcCCio^V* ^*»^v«^ 
and upon Wav^ feW ftve. cmc (A •i^'=^ ^'^^^.^^f^ 
She wa5 a voutv^ woman o^ »M(iT\-i,vw\fiSa'e=oc» 
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ereat beaut)-. She Wiis acquainted with Bancroft, 
Motley, Bryant, Prescotl and manv other men of 
note. At the age of seventeen she published a 
criticism erf" "Jane Eyre," which attracted much 
attention. While living in Washington, she became 
the wife of John Sherwood, who is still living. 
Their union nas been a happy one. Her literary 
work includes correspondence with eminent men 
and women abroad, and many contributions to the 
" Atlantic Monthly," " Scribner's Magazine," 
" Applcton's Joimial." thf "Galaxy," and the 
New Vork "Tribune," "Times" and "World." 
For years she corresponded for the Boston 
"Traveller." Her work in "Harper's Bazar," 
" Frank Leslie's Weekly " and other journals from 
Maine to Oregon would fill many volumes. Among 
her published books are "The Sarcasm of Destiny" 
(New Vork, 1877); "Home Amusements" (1881); 
'•A -" .. . _ 
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the artist, and Arthur Murray Sherwood, the 
broker. In Mrs. Sherwood's parlors hang the 
original and imaginative drawings and paintings of 
her two artist sons. One is by Samuel Sherwood 
of his brother Philip, taken just before his death. 
Several done by Philip Sherwood show that in his 
early death a genius was lost to the world. In his 
name his mother has contributed to the funds 
of the Home for the Destitute Blind, the St. Joseph's 



Amenities of Home 
Rose" (1881); "Mar 
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(1884); "Royal Girls and Royal Courts" (Boston, 
i8h7), and "Sweet Brier" (Boston, iSStji. She 
has written many poems, to uhich she signs the 
initials, " M. R. W. S." She has translated some 
poems from F^uropean languages. She hiis written 
nundreds of short stories, many of which a|)peared 
anonymously. I>uring her seasons abroad she 
formed the acquaintance of Quet'n Victoria and 
other notable persons. She has had three inter- 
views with the Queen of Italy. She has traveled 
extensively in Europe for years. In 1885 she gave 
readings in her New York City home in aid of the 
Mount Verncin Fund, and they became so popul.-ir 
that she continued them for several years, giving 
the proceeds to charity, realizing over $10,000 in 
that way. Her readings comprise essays on travel, 
iitcTalure and history. She is the president of the 
"Causeries, " n literary club composed of won\ett 
disthiguinhi-d in New V'ltrk society. Her tami\v 
consisted of four son.s, Hvo of whom, James Wilson 



the Manhattan Hospital and Dispensary, the Home 
of St. Elizabeth and many others, various schemes 
to care for children, and to many objects known 
to only her friends, who confide to her suffering* 
not made public, and especially for women in need 
and for young women who are striving to fit thent- 
seives for a profession by which they may earn an 
honorable livelihood. She has done much to- 
advance literature and science in New York City. 
She is still active in benevolent and literary lines. 
Among her many testimonials of recognition 
abroad, she was decorated with the insignia oC 
Offider d' Academic, an honor conferred oy the 
French Minister of Public Instruction on persons 
who have distinguished themselves in literary pur^ 
suits. It is said to be the first time this decoration 
has been conferred upon an American woman. 

8H:ERW00D, Hrs. Rosina Bnunct, artist, 
bom in New Vork, N. V., 13th December, 1854, 
Her maiden name was Rosina F.mmet. She is a 



the Irish patriot, who was bom in Cork, Ire., 34th 
April. 1764, and died in New Vork City 14th 
November, 1827. He was an older brother of 
Robert Fmmel, who was executed in Dublin in 
1803. The family has produced many eminent 
persons, soldiers, lawj-ers, chemists, physicians, 
engineers and scholars. Rosina Emmet was edu- 
cated in Pelham Priori'. Westchester county, N. Y. 
She displayed remarkable artistic talents in youth, 
and she studied art with William M. Chase in 1879 
and 1S80. In 18S5 and 1886 she studied in Pans, 
France, fler progress was rapid, and she was soon 
ranked with the most promismg artists of the age. 
In 1879 she won the first prize in a Christinas<ard 
competition. In London, Hug., in 1H78, she won 
a fiisl-prize medal for heads on china. She illtis- 
trated a juvenile book, " Pr;.lty Peggy," collecting 
thepoemsand niusicfor it, in 1880. In 18&4 she 
made the illustrations for Mrs. Burion Harrison's 
"Old-fashioned Tales." Much of her illustrative 
work has a]>i)eared in proniint-nt periodicals. She 
is a memtn-r of the Society of American Artists, 
Many t,( her oil and water-color pictures have been 
shown in exhibilions. In 1887 she became the 
wife of Mr- Sherwood, the son tt( Mrs. John Sher- 
wood, of New \'"rk Cil)'. where they now live, 

SHOAPF, Mrs. Carrie H., artist and 
inventor, horn in Huntington, Ind., ind April, 
1849, ^'"^ developed artistic talents at an early 
age, and after learninj; to draw and paint she turned 
her attention to pl.-istic art. She invented a method 
of manufacturing imitation Limoges ware, which 
is utiliiied in the making of advertising signs, 
plaques and other forms. In that art sne uses 
common rlay and a glaze of her own invention, 
and the results are surprisingly fine. She estab- 
lished a school in Fort Wayne, Ind., and trained a. 
large number of students. Ivlany business firms 
V\a\e pvt:n her orders for souvenirs and advertising 



p\a»\vies,TnM.V;cA^ww\a.\eT«0aKti4fcMnher(iesigns, 



stales. She teaches ' 
common clay and turning out 
Limoges ware that almost defy delectji 
rs. She has received 
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the art of usin;; books for elocutionists, and she has studied and 

' the written much upon the subject. She has tau^t 

by thousands of students and has read in many cities, 

iia- including Philadelphia. New York, Cincinnati and 

Minneapolis in the United States, and Toronto, 

Hamilton and Montreal in Canada. The school 

founded by herself and her husband has prospered 

from the beginning and has trained some of the 

most successful readers of the day. 

SIBLET, Hrs. Jennie £., temperance 
worker, is a dauEhlcr of the late Juage Thomas, of 
Columbus, Ga.p a leader in his State, and the wife 
of William C. Sibley, of AugusU, Ga,, presi- 
deni of the Sibley Cotton MilFs. Her girlhood 
home was a beautiful estate near Columbus. With 
the exception of some reverses in her early married 
days, consequent upon the fortunes of war, her 
life has been one of comfort and luxury. Reared 
in wealth and married to a eentleman of means, 
her life has been one singularly free from care, 
but she has turned away from the allurements 
of social leadership to give her time, her money 
and her forces of mind and character to the 
alleviation of the woes and crimes of the vicious 
and unfortunate. For years she has taught a 
Sunday-school among Ihe factory children of 
her husband's mills and has carried purity, strength 
and peace into many unenlightened homes. Her 
Sunday-school work has been in a Presbvlerian 
Church, built and given to the factory people by 
Mr. Sibley, whose purse is ever open to the wise 
and sympathetic calls of his philanthropic wife. 
Mrs. Sibley has delivered many public addresses. 
One of the most important of these was her plea 
before the Suie Sunday-school convention on 
"Sunday-school Work Among the Factory Chil- 



tions to open art-schools in New ^'ork and other 
lai^ cities, but she remains in Fort Wayne, 
earning both fame and money. She teaches her 
classes the art of digging, preparing and modeling 
their own clay, the art of ornamenting the jiieces 
properly, and the secret of gla>:ing the finished 
wares into perfect copies of the fired wares. She 
has opened a new field, in which woman's ingenuity 
and arti:ilic tastes may find profitable employment. 
8H0EHAKBR. Mrs. Rachel H., dramatic 
elocutionist and Shakesperean reciter, bom near 
Doyleslown, Pa,, ist October, 1838. Her maiden 
name was Rachel Walter Hinkle. One of her 
ancestors on her father's side came to Americn 
with William Penn, with whom he was closelv 
associated in the affairs of the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania. On her mother's side her ancestors were 
Hollanders. Her parents were farmers. Rachel 
lived on the homestead farm until she was twenty 
years old. She was the youngest of five children. 
In childhood she displayed a talent and liking for 
recitation. Her earlj; education was such as the 
public schools gave in those days, and later she 
attended the State Normal School in Milleisviile, 
Pa., where, after graduation, she remained as a 
teacher of English and French. On a7th June, 
1867, she became the wife of Professor 1. W. Shoe- 
maker. They made their home in Philadelphia, 
where, in 1875, they opened the National School of 
Elocution and Oratory and later commenced the 
publication of elocudonary books. Professor Shoe- 
maker died in 1880. leaving his wife with two young 
children, a son and a daughter. Mrs. Shoemaker dren." Her prominence and courage in temper- 
has always maintained a connection with the school ance work have raven bet a. t«:9<A'i2.'>»i'c>. '^\<»is^<sscfi^ 
in some capacity, acting as president when no one the \and. ?A\e vioox^ -wiCtv \us \«.^4K.,^\tj v^^^'*^-- 
ebc was cliosea. She has compiled a number of \ierpen,V\« e\«3pettX\OTVBQft,'riv"&vi^'&«^'»'=«-*^*^ 
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fenror of a crusadL-r and tlie most purifying and 
regenerating results follow tier etfurts In every Geld. 
She has an immense (correspond eiic- ■'■■ -" — "-'■ — 
wilh her K-iiL-vuknt and n.-roriniil< 




iilUDUNS. 

On tst April, 1S67, she made her first appearance 
in London in the Hanover Square Rooms, where 
she read selections from Shakespeare and Tenny- 
son. On Sth April she playea Rosalind in tlie 
I I.iymarket Theater in London. In the fall of 1S6S 
-hi.' came to the United States, and in New York 
City she gave readings from Shakespeare in Slein- 
uay Hall. Her theatrical dgbut in that city was 
iiKide in the Fifth Avenue Theater, where she 



iir Lyons" in London, following with other iniper- 
•.onations. In iSjisheplaj'ed as Comlie in "Ordeal 
liy Touch" in the Queen's Theater in London. 
SHl* then starred in Hie United Slsites for several 
v.ars, relurninK !o London in 1879. In 1881 she 
,!ssimicd in London the management of the Hny- 



and has contributed ;i large iiuniber of strong and 
suggestive articles to various magazines and period- 
icals. Her home life is exceptionally happy, lux- 
urious and easeful. She has already met her re- 
ward for her unselfish devotion to all tiplifting and 
and healing measure, in the blessed possession of 
five sons, all enthusiastic for temperance and all 
members of the church. She is at the head of 
many of the most successful reform organizalions 
of the South, and honors and distinctions have been 
showered upon her, 

SIDD0N9, Htb. Mary Frances Scott, 
actor, was born in India. Her father was Capt. 
William Young Siddons, of the 65lh Bengal Light 
Infantry. Hermotherwas a daughter of Col. Earle, 
of the British army. Her paternal greai-giand- 
mother was the famous Sarah Siddons. Mary 
Frances Siddons was educated in Germany. At 
the age of eleven years she astonished her teachers 
and friends by her striking perfonnance of a part 
in a French play, "Esther. She became fasci- 
nated with the stage and was consmndy acting in 



MoliSre and Comeille. Her rendition of Mortimer 
in Schiller's "Marie Stuart" led her teacher to 
introduce her to Charles Kean, who recognized her 
talents and advised her to wait till she was older 
twfore going on the stage. In 1863 she became the 
wife of Mr. Scott- Chanter, a British naval officer. In 
1865 she took as her stage-name Marv Frances 
Scott-^ddons, and, againstthe wishes of her family, 
joined the company of the Theater Royal in 
Nottingham, Eng. She made her d^but as Portia 

in ••Thf Itfi-n-hanI nf\'fnii-p " In lRAA>;hf 




market Theal^r, IKr d<,.th L.ccurred in Paris. 
France. 19th N'ovember. 1S96. 

SIGOURNST, Urs. I,7dia HunUey, au- 
thor, born in Norwich, Conn., 1st September, 1791, 
and died In Hartford, Conn., loth June, 1865. Slie 
was the daughter of Ezekiel Huntley, a soldier of 
the Revolution. She was a very precocious child. 
At the age of three years she read fluently, and at 
seven she wrote verses. She was educated in 
Norwich and Hartford, and she taught a private 
girls' school in Hartford for Ave years. In 1815 
she published her first volume, "Moral Pieces in 
Prose and Verse." In 1819 she became the wife of 
Charles Sigotirney, a literary and artistic man, of 
Hartford. She then devoted herself to literature. 
Her books became very popular. In her posthu- 
mous "Lettere of Life," published in 1806, she 
names forty-six separate works from her pen. 
besides two-thousand articles contributed to three- 
hundred periodicals. Some of her liooks found a 
wide sale in England and France. Her poetry is 
refined, delicate and graceful. Her prose iaeleganl. 
.\\\ \vCT work Is of uie purest moral stripe. Her 
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I.Nierary labor was unly a p,irt oj her work. She 
i active in charily ana philanlhropy, and she 

I „ pensioners. In 1840 she visited Europe, 

3 she describedher journey in "Pleasant 



Williams 
liie Tamil 



Wisconsin papers generally. She studied music 
with tlie best teachers abroad as well as iti Mil- 
waukee, and the works of Chopin and Beethoven 
found in her a skilled and sympathelic interpreter. 
She has written sonie very good stories. The lact 
that father and daughter are both poets and both 
possess coaspicuous German traits gives them a 
sort of unilied personality. Their poems have 
been widely tran.slated from English into German 
aTicl extensively espied in German periodicals. 

SIMPSON, HtB. CorelU C. W., puet, bom 
in Taunton, Mass.. 2olh February, 18,17. She is 
one of a pair of twin daughters. Her father was 
Caol. Francis Dighton Williams. Corulli C. 
IS thoroughly educated in both public 
schools, chiefly in the Bristol academy, 
luon high school and the Salisbury mission 
in Worcester, Ma.ss. She went to Bangor, 
iiie., m March, 1863, to visit her sister, Mrs. S. C. 
Hatch. She opened the first kindergarten in that 
city, in 1864, becoming at once very popular. Mr. 
A. !.. Simpson, a member of the Penobscot bar, 
at that time a widower, who led his daughter Ger- 
Irude daily to the kindergarten teacher, perceived 
her rare qualities and asked her lo preside over his 
home-garden. Thev were nmrried aoth Septem- 
ber. 1865. In December, 1866, their daughter 
Maude was born, and in May; 1871, their son How- 
ard Williams wa.s bom. She has written her 
poems mainly in moments of inspiration, and not 
as a serious task. Her jiroduclions have appeared 
in various popular [>eriodicals and are warmly 
received. In 18S3 afairforthe beneht of the Young 
Men's Christian Association was held in Bangor, 
and she was a.<tked to give something salable. 
The result was a "Tetc-a-tete Cook Book," of 



Memories of Pleasant Lands." While in I.flndon, 
,Eog., she published two volumes of poetry. I-ier 
fheat works are: "Traits of the Aborigines of 

\merica,"' a poem (iSazI; " Sketch of Coimecticut 

for^ Years Since" (1814); "Letters lo Young 
~iies " ( 1833, twentieth American and fifth Erg- 
j.. edition in 1853I: "Letters to Mothers" (183S, 
iWith several English editions); "Pocahontas, and 
lOther Poems" (1841); "Scenes in My Nativu 
Land" {1844); "Voice of Flowers" (184,'i!; 
"Weeping Willo*" (1846); "Water Drops ■ 
(1847); "Whisper to a Bride" I1849): "Letters 
to My Pupils" (1850); "Olive Leaves" (18511; 
"The Faded Hope," a memorial of her imlv 
son, who died at the age of nineteen years 
(1853); "Past Meridian " (i854l;"Lucy Howard's 
Journal" (1857); "The Daily Counselor" (185S); 
"Gleanings," poetry |i86o|, and "The Man of 
Vz. and Other Poems " ( i36a |. Her whole mar- 
ried life, with the exception of the time she spent 
in Europe, was passed in Hartford. 

SILIiKVi, Hiss Hilda, poet, bom in Du- 
buque, Iowa, 7th August, 18S1. Her father is 
Frank Siller, of Milwaukee, Wis., who is known 
as "the German poet," but who emigrated to 
America from St. Petersburg, Russia, when a boy 
cJ fifteen. Her mother's maiden name was Sarah 
Boklwin. She was an English uoman. Hikl^ 
Siller has inherited from her parents a love "f 

literature and art. She excels the average amateur sii 1 ih 

musician in the same degree that she excels the ' '" 

averaige local poet. Miss Siller wrote for " Our 

CMitinent" in its palmiest days, later for the which one-thousand copies were sold. She pub- 
Springlield "Republican," Boston "Transcript," I ished an enlarged edition in iSgi. Her home ii 
(few York "Post," Chicago" Inter-Ocean," "The Bangor is a center of litetatme a.^'i. ■^' ' 
St. Louis " Globe-Dem(«rat," and for She has pawAei vna«^ KPofc\\c-«i3iV&\' 
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mother died in March, iKSg, in Ihe seveiily-fiilh 
year of her ;^e, 

SKBLTON, Mrs. Henneriette, lemperancc- 
worker, bom in Giesseii, Ceniiany, 51I1 November, 
184!, where her father wns connected witli the 
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SLOCUH, Hiss Taoe Harlali, educator. 
bom in Slociimville. N. V., 1st May, 1843. Her 
palenial ancestor, (liles Slocuin, came from 
Somerselsliire, England, in 1641. Her father sup- . 
ported a little school for the children in Slocum- 
ville, and Jane began her education at the early 
age of two-and'one-half years. She learned to 
rt-ad without difficulty and developed an omniv- 
orous taste for books. Fortunately, no trash came 
111 her way. The district school, with a woman 10 
ii .ich in the Slimmer and a man in the winter, had 
i<> suHice until she was fifteen, when she was per- 
mitted 10 go to a small boarding-sdiool. The | 
liillowing year she went to the new Friend's board- 
iiit;-school in Union Springs, N. Y. Graduating \ 
uiiifT a three-year course, just as the war broke out. | 
sliu was turned from her nurpose of entering Ober- 1 
llii, or Antioch College, tne only higher institutions 1 
L •\ teaming then open to women. She was yet too 
\niiigtobe allowed to ^o to the front, and she | 
< iintinued her studies ui a collegiate institu 
I'l-iore the close of the war her zeal to take soi 
.1' live part in the conflict led her to join the first I 
mlimteers for teaching the Freednien. She re- 
I lived an appointment to teach in Yorktown, Pa. 
\ liitle school building was erected on Darlington 
ll'.-ishts, on York River, and there she devoted | 
t ryht months of labor to the new race problem. 
-Acre attack of malarial fever made a return to ; 
i)iiit field impracticable. One school year was 
i^iM'ii to the teaching of a private school in Phit 
iiltlphia, N. Y,, ana the summer was devoted to | 
ihe study of book-keeping in the commendal col- 
k-ge in Rochester, N. Y. An imperative call to 
Howland School, Union Springs, N, V., resulted 
in further association with old teachers, and for ten 
years she continued to labor there, building up the 
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university. Pnrentless the children emigrated to 
Canada, where Hennerielte beciime the wife of 
Mr. Skellon, traffic superintendent of the Northc^ni 
Railroad. They had one son, In 1874 Mr, Skt-li.iii 
died in their home in Toronto, Cimnda, and Minn 
after, the son, showing signs of pulnionary disiM>i-, 
accompanied his mother to southern Califuriii.i. 
hoping to find health. The hope was not really' '1 
In lS8> he died. Mrs. Skelton then devoted li< t 
self to the cause of the Woman's Christian Tcin| n 
anee Union, with which for years, during htr r. . 
idence in Canada, she had been closely identilu <] 
Her name will be associated in the minds of 1I11 >a- 
sands of the German citiieas of the United Si.iti -. 
as one of the most fearless and indefali;;:ilil<' 
workers in the cause of temperance. For n iinu 
she conducted the temperance paper knouii .is 
"Oer Bahnbrecher." besides writing three bonk^ 
published in the English language, "The M.in- 
Trap" (Toronto), a temperance story, ■'Cl.ii.i 
Burton " (Cincinnati ), a story for girls, and " Thf 
Christmas Tree " (Cincinnati), a picture of dnmc-, 
tic life in Germany. Her energy and zeal in ilu- 
reform to which she is devoting her life were '-arK 
recognized by the national executive board of llic 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and ■~\i<-- 
was appointed one of its national organizers. In 
that capncity she has traveled over the Uiiittil 
States, lecturing in both the English and her ii.Ltin- 
tongue, and leaving behind her local unions ui 
women well nrganixed and permeated with earnest- 
ness. Her platform eflorts are marked by breadth 
of thought, dii^ily of style and the very ewtence ol 

pni/irund convictions. Her home is in San Fran- 

'■•\c<. Cnl. 




first department lor girls in rivil government and I 
political economy. In 1373, after being made prin- 




of Michigan, for the triple purpose of gaining more 

discipline by study, of acquiring a better foundation 

for political science, and to study the effects of co- 

[ «matiGia btodlige. la 1874 she tcxrfc the decree 




i gentle 
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of LL. B. In 1378, in company witli three other 
women, she weni to Canandaigua, N. Y., wher^ 
tliey established Granger Place School, ^^iss Sk) 
cum was ciiosen vice-president, a position which 
she still occupies. Her dq^artments of instructiui i 
include civil Eovemment, political economy, ps\ 
chotogy, logic and ethics. Her success as an edii 
cator n^s been remarkable 

SatSDQS, Htb. Susan Dabne;, author ami 
missionary, born in R.iymond, Miss., loth Augii'.i. 
1840, of ViiEinian parents. Her father. Thorn, i- 
Smith Dabney, was oi the old Hugiienot family ui 
D'Aubign^, a branch of which settled in Lower 
Villginia early in the eighteenth century, Susan 

was the second daughter in a family of — ' 

and seven daughters. As a child she v 
and devout, and her earliest ambitiu 
become a missionary. In 1M60 she became the 
wife of Lyell Smedes, of Raleigh, N. C. Their 
liappy but brief union was terminated by his death 
at the end of eleven weeks. Having lost her 
mother about the same time, her life was hence* 
fordi devoted to the care of her father and her 
younger brothers and sisters. In iSSi the family 
removed from the plantation in Mississippi to 
Baltimore, Md., where she lived till the close ofher 
father's life. In consequence of that event, at the 
age of forty-five, her early dream of missionary 
labors became a possibility, and she went out to 
the Sioux Indians, commissioned as a United 
Stales teacher. Her love and sympathy for those 
people brought her almost immediately into the 
dosest sympathy with her charges, ancf the four- 
teen months spent by her in teaching and minister- 
ing to their spiritual needs are reckoned as the 
hajipii-Stof her life. Living' -isshediil in atiis-jlated 
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camp, in the rigorous climate of Dakota, her health 
failed, and she v/as taken by her friends to Helena, 
Mont., where she hoped to recruit her strength and 
return to the field. In this she was overruled, and 
having an offer of work in the Surveyor GeneraJ's 
office, she labored for the next three years as clerk 
in that department of the government service. 
rVom there she removed, in October, 1891. to 
W.isliington, D. C, where she now lives. She 
li.L- been for several years a contributor to the 
Iv II ling magazines and newspapers of the country. 
I in- simple story of her father's life, as told in "A 
^i.tiihern Planter" (Baltimore, 1887), her greatest 
wijrk, has not only attracted wide attention in the 
liiiivd Stales, but is well known in England 
lliriiui;h the Ijindon edition. That edition was 
iv.iir.l at the rei|Mf^t of Mr, Glndstr.ne, who com- 




pronounct that work the most valuable contribution 
to the history of the antc-bellutn South bat has 
yet appeared. 

SMITH, Hts. Charlotte IfOtiise, poet and 
author, born in Unity, Me., loih September, 1853. 
She is the daughter of James Bowdoin Murch 
and Mary Lucrctia Murch. On her mother's side 
she is tfescendcd from the Prtscotts of Revolu- 
tionary fame, a family which has given the world a 
brave general and patriot, a great historian, and 
many valued workers in the fieM of literature. Her 
father was a lawyer and a man of scholarly tastes, 
who placed a volume of Shakespeare in his 
daughter's hands at an age when most children are 
reading nursery' tales, and who encouraged her 
attempts at vcrse-m.iking. Early in her youth her 
family removed from Unity to Belfast, the county 
seat of Waldo county. Me., where her girlhood was 
passed, and her firrit literary efforts were matle. 
Before she was fifteen yc.irs of 3%<^ v«ci "AXiKa^ 
poems vjete p\Mw\\'; A w W'i V«iMK\ " '^^'«^S«a ;' 
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u'ork, she delivered 



iuid since thnt time she has been a contributor to sympathetic nature was moved to help in evety 
the more important newspapers of Maine and to good cause. Her relieious convictions werepowei- 
manv journals in other p.irts of the United fill and, matiifestlycalled intopublicreligious work 
Stalo'; UtT literar\' work h^s been chiefly in in her own denomination, she resotutelv turned 
trom her profession of music and voice culture and 
' ''j the work of an evangelist with de- 
With a marked aptitude for pulpit 
icrmons nightly for successive 
iif^cks to crowaea audiences. Large numbers of 
LL^iverls were added to the churcnes where she 
l.ibotL-d. In i386. when about to commence a 
^..-rids of winter engagements in New England 
1 liurches, after her return from a National Woman's 
Ihristian Temperance Union, to which she was a 
d.'legate, an attack of pneumonia laid her up for 
V line time. During her convalescence herthoughts 
were turned into a new channel for influencing the 
vnint:, which has proved further reaching tn its 
I'i'iiffits than any work depending upon her per- 
^iin.il presence. In addition to her other labore 
^.lic filled the position of State superintendent of 
Juvenile work in the Rhode Island Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union for over twelve years, and 
inaugurated the Loyal Temperance Legion, before 
it was made national. That organization flourished 
under her care. Her desire to interest young 

Kple in temperance work culminated in the pub- 
tion of an eight-page illustrated paper, the 
" Home Guard," which has increased to twelve 
pages, and in its extensive circulation .til over the 
country, in Sunday-schook of every denomination, 
demands her time and best efforts as its editor and 
publisher. When the eflbrt was made to secure 



the line of journalistic correspondence, descrip- 
tions of natural scenery, translations from foreign 
literature, and the composition of poetry. To the 
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of the great French poets she has given 
such careful study and patient eflurt as to make her 
successful in reproduang their subtle shades of 
meaning and the music of their intricate rhythm. 
In 1879 she became the wife of Bertram l.ewis 
Smith, of Haiigor. Me., a lawyer. After hermar- 
ri^e she Mved in Bangor till 1889, when business 
interests took her husband to Patten, Me., which 
has since been her home. 

SMITH, Mrs. BUxabetb J., editor, born 
in a suburb of SL John's, New Brunswick. For 
forty years she has been a resident of Providence, 
R. 1., to which city she removed when eight years 
of age. She is descended from a Scotch ancestry 
distinguished for scholarly attainments and spirit- 
uality; on her father's side from the Scotch coii- 
nanters. and from a maternal line marked in ever', 
^neration, back to the crusaders, with brilli.int 
intellects and reUgious fervor. In her earln-^i 
years she gave promise of great mental activity. 
On the removalof her parents to Providence, R. I,, 
she entered classes with pupils several years her 
senior. At fourteen she was a teacher in one of 
the public schools, and became its principal al six- 
teen. After a bright conversion, at the age of ten 
years, she united with the Chestnut Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of which she is now a mem- 
ber, and at thirteen became a Sunday-school 
teacher. She became the wife of Ransom L. 
Smith, of Winchester, N. H., when eighteen, and 
Iwoyeare later retumed. a widow, to the home of 
hfrtnlhcrand mother, where she now brightens 
i/ieir declining j-care. From her childhood her 
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constitutional prohibition in Rhode Island, she, as 
a Sute lecturer, gave effective addresses in nearly 
every town and city of the State. 

SMITH, Mrs. Blisabetlt Cokes Prince, 
author, born in North Yarmouth. Me., uth August, 
1806. Her maiden name was Princi'. She received 
a careful education in her native town. At an early 
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ageshe became the wife of Seba Smith, the journal- 
ist and author, and for years she aided him in his 
editorial labors. For three years she edited "The 
Mayflower." an annual published in Boston, Mass, 
in 1842 she and her husband removed to New York 
City, where they engaged in literary work. She 
was the first woman in the United States to become 
a public lecturer, and she has preached in different 
churches. At one lime she acted as pastor of an 
independent congregaiion in Canastota, Madison 
countv. N. Y. Her husbimd died agth July. 1M68, in 
Patchi)j,'iii>. N'.V., ami she went to Hollywood. N.C.. 
where fiK tlii-n-iiflt-r niiuk; lii-r home. She wiis for 
mnny WNirs a rt-Kuhtr contrllnitur to magazines 
and ix-'riiHlicals. Antciiu; hi-r iMiblishcH volumes 
are: "Ririu-s Without \Viii]pi" (iSVtl; "TheSin- 
lessChild" ( 1841 1 ; '•Sii.rksfi>rChiltlr.-n" [1R47I; 
"Womiin :in(l Hit Ni'i'ds" liKsil: "Hints on 
Dri'ss and lii;mlv" 1 iH<i2 i; '■ HaUl KhsK: or the 
I-Tsl..f tlK- Raniai'iiii|-'hs'' (ifi67l-. "Thv: Roman 
Trihiiii-," .T ir,in(-dv I iK.siii. and "Old New York, 
or Jacob Ldsl.-r." a traKcdv (iSsH- She dii.>d 
in ilollyvvood, X. C istb November. 1893. 
SHItH, Mrs. Emily I,. Ooodrich, news- 

Eaper correspondent, bom in the old Hancock 
ouse, Boston, .Mass., ist June, 1830. She is the 




oldest daughter of thi; late Hon. S. C, Goodrich, 
widely known as '"Peter Parley." Her mother 
was Miss Mary Boott, of an English family of 
position. Being obliged to go abroad, they placed 
their little dau^ter m the famous Inglis-McCleod 
school. Her education, begun thus auspiciously, 
s for years pursued in France and Italy, where 
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Paris, France, she was presented a . _ 

Louis Philippe and saw the throne of the "citize 
king" broken and burnt-d in the uprising of 184J 
At that time she took her tirst lesson in caring fc 
the wounded. The court of the hotel was nlle 



with men shot down by the soldiery. A mob of 
ninety-thousjind controlled the city three days. For 
twenty hours Lamartine held them by his eloquence, 
and Miss Goodrich stood on a balcony near when 
the rabble hurled down a statue and thrust him 
into its niche. While her father was Consul in 
Paris, she assisted her mother in entertaining num- 
bers of their countrymen, as well as such dignitaries 
of other nations as were visiting the city. In the 
days so alanning for all Paris the American Con- 
sulate and Mr. Goodrich's house were filled with 
terror-stricken foreigners, who found their only 

Slaceof safety under the protectionof the American 
ag. Miss Goodrich was presented at the Court 
of St. James at the time of the first great exposition. 
In 1856 she returned to the United Stales and 
became the wife of Nathaniel Smith, of Connecticut, 
a grandson of the famous Nathaniel Smith who 
was .Senator in the days when Congress sat in 
Philadelphia, and chief Justice of Connecticut. In 
1S61 Mrs. Smith followed her husband to the Civil 
War, where she n.-mained with him for two years. 
He was injured in an explosion, and, although his 
dealh did not occur till some years after the war 
had ended, he was a martyr to the cause of lilierty. 
"Mrs. Colonel," as the soldiers called her, is 
mentioned in the State reports as being very 
eiBcient in tent and hospital. She has written 
many stories and some verse for various m^azines. 
Duri[ig the stormy years in Paris and the stirring 
times thereafter she was correspondent of a great 
New York daily. Her letters during the war and 
accounts of the Centennial were widely read and 
copied. In 18S3, to help others, she took up the work 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
and she is one of ti:n in Connecticut who, in 1S91, 
were enrolled in the highest order of Chautauqua 
degrees. When Mount \'ernon was to be purchased 
by the women of America, she was appointed first 
vice-regent of Connecticut, and her daughter was 
one of her most valued assistints. She has done 
much efficient work in the State as ^eiit for the 
Humane Society. For many years she lived in 
Woodburj-, but of late has lived in Waterbury, 
Conn. For the last twenty yearsshe has been more 
or less connectL'd with the newspapers, and was 
fo - two years secretiry of thi.- lai^e correspondence 
associatiim of the "American." 

SHITH, Vita. Emma Pow, evangtrlist, bom 
in Adams, Mich., nth March. 1848. She comes 
from a lonj; line of American ancestry. Her 
father, J. Henry Smilli, .M. I)., was bom and bred 
in Royalton, N. V., in which place he lived with 
his parents until he attained his majority. At the 
age of twenty-four he was married to Mariah 
Brooks, who was also a thoroughbrud American. 
In 1843 they emigrated from New York State and 
setdedonn (nnn in the heart of the dense woods of 
Michigan, where their daughter Emma was bom, 
the seventh child of a family of twelve. As a child 
she was eccentric and given to seeking seclusion 
and solitude. Even in childhood she seemed to 
have a wonderful reverence for God in nature, and 
her thoughts thtii, as now, were of the spiritual 
rather than the tetnporal tilings of life. In April, 
1867, she became the wife of a man who proved to 
have a fatal tendencj- to strung drink, and «ith 
whom she spent seven most unhappy years. Feel- 
ing that her life must pay the forfeit oi'^her mistake, 
should she remain ii] that unholy .state, she broke 
the bond, and, the court deciding in her favor, she 
regained her maiden name. Being converted, she 
was in the month of June, 1879, called and endowed 
by the spirit of God to preach the gospel. Closing 
her dressmaking husineis, she weta 4\t^»Ai ^.toro. 
Grand Rapids., WviAv,, \o C^ici-aTOsa., Vusa*. ^«i 
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1 for hi-r a host of friends 




and support of siJcial refonns. Her devol 
ihe work of reform and her frequent contributions 
ii I the press soon won for her a place as a leader. 
Ill i:^ she became tlie wife of Dr. A. B. Smith, of 
I )i^ Moines. Iowa, She was shortly after eletied 
liresident of the Polk County Woman SufliraEe 
S.tciety, She has been an etScient member of the 
Slate executive committee for four years, and is at 
prisent ( 189a) president of the StateWoman Sufir^ 
Association of Iowa. At her insti|;ation a series 
. if mothers' mass meetings was held in Des Moines. 
The large City Hall was filled .igain and aKain, 
ImiidreiE of women taking active part. Mrs. 
Smith was chosen president of the meetii^B. 
MiiL-h good wiis iiccomplished, especially in banish- 
inR frnrii thi- c'lXv disreputable posters, dgaretle 
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duly authorized and began her work in the field 
under the auspices of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union. When she is not in the field, 
where she is nearly constantly employed, she spends 
her lime in her own "Sea Siae Rest," Pacific Grove, 
Cal. Among her lilerarj' and poetical productions 
none have received greater commendation than 
her new book, "Chrysolyte." She is a fine con- 
versationalist upon ennobling subjects. One <if 
her eccentricities is that she will not spend lit-r 
lime in talk to amuse people. 

SMITH, Mt8. BBtelle Twrrell, reformer, 
born in Forest Lake, Susquehanna county, Pa.., 
joth October, 1S54. Her maiden name was Tur- 
rell. Her father's people were among the first 
settlers of Pennsylvania, emigrating at an early day 
from Connecticut. Her mother's family were 
Quakers. Her mother's maiden name was Gumey, 
and she was a descendant of John Joseph Gumey 
and Elizabeth Fry. In childhood Mrs. Smith was 
thoughc old for her years, was fond of poetry and 
music, and delighted in the studies of natural 
science. She became early acquainted with the 
f;iuna and fiora. about her country home. Her 
studies commenced at home and were pursued in 
llie Montrose Academy, Montrose, Pa. She 
commenced to teach when seventeen years 
of age, at the same time continuing her 
special studies, then among the masters of 
art and song. In 1S75 she removed with her 
parents to Loiigmont, Col. She taught two 
years in the State Agricultural College in Fort 
Collins, Col. In 1878 she became the wife of P. 
M Hinman, secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
CuUure. who died a few years later. She then be- 
— — - ire t)i.fply interpsted in the prohltms cif 




cards and other evils. Through those 

bill regulating the properly rights of women 

presented to Ine State legislature. 

8HITH, Urs. Bra UunBon, poet and com- 
poser, bom in Monklon, Vl . 12th July, 1843. She 
13 a daughter of William Chandler Munson and 
Hannah Bailev Munson, Her parents came of 
Puritan stock, ^er father was descended from Ca|n. 
Thomas Munson, who was bom in England in 
1612 and came to the Colonies in 1639. He settled 
first in Hartford, Conn,, and afterwards removed 
to New Haven, Conn. Her mother is a direct 
descendant of Hannah Bailey, of Revolutionary 
fame, who tore up her flannel petticoat to make 
wadding for the guns in battle. Eva Munson 
received a good education in the Mary Sharp Col- 
lege, Winchester, Tenn. Her family ri^moved to 
Rockford. 111., where her father died in 1867. She 
was graduated in 1864 in the female seminary in 
Rockford, and, being thrown upon her own re- 
sonrces afler his deaUi, she made good use ol her 
attainments. She removed to Nebraska City, 
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NL-b., where she had full charge of the musical 
departnicni of Otoe University. She there became 
the wife of Geoi^e Clinton Smith. Her musical 
and poetical gifts appeared in her childhood, and 
she was, while yet a girl, a pruticient musician, a 
fine sintrer and a writer of meritorious verse. At 
the age of five years shf composed little airs, and at 
fourteen she wrote her musical compositions in 
form for publication and preser\'ation. She united 
early with the church, and her musical gifts were 
turned into the reh)nouschanneI. She sang in church 
choirs, and she eiiriy observed tliat many of the 
choicest musical prodiictiiins are the work of 
women. She decided to make a collection of the 
sacred com positions of women, and the result b 
herfamous compilation. "Woman inSaiTedSong" 
{Bo.stun, 1885). The second edition, published in 
1887, contains p.jetry written hy eight- hundred- 
thirty women, ■in<l one-hniidred-lifty nmsical com- 
positions by fifty diflerent women. The work is 
now known throughout the civilized world. Mrs. 
Smith has composed many popular pieces. Her 
''|oy" was published in 1868. AmoiiK her best 
known pniduclions are "Woodland Warblinps," 
" Hume Sonata," "American Kifle Team March," 
and "I Will Not Leave You Comfortless." 
Her latest is a setting to music for voice and piano 
of Lincoln's favorite poem, "Oh, Why Should the 
Spirit of Mortal Be I'roud?'' She is now living in 
S|>ringtield, 111., and her home is the resort of a 
large circle of temperance and relii^ous workers, 
and miLiica), literary and patriotic persons. She is 
in svmpiithy with missionarj- and all moral and 
IMirioiic movements, and for two years, during 1890 
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Hamilton, Ohio, where Ihey have since resided. 
She was educated in the public schools of Hamil- 
ton. After leaving school she devoted her atten- 
tion for some time to music, taking a course of 
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vocal instruction in the College of Music in Cincin- 
nati. She has a fine soprano voice and is a leading 
member of the Methodist Episco|>al Church choir 
of Hamilton. She has a loc^il reputation as a 
singer, and her vocal gifts gi\e great promise for 
her future success in that line. She now holds the 
routine of society reporter on the Hamilton "Daily 
Democrat," where she has gained considerable 
reputation. She is a meml>er of the Unity Club, 
the leading literary club of Hamilton, and she 
frequently contributes to the musical as well as the 
literary parts of its pnigrmimes. 

SMITH, Hiss Frances H. Owston, poet, 
was born iu Peterborough. Ontario, Canada. She 
isof mixed Engli.sh and Irish blood. Her father, 
Ralph Smith, was a native of King's county, Ire- 
land, and her mother was a daughter of Captain 
Williiim Owston, of the Royal Navy, Yorkshire, 
England. She was reared and educated in Peter- 
borough, and her home has for some years past 
been in Lucan, in the western part of the Province 
of Ontario. She has written verses since her child- 
hood, and her poems have been published in the 
" Irish Monthly," Ireland, in the " Canadian 
Monthly," and in several leading Canadian week- 
lies. Her poetry runs in the religious vein princi- 
pally'. Her work shows culture, earnestness and 
punty of thought and aspiration, and she is ranked 
with those other Canadian singers who are aiding 
powerfully to create and glorify a Canadian litera- 
ture. She is known for her charitable deeds 
as well as her literary achievements. 
SMITH, Mrs. Genie H., author, bom on a 
SMITH, MIbs Fannie DouKlass, journalist, fann in W-rmont. 17th Novi'mber, \&>,i. "Ajx 
txim in Middletown, Ohio, 3rd August, 1865. maiden name was Wkcc We,^ Vii'Cwtt -«»a'raO™j 
While she wa» yet a child, her parents removed to vaVid, and liVve was \«^i. VoXvit m\ i»&,-6!;is«^&fc 




and 1891, wasthepresident of Stephenson Wotr 
Relief Corps, No. 17, which position she filled 
untiring i^eal and satisfaction to all. 
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She became the wife, al an early age, 1859. She was a jirecocious child and a diligent 
Dwight T. Smith, and her home is in student. She received a primary education ir 
lows. Four children were born to school of her town. Her later education was 
ii' ulioni diiil 111 ui[',iiic>. Mrs Smith liiined in a convent in Michigan. While quite 
M.iung, she became a regular contribulor to country 
ji.ipers, and many of her articles were copied by 
metropolitan journals. She enrolled herself in the 
r.tnks of overworked and underpaid school- 
teachers and won the success sure to attend the 
efforts of a gifted woman. After three years of 
service in the cause of education, the craving for a 
broader life led her to abandon what she had once 
considered her chosen work and enter the pro- 
fession which is always open to talents such as hers. 
Boston was her chosen field of labor, and the ex- 
cellent training received in that city prepared her 
for the portions she has since held. In tSoo. in 
addition to a large special corresponder 
associated press reportinK; from Bar Harbor, she 
was local editor of the Bar Harbor " Record," 
and in the following year she was made managing 
editor. In connection with that work she fumbheo 
many of the leading newspapers with Bar Harbor 
matter, her letters reaching as far west as Cio- 





is widely known by her pen-names. " Maude 
Meredith" and "Kit Clover." She has been a 
prolific author of serials, poetry, short stories and 
papers on home subjects for women. " Maude 
Meredith" began her literary career in the columns 
of the Chicago "Tribune" in 1880. The following 
year she issued " The Rivulet and Clover Blooms," 
a small volume of poems. In 1883 she wrote "St. 
Julian's Daughter" (Chicago), an interesting 
novel of Dubuuue in pioneer daj's. In 1S84 she 
edited and published the "Mid-Continent," a 
magazine which died young. In 1886-87-88 she 
edited the "Housekeeper" and created for tlwt 
periodical the extensive reputation it has ever 
since enjoyed. Among other periodicals to which 
she has contiibuled are the " Independent." 
" Literary Life," " Peterson's Magazine," Chicago 
" Inter-Ocean," the " Current," " St, Louis 
Magazine," " Golden Days," "Journalist," 
" Godey's Lady's Book," the " Writer," St. Paul 
" Pioneer- Press," "Northwest Magazine," "Home- 
Maker," "Ladies' World," and "Ladies' Home 
Companion." She has recently published two 
novels in book form, "Winsome but Wicked" 
(Chicago, iSq3), and "The Parson's Sin" (Chicaeo, 
■ 849), and has other navels in press, and fuso 
"TheColumbianCook-Book." In 1886 she pub- 
lished "Our Money-Makers." a practical poultry 
book. She is at present editing departments in 
five or six different publications. So far she has 
attempted to enter none of the higher fields of 
literature^ she has addressed herself to the intelli- 
gent masses only, but she has u'rilten no worthless 

SMITH, MIbb Helen Morton, journalist, 
— ■- Sullivan Harlxtr, Mc. lalh Duci-mber, 
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cinnati and Chicago, She has a beautiful 
Sullivan Harbor, but spends her winters in New 
York and Washington. 

SMITH, Miss Isabel BlUabetli. artist, 
bom in Clermont county, Ohio, in 1845. She is of 
Scotch descent. Her father, Alexander SmUh, 
was bom in Perthshire. Scotland. He came to 
this country m iSioand located in Belmont county, 
Ohio. His wife was Miss Rachel McClain, They 
had a family of three children, a son and two 
daughters. The father was a man of great nobility 
of character, a lover of art and a philanth rapist. 
The mother is a woman of excellent mind and 
given to the doing of kindly deeds. Miss Smith 
early developed a taste for art. She was edli> 
cattd in the Western Female College, Oxf<M4, 
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Ohio, and sludic-d art during vacations in Cincin- SHITH, Mrs. Jeanle OliTer, poet and 
nati. After her education she went abroad and romancist, was born in Troy, N. V. Her maiden 
studied in Paris and Dresden. After an absence of name was Davidson. 1^1 t;r father u-as of Scottish 
nearly three years she returned to this country and extraction and was lociK well kni)wn in Troy 
opened a studio in Washington, D, C, in 1871. 

Sne achieved marked succt'ss in portrait painting. ,, ., ^ 

havinj; many prominent persons as sitters, amou); 'I 

them .Secretary Stanton, a full Itnglh portrait of 

whom was ordered from her by the representatives _ I 

of the city i^overiimenl. She also painled the por- 
trait of .Mrs. Cramer, a sisti;r of Gen. U. S. Grant. 
While in that city, she became a member of the 
Methodist Ejiiscopal Church. During her ytars of 
labor in W'ashiuston her eyes failed her, but after 
a season of rest she again went to Paris to learn 
the Si5vres mt-thod of painting on porcelain. 
She also studied in the Dresden Galler>'. 
receiving criticisms from the celebrated Direc- 
tor Schnoor von Carroklsfeld. On her return 
she oi)ened a studio in Now Vnrk City, where she 
had the tx-st possible recognition from the literary 
and art circles. While there she was elected a 
member of Sorosis, in which society she held the 
position of chairman of the art comniiiiee. She 
usually has several students, wh<im she teaches 
gratuitously. When fifteen years of age, she had a 
severe illness, during which she vowed to build a 
church for the poor in her native place, which 
through her aid and infiuence has been done, and 
to which she gives her interest and hcl]). Her 
father owned a large tract of land in Florida, near 
the mouth of the St. John's river, where he had an 
orange groveand a wmter home. There she spent 
several winters. Her father died several years ^o. 
She has painted in Cincinnati, and her portraits 
there are highly prai:;cd. She has been the 





instructor in ait in Chautauqua, N. V., for four 



to devote her time and caie to her ti 



as a philanthropist, but is now a resident of New 
York City. Her mother w:is a member of the 
Oliver family, conspicuous in southern Scodand. 
From both strains she inherits poetic and artistic 
tendencies. When her mother died, the young girl 
went with an aunt to Scotland, and for live years she 
lived in Exlinburgh. where she was educated thor- 
oughly and liberally. After graduation she 
returned to the United Slates. At an early age 
she became the wife of Hon. Horace E. Smith, 
dean of the Albany Law School, and since her 
marriage she has lived in Johnslown, N. Y., and 
her home is kni>wn as a social and literary center. 
She has cared for her tw'o yoimg daughters antl for 
the large family of her husband by a former mar- 
riage. Her time h.is been filled with literary, 
society and charitable work, and she is especially 
interested in religious and educational matters. Her 
literary productions have iM:en numerous, including 
poems, talus and sketches of great merit. She has 
contributed to leading magazines, including the 
"Magazine of Poetry," "Christian at Work," and 
many others. She has published recently one 
volume of poems, "Day Lilies" (New York, 
1890), which has passed into its second edition and 
won her substantial reputation as a poet. She b 
the author of "The Mayor of Kanameta" (New 
York, 1891), a story on sociological lines, showing 
marked powers in the author, also " Donald Mon- 
crieff," a companion book to the former (Buf&lo, 
1891). Her finest work is done in verse. She has 
a number of tales in preparation. 
SMITH, UrB. Jolia Holmes, physician, bom 
. in Savannah, Ga., 13rd December, 1839. Her 

n New York father was Willis Holmes, of Sou^tv CaxOima., %. 

alid mother, descendant, ot at\ ij\it.w^vi)tv ^kBlI '»id&"*M»«^«* 
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early life of Miss Holmes w 
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national 
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planters in that State and Alabama. On her husband's business calling the familv to Chicago, 
mother's side her grandfather was CapL George she was graduated in 1877 from theCliiiagoHome- 
Raynall Turner, of the United States naiy. The opathic College, and has been in practice in that 
is spent in New Orleans, aty ever since. She has been active in the intel- 
lectual work of the women of that cily. She is a- 
member of the Fortnightly and was for two years 
its secretary. Of the Woman's Club, one of the 
foremost institutions of its kind in the country, she 
was thrice elected president. She has long been a 
prominent member of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women. She was the oigarazer 
and first president of tlie Woman's Medical Associ' 
ation, the only society of the kind in America. 
Other organizations of a professional character willi 
which Dr. Smith is allied are the American Instt- 
lute of Homeopathy, of one of the bureaus of which 
she is the secretary, the Academy of Phy^cians and 
Su«;eons, the Illinois Homeopathy Association, 
andthe board of directors of the Illinois Tiainiog 
School for Nurses, in which she is a lecturer. Itt 
literary work Dr. Smith has always been actives 
Her articles upon literary and general t<^)cs have 
appeared in piibhcationsofthe highest class and am 
i|uite numerous. Of herpurelyprofessionalpublica- 
tiLins, two are worth special reference. In 1883 ^w 
lontributed to the New York " Ledger " a senes of 
;iiticles on "Common Sense in the Nursery," 
which met general approval. She is the only 
woman who contributed to "Amdt's System ofi 
Medicine," her share in that work, which is a 
Eenerally accepted authority, l>eine something vaox 
than one-hundred pages on meiiical topics. Dr. 
Smith b active in social life in Chicago, aesnite tbe 
heavy demands that her practice puis upon Iier, 

SMITH, Mrs. I,aella Dowd, poet and au- 
tlior, bom in Sheffield, Mass., 1 6th June, 1S47, Her 



Her education was entrusted to 3 maiden aunt, 
Miss Turner, who taught the child to read before 
she was four years old. Passing from the care of 
her aunt, the girl was sent to the famous seminary 
conducted by Gorhnm L). Abbott in Union Square, 
New York, under the name of the Spingler Insti- 
tute. There she was graduated at the age of eight- 
een, and after one year in society became the wife 
of Waldo Abbott, oldest son of the historian, John 
S. C. Abbott. In 1864 her husband died, leaving 
her with one son, Willis John Abbott. The 
widowed mother labored for the next eight years 
to suppsrt herself and her child by literary and 
journalistic workand leaching. In 1872 she became 
the wife of Sabin Smith, of New London, Conn., 
and removed to Boston, where she was first 
attracted toward the profession in which she has 
been so successful. Happening to summon a 
physician to treat a slight cold, she met for the lirsi 
time 3 woman practicing medicine. The physii i.iii 
was Prof. Mary B. Jackson, who was at that Inm.- 
past seventy years old and an honored meniWr cif 
the faculty of the Boston University SchLiul of 
Medicine. So much impressed was Mrs. Smith by 
the character and profession of Dr. Jackson tli.it 
she soon turned toward the same calling. Hnldin^ 
high ideals of womankind, it has always been the 
b<^t of Dr. Smith that, although receiving careful 
teaching during her life from many distinguished 
persons, her career was shaped by two women, the 
one in childhood inculcating a taste for study, and 
the other later in life dirccung that taste toward a 

profession, the jiracticc of which has given her a parents were Almeron and Emily Curtiss Dowd 
national reputation. She began her professional In her second year the family removed to West 
education jri Boston University School of Medicine Virginia, where they remained nine yeais. 
sre she remained I'" "^ ' '~ .._._. . ■ . . 
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d three years, but, her parents were teachers, and she v 
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them at home and in the schools vhlch they con- 
ducted. Tliey returned to Mtissacliusetts, when 
Luella was eleven years old, and she continued her 
studies in the academy in South E^emunt, in the 
high and normal schools in U'estfield, and Charles 
F. Duwd's seminary in Saratoga Sptings, N. Y. 
She was graduated in the last named institution 
and became a successful teacher for se\'eral years. 
With her school work she carried on Sunday- 
school and temperance work. In 1875 she 
became the wife of Ht-nry Hadley Smith, M. I), 
They lived in SheHield, Mass.. until 1.SS4, when 
they went to Europe. After a long trip abroad 
they returned to the United States and settled in 
Hudson, N. Y., where Dr. Smith practices 
medicine, and where they still live. Mrs. 
Smith's literary work diites from her youth. 
She has written much, in both prose and verse, 
and she has contributed to many magazines and 
periodicals. In 1S70 she collected some of her 
productions and published them in a volume en- 
titled " \Va>-side Leaves " (New Vorkl. In 1887 
she brought out a second volume, " Wind 
Flowers " (Chicago). Her «()rk includes a series 
of temperance stories for children, and isimpressive 
because of its artistic excellence and its high moral 

SMITH, Hra. Lara Sti^enle Brown, jour- 
nalist, bom in Rochester, N,V., 33rd June, 1864. Her 
father, Leverett Russell Brown, died in Litde Rock, 
Ark., in January, 1891. Her grandfather, Joseph 
Patterson Brown, was a citizen of Winsor, N. V., 
where he married Lura M. Russell. Mrs. Smith's 
mother was Catherine Anne Osttander, a member 
of the Knickerbocker community in the Empire 
State. Mre. Smith is the second of a family of 
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well known also in the North. Her earlier work in 
that field included correspondence of the special 
sort for Arkansas, Tennessee, Texas and other 
journals. For a time she edited the "Arkansas 
Life," and has for several years been the poet of 
the Arkansas Press Association. She has been an 
earnest worker in the Ch;iuiauqua Circle in Little 
Rock. At one time she held a department editor- 
ship on the Milwaukee "Sunday Telegraph," 
which failing health compelled her to ftive up. She 



buted "The Autocrat of Arkansas" to the "Ar- 
kansas Press" in 1S90, and in 1891 she wrote the 
serial "On the Track and Off the Train." which 
later was issued in book form. She became the wife 
of Sidney Smith, editor of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
"Masonic Review," 20th April, iSga. 
SMITH, Mrs. Martha Peareon, poet and 
born in North Conway, N. H., 19th 





Jieptemlier, i8,?6. Her parents were John M. and 
l.aura Emery IV-arson. Herpaternal grandmother 
was related to Nathaniel Hawthorne. She is a 
descendant of a race of godly people. Her ances- 
try nnis back to the Smithlield martyr. Her 
ancestors included the Gilnians, who came from 
England in the ship " Diligent," in 1638, and set- 
tled in Hingham, Mass. Many of the most noted 
men and women of New England were members of 
her family in past generations. Her early life was 
passed cuiiid the quiet and healthful scenes of the 
White Mountains. Her family removed to Mere- 
dith, and when she was seven years old, they made 
their home in Boston, Mass., where she studied. 
LIRA EUiiKNiE SMITH. n^f mother, who had been a successful teacher, 

Krsonally superintended the education of her 
nily. The young Martha was able to read when 
1883, and has been engaged in journalistic work shewasonly fouryearsold.andbeforeshewasseven 
ever since 1884. She has become one of the most yearsold had read Milton's "Paradise Lost," W».i- 
widely known journalists of the South, and she is vey's "Meditations" and cfCwetiAaaBvwJi'KwVa,. "^^ofc 
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Pearson family for generations had been a musical 
one. Her grandfather, John Peaison, was a sEiiger 
and composer of boih words and music that were 
sung in tiie Congregational Churth in Newbury- 
port, Mass. He was a fine performer on several 
instruments, and from him Martha inherited her 
strong love and talent for music. She studied 
music and even ventured to compose airs, when she 
was six years old. Amon^ her published son^'- 
are " Under the Lilies Sleeping " and "Go, For^i t 
Me," She has many musical compositions in niwiui 
script and some of her temperance songs are pub- 
lished in the temperance department of '■Wonmii 
in Sacred Song." Some of her verses have bei n 
set lo music by Prof. T. M- Towne. Wht-n ^U. 
was yet a child, her family moved to Cincinnati, < ' . 
and afterward to Covington, Ky., where sheatltmkd 
school for a number ot years. Her teacher (rami il 
her in composition, for which she early showeil .1 
strong talent. She attended a young ladies' semi- 
nary in Covington, and at the age of sixteen yi.:ii:- 
puljuished in the local papers several serial siuriis 
over the pen-name "Mattie May." Some of htr 
poems appeared when she was eleven years okl. 
At the age of ten she began 10 write a book founded 
on the Alaine Liquor Law, in which a wonderful 
hero and an abundance of tragedy were cons|iii u- 
ous. The irrepresfflble author displayed iLstlf 111 
her on several occasions. During the chokr:! 
epidemic in Covington she was slightly indisposcil, 
and her parents, imagining her a victim of the po-.i, 
hurried tier to bed, Dath«l her aching head, :iii<l 
enjoined her to keep quiet Shorl^ after In i 
mother entered her room and was amazed lu si' 
(he supposed cholera patient silting up in bed, uiili 



banker and mill-owner, of Le Sueur, who I 

served his State as Senator. Their family ei 

of three sons. Mrs, Smith does much charitable 

work. Her first years in Minnesota were iTDUble- 
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entiUcd "The Song of the Pestilence." She was 
not allowed to finish the song. She lit'ed in Ken- 

/UcJcK until 1S57, when she removed to Minnesota. _ 

r __ _t . 1. _ ^ |j|^_ ^,jj-^ ^j- gjggjj j( Smith, a State superintendent of press-work, and 



■-omc onia, as llie Dakota Indians were then mat- 
il.rring the pioneers. Mrs. Smith and her children 
uere sent to Vermont for some months, until the 
Indian troubles were ended. She is a voluminous 
HTiter, but most of her best worit has never been 
published. She is a lover of children and n most 
devoted home-maker and housekeeper. 

SMITH, Miss Waxy Belle, educator and 
temperance worker, bom in that part of Middlefield, 
Conn.,now known as Rockfall,i8lh December, 1861. 
On her father's side she traces her descent from the 
early settlers of the country, through a long line of 
men who were identified with the mercantile and 
manufacturing^ interests of the country. On her 
mother's side is strongly patriotic blood, and mem- 
bers of her line have fought for their country in 
every war that has taken place since the landlne 
of the Pilgrims. She received a careful moral mna 
mental home training and has been from childhood 
a thorough student. She was tiught at home bj 
her mother until ten years of age, when she was 
placed under the tuition of a leacher whose instruc- 
tion prepared her to take the entrance examina- 
tion of Mount Holyoke College, from which 
institution she was graduated in 1S86. Alter 
i^aduaitng, she entered her father's office as a 
prictKal accountant and remained for two years, 
lining entire charge of his books and correspond- 
in.e and acquiring a thorough business education. 
shi devoted much of her time to Sunday-school 
and missionary work and became an active member 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
having joined the young woman's organization 
while in college. She has held various offices in 
the local union, has been county secretauy and 
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State reporter of Connecticut for the "Union Sig- Boy." From original work and French sueses- 
nal." From having occasional pupils at home, tion may be noted " How Lillie Spent Her Day," 
she became interested in teaching and is now and " Little May and Her Lost A." Of her orig- 
engaged successfully in that work. She has been inal books, "Heirs of the Kingdom" was pub- 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church since lished in Nashville, for which a prize of 
childhood, and to it she is devotedly attached. {300 was awarded by a select committee. " Lang 
Her home is in Rockfall. Syne, or the Wards of ML Vemon" was published 

SMITE, Mrs. Mary iKiniBC Riley, poet, on the occasion of the Washington Centennial, held 
born in Brighton, Monroe county, N. Y.,a7th May, in New York in April, 1887. Mrs. Smith has made 
185J. Her maiden name was Mary Louise Riley, innumerable contributions of practical articles to 
She was educated in the collegiate insdtute in "Harper's Bazar," some to the "American 
Brockport, N. Y. She early showed her literary Agriculturist," " Good HousekeqDing," and other 
talent, and in youth wrote much in rhyme. In 1869 periodicals of like trend. Of this sort of literature 
she became tne wife of Albert Smith, of Spring- ner "Vit^nia Cookery Book" (New Yorkl is a 
field. III. They soon removed to New York City, valuable work; so also is her "Art of Houselceep- 
where they now live. She was for years corre- ine" (New York), which first appeared as a series 
spending secretary of Sorosis, and she belongs to of papers written for the New York " Fashion 
other woman clubs, before which she has often Bazar. Her series of "Letters from a Lady in 
spoken. Their family consists of one son. Her New York" was published in the "Religious 
published books are "A Gilt of Gentians and Other Herald." Some of her good work has been m the 
Verses " (New York, :88a), and "The Inn of Rest" 

(1888). She has contributed to many periodicals, 

and her poems are of the class that are widely 

>pied. Amon^ the best and most popular of her 
"" "Tired Mothers," "If We Knew," 



poei 

''The Easter Moon," " Love is Sweeter than Rest" 
and " My Prayer." Among those that have been 
published separately as booklets are "His Name " 
and "Sometime," and they have found a wide 

SMITH, Mis. Mary Stewart, author and 
translator, bora in the University of Virginia, 10th 
February, 1834. She is the second daughter of 
Prof Cessner Harrison and his wife, Eliza Lewis 
Carter Tucker. Dr. Harrison gave to his children 
the valuable idea that education is not finished with 
the school curriculum, but is a thing of eternal pro- 
gressiveness. Private tutors were freely engaged 
for the children. They studied Latin, German, 
French and Italian. One daughter, Maria, began 
Hebrew, and Mary look up Greek. She De- 
ean early to rhyme and show great fondness 
tor poetry, natural scenery, and romances of the 
best description. When thirteen years old, being 
chosen Queen of the May by her companions, she 
composed a poem to recite upon her coronation. 
From that time until she arrived at maturity she 
wrote verse only occasionally. In spare hours 
frorn numerous duties she greedily devoured every 
work of fiction that came in her way. She became 
the wife of Prof, Francis H. Smith in 1853, and 
considers herself to be peculiarly blessed in being 
able to reside still in the University of Virginia, 
her beloved native place. After the Civil War was 
over, she took up her pen for the real and earnest 
literary work of her life. Besides original articles, 

her translations from the German for leading fonnof review articles for the "Southern Review," 
periodicals and publishing houses form in them- the "Southern Methodist Quarterly" and the 
selves a long list. From E. Werner she has trans- " Church Review." She translated from the 
lated "A Hero of the Pen," "Hermann," "Good French "The Salon of Mme. Necker." Some of 
Luck," "What the Spring Brought," "St. her best review articles are; "Askaros Kassis 
Michael," "A Judgment of God" and "Beacon Karis," "Robert Emmet" "Queen Louisa 
Lights." Her translations from other German of Prussia," "John of Bameveldt," "What the 
wntersare "Lieschen" "The Fairy of the Alps," Swallows Sang," " The Women of the Revolu- 
"The Bailifl'sMaid," "GoldElsie," "OldMa'am- tion," "The Women of the Southern Confed- 
selle's Secret," "The Owl House," "The Lady eracy," "Madame de Stael and Her Parents," 
With the Rubiep," "Serapis," " The Bride of the "The Necker Family," "Madam R&amier," 
Nile," "Lace," by Paul Lindau, and others. Sheis " Mary and Martha Washington," and " The Vir- 
thought by eminent critics to have an especial gift ginia Gentlewoman of the Olden Time," 
for translating German poetry, as for instance ner SMITH, Mrs. Olive White, author, bom in 
"Chidhe" in the "Overland Monthly." Sheis Clarendon, Vt.,_ 15th December, 1846. She is 
one of those writers who have power to please generally known in literature as Mrs. Clinton Smith. 
children. Some of her books for children are Her ancestors were among the early settlers of 
translations from the German or adaptations from Vermont Herfather, Charles White, was apioneer 
the French. Among the former are "The Canary geologist and the discoverer of several <i£ *tia. 
Bird, and Other Storias," and "Jack the Breton Vermont nvarble <\Miu\(s. W« dciMiM*A ■«»& 




by her parents, in 1849, to the United States. Thev I 
made their home in Memphis, Tenn,, with which \ 
dty the family has ever since been identified. She 
was educated in the public e;ch'jo!s and r 
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passed among tlie Green Mountains. She grew up 
with a mind imbued with a stern morality, tempered 
by a love of htmianit>', which led iier in girlhood lo 
be inteihgently interested in the abolition of sla\'ery. 
She was educated under Mrs. H. F. Leavitl. in the 
female seminary established by Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard. in Middfebury, Vt. Home and foreign 
missions claimed her attention, and the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union found in hur an 
enthusiastic friend. Although her home has Iumi 
in a retired comer of the great world, so dei-ii Ij.i?; 
been her interest in public aiTaits that she has hvid 
in the current of passing evenU. Posser^siiii^ a 
reverence for law, she marveled at the ease with 
which the prohibitory liquor law of her State was 
evaded. After spending much time and energj' in 
interviewing judges, justices, sherilTs and Stiites' 
attorneys, she came to the conclusion that those 
officers, holding their positions through the voles 
of a political party, will go no further in good 
works than that party demands. Her parlors have 
been a gathering place for temperance people and 
protUbiUonists. She has written some temperance 
articles and addresses, as well as short poems and 
stories, for New York papers and niaganines. All 
of her life she has been connected with Sunday- 
school work in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Her husband symjiathizes in all her hopes, and 
they have an interesting family of five children. 
She has been a contributor lo the "Rural New 
Yorker,'' the New York "Weekly Witness," 
"Demoresl's Magazine" and other periodicals. 
She has used the pen-names "Alicia" and "August 
Noon." Her home was in Middlebury, Vt,. until 
1891, when her husband was called to a Govem- 



her first lesson in drawing from Mrs. Morgan- The 
death of her mother during the epidemic of 1°"" 
when all the members of her family were c 
SfHCUOUS for their courage and devotion as nu 
and workers in the public interest, had a very 
depressing efTect upon her. and on the advice of^ 
her survivmg brother, Lorenzi Solari, she went to 
Italy, for the double purpose of recovering her 
health and studying art, toward which she haij: 
shown a decided incTination from her earliest child- 
hood. OnarrivinginFlorence,shewasdisappouited 
. in finding the doors of the academy closed against' 
her and all other women. In consequence she 
became a pupil of the renowned historical painter, 
Casioli, with whom she remained for two yeara. 
making rapid progress. She was determinea 
to accomplish the greater work of causing the 
doors of the academy lo be opened lo her sex 
.iiid to break down the opposition to women in the 
:.;<jverTimenl schools ot Italy, She plead her 
. [luse before Prof. Andrew De Vico, then (iS8i>> 
ilirector of the Academy of Florence. She was 
iVequently told by those leading professois dial she 
"had missed her vocation, " that she " might better 
learn to cook a meal " or to "knit stockings," and 
similar belittling suggestions. She soon becanw 
noted as the eloquent advocate of the rights of htr 
i£x, reminding those whom she addressed that. 
when Italy was noted for her women students in 
tlie Universily of Bologna, and a few such noble 
and intelligent women as Vittoria Colonna, her 
menl position in Washington, D, C. and removed men grew out and away from narrow grooves of 
his family to that city, where Mrs. Smidj is actively thought and purpose and became iht leaders of the 
engnged in literary pureuiLs. world, and fitially, in 18S5, after a battle of sis 

SOI/ARI, MIbb Hary U., artist, bom in Cal- years, she was admitted to the academy. Is 
Ksn^ near Genoa, Italy, in 1849. She was brought that year she exhibited her first work there, in 
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mpetilion with the more favored students. It for the 
bore comparison well, was admLred, proved that novel. 
she was worthy, and it brought to her aid the press 
of Florence, hitherto silent or opposed to woman's 
advancement, which expressed the hope that siic- 
ceedingyears would see hung side by side studies oi 
women with those of the male alumni. Through Iho 
door opened by her other women entered, aiul 
many now exhibit their work in competition with 
the members of the academy of the other sex. 
Beginning with only a dozen women, admilted in 
1885, fully one-third the students in the academy 
now are of that sex. Slie, in J887, won the firsi 
silver medal ever awarded a woman by the Floren- 
tine Academy. In i8.S8she won the prize for com- 
position frwn the antique and modeling. In 1SS9 
she won the bronze medal for perspective anil 
water-color, and also honorable meniion for figure 
In iSgo she received the highest awards in (ht; 
Beatrice Exposition, open to women of all Italy. 
over one-thousand competitors, in omameiilal 
drawing and water-colors. The Master of Af>- 
degree was conferred upon her the same yf.u. 
besides which she received letters of merit and ll.' 
diploma which entitles her to teach in the guvfi: 
ment art-schools of Italy. She learned to sp'- il, 
Italian after going to Florence. She returned |i. 
Memphis after nineyears of study in Florence 

SODTHWORTH, Mrs. Emma Dorothy 
Sliza Nevitte, author, born in Washins^un, 
U. C, a6tlt December, iScg, Her maiden name wa-; 
Nevitte. Ht-r mother was married twice, the sec- 
ond time to Joshua L. Henshaw, in whoseschoolshe 

IS educated. Miss Nevitte was graduated in 18 ;s, 
, [840 became the wife of Fiedrrl. k H S.niili. 
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Washington, where they lived until iheir removal lo 
Yonkers, N. V,. in 1876. Mrs. Southworlh devised 
for her own use the manila box-envelope, which 
was .ifterwards patented by others. Her published 
novels number over sixty. In 1872 she brought out 
a uniform edition of her works, consisting of forty- 
two stories, beginning with "Retribution" and 
ending with "The Fatal Secret." Her later stories 
are: "Unknown" (1874); "Gloria" (1877); "The 
Trail of the Serpent " (1879); " Nearest and Dear- 
est" (i88i); "The Mother's Secret" {1883}, and 
"An Exile's Bride " (1887). Besides these she has 
[lublished others as serials in the New Vork " Led- 
jjer." Many of her novels have been translated 
mio French. German and Spanish, and republished 
in .Montreal, London, Paris. Leipzig and Madrid. 
Shi- is now living in Georgeloivn, D. C. 

SPALDING, H1b8 Harriet Mabel, poet, 
born in Gloversville. N. Y.. loth lanuarj'. i86i. 
She - -■- - ■-■ - ' " •■■ '- - '■■ 



taught in one of the public schools in VVashingtoi 
nndwhile there employed she began to write storie 
H«r first story, " The Irish Refugee," appeared i 
*■ ~ ■"' U'lSaturday Visitor." Shcthenwro 



Methodist Episcopal Church. Her parents pos- 
sessed literary talents. Her father is a graduate of 
Union College and a brilliant orator. Her mother 
is a graduate of Mis. Willard's Troy Seminary and 
an artist of merit. Miss Spalding inlierita the 



home. Harriet w 

, In 1877 she V 
, Academy, wh 

1 by the alumna 
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She has written much and her work has been days 
widely copied. 
SPALDING, Mrs. Saaan VLaxi, miet, 

bom in Bath, Me. Her maiden name was 1 



SPAKHAWK. 




neighbor, the 

ated in the young ladies' seminary in Ipswich. 
Mass., in 1&57, the valedictorian of her class. 
Soon al^r leaving the seminary she began 
to write for the press, contributing stories and 
sketches to various papers and magaxines, and 
publbhed her first book, " A Lazy Man's Work," 
m 1881. That was followed by " Eliiabeth. A 
Romance of Colonial Days." a story of the sic^ of 
Louisbui^. It was brought out as a serial in the 
"New England M:«azine" in 1S34. In rSS6 
"Gladys Langdon" came out in the "Christian 
Union " as a serial. The same paptr published 
her other articles, and from time to lime the 
greater number of the stories in " little Polly 
Blatchley," afterward collected in book form (Bos- 
ton, 1S87). She then published "Miss West's 
Class" (1887V, "The Query Club "in "Education," 
"A Chronicle of Conquest" (i8go); " Onoqua,'* 
htrlast novel (1891I, These last two stories deal 
with Indian life, with which Miss Sparhawk i 
thoroughly familiar, having spent some time in th< 
Carlisle Indian School, where she edited the "Red 
Man," and having also visited other Indian schools 
and reservations. She is a member of the Woman's 
National Indian Association and puis much time, 
strength and enthusiasm into her great life-work. 



I ler youth was passed in Bath, and she studied in 
a seminary. Her parents died, while she was a girl, 
and she went to New York Ciiy to live in the family 
of an uncle, a clergyman. At an early age she 
became the wife of Mr. Spalding, a cultured and 
literary man. They settled in Philadelphia, Pa,, 
where Mr, Spalding died shortly after. She cc.>ii- 
linues to make her home in that city, ihoupli htr 
time is passed mostly among relatives and friends 
in answer to the demands made upon her as iiursr 
and counselor. She is a woman of varied accom- 
plishments. Her poetical career dates back lo lit-r 
girlhood. Her poems are artistic productions, and 
she excels in sonnet writing. Ranking among the 
most successful sonnet writers of the day. her wurk 
has a peculiar charm. She has contributed to many 
prominent periodicals, 

SPARHAWK, Hiss Praaces CampbeU, 
author and philanthropist, born in Amesbury. 
Mass., 38lh July, 1847. She will be remembered 
by posterity as one who was associated uith efforts 
in behalf of the American Indians. She is of dis 
tinguished ancestry, descended on her mother's 
side from a Highland baronet, a Jacobite, who, 
through his adherence to the Stuarts, tost both his 
title and estate. On her father's side she is related 
to a branch of the Sir William Pepperell family. 
Her father was an eminent physician, a graduate of 
Dartmouth Collie and of the Harvard Medical 
School, and studied in the Massachusetts General 
Hospitalunder Or. James Jackson. When a child, 
Frances was ill a great deal and was kept away 
from school. She drove about with her father, 
when he went lo visit his patients, imbibing his 
ibonxht and spirit, which was of the finest mold. 
Aoouier strong formative influence in those early 




Her present home is in Newton Center, Mass., 
where she lives with two sisters, all who are left m \ 
her immediate family, 
SPEAR, Urs. Catherine Swan Browtt, 

reformer and educator, liorii in Worcester county. 
Mass., in 1814. Her father. Samuel Swan, was 
of Scotch origin, an American by birth. Her mother, 
Clara Hale, was of English descent by both 
parents. Her mother was Joanna Carter, of Leo- 
minster. Their residence was in Hubbardslon. 
Mass. Her father was graduated from Cambridge 
University in 1799. Both parents were teadios- 



SPEAR. 



SPEAR. 



It-law forty Charles S 
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Her father was engaged as ci . . , „ , . 

years. Catherine was the oldest of seven children dent Lincoln, in Washington, 
' ' iS in immediate association with her parents 1863, but Mrs. Spear remained until the closeof the 
B sodetjr of mitnrer people. She b^an to war. Although belonging lo the Universal Peace 
Society, the war seemed to her the onlj[ way to con- 
clude peace and to reestablbh the Union. In her 
work she was permitted to mit the rebel prison 
in the old capitol and give aid to the suffering. 
She is now living in Passaic, N. J. 

SPBNCBR, Ulse Josephine, poet, was bom 
in Salt Lake Cily, Utah. When a mere child, she 
was persistently writing in rhyme, and early con- 
structed little dramas, in which there was the c!e- 
ineDt of poetry. She attended the best schools in 
ihe Territory, but her education in literature has 
bc^en acquired chiefly from reading the poets and 
the older English and American authors. While 
in school and a member of a class literary societj', 
she attracted attention by her contributions in 
poetry and prose to the manuscript paper issued 
periodically by the association. She was chosen 
editor of the p.iper. Thereafter occasional poems 
appeared in print over her name, and recent!)' her 
contributions to magazines and the holiday editions 
of newspapers have been quite frequent. She has 
been the successful comppiilnr in several poetic 



attend school when three years of age, and 
tinued until eighteen. She was engaged 
teacher three years, She was always opposed 
' to slavery, and at nineteen years of age shi 
became actively engaged in the anti-slavery oi^ani 
cation. She became the wife of Abel Brown, of 
Albany, N. V,, in 1843. They had in charge many 
fugitive slaves. Her husband was corresponding; 
secretary and genera) agent of the Ea.>iiem New 
York Anti-slavery Society. HisofRce was in Albany. 
She lived with him only eighteen months, and during 
Uiat time they traveled six-thousand miles. They 
were also engaged in the temperance movements. 
Her husband died at the age of thirty-five, 
, martyr to the cause of temperance and anti-slav 
in Ttoy, 1845, in consequence of mob violence 
flicted on his person. In 1855 Mrs. Brown becai 
the wife of Rev. Charles Spear, of Boston, know 
as the " Prisoner's Friend." She visited with hir 
many prisons and became interested in reforma- 
tories, by petitions and lectures in behalf of 
tDdustrial school for jHrls in South Lancaster, 
Mass.. and for boys in Washington, D. C.. through 
the influence of Charles Sumner. In the cause of 
temperance, she petitioned and labored for 
asylum for inebriates in Boston, now under Ihe 
management of Albert Day, M. D. In former days 

-She was especially interested in the question of 

< woman's rights as preliminary to thnt of suffrage. 
V continues to work for the abolition ot 

'Ctmital punishment She has spoken in the senate 
of lier native State on that subject, with others, and 
in all has addressed the legislature le. 

Undnding one lecture in the House of Repr 
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contests. In prose she is a pleasing and thoughtful 
writer. Her stories and essays in the literary 
periodicals are entertaining. 

8POFFORD, Mrs. Harriet Prescott, au- 
thor, born in Calais, Me.. 3rd April, 1S35, She is 
a daughter of the late Joseph N. Prescott Her 
father went to California in 1849, and there suflered 
a stroke of paralysis that made him an invalid for 
life. He was a lawyer and a lumber merchant. 
His wife was Sarah Bridges, and both families were 
of good New England stock. The family removed 
to Newburyport Mass., where Harriet was edu- 
cated in the Putnam school. She -jreBS. xv^ia. «» 
Derry, N. H., wVtte ^e e.Wi««& ^ 



r. There she was graduated in i8sa. Her except ionalty attractive by the brightness and pi- 
were both invalids at that time, acid she quancy of her articles, and by the fervor and honesty 
use her literary talents to aid the family, of her efforts in any work undertaken. Since that 
e stories for the Boston papers, for which lime she has been connected with tiie press of Bir- 
mingham, in nearly every department of editorial, 
reportoria! and correspondence work on the differ- 
ent leading papers of that city. In every portion, 
in every office, she has acquitted herself with a 
faithfulness always to be commended and with 
ability. In 1890 she established in Birmingham an 
independent journal, devoted to society and litera- 
ture, and w.TS making it a success, when an unfor- 
tunate fall, in which she broke her right wrist and 
injured her left, followed by protracted fever, 
incapacitated htr temporarily for the work. Nec- 
essarily her pen was for a time idle. She has pub- 
lished adialect story, entitled "A Dusky Romance," 
with pen-and-ink illustrations, showing her talent 
for that style of work. She possesses a L-ilent feu- 
drawing and painting, though circumstances and 
work in other lines have so far prevented the 
development of that lalenl. She is an artist in 
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she received small pay. Her stories of those d.iys 
she has never collected or acknowledged. In ths9 
she published her I'arisian slor>', " In a Celbr," in 
the "Atlantic Monthly," which at once brouj^'tii 
her into notice. Since then she has contribuiid 
both prose and poetry to tlie leading magazints In 
1865 she became the wifeof Richard S. Spofft-id, 1 .( 
Boston, now disceased. Her home is now <w i ii< r 
Island, a suburb of Newburjport, in the Mcrri- 
niac river. Among her published books are " Sir 
Rohan's Ghost" (1859); "The Amber Gods, and 
Other Stories" (1863); "Azarian " tiS64); "New 
England Legends" (1S71); "The Thief in ih^ 
Night" (1873); "Art Decoration Applied to Furni- 
ture" (1881): "Marquis of Carabas" li«S; : 
"Poem.1" (1882); " Hester Stanley at St. Marks ■ 
(1883V. "The Servant Girl Question" (1S84), and 
" Ballads About Authors " (1S88I. 

8FRATT, Hiss Lottise Parker^ journalist. 
was born in Aberdeen, Miss. She received all the 
literary and musical advantages of her native and 
other towns and was graduated from the Tusca- 
loosa Female College. While continuing her mu- 
sical studies in New Orleans. La., the great 
expectations to which she had been bom "van- 
ished into thin air." and she was brought suddenly 
face to face with the problem of existence. With 
no moment given to idle regret, she turned to face 
that problem with all the hopeful fearlessness and 
proud conHdence of youth. 1'he efforts that she 
then made in the fields of literature and music soon 
brought her into prominence among those who 
appreciate the best and highest in those two arts. 
In 1888 she was eiigaged on the staff of the Bir- 
—'igham. Ala.."Agv," as society editor and general 
W. She made hvr dcp;irlnicnls on that paper 




her performances on tlie pi. mo and organ, and has 
won as much success in her musical as in her 

SPRINGER. Urs. Rebecca Rnter, author, 
born in Indianapolis, Ind.. Slh November. 1831. 
She is the daughter of Rev. Calvin W. Ruter. ■ 
well-known clergyman of the Methodist Episcopil 
Church. She passed her youth in New Albany 
and Indianapolis. She was educated in the Wes- 
k-yan tcinale College, in Cincinnati, (Hiiu. and \nri 
graduated in 1850. She wrote much in youth, but 
allowed none of her productions to be published 
before she had grown to womanhoo<l. Tnc first of 
her poems to be known to the public vi-as one 
which she read in college about the time of her 
graduation. She began to publish v<.-rs«s shortlv 
after, and has since contributed to leading period- 
kals. In tSsq she became the wife of WHltam M. 



KSpritiger, the lawyer and congressman, auu muti 
■ her time has been passed in Washington, D. 

■.She is the mother ol^Miie smi. RiiterW- Her he: 
I ha^ .11 lirin's bc(,ri iiiKjr, .tiici shu has (r.UL-kd abn 



and much of 
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darkness and received the command, "Goto Utah, 
and visit the sick and imprisoned." She heeded 
the call and spent two years among the women of 
Utah. That field of labor was one untried, and, 
tliough all doors were closed and all hearts sealed, 
she was gifted with the address and spirit of love 
that unlocked hearts and threw open doors from 
the "Lion House" of ex-Presidenl Brigham Young 
10 the humblest hut of poverty and sorrow. While 
■here, she assisted in openinz a day nursery, where 
forsaken plural wives could leave their children 
and go out to earn their bread. That was the step 
tliat won the confidence of the Mormon women. 
She led in the movement to organize a Christian 
association, formed of the wonien of all denomina- 
tions, for the assistance of the helpless women of 
Mormondom. In 1886 she was made trustee of an 
orphan's home on a farm in the West. Finally she 
persuaded the national executive committee of the 
Women's Home Missionary Society to adopt the 
movement, and in 1S91 she and her husband were 
appointed to the superintendency of that work, 
the Mothers' Jewels" Home, near York, Neb., 
which they now have in charge. She is the mother 



tb gain strength. She has published two novels. 
"Beechwood" (Philadelphia, 1873), and "Self" 
(1881I, and a volume of poems, "Songs by the 
Sea" (Chicago, 1890}. 

SPURI,OCK, Mrs. Isabella Smiley Davia, 
^ilanthropisl, born tn Nodaway county, Mo., 21st 
January, 1843. Her maiden name was Uavis. 
Her father was ofjefl. Davis's lineage and bom in 
Tennessee, but in the day of the nation's peril his 
love of countiy sent his first-bom son, Maj. S, K. 
Davis, against the nation's foe. regardless of the 
kinsman commander in gray. Her mother's name 
was Windom, and she belonged to a good family. 
Hiss Davis's child-life was one of care and respon- 
-tibilily, instead ofplay and pastime. Her life has 
been one of suffermg or service. She became the 
wife, 1st November, i860, of Burwell Spurlock, of 
Virginia, who belonged to one of the prominent 
fnmilies of the South, eminent in pohtical and 
dturch work. They began home-keeping in 
Plattsmouth, Neb. Her husband, connected with 
die church officially, aided in establishing the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the new West. 
Her first public work was in the interest of foreign 
missions, organizing societies. During the temper- 
ance crusade she was one of the leaders who, with 
tongue and pen, waged warfare against the drink- 
evir She twice represented the society in national 
conventions and was State superintendent of 
mothers' and social purity meetmgs. She was 
often a member of committees appomted to confer 
with influential bodies. In the spring of ;S82 she 
was disabled physically, so that she was obliged to 
jive up all public work, and a year of intense 
nBUflering followed. Through the prayers of herself 
Hid friends, as she believes, she was lifted out of 




of two sons, of whom one died in infancy. The 
other was graduated with the law class of iS^ifrom 
De Pauw University, Greeneastle, Ind 

STAPFORD.HiB-Marla Brewster Brooks, 
educator, born in Westmoreland, N. H.. In 1H09. 
Her parents, of English origin, were enterprising 
and successful. Of their five daughters, all were 
married early, except Maria, who remained in 
school for thorough training. In 1833 she was 
invited by Rev. William Williams, whose wife was 
her friend, to go to Alabama as assistant teacher 
in the Alabama Female Institute. She became the 
centra] figure in that school and tau^l most suc- 
cessfully until-she became the wife of Prof Stafford, 
of Tuscaloosa. Prof. Stafford was a Nociv " 
Imian by birth anA edw:a,\l\t«\,a.vii\M.\iv^wJt 
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attainments admirably fitted him for a chair in the 
Alabama Stale University, where they remained 
twenty years, until Iliey were in\ilL'(l tii take charjje 




STANFORD. 

worldly affairs. Besides the gigantic endowment 
lo the university she has given bountifully to many 
charitable instilutions. In Albany the Children's 
Hospital was built from a gift of one-hundred- 
thousand dollars from her and is supported by an 
i.ndowment of one- hundred-thousand dollars more, 
riie kindergarten schools in San Francisco have. 
:iiM) received a gift of one-hundred-sixty-thousaM 
dollars from her. These are her public works o 
Lharity, done in remembrance of her son, but ho 
silent deeds of mercy are almost as grea 
.ihout which the world knows. Mrs. Stanford') 
■■xecutive abilitj' and capacity for business havfl 
bL-L'n manifested since the Senator's death, in iSo, 
She has endeavored lo carry out his every plan k . 
Ihe furtherance of the university. During the 
U'diuus lawsuit of iS^s and 1S96, which threatened 
lo involve the means her husband had left for the 
maintenance of the university, she sacrilicingty 
used her personal nieans to help over until th( 
suit was gained. 

STANTON, Mtb. Elteabeth Cady, reformer 
■ind philanlhropist, born in Johnstown. N. Y., lalti 
November. iSrs. She is the daughter of the late 
Judge Daniel Cady and Margaret Livingston Cady. 
She took the course in the academy in Johnstowo^ 
jind then went to Mrs. Fmma VVillard's seminary, 
ui Troy, N. V., where she was graduated in 1833. 
She had, in her youth, in her father's law of5c^. 
heard much talk ol the injustice of the laWBj aa( 
■jhe early learned to rebel against Ihe inequity of 
\3w, which seemed to her made only for men. 
Ill childhood she even went so lar as to hunt up 
unjust laws, with the aid of the students in her 
i.ilhvr's ollice, und was preparing lo cut the obnoit- 



Stafford taught till 1872. , 
alone in 1S84 she went 
daughter in Danville, Ky. 
STANFORD, Mrs. Jane I,athrop, 
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until her marriage to Leiand Stanford, a yomii; 
man of great industry, courage and ambition, hiti 
without competency, so far as mere material |iri >- 
perityts concerned. During ihe earlier yiir- .-1 
struggle and varying fortune she proved hcrsi If .1 
true, devoted and faithful wife, Mrs. SL-uiinril'- 
social life began in 1861, when Mr. Stanford u.i< 
elected Governor of California. In 1874 Govf rm ir 
Stanford built a ma^ilicent home in San Fraiu i-,i 1., 
but during his closing years he and Mrs. Staii1"Til 
preferred " Palo Alto, their country seat, siiuii' d 
some thirty miles from San Francisco. TIhu.* 
they raised to the memory of their only child lU.ii 
seat of learning which bears the name " IIk 
Iceland Stanfordjunior University." In Octolirr, 
l8gi, its door^ were opened lo over four-huiulr'il 
students. In this memorial centered the iiii.r.-t 
of botli Senator and Mrs. Stanford. In .Jl ili' 
details incident to the completion of the unW: t-.\\\ 
Mrs. Stanford had a hand. Not a buildint: ^^.j-, 
erected without the plans being submitted first li 1 
her, and their interior arrangement, decoration aiid 
furnishing have been executed under her imme- 
diate supervision. She has erected, at her own 
individual expense, a museum which will contain 
works of art and a collection of curios gathered by 

her son during his tours in foreign lands. Senator would put an end to them. She soon 
Stanford gave his wife his closest confidence in all the abolition of inequitable laws could 
busuiesn matters, whether political or hnancialishe simply achieved. She learned l.Hiin 
I consequently a wfde range of experienoj^^aBi-^S^ "'^"'^ '" ^P""^ ''^ ^^'^ ^ 
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Kwas disappointed in her ambition to enter Union held. Mrs. Stanton was the chief agent in calling 
fCollege, where her brother was graduated jusl that convention. She received and cared lor the 
¥ before his death. Her life in Mrs. Willard's sem- visitors, she wrote the resolutions and declaration 
I tnary lor two years was made dreary through her ot aims, and she had the satisfaction of knowing 
' that the convention, ridiculed Ihrouglioiit the 

Union, was the starting point of the woman's rights 
movement, which is now no longer a subject of 
ridicule. Judge Cady, hearing iTiat his daughter 
was the author of the audacious resolution, " Thnt 
it is the duty of the women of this country to secure 
to themselves their sacred right to the elective 
Iranchise," imagined that she had gone crary, and 
he journeyed from Johnstown to Seneca Falls to 
learn whether or not her brilliant mind had lost its 
balance. He tried to reason her out of her posi- 
tion, but she remained unshaken in her faith that 
her position was right. Since that convention she 
has neen one ol the leaders of the women of the 
United Stales. In 1853, in Cleveland, Ohio, in the 
woman's rights convention, Lucrctia Molt, who 
had tried to persuade Mrs. Stanton not to force the 
franchise clause in the Seneca Falls convention, 
proposed its adoption, as a ^tling honor to Mrs. 
Stanton. In 1854 Mrs. Stanton addressed the New 
York legislature on the rights of married women, 
and, in i860, in advocacy of divorce for drunken- 
ness. In 1S67 she spoke before the legblaiure and 
the constitutional convention of New York, main- 
taining that, during the revision of its constitution, 
the State was resolved into its original elements, 
and that citizens of both sexes, therefore, had a 
right to vote for members of the convention. In 
Kansas, in 1S67. and Michigan, in 1S74, when those 
States were submitting the woman-suffrage que.'i- 
lion 1(1 the people, she ranvassed the States and 



disappoinlmeiit and surrow over not being a boj , 
She was full of mischief in school, and many of her 
pranks are told by the survivors of her class. 
While in Troy she heard a sermon preached bv 
Charles G. Finney, ex-presldent of Oberliii 
College, which had an evil effect on her. Shi' 
became nervous, convinced that she was doomed 
to etemiil punishment, and finally grew so ill th.'ii 
she was forced to leave the seminary. Aftir 
jtecovering from the prostration incident to th^it 
^Vhock, she joined the Johnstown church, but was 
^ever contented or happy in its gloomy faith. 
ihe remained seven years in Johnstown, readinj; 
md riding, studying law, painting and drawiiia, 
fler studies in law have since served her well in 
ler struggles for reform. In 1839 she met Heiin 
Irewster Stanton, the anti-slavery orator, journiil- 
ist and author, and in 1840 they were married. 
They went on a trip to London, Eng. Mrs, Stanton 
had been appointed a delegate to the World's 
Anti-Slavery Convention in t^at city. There she 
met Lucretia Mott, with whom she signed the first 
call for a woman's rights convention. On th^^i 
Lucretia Mott, Sarah Pugh, Emily Wins 
ow, Abby Kimber, Mary Grew and Anne Greem 
Phillips, after spending their lives in anti-slaver\ 
mrk and traveling three-thousand miles to attend 
the convention, found themselves excluded from 
the meeting, because they were women. Return- 
ing to the United States, Mr. and Mre. Stanton 
lettled in Boston. Mass., where Mr. Stanton prac- 
iced law. The Boston climate proved tixi harsh 
or him and thev removed to Seneca Falls, N. Y. she served^ 
!n that town, on igth and loth July, 1848, in the of 
"Vesleyan Chapel, the first assemblage known 
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I candidate for vide. A few years ago she published ' Tom Tits 
and Other Bits," which has reached a second 
edition. Her hymns have been published in sev*ri 
Stinday-school and devotional bixiks. She removed 
iitiin Titusville several years ago to accept the 
siilierintendencj' of the Western New York Home 
iipr FriendleSJi Children. Lately she has entw>d 
M|).>n the work of a deaconess in the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church. 

STARR, Hiss Blita Ellen, poet, author 
Hid nrl critic, liom in Duerfield, Mass.; sgth 
Auyust, 1814. While living in Philadclphtn she 
inihlished some of her earlier pisems. In 1867 she 
inililished a volume of poetry, and soon after she 
liruught out her two i>ooks, " Pntron Snints." In 
iS;5 she went to Europe, where .she remained for 
-iiirne time, and on her return she publi^ed her>rt 
Mork, "Pilgrims and Shrines," which, with hi " 
' ' Patron Saints," has been widely read. In 18I 
;. he published a collection of her poems, " Son| 
iif n Lifetime." and in 1890, "A I.ong-Delnyc 
TiilniiL- 1.1 K^ilii 11,1 <.i Castile, as Co- Discoverer < 
AmLrJiM," Tli.it ii.i^ been followed by "Chris 
ni.i'niKli-," ■■ rhri-.ii,Lii Art in Our Own Age." «ti 
■'Uli.ii Wi. SiL.' i;itlcd in art and poelr^-. h< 
LliiL-.it;o himiK is a itiiler of art and ednalion 

STBARNS, Mrs. Betsey Ann, invcmlor, 
horn in Cornish. N. H., iglh June. 1830. f" 
iii^iiden name was Coward, and when fourteen 
iHc.ime a weaver in a mill in Nashua, Savine her 
piiiiikn ■.Ik- attended the schools in Meriden, N, H. 
Aiu] '-;|iriii;.;ricld, Vt. She laught for several yean 
III. M li .iriK-il tailoring. She became the wile 
". Steams, of Acton, Mass.. sih jum^ 



I 1S69 her dress-culling ir 



speech, free press, free men and free trade." 
In t868 "The Revolution " was started in New York 
Ciiv, and Mrs. Stanton became the editor, assisted 
- by {"nrker Fillsbury. The publisher was SiLsan H. 
Anthony. She is joint author of " The Hislorj- of 
Woman Suffrage." of which the first and second 
volumes were published in 18S0 in New ^'ork Cicj. 
and the third volume in 1886 in Rochester. N. Y. 
Her family consists of live sons and two daughters, 
all of whom are living und some are gifted and 
tnmous. Her latest work has been the " Woman's 
Rible." a unique revision of the Scriptures from 
the standpoint of woman's recognition. 

STAREB7, Hiss Jennie O., journalist, 
bom in Detroit, Mich., 39th July, 1863. She is the 
vouuKest daughter of the lali? Henry Slarkey, 
iif Detroit, Beginning work on the Detroit "Free 
Press," editing the pu^/le column, she steadily 
advanced, soon being made editor of a depart- 
ment known as " The Household," later of " Fair 
Woman's World," "The Letter Bos" and "The 
Sunday Breakfast Table." She was the first 
woman in Detroit to adopt joumalisin as a pro- 
fession. She was one of the charter niemlivrs of 
the Woman's Press Club of Michigan, and has 
contributed much to the success of its meetings. 

STARKWEATHER, UIss AmeUa Hi- 
netvEi educator and author, was bom in Slark- 
villc, t.)wn of Stark. HcrkinuT county. N. V- Her 
first poem was puhlishtd in the " ProBres,sive 

llntavian," and many poems have followed in , 
\iirrous periixlicals. After some years spent in from the Ma.ssachu setts Mechanical Assodation ' 
successful leaching in New York she removed to a silver medal and diploma. It next received il 
Pt-nnsylinnia and nccppled a position in the pri- liighest award in the Centennial Exposition 
... ' i^miyic.KlK^ jrf Tins- Philadelphia, in 1876. The ti^t year the Amojcaa I 



Institute, New York, awarded it a special medal for 
excellence, and in 1878 the Massacliusetls Mechani- 
cal Association iiivatdtd its second medal for an 
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a school paper, which she edited for a year. 
age of fourteen. At lifleen she served as presJdenti 
of an industrious literary society of girls. At sis- 
leen she had the good fortune to attend a national 
woman's rights convention, held In Cleveland, 
Ohio. Inspired by the eloquence of Lucretia Mott, 
Lucy Stone and others to do her part toward secur- 
ing a hicher education for uomen, she left the 
Cleveland high school three years later, an" 
rtlurned to Ann Arbor to prepare, with others, fc 
the classical course of the State University. Mi( 
Burner succeeded in finding a dozen young wome 
who could and would make with her the first 
application to the regents for admission. The 
reply given them was that " It seems inexpedienti 
at present, forthe University to admit ladies." "" — 
discussion thus aroused in 1858 never ceased 
young women were admitted in 1869. In the mean' 
time she had accepted, for a year, a position 
preceptress and teacher of Greek and Latin in 
academy for girls and boys, and made 
.application. Receiving the same answer 
she entered and soon was graduated in the Stal 
Normal School. After spending six moaths ' 

native city, she returned to Michigan and b 

ihe wife of Lieutenant Ozora P. Steams, a. youi 
man who had won her heart, five years ifefori 
by advocating justice for women. As he was ll 
the army, she after marriage, served one j^r as prt 
ceplress in a seminary for young women in Monn — 
Mich, Her husband, having obtained a position 
stalT duty in St. Paul, Minn., wished her lo 1 
with him until he was sent south, after whii 
she returned to her home in Detroit, Mich.) 
iRht to 
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Boston Dresscultiiig School and several other 
branch schools in other States, so that now the 
Steam's tailor method for cutting ladies' and 
children's garments has become a household word, 

8TBARN8, Htb. NelUe George, artist, 
bom in Warner. N. H., 10th July, 1855. She is 
the daughter of Oilman C. and Nancy B, George, 
and wife of Geoi^e Frederick Stearns. She 
inherited from her mother a decided inclination 
toward art, even in her childhood. From her 
father she inherits poetic talents. Sketching was 
her constant amusement. Her parents early 
engaged art tutors for her in her own home. She 
was graduated with high honors in one of the best 
institutions of learning. After leaving school she 
taught for several years. She took a thorough course 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and later 
studied portrait painting with Monsieur Emllie 
Lonigo. She has wide knowledge of technique. Her 
painting of "The Great Red Pipe Stone Quarry," a 
scene immortalized in Longfellow's "Hiawatha." 
was exhibited in the New Orleans World's Expo- 
sition in 18S4. She most delights in painting the 
human face and form. Her home and studio are 
in Boston, and her time is spent in teaching art in 
its various branches. Her summers are devoted 
to classes throughout the New England St.iles. 
During the season of iSgi she had charge of the art 
departcnent in the East Epping, Chautauqua 
Assembly, N. H. 

STEARNS. Urs. Sarah BtUKer, woman 
suffragist and reformer, bom in New York City, 
30th November, 1836. She went with her parents 
lo Ann Arbor. Mich,, in 1843, Being a thoughtful 
chi/d, she early fell the injustice of excluding girls 
'--■o the Stale University. Of this she took note in 




lectures upon the Soldiers" Aid Societies .tod 
the Sanitary Commission. While in Boston, 
Mass,, the Parker Fratemity invited her to a' 
a lecture upon the ' ' Wrongs of Women a 
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Redress." That she repeated in some of the sub- the earliest anti-slavery societies. Their moral and 
urbantowns. While wailing for her husband to be intellectual life was devoled to emancipation, total 
relieved from service, after the close of the war, abstinence and moral reforms. Catharine was 
I she tauglil the Fretdmen where Colonel Steams educated tor the most part in the select schools of 
Rochester, but enjoyed the advantages of an excel- 
lent Friends' boarding-school in a near town for 
six months of her lifleenlh year. She afterwards 
taught her brothers and several neighbors' children 
in her home. She was requested to go before the 
board of examiners, that the peopleofthe neighbor- 
hood might draw tlie school monej'stoeducate their 
children. Receiving a certificate, she took charge 
of the first pubhe school in the ninth ward of Roch- 
ester. Her first reform work was in gathering 
names to anti-slai'ery petitions, between her twelfth 
and fifteenth years. For several years before and 
afler marriage she was secretary of a woman's anti- 
slavery society. When she was fifteen years of age. 
Pollard and Wright, from Baltimore, total abstinence 
Washington! a ns, held meetings and circulated the 
pledge in Rochester, and from that date her mother 
banished all wines from her house. A lew yeare 
later Miss Fish and her sister kepit on the parlor 
table an anli-tobacco pledge, to which they secured 
the names of young men. She became the ivife of 
Giles B. Stebbins in August, 1846. She attended 
the first woman 's rights convention in Seneca Falls, 
N. v., in 184S. She spoke a few words in the 
convention and contributed a resolution in honor 
of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. The resolution was 
passed the next week in Rochester. She was one 
"f the secretaries of the Rochester convention. 
While in Milwaukee, Wis., in 1849 and 1830, she 
published her first letter, in the " Free Democrat," 
in protest against the subordinate position of 
'i.>ui..-ii. T\k kllerwa^ nitich discussed. In the 



was stationed. She was always busy. Even afler 
Koing to housekeeping in Rochester. Minn., she 
KHind time to lecture before the institutes upon 
primary teachinf;. moral instruction in the schools. 
and kindred subjects, and was fond of writing for 
the press upon educational topics. She helped to 
BTomote benevolent work, by her lectures upon 

'Woman and Home," " Woman and the Repub- 
,Sc," and other subjects. Colonel and Mrs. Steams 
linoved to Duluth, Minn, in the spring of 1S7]. 
■Akx which time she has indulged less her fondness 
(for study and literary work, and has become known 
ns a woman of varied philanthropies. For three 
iwars she served as a member of the Duluth school 
ooard, She was for several years vice-president 
fcr Minnesota of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women. She served four years as 
ftresident of a society for the maintenance of a 
temporary home for needy women and children. 
As a white-ribbon er and a suffragist she was often 
a delegate to their Slate annual meetings. She was 
for many years vice-president for Minnesota o[ 
die National Woman Suffrage Association, and she 
* iped to organize the state societjf and some local 
. She was for two years president of the State 
■Ay, and is now president of the Duluth Suffrage 
Circle- 

8TBBBIHS, Hre. Catharine A. F.. re- 
former, horn in Farmington. near Canandaigua, 
N.Y,, 17th August, 1823. Her father. Benjamin Fish, 
and her mother, Sarah D. Bills, were of the Society 
of Friends, the former of Rhode Island and the 
fatter of New jersey Both families removed t 

western New York atiout 1816. Theywei_ .._ 

cts When Catharine was live year^ old, her family conduct of war-meetings and of the « 
wenttoRochester, N.Y. Herparentshelpedtoform men and methods, and UT^vi^'CKa.x x 





early part of the Rebellion shi 
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put upon "Freedom" and less upon "Union." 
She visited the camps, when men were to be sent 
forward, and wrote letters to officers, su^esting 
what duties were likely to be overlooked. She 
occasionally oi^anized both anti-slavery and wci- 
man-suHrage societies in southern New York and 
Michigan, and worked in aid societies in both 
States, and in i36i and iS6,i entered zealously into 
(len, Fisk's work for clothing the refugees on the 
Mississippi and west of it. During winters spent in 
Washington, and since iR69the yearr) in Detroit. 
Mich., one of her methods to further woman suffrage 
has been to write articles for the press and have 
slips struck ut) for distribution, and <it other times 
to have able ni^uments of distinguished advocates 
put in that form for circulation in letters and mi-et- 
iivgs. She h.-is always been an active member 
of the National Woman SutlVage Associiitioii from 
its beginning, and wiismost of the limeon its execu- 
tive Iwiird, proposing m.iny measures, and taking 
pjirt in hearings before judicinn' coniitiittees of the 
I-iouse of Kepreseiitativi-s and other bodies, and 
has ripciiledly written letters tii National nominat- 
ing conventions in behalf of the et[Ual npresenta- 
tiun of women in the Stnte. She is also identilied 
with the Association for the A<lvanceine[it of 
Women, and sij^ned the call for its first meeting. 

STEEIiEi Hrs. Esther B., author, born in 
Lj-sandcr, N. Y., 4tli August. 1.S.15. She is the 
d.iughter of Rev. ("ranlm.r Ilnkir. a distinguished 




niinisler cif the N<irthern New York .Methodist 
Hlii.-ico|ial Conference. Kruui 1.S46 ti. 1851 Miss 
Hiikrr studied in Mexico Aoidemy and Fallcy Sem- 
inary, N. W , where her talent as a writer attracted 
the attetitiiin of all litT t<Mi lit-rs, but no published 
literary cllbrts niiirk thai period of her life. Dur- 
ing those ycani her imagination anil aspirations 
found expression in music. In 1857 i;he was iu- 
slaMed as musii: tcacluT in Mexico Academy, 
u/iit/iir the in:tt ye.ir went J. Domian Steele as 



her. In iSsp they were married. The first years 
of their married life were broken into b^ the Civil 
War, wlu-n, res[)onding to the call of his countr>-, 
Mr. Steele entered the service in command of a 
conipauy he had raised. A wound received in the 
battle of Fair Oaks and long illness of camp- 
fever incapacitated him for further military service, 
and he resumed his profession .-ts educator, (irst in 
Newark, N. Y., and afteruard in Elmira, N. V. In 
1857 there was among teachers an urgent call for 
briefscientific text-books, and Dr. Steele was invited 
to pre[iare a book oil chemistry. From his study in 
MImira then l>ef,'an to issue that series of school 
books which is knowi) throughout the United 
Stales. Mow much their great success is due to 
Mrs. Steele it is impossible to estimate. In a per- 
sonal reminiscence, written Just before his death. 
Dr. Steele says: " My wife came at once into full 
accord with all my jilaiis; she aided me by her 
service, cheered nic by her hopefulness and mciged 
her life in mine. Looking b.ick upon the past, I 
harilly know where hur work ended and mine be- 

f;an, so perfi-cily have they blended." Inspired 
>y the success in the sciences, text-books on 
history, Mrs. Steele's favorite study, were next 
planned. During the years that followed four 
journeys were made to Europe, in order to collect 
the best and newest infonnatiou on the subjects in 
liand. Libraries were ransacked in London, Paris 
and Berlin, distinguished educators interviewed, 
and methods tesleJ. Fourteen months werespent 
in close study within the British Museum. Pei^ 
vaded by the one idt-a of rendering a la.sting sei^ 
vice to education, husband and wife, aiding, en- 
couraging and counseling each other, returned to 
their study in Elmira, laden with their rich spoils, 
to wi-ave the threads so laboriously gatheretl into 
the web tliey had planned. Their coiiscicnti'ius 
literary work was successful. The books that 
issued from that workshop were original in plan 
and execution. They uere called the Barnes 
Itrief Hisliiries, so named from the publishers, 
A. S. Bamt'S & Co., New York, as at that time Dr. 
Steele prelcrred liiat his nanie should be attached 
only to tlie sciences. The historical series in- 
cludes "United Stales" 118711, " France" 11S7S', 
'■ Ancient Peoples " ( 18S1 1, " Media;val and 
Modern Pi-iiplcs" (18831, "General Historv" 
(1883), "Greece" (1K83), and "Rome" ii«*5i. 
The l.ist two boi.iks were jirepared for the Chau- 
tjiiKiua Course. In 1876a kirge " Popular Hisloryof 
the b'nited States" w;is issued. In the preiiaralion 
of thi'se histories Mrs. Steele had entire chaige of 
the seirtions on civilization and of the biographical 
notes. In 18M6 Professnr Steele died. The entire 
management of the iNioks then fell upon her, 
demanding her time, her heart, her brain. Since 
that time, many of the books have tieen revised 
under her sui)er\-isiun. In recognition of her in- 
tellectual ntt'iininents, the Syracuse University con- 
ferred u[iiin her, in 1891, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Literature. Mrs. Steele's generosity b 
continually drawn upon by her sympathy widi 
every noble pniject. Among the public benevo- 
lences which have absorbed large sums of money 
may lie meiitiiiiu'd the Steele Memorial Library <n 
Elmira. and the physical r.ibinet connected with 
tliej. riomian Sti«le Chair of Theistic Science in 
Syracuse University. 

STBBIrE, Urs. Sowena Oranlce, journalist 
and author, boni in (iosheii, Uraiigc county, N. Y., 
mil June, i8i4. f>l>e is the second daughter of 
Harry and Julie Gr.innis.s. At an eaiiy age she 
showed talent for com|Kwitiun, but, being of an 
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extremely sensitive nature, her efforts were burned 
as soon as wrilten. I n 1856 she went to Califomiii. 
Through the force of circumstances she was com- 
pelled to offer her stories and sketches to the 



I 




in local papers about six vears ag;o. and her work 
at once attracted attention by its finish and mastery 
of form, as well as by its spirit and sentiment. She 
has contributed prose sketches to the local press, 
and has been 3 contributor to "St. Nicholas," ihe 
Boston "Transcript," the Indianapolis "Journal " 
and other periodicals. Poems from her pen have 
appeared in various collections, but she has never 
published a volume of her work. In her Lafayette 
home she is the center of a large circle of cultured 
persons. 

ST^INER, Hiss Emma R., musical com- 
poser and orchestral conductor, wns bora in Balti- 
more, Md. Her father, Colonel Frederick Steiner, 
was well known in commercial and military circles. 
She was a precocious musician, but her family did 
not encourage herin the developmentof her talents. 
The only instruction she ever received in music 
was a three-month course under Professor Frank 
Mitler. while she was a student in the Southern 
Institute. She is a self-educated musician. She 
went to Chicago and entered the chorus of an 
operatic companj-, and there she attracted the 
attention of E. Rice, who engaeed her as director 
in one of his companies in " loianthe." She con- 
ducted successfully in Boston, and later in Toronto, 
Canada, where she took the place of Harry Braham, 
who was taken ill. She succeeded in every attsmpt 
and was at once recognized as the possessor of all 
the qualities that make a successful orchestral con- 
ductor. Her ambition was next employed in the 
production of an opera of her own composition, 
and " Fieurelte" was there suit. She then drama- 
tized Tennyson's "Day Dream." She is engaged 
on several other operas, some of them of a higher 
grade. Four of her compositions xiere selerted by 
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.p.ipcrs and ma^azini-s, and in loss than two 
years llie name of Kowena Granice had become a 
household word in every town in the new State of 
California. The newspapers were loud in their 
praise of die simple home stories of the new Cali- 
fomia writer. In 1862 she. with her husband, 
Robert J. Steele, started the "Pioneer" newspaper 
Merced county, in the town of Snelling. They 
Ml TL-moved to Merced City, where the paper was 
enlarged. Mrs. Steele continued to act as associate 
f«ditor until 1S77, when the failing health of her 
""- nband compelled her to take entire charge, and 
seven yeai^ she was editor and proprietor. In 
1884, assisted by her son, she started a daily in 
connection with the weekly, in 1889 her husband 
died. After conducting successfully tne newspapei 
In^ness in the same county for twenty-eiglil years 
she sold ouL She has been married twice and 
has two sons, H. H. Granice and L. R. Steele, 
both journalists. She is stilt an active writer and 
worker in the temperance cause, and at present 
(1S9J) is editor and proprietor of the "Budget." 
in l.odi. Cal- 

8TBIN, HlBB Evaleen, poet, was bom in 
Lafayette, Ind., and has passed her whole life in 
that city. She received a liberal education and at 
an early age showed her poetic talents. Her father, 
the late John A. Stein, was a brilliant lawyer and .1 
writer of meritorious verse and prose, and he 
directed her studies and reading so as to develon 
the talents which he discovered in her. Her train- 
ing inclnded art. and she has won a reputation as 
'~ artist of exceptional merit. She has done much 
rative work for Chicago and New York socie- 
and recently she took an art-course in the 
Art Institute. She began to publish poems 





Theodore Thomas, lo be played in the Columbian 
Exposition in 1803. These are "1 Envy the Rose," 
"Tecolod," a \fexican love-song, a "VValti Song" 
from "Fleurette." and an o^^aJW. '" < 
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for principals and choruses with full orchestral contralto at exceptional strength, volume and 
accompaniment. She is recognized ns a composer purity of tone, and she has a ranee quite unusual 
of j^eat merit, a conductor of much ability and a with contraltos. In 1873 shi.- made her d^but in 
musician whose abilities are marked in every branch Covtnt Garden, London, Eng., in a concert given 
of the art. Her home is in New York City. 

STEFHIEN, Mrs. SliKabetH WlllisBon, 
author, bom in Marengo county, near Mobile, Ala., 
list March, 1856. Her niaidi-n luime was Willis- 
son. Her paternal ancestry is English, and some 
of them were noted figures of liie Revolutionary 
period. Her mothi-r's family is of Hu^eiiDt de- 
scent, and the name of Manon is conspicuous on 
their family tree, Thomas Gaillard, her maternal 
(^andfather, ranked hif:h as an ecclesiastical histo- 
rian. Her grandmother. Mrs. Willisson, was an 
intellectual woman, who fostered the little girl's 
love for hooks and cultivated her intellect. Eliza- 
btth grew up in the (I'orld of hooks, writing stories 
and verses. Her mother, Mrs. M. Gaillard Sprat- 
ley, is an authiir and juint worker with Mrs. Stephen 
in "The Confessions of Two." Her lit-ld of u.se- 
fulness widened witli her marriage, in 1888, to W. 
O. Stephen, an able PrLiibyterian clergyman. She 
takes an active interest in her husband's work 
and in all rell;;ious progress. Her home is in 
Rockport, Ind. Hit married life is a happy one, 
and one cliiki, Walti-r U'illissnn. hlesses their 





under the direction of Sir Julius Renedict. In 1S74 
she san^ before Uucen Victoria in Osborne Palace. 
Her training has been r>n Itiilian methods, but she 
admires the German schorjl of singing. She sang 
l>efore the Kmperor and i-^inpress of Germany, In 
1874 she became the wife of jiiliii Muckinlay. Her 
ha-iband is a Scotch- American of musical tastes. 
Their family consists of three children. Her home 
is In !-ondon. 

STBTENS^ Mrs. Alzina ParBons, industrial 
reformer, bom in I'arsonsfield, Me., 17th May. r"- 



. ;-■ of the representative wi 
order of the KnigliLt of l.alHir, and her history 
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unii>n. Reside the ni'vel. "The Confessions of 
Two." she h:is written much, both in piwse and 
verse, fur varions ticu-spapers and periodicals. 

STERLING, Ume. Antoinette, sin^^-er, was 
burn in Sli-rliiiKville. lellitsim c.nnilv. N. Y. She 
is tile daughter uf lamts Slerlin;;. win. is descended 
(nmi ..Id English sli«:k. The first member of the 
f.imily ti.cimie t-. Ihe C.loni.-s wns Willi^im Urad- 
r.ird, who came in the Mavllower. .Atan eiirh-.n^e 
she showed i.ilent fur singing, and in 1862 she went 
lo New Y..rk Cilv, where siie sludi.fl with Abella. 
Ill iSfi, sii.- weTit t.. i:iir.Ji.e .mil sliidie<i with Mme. 
V.-irrli,si .wd Mine. Virdol- Garcia. Her voice is a 



in the labor movement in this country for the last 
twenty years. Her griindfnther was Colonel 
Thomas Parsons, who commanded a Ma-ssiichu- 
setts regiment in the Ctmtinentiil .Xrmy during the 
Revolutionary War. Her father was Enoch Par- 
sons, a soldier in the War .if 1812. while her two 
brothers ser\i-d in the late war in the Seventh Sew 
Hampshire Infaniry. Mrs. Stevens has fought the 
battle of life must liravelv. When but thirteen 
years of age, she be^^in self-support as a weaver 
in a cotton faclc)ry. At eighteen years oif age 
she had Uami.tl ihi! printer's trade, at which she 
continued until she [);i.sM.'d into other depart- 
ments of newspaper work. She has been com- 
positor, proof-readi/r. corres;x)ndent and editor, 
and in all of these |>i)sitions hits done well, but it is 
in the lalMjr movement she has attracted public 
atleiiiiun. In 1877 she organized Ihe Working 
Woman's Union, No, 1, of Chicago, and wasitslirst 
president. Removing from that city to Toledo, 
Ohio, she threw herself into the movement there 
and was soon one of the leading sjHrits of the 



Knights of I^abor. She was again instrumental in 
organizing a woman's society, the Joan of Arc 
AMcmbly Knights of Labor, and was its first master 
worltman and a delegate from that body to the dis- 
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Corps of Engineers. He traveled extensively and 
she always accompanied him, gaining wide knowl- 
edge of the world. He died abroad some yeais 
ago while building railroads. When he died, he 
left her in straitened circumstances, with two chil- 
dren dependent upon her for support She applied 
for a government position in Washington. She 
says of her entrance in that field: "I came to 
Washington with only one letter of introduction in 
my pocket That was to the Postmaster-General 
from the then district attorney of Baltimore, and a 
note from Mrs. Gen. Grant. The Postmaster-Gen- 
era] turned my case over to the then Commissioner 
of Patents, Gen. Leggett, who gave me a place in 
the drafting oDice. but. upon Its being made known 
that I was a fluent French and Spanish scholar, I 
was often called upon to translate, and finally they 
placed me at a separate desk and kept me at that 
during the whole Grant regime, giving me only 
translating to do. Indeed. 1 may be said to have 
inaugurated the desk of 'Scienlific Translations* in 
the Patent Office. When Mr. Hayes came in, Mr. 
Schurz. Secretary of the Interior, put in a requisi- 
tion for a 'new translator.' My salary had been 
fi.ooo, but the desk becoming a permanency, the 
salary was rated at (1,600, and Schurz, without 
ceremony, put in one of his poliiical friends, trans- 
ferring me to another place as correspondent, at 
{1,100. My friends were indignant, since I had 
done the work of organizing that desk, and. acting 
on their advice. 1 resigned, but was immediately 
reappointed in the agricultural department I was 
the assistant of Mr. Russell, the librarian. His 
health soon failing, I was promoted, on his retire- 
ment, to the office of librarian." Mrs, Stevens in 
time past uielded a ready and facile pen. She is a 



financial secretary. ,.. ,„j_ 

IS elected district master workman, becoming 
the chief officer of a district of twenly-two local 
assemblies of knights. She has represenled the 
district in the general assemblies of the order in 
Ihe conventions held in Atlanta, Ga.. Denver, 
Col., Indianapolis, Ind., and Toledo, Ohio. She 
represented tne labor organizations of northwest- 
em Ohio in the National Industrial Conference in 
St Louis, Mo., in Feburary, 1893, and in the Omaha 
convention of the People's Party, July, 1891. She 
is an ardent advocate of equal suffrage, an untiring 
worker, a clear, incisive speaker and a capable 
organizer. She has been appointed upon the 
Women's Auxiliary Committee to the World's Fair 
Labor Congress. For several years she held a 
position on the editorial staff of the Toledo " Bee." 
She is now half owner and editor of the "Van- 
guard," a paper published in Chicago in the inter- 
ests of economic and industrial reforms through 
political action. 

STBVISMS, Hn. ^. H., librarian, was born 
in Louisiana. Her maiden name was Hebert, and 
her family was of distinguished French Huguenot 
blood. She was educated by private tutors and in 
the seminaries in New Orieans. Her education is 
thorough and extensive, and she is master of both 
French and Spanish, to which fact she owes her 
success in her present arduous position as librarian 
of the agricultural department, Washington, D. C, 
which she has held smce 1S77. She is the widow 
erf a West Point officer who filled many prominent 
positions during bis lifetime as a member of the 




member of the Woman's National Press Assod»- 
tion of Washington, and is interested in tiiiatev«r 
will help woman onward professiooaJLti. ^A,'I^^■sH^fc- 
cess in net cMffipMiUEivis ^osv'ity 



STEVENS, Hrfl. Emily Pitt, educator a 
temperniite worker, went to San Francisco, C: 
in 1865, and her life has bct-n dtvulwl to edui 
tiunal nnd tcmpennce ivork on tlie P;icilic ro3 




id with her husband as president and herseiC ; 
., ofticer. In 1875 the old seamen's hospital w, 
n- donated by Congress to carry on the work, and 
,t the institution is now fimily established. She 
attended the Atlanta convention of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, as a delegate, atid 
is now one or the national organizers. 

STEVENS, Uts. LUlian M. N., tempei- 
ance lecturer and philanthropist, bom in Dover, 
Me.. istMarch. 1844. Herfatner, Nathaniel AtnK, 
»'as bum in Comville, Me., and was a Itaclier of 
cfHisidcrable reputation. Her mollier, Nancy 
I'ljwler Parsons Ames, was of Scotch descent una 
.1 i\oman of strong character. Mrs. Stevens tnhet- 
it'.d her father's teaching ability and her mother's 
i\i-futive power. When a child, she loved the 
iiinid.-i, ijuiet bunnls, a frt'e life and plenty of books. 
-IS r-,liii .ill ij ill \V.''-iliri>i>k Si-miTiiiry and 



'.'.LlM^ '"'ln'V.-.'sr"-^l''.-"'l>.'''.uu'c ll!e wife"Iff 
1.11,, o|- ll^LUiiK. Ml., ivl»>i.-,now a wholc- 
liii and s;tlt nicrcliaiit in Portland. They 
e child, Gertrude Mary, the wifeofWiUiar 
jr.. of Portland. Mrs. Stevens was among 
who heard the call from God tt "' " 

I ■ ■ ■■. Mi i^r.i, and was for the first tliree years it 
.1 .,'mI' ., .ind since 1S73 has been its president. 
^\i<: lij., iu! icn years been one of the secretanee of 
the National Woman's Christian Temper 
Union. She is corresponding secretary for Maine 
of the National Conference of Charities and CoT- 
of the Naliiinal Wom:in's 
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In 1865 she started an evening school for workin;; 

girls, by permission of the superintendent cl 

the city schools. The night school was popular 

and successful. During the first year the number 

of students grew to one-hundrea-6fty. Miss Pilt 

became the wife of A. K. Stevens in 1871, and her 

happiness in her domtrstic relations intensified her 

desire to aid the less fortunate. She organized the 

Woman's Cooperative Printing Association and 

edited the "Pioneer," awoman's paper produced 

entirely bv women, on the basis of equal pay for 

equal worK. Sh« was aided by prominent men in 

placingthe stock of thecompany, and through it she 

exercised ^eat influence in advancing the canst- nf 

woman in California, Ill-health forced her to sus- 
pend the paper. She is a gided orator, and slu- is 

known throughout California as an earnest tini; in - 

ance worker. Sheleadinthe defeat of the innunmis 

"Holland bill," which was drawn to fa.steii itn 

degradation of li(:ensed prostitution on Calii~or]ii.i 

She lectured for three years for the CoodTi;nipl.ir-. 

and was for two years grand vice-templar. ahi.i>s 

maintaining a full treasury and increasing tin. 

membership. Since the organization of 1!: 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union in C.iii 

fomia she has labored earnestly in that siki.i-, 

She has contributed to the columns of the " Bulk- 
tin," "Pharos" and "Pacific Enwgn," and h.i-. 

served as Slate lecturer. She joined the prulillii- 

tion patty in 1&S2, and she led the movemcni, in 

1888, to induce the Woman'sChristianTemper.ini :.■ . .-, 

Union to endorse that party. She is a member of 

the Presbyterian Church, and is active in the niisiiioncis of the World's Columbian Kxposibon. 

benevolent work done in the Silver Star House, in She is one of the founder of the Temporarv 1 
sewf/ijf-schooJs and in various societies. In 1^174 she Home fur Women and Children, near Portlana. j 
insiiiuied the Seamen's League in San Francisco, one of the trustees of the Maine Induatrial.S 





STEVENS. 

for Girls, and a co-worker with Neal Dow for the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. Her first attempt 
as a speaker was made in Old Orchard, Me., when 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union for the 
State was organized. Themovement fired her soul 
with zeal, and she threw her whole heart into re- 
form work. She has become widely known as an 
earnest lecturer and temperance advocate. Her 
utterances are dear and forcible and have done 
much fur the cause, not only in Maine, but also in 
many other States. As a piiilanthropist, she labors 
in a quiet way, doinj; a work known to cumpara- 
tivelv few, yet none the less noble. Slie is known 
and loved by many hearts in the lower as well as in 
the hi);her walks of life. I ler Justice is always 
tempered with mercy, and no one who appeals to 
her for assist-ince is t\ur liirned away empty- 
handed. Her ple:isant home in Strowi water, near 
Portland, has open duors f.ir Iliose in trouble, 

STEWART, Mrs. EUza Daniel, temper- 
ance reformer, known as " .\lotlier Stewart," born 
in Piketon, Ohio, 25th April, 1816. Her grand- 
father. Col. Gutherj-, a Revolutionary hero, moved 
to what was, in I79>*, the Northwest Turritorj', and 
settled on the banks of the Scioto, and on a part of 
his estate laid out the town where the future 
"Crusader" was bom. Her mother was a genlle, 
refined little woman nf superior mental ability. 
Her father, James Daniel, was a man of strong 
intellect and courtlji manners. From her maternal 
ancestor she inherited her fearlessness and hatred 
(rf wrong, and a determination to vindicate what 
she believed to be right at any cost, and from her 
lather, who was a soutliern gentleman in the sense 
used seventy-five years ago. she inherited her high 
sense of honor. These characteristics, toned and 
enriched by a religious temperament and a warm, 
genial nature, fitted her to be a leader in all move- 
ments whose purpose was the happiness and 
uplifting of humanity. Her child-life was shadowed 
at the age of three years by the loss of her mother. 
Before she had reached her twelfth year, her father 
died, and she was thrown upon her own resources, 
and prepared herself for teaching. At the a);e of 
fifteen wie made a profession of religion, and at 
once became prominent as an active worker in the 
church. At eighteen she began to teach and wjis 
thus enabled to continue her studies, and she took 
her place among the leaders of her profession in 
the State. After years of efficient work in her 
chosen field of labor, she was married, but her 
husband died a few months afterwards, and she 
resumed her work as a teacher. Some years later 
she agkin took upon herself the duties of wife and 
the care of home. In 1858 she became a charter 
member of a Good Templar Lodge organized in 
her town, and she has always been a warm advo- 
cate of the order. About that time she delivered 
her 6tst. public temperance address, before a Band 
of Hope in Pomeroy, Ohio, and continued there- 
after to agitate the temperance question with voice 
and pen. When the booming of cannon upon 
Sumter was heard, she devoted her time to 
gathering and forwarding supplies to the field and 
hospital. At length she went south and visitetl 
the soldiers in the hospitals. From them she 
received the name "Mother" that she wears as a 
coronal, and by which she will be known in history. 
The war ended and the soldiers returned, many of 
thietn with the appetite for drink, and everywhere 
was the open saloon to entrap and lead them to 
destruction. Her heart wasstirred as never before, 
because of the ruin wrought upon her "soldier 
boys " through the drink curse, and she tried to 
awaken the Christian people to the fact that they 
were fostering a foe even worse than the one the 



soldiers had conquered by force of artns. The 
subject of woman's enfranchisement early claimed 
her attention and received her full endorsement. 
Removing to Springfield, Ohio, her present home, 
she condnued to agitate those subjects from the 
platform and with her ever vigorous pen. She 
Oi^nized and was made president of the first 
woman suffrage association formed in her city. 
On isnd January, 1871, she delivered a lecture on 
temperance, in Springfield, which was her first step 
in the "Cnisade" movement. Two days later a 
drunkard's wife prosecuted a saloon-keeper under 
the Adair Law, and Mother Stewart, going into the 
court-room, was persuaded by the attorney to make 
the opening plea to the jury, and to the consterna- 
tion of the hquor fraternity, for it is'as a test case, 
she won the suit. It created a sensation, and the 
press sent the news over the countr>-. Thereafter 
she was known to the dninkards' wives, if not as 
an attorney, at least as a true friend and sympa- 




thizer in their sorrows, and they sought her aid and 
counsel. Her next c;ise in court was on i6th 
October, 1873. A large number of prominent 
women accompanied her to the court-room. She 
made the opening charge to the jurj;, helped 
examine the witnesses, made the opening plea, 
and again won her case, amid great excitement and 
rejoicing. She had written an appeal to the women 
of Springfield and signed it "A Drunkard's Wife," 
which appeared in the daily papers during the prose- 
cution of the case, and served to intensify the 
interest already awakened. She also, with a dele- 
gadon of Christian women, carried a petition, 
signed by six-hundred women of the city, and 
presenter! it to the city council, appealing to them 
to pass, as they had the power to do, the McCon- 
nelsville Ordinance, a local option law. Next, by 
the help of the Ladies' Benevolent Society and the 
cooperation of the ministers of the city, a series of 
weekly mass-meetings was inaugurated, whicK te.^*. 
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the interest at white heat. Neighboring cities and 
towns caueht the enthusiasm, and calls began to 
reach Mother Stewart to "come and wake up the 
women." On 2nd December, 1873, she organized 
a Woman's League, as these organizations were at 
first called, in Osborne, Ohio. That was the first 
organization ever formed in what is known as 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union work. Soon 
after she went to a saloon in disguise on the Sab- 
bath, bought a glass of wine, ana had the proprie- 
tor prosecuted and fined for violating the Sunday 
ordinance. I'hat was an important move, because 
of the attention it called to the open saloon on the 
Sabbath. Then the world was startled by the 
uprising of the women all over the Slate in a "cru- 
sade" against the saloons, and Mother Stewart 
was kept busy in addressing immense audiences 
and organizing and leading out bands, through her 
own and other States. She was made president of 
the hrst local union of Springfield, formed 7th 
January, 1874. The first county union ever formed 
was organized in Springfield, 3rd April, 18^4, with 
Mother Stewart president. She thun organized her 
congri-ssional district, as the first in the work, and 
on I7lh June. 1874. the first State union was orean- 
ized ill her city, her enthusiastic labors throughout 
the State conlributin); largely to that result, and 
because of her very efficiint work, not only in her 
own, but other States, she was called the Loader of 
the Crusade, In the begirming of the work she 
declared fi>r legal prohibition, and took her stand 
with the parly which was working for that end, 
!n 1876 she visited Great Britiiin by invitation of 
the Good Templars, There she spent fi\'e months 
of almost incessant work, lecturing and organizing 
associations and prayer unions, and great interest 
was awakened throughout the kingdom, her work 
resulting in the organiz-ition of the British Women's 
Temperance Association, In 1878 she was called to 
Virginia, and there introduced the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union and the blue-ribbon work. 
Twoyearslatersheagain visited the South and intro- 
duced the Woman's Christian I'einperance Union 
work in several of the Southern Stati-s, organiz- 
s among both the white and the colored 
' ^erwork necessitated periods 
■otv -Meniurii-s of the Cru- 
d interesting history, and in 
prciKiring tor tliL- press lii-r "CrusiuUr in Great 
Itritain," an account of hi,r work in that counir>-. 
She was elected frali'rnal dekgnte from the 
National Woman's Chrisli;ni 'i'eiiiperance Union 
to the World's Right Worlhv Grand Lodge of 
GiH)d Templars, which met in i^diiihuri;, Scotland, 
in May, 1S91. In 1K9.5. I>y invilatiun of l.adv Henry 
Somerset, she again \isited England and iht: Con- 
tinent, lieing the <)l)served of all at the World's 
Wonuin's Chrisliaii Tfmppr;ince Convention in 
London. Young in liearl, she is passing her last 
years al Springfield, 

STIFLE, Hiss Hary laarram, temperance 
worker, born in West Chester. T'a , istjuly, 1854, 
and has always lived within a few squares of her 
present home. She is the oldest of the three 
daughters of Abram and Hannah Jcfferis Stille. 
She represents on the father's side the fifth gen- 
eration of the Philips family, who came to this 
country from Wales in 17.S5, and the members of 
which were noted for intellectual vigar. On her 
nwllier's side she is the st-venlh in aescent from 
George and Jane Chandler, who came to America 
in 1687 from Fngland. Her ancestors served with 
distinction in the Revolution, and her grandfather, 
josiah Phili[>s, was called out by President Wash- 
/«-f«n /o.wJii ■ 
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Hall Seminary, in the Borough, and was continued 
in Lewisburg Institute, now Bucknell University. 
From childhood she was associated with Sunday- 
school work, and for years was prominent in the 
primary department. She is a warm advocate of 
equal suffrage. She was the first woman appointed 
by the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society as super- 
intendent of woman's work. In JS89 she nad 
charge of the line art display in their fair in Phila- 
delphia. Without instructions from her predecessor, 
and under unfavorable circumstances, she worked 
the department up to such a condition as to win the 
commendation of the officers. Her systematic ar- 
rangements uud business ability gready contributed 
to the success of the exposition. By virtue of her 
ancestry Miss Stille is a memberof the Washington 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. The oreaniiation has been reconstructed 
recently, and sne was made a charter member. In 
May, 1S84, the first organization of the Woman's 



people. Age mid t 



sade," 
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Christian Teniparance Union was cITected in West 
Chester, and. having ever had the cause of temper- 
ance at heart, she at once identified herself wifli 
the work and has aKvays l)Fen a useful member 
She has ably tilled positions in the State and 
national divisions of the temperance work. In 16S9 
and 1890 she was actively engaged in the State 
head<|uarters. assisting in the great work of the State 
organization, and when the new State organ was 
pulilisheil, she held the pusition of treasurer as long 
as that office existed. The earty success of the 
venture was largely due to her efforts. She 
possisses a natural ability niid spedal baXe for 
journalism, but her home duties prevent her from 
time solely to that profes; ' 



1839. where her parents had gone to spund the ■ 
winter. Their home w.ts in St Andrews, the 
scene of John Knox's labors and the place when 



son of Andrew Stirling, of Drunipellier in Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, a gentleman of an old family, the 
name of which is Itnown in Scotch history. Her 
mother was Elizabeth Willing, daughter of Thomas 
Mayne Willing, of Philad^phia, Pa., a grand- 
daughter of the Thomas Willing who signed the 
American Declaration of Independence, and niece 
of Dorothy Willing, who previous to the war was 
married to Sir Walter Stiriing, Bart., so that her 
father and mother were second-cousins. Emma was 
the youngest of twelve children. Although in her 
childhood the family usually spent the winters in 
England, St. Andrews was their home, and, when 
Emma was nine years old, they lived there steadily, 
in one of the pre- Reformation houses, situated 
directly opposite the ruins of the cathedral, in the 
midst of the quarter of the town inhabited by the 
fishing population. To this she attributes her early 
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way or other became the business of my life. It. 
was, I can honestly say, my constant prayer to be 
shown what I could do; in short, it became a pa.ssion 
This craving, for I 
, to save and help poor 
ver ceased, never abated. 
im living in Nova Scotia 
acted al that time of my 
years old I hated plaii 
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developed love and compassion for jioor children, 
which was much aroused and sorely needed by 
those who lived on the other side of her garden walls. 
Truly the "fisher-folk" of those days on the east 
coast of Scotland were degraded, steeped in pov- 
erty, ignorance, dirt and whisky. At all events 
they drank, fought, swore and did everything that 
was shocking, and their poor children suffered 
accordingly. Miss Stirling saj-s: "Ever since I 
can remember the suffering and cries of these 
children, 'my neighbors,' were a great distress to 
me. 1 don't remember trying to do much for them 
until I was twelve years old, except to speak kindly 
to the least rough of the tribe, and an occasional 
small gift of anything I had to the little ones. We 
were not rich ourselves, I was called by the Lord 
at twelve years of age, and, being brought by Him 
from darkness to light, felt that I must try to do 
something for those He loved so well as the 
children. From that time to help them in some 



with me, part of my 
can call it nothing eh 
suffering children has n 
It is the reason why I 
to-day. To show how i 

life, when I was twelv. , _ .. _ .._ , 

sewing, but the necessities of my small neighbors 
were so apparent and pressing that I practiced it 
for their sake, and ere long came to love it." Hav- 
ing thus grown up among those children, she was 
asked, when about seventeen years old, to become 
a lady visitor in the fisher's school, close by. She 
accepted willingly and enjoyed her work heartily. 
After some years a secretary was required for the 
school, and she was chosen and worked hard for 
several years more. There were six-hundred chil- 
dren in the various departments. She had clothing 
clubs for girls and boys, a penny-bank for all, and a 
work society for old women. Besides all tiiis work, 
she had the care of keeping house for her mother, 
with whom she lived alone. In 1870 a great trial 
befell her. She slipped on the icy street, when on 
her rounds, and was so seriously hurt as to be an 
invalid for nearly six years, unable to walk. She 
became more an.\ious about saving children from 
accidents in conseguenee. About that time her 
mother died, and her old home was broken up. 
She went to live near I'ildinburg, and felt called 
on to open a day nurserj' in February, 1877, for the 
protection of the little ones whose mothers worked 
out Soon the homes grew out of th.it, until in 1886 
she had too many children to feed in Scotland, 
three-hundred everj' day. Being responsible fi)r 
the debt of the institution, she found her own means 
melting away, and she had to find some country 
whereTood w:is che.iper and openings more plenti- 
ful for poor children than in Scotland, and she 
went to Ni.va SciHia, where she settled on Hillfoot 
Farm, Aylesford, Kin;^ cuuiily. There she had a 
large house, and her heart h:is not grown smaller 
for poor children. 

STOCKSR, Miss Corinne, elocutionist and 
ioumalist, born in Oraiigehurg, S. C, 21st August, 
1871, but Atlanta, Ga., claims her by adoption and 
education. Miss Slocker's great- great- grandfather 
fought under La Fayette to sustain the independ- 
ence of the American colonies: her great-grand- 
father was prominent in the war of 1812, and her 
gt^ndfalber and father both lent their efforts to aid 
the Southern Confederacy. Her maternal descent 
is from the French Huguenot. At an early age 
Corinne showed a decided histrionic talent. In her 
ninth year she uon the I'eabody medal for elocu- 
tion in the Atlanta schools, over competitors aged 
from eight to twentv-five years. In 1S89 she was 
placed in the Cincinnati College of Music, where 
she made the most brilliant record in the history of 
the school, complelinp a four-year course in 
seven months. Prof Pinkley, the master of elocu- 
tion there, writes of her that among the thousands 
whom he has known and personally labored with 
he has found no one who gave surer promise of 
histrionic greatness. Her success as a parlor 
reader and as a teacher of elocution in the South 
has been pronounced. Her cla.sses were large, and 
she numbered among her pupils some who were 
themselves ambitious teachers, and as old again in 
years. Her repertoire compasses a wide range of 
literature, from Marie Stuart and Rosalind to Stuart 
Phelps-Ward's " Madonna of the Tubs " and 
Whitcomb Riley's baby-dialect rhymes. After the 
first year of leaching Miss Stocker gave up her 
classes and accepted a position <w. 'ive K■&».■c^». 
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"Journal," to do special work, in which line she general practice, but her sympathies were more 
has won great success. She continues her elocu- enlisted in the welfare of women and children 
tlonary studies and gives frequent parlnr readings, which led to the study of the vita) needs of both, 
8T0CKHAH, Hra. Alice Bunker, phy and uut of this sprang the most benelicent work of 
sician and author, bom in Ohio, 1833. Her her hfe, the wnting of "Tokology," a book on 

, which has been invaluable to thous- 




ands of women all over the civilized world. 
This book was published in Chicago in 1SS3, and 
has a constiinily increasing circulation and 
has beeti translated into the Swedish, German and 
Russian tongues. The Russian translation was 
made by Count Leo Tolstoi. In 1881 Dr. Stock- 
ham visited Sweden, Finland, Russia and Ger- 
many, during which time she became much 
interested in the Swt-dish handicraft slojd which 
forms a part of the education of the Swedish and 
Finnish yuulh. She perceived its value and how 
worthily it might serve to the same purpose in the 
schocils of her own country, and with the pnxnpC- 
ness and energy which so strongly mark her char- 
acier, she set al)oiit at onci- upon her return home 
to introduce that method of teaching into the public 
schools of Chicago, which, after some opposition, 
she succeeded in doing. In November, 1891, she 
startL-d on a trip arouiid the world, visiting India, 
China, Japan and some of the islands of the Pacific, 
giving much attention to the schools, kindergartens 
and the condition of the wocnen of those countries. 
There are few works of btnevolence in Chicago in 
which she has nut taken an active interest. Win- 
ning honor as a phj'sicinn is but one of many in dw 
life of this quiet, conctnlrated, jiurposeful woman. 
I'or many years she was an active member of the 
scK-iety for the rescue of unfortunate women, and of 
line to conduct nn industrial school for girls. She 
has been publicly identitied with the social puritjr 



ativfs aie ministers 
■il. When she was 
moved to Michigan, 
where thvy lived in a loj; c^ililn. aiuoiif; the Indians. 
She grew up out of doors and was a vicurous child. 
Advantages for education were limiteil, but she 
wiLs educated in (Jlivet Ciille>.'e, [Kiyint; her way by 
mnnual lat>cir an<l l>y teaching <hirin|; vacations. 
I'nq^-ssive theuricM m the art of heating interested 
and impressed Alice from hi-r earliest years. Her 
parent-s had adopted the Thonipsonian system, and 
m the new rouiitrj' treated thiir niiuhlwrs fcr miles 
around. The diMrti >r viirly showed the instincts of 
a nurse .mid. wh>*n yet a child, was called upon for 
night imd day iLursing, When she was about four- 
teen, hydrii|ialhy liiTame the watchword. Her 
jiiireuts es|H)Usid ihM uiw p.ilhy, and the period- 
icals and huoks te.iihiiig ii (;r('ally interesttd the 
girl. With almost litT tirsl i-arninjis she suliseribed 
for "Kowler'sW.iiLT Cure Jouriiiil.- Atlheageof 
eightei'n she niel Kmnia R. Co-.', a lawyer. Dis- 
satisfied with siliimlteiidiiui; as a profession, she 
iisk.'cl Mrs. Coe »hat she would advice for Ix-r life- 
work. -Why not slu.ly me<li.ine? Von have an 
r future llitre crerlainly 
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-iition of friends were sli;,'ht oltstacles, 
ti<lh iiirlhdav found her in the Fclictic 
" a;ioii(i.ili, the only college in the Wfst and i 
t- atliiiininfi w'liiK'ii. Only three or finit biAh 
; pruft 




■.iged i 



lan suiTrage work for many years, givinK 
: and money for their help and advance* 
VrofttWM'J'i ftvow^V.^ ■jiovi'^.a.W lines has her 
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acted upon. Her life is wrought of j^ood deeds, 
her theories are known by their practical applica- 
tion, and her charity is full of manifestation. Her 
home- is in F,v:inston. III. 

STODDARD, Hrs. Aaaa BlUabeth, jour- 
nalist niid aiiti-secrL't-society agitator, bom in 
Greenslwrci, Vi., lolh SeptemStr, 1851, Her 
father was David Rollins, of English descent. Her 
mother was a Thompson, a direct des<%ndant of 
the Scotch who setlltd in the viciiii^ of Plymouth, 
Mass. The family removed to Shumeld. Vl., when 
she was six years of age, and at eleven she was 
converted and joined the Free Baptist Church. 
Her parents then moved to Cambridge, Mass., 
where she had an excellent opportunity to gratify 
her love of books and study. Foremiist in Sab- 
bath-school and other church work, she was rec- 
Qgnheti as a leader amone her young associates. 
In 1880 she became the wife of John Tanner, Jr.. of 
Boston, an earnest Christian reformer and strongly 
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with pen and voice actively espoused that reform, 
organizing in different parts of the South Woman's 
Christian Temperance Unions and Bands of Hope. 
Having been located in Washington, D. C, for a 
year or more, she was led to establish a mission- 
school for colored children, to whom she taught the 
English branches, with the addition of an industrial 
department and a young ladies' class. A Sabbath- 
school was organized in connection with that work, 
with a system of house-to-house visitations, and a 
home for the needy and neglected children of that 
class was established, largely through her efforts. 
Since January, 1890, her residence has been in Bos- 
ton, Ma.ss. There her labors have been n 




opposed to secret orders. He died in September, 
iSS.i, and she wi'nl simth to enga^^e in Christian 
work. In December, ifWs, she became the wife of 
Rev. J. P. Stoddard, secretary- and general agent 
of the National Christian Association, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, 111. With her husband she 
has labored in several parts of the country along 
the lines of reforms. Always an advocate of tem- 

?:rance. she united at an early age with the Good 
emplars in Massachusetts, and occupied every 
chair given to w<»jien and became a member of the 
Grand Lodge. Finding that most of the time 
during the meetings was spent on trivial mattcri of 
a routine character, to the exclusion of practical, 
agK''C^'^ive work against the liquor traffic, she came 
to the conclusion that it w;i5 a hindrance rather 
than a help to true gospel temperance work She 
severed her connection with the order and gave 
her enen;ies to the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, which had Just come to the front She has 
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designed to encourage those who are opposed to 
secretism and to enlighten olhere as to the evils of 
the same. The firrancial responsibilities have rested 
entirely on her from its inception. She espouses 
the cause of woman suffrage and takes an interest 
in all the reforms of the day, believing that to 
oppose one evil to the neglect of others is not wise 
norChristi:in. 

STODDARD, Mrs. Elizabeth Barstow, 
author, born in Nliittapoisctt. .Mass., 6th May, 1823. 
Her maiden namt; was Elizabeth Barstow. She 
received a thorough education in various boarding- 
schools and in her school-daj^ showed her bent 
towards poetrj' and literature in general. In 1857 
she became thu wlf - of Richard 1 lenry Stoddard, 
the author. Soon after her marriage she began to 
publish poems In all the leading magazines, and 
ever since she has been a frequent contributor. 
Her verses are of a high order. She has written 
for intellectual readers "aloi.e. She has never col- 
lected the numerous poem? she has published in 
the periodicalSi although there are enough of them 
to fill a large voluinc. In addition to her poetical 
productions, she lias published three reniarkabic 
novels: "The Morgesoiis " (New York, 1862); 
"Two Men" (1S65), and "Temple HoiMe" 
(1867). Those books did not find a large sale 
when first published, but a second edition, pub- 
lished in i,S88. found a wider circle of reaOers. 
They are pictures -.tf New liriHlami scenery and 
character, and they will lu-reafter l>ccome standard 
works. In 1S74 she published "Lolly Dinks's 
Doings," a juvenile story, 

STOKES, Hiss Missouri H., temperance 
worker, born m Gordon couiiiy. Ga., ]4thJuly. 1838, 
in the old home of her maternal grandfather, 
Stevens, which had been occu|iied by the missiun- 
iiries to the Cherokee Indians. Her paternal 
grandfather, Stokes, was a nalix'e of Ireland, who 
fought on the sideof tlie Cflonies in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and at its close settled in South 
Carolina. His family was a large iiiie. The 
Stevenses were planters, and the Stokeses were 
professional men. Rev. William H. Stokes, a 
Baptist clergyman and an uncle of Miss Stokes, 
edited in 1834-1843 the first temperance paper ever 
published in the South. Her father wils a lawyer 
and in those pioneer daj-s was necessarily much 
away from home. He w;is killed in a railroad 
accident, while she was yet a child. She was 
tutored at home until she was thirteen years ^d, 
withtheexceptionof several years S[H.-nt ill Marietta, 
Ga. Her mother and her sister were her teacheis. 
The family moi'cd to Deciitur, Ga., where she 
attended the academy. She then became a pupil 
of Rev. John S. Wilson, principal of the Hannah 
More Female Seminary, from which institution she 
was graduated after a three-vear toiwifc vti "ioit 
rettulai coWe^e sViifiws. \v\ \*.v*, *«■ '^k^.'swir. ■». 
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i horn childhorid. and was early a 
and Sali^Kith-schrirjl worker. She 
inUfcst«d in fi^rci^n missions. Criim reading 
the life of the first -Mre. Juls^.n. Sht- sh.med an 
early likinj; for t^achin;;. .'ind after ffr^iduatinf;, in 
185H, she uught for sevi^ral yvm, in<:ludLng those 
fjf the Civil War. Her or.ly bn-thtr, Thomas J. 
Stokes, was kilkd in ih-: l.aitli; of Kranklin, Tenn, 
Her iwAh'-.t di';d vym aft-r t?)^ clific of the war. 
Ilcrwidowid -.i-.t'rr-in-liA' a-id littl-: nL[>hew were 
th<:n added to tli^ iioiis':h<,M, and she gladly 
devoted h-jtvilf to home d ;t:-:s. ab.indoninK all 
teachifiK for v:v:T.tl y-Mrs, :-\::-',iVn'^ a mii^ic class 
and a few pri vat': [lupil-,. In 117^ she t'j'^k charge 
of the d':[j;inm''nt of F.-:x'.'.~'n lit-rramre and of 
mental and mor^il vA-n--. W, iJ^ilf.n Colk-^'c, which 
she held till 1177- 111 I--. ;=:i'l i^m sh.; taiij^ht a 
small privaC; f.<-,-^A i:i .■^tla^j'a. (',:i.. and f'.r the 
next four y>:-irs -ii': wiis in 'har/': of thi; mission 
day s>;hfwl of th-: .Mari ;Ua Str.-;t .\L;tliodist Church, 
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workint; (::irii'r-,lly :iii<l sn'n:<-s'.fiilly in tliitt ri;al 
inissiiiniiry hi'ld. Sli<: w:is at lliu sanii: tiin<: iloiiig 
Koiid s.:rvir.- in ill.' U'-.in.Ln\ Chrisliaii Tt-mpura ncf 
Union, wlii'li sIj.- iol.ii-.l m Allaiita in 18S0. a 
nx'niliiT of 111'.- (irsl \ini..ii ori:;iiii;!id in (k-orRia. 
.She was i)i:i'l-- siipt.iry in rSM, and in iHUi shu 
WIS in.iili; I'Mrri'SuniKlin;: V'ir<'t:iry of till: Slalo 
Lmion..ri;ani/..''l lh.it y''.>r. Shr h.is l,i'idl>i>th those 
..llic-s .■v.r sin..-, Sh.- w-.rk.'d i-nlhnsiaslically in 
th''|;iHidi :njsi:, wriliiij; mil' li f< ir ti-nl|ii:ratlir(- |KL|MriTi, 
aiidshi' waslitry .iF'i ili'->|)i< i:il 'ii-ori;ia corri.s|Kin- 
d.-nt of thr ■■llniim Sin11.1l/' Sli'r t'Hik an a<:livi: 
iiart in Ihi- sIhi^kI- for tin- |ia-.-.a|;<' ofalixal 'iiition 
law ill (ii'oriiia, aiirl in tin- alfnipis ti.-i'i uri; frimi 
llii: Stall; li-KisLitiin- siifiililic 1' nijii'i.niie iiistriio 
lion ill thr I'lililir- m'Ii'h.Is. a St.ii'- r-'fnci: for lallni 
uvum-ii, and a law t'l c liw lln- liJir-nmiiis throdgh- 
mit ihc Sl.ih: .S/n- a;id h<Ti.ii wirkiirs wi-ru cvtry- 
wtit-n: nu-i wHb (lii-.'iss<ni<>n thai nil ttu-M.-mi:-.tsuTi» 
wi:n:uui:im!itUulii,iu\l. Mi>sStiikrs w.isronsiMfniiw* 
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in the temperance revolution in .Atlanta. She 
has made several successful lecture tours in 
Georgia, and she never allowed a collection to be 
taken in one of her meetings. The last few years 
have been trying ones to her, as her health, always 
delicate, has been impaired. Since 1885 she has 
lived in Decatur with her half-sister, Miss Mary Gay. 
STONE, Mrs. I,ticinda H.^ educator and 
or^aniiter ol women's clubs in Michigan, bom in 
HineshurK. Vt., in 1S14. Her maiden name was 
Lucinda Hinsdale. Her early years were passed 
in the quiet life of the sleepy little town, which was 
situated midway btrtwc-en Aliddlebury and Burline- 
toii, and the most stirring incidents of hirr youthful 
days were the arrivals of the postman on liorselrack, 
or the stage coaches, bringnig news from the out- 
side world. As a. child she read eagerly every one 
of the loiral papers that came to her borne, and the 
traditional ■"obiiuarii's," the religious revivals 
called " great awakenings," the " warnings to 
Salibath-brL-akers" and the " religious anecdotes" 
that abounded In the |>re;.s of that country in those 
da,s were her especial dt-light. The reading of 
those articles loft an ini|>ressioii upon her mind 
which time has neviT effaced. Her interest in 
educalional and religious matters can be traced 
directly to the literature of hvr childhood days. 
i k-r curly desire for knowledge was instinctive and 
strong. Study was life itself to her. Lucinda's 
father died, h hen she w;is three years old, leaving a 
family of twelve children, uf whom she was tne 
youngest. Alk-r passing through the district 
scho'>l, when twelve years old, she went to the 
Hinesburg .-Vcademy. She became interested in a 
young men's liiirary society, or lyceiim as it was 
calk-d, in Hini-sburg, to which her two brothers 
liclong'.-d. 'I'h.it modest institution furnished ber 
the model for the many women's libraries which 
she has founded in Michigan, and throu)^h which 
she has earned the sii^nilicant and appropriate title 
of " Mother of tile Women's Cltjbs of the State of 
Michiy;an." Lucinda s|>ent one year in the female 
seiiiiiiary in Middlebury. Acting u|>on the advice 
of a cleri^ym.-tn, she returned to the Hinesburg 
Aca<lemy, where she entered the clas.ses of the 
young men who were preparing for college. She 
ke|>t up with tlieiii in (ireek. Latin ana mathe- 
matics, until they were ready to enter college. That 
e.xpericnce tiave her a strong bias of ocHnion in 
favor of coeducation. Krom the liinesbui^ 
Academy she went out a te.icher. although she 
Strongly wished to go to college and finish the 
course with the young men, in whose preparatory 
studies she had shared. She becanie a teacher in 
the Burlington Femiile Seminary, where the 
piincipal wi.shed to secure a teacher who had been 
educated by a man. As sheanswered that require- 
ment, she was selected. She taught also in the 
Middlebury l''einale Seminary, and finally a tempt- 
ing otfiT drew her to Natiiiei, .Miss., where she re- 
mained three years. Ill iS4oshe liecame the wife 
of Dr. j. A. It. Stone, who ums also a teacher. In 
1843 he went to KalanKuoo, Mich., and took 
charge of a br.uich of the Kalamazoo University. 
I le also tilled tlie pulpit uf a small Baptist Church 
in that town. Mrs. Sluiie could not resist her in- 
clination to assist her husband in teaching, and 
she tiHik 'inactive part in the work of the branches. 



'Iiicli were really preparatory schools for the 
university. The successor of the university is 
Kahima/iio College, of which Dr. Stone was presi- 
dent for twenty years. The college was a eo- 
educitional institution, and the female department 
was under Mrs. .Stone's charge. Dr. Stone was 
a\wA\% & >NMn\ aA-itK^te of the highest education 
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colleges. He believed also in equal suflrage and 
urged the abolition of slavery. The home of Mrs. 
Stone was the resort of abolitionist and equal 
suflrace lecturers, and among the guests they enter- 
tained were some of the most advanced leaders of 
thought, Emerson, Alcott. Wendell Phillips, Fred 
Douglas, Mrs. Stanton, Maiy Livennofe, Lucy 
Stone and a host of others. In November, 1864, 
Mrs. Stone gave up her department in Kalamazoo 
College, after toiling a score of years. After 
leaving the college, she took up another line of 
educational work, thnt of oi^anizing women's 
clubs, which are societies for the education of 
women. She spent some time in Boston, Just afier 
the formation of the New England Woman's Club. 
She returned to Michigan and transformed her old 
historical classes into a woman's club, the first in 
Michiganand the first in the West. The Kalamazoo 
Woman's Club, as it was nnmed, was the beginning 
of the women's clubs in Michigan, and out of it 
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have grown many of Ihe leading clubs in the State. 
When the question of collegiate education for girls 
began to stir the public mind, Mrs. Stone was 
roused to the justice and importance of it, and 
exerted her energies and induL-nce to forward the 
matter of admitting women to the University of 
Michigan. She titled and sustained in her eiforts 
the first young woman who asked admission to its 
halls. Now, when the annual attendance of women 
in Ann Arbor is recorded by hundreds, and many 
women Eraduates are filling high positions and be- 
coming noted for their line scholarship, Michigan 
University could do no more graceful and just thing 
than to call one of her own daughters to a pro- 
fessor's chair. To accomplish that Mrs. Stone is 
exerting her later and riper energies. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in its commencement in 1891, 
coiiferred upon her the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, in recognition of her valued efforts 
it! educatJonaJ work. 



STONS, Hre. XiV-cy, reformer, boni on a 
farm about three miles from West Brookfield, 
Ma.ss., 13th August, iSiS. She was next to the 
youngest in a family of nine children. Her father, 
Francis Stone, was a prosperous farmer, a man of 
great energy, much respected by his neighbors, 
and not intentionally unkind or unjust, but full of 
that belief in the right of men to rule which was 
general in those days, and ruling his own family 
with a strong hand. Little Lucy grew up a fear- 
less and hardy child, truthful, resolute, a good 
student in school, a hard worker in her home and 
on the farm, and filed with secret rebellion against 
the way in which she saw women treated all around 
her. Her great-grandfather had been killed in the 
French and Indian War, her grandfather had 
served in the War of the Revolution, and after- 
wards was captain of four- hundred men in 
Shays's Rebelhon. The family came honestly by 
good fighting blood. Reading the Bible when a 
very small girt, she came across the passage which 
says, "Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall ruleover ihee." It had never occurred to 
her that the subjection of women could be divinely 
ordained, and she went to her mother, almost 
speechless with distress, and asked, " Is there no 
way to put in end to me?" She did not wish to 
live. Her mother tried to persuade her that it was 
woman's duty to submit, nut of that Lucy could 
not be convinced. Later, she wished to learn 
Greek and Hebrew, to read the Bible in the 
original, and satisfy herself whether those texts 
were correctly translated. Her father helped his 
son through college, but, when hisdaughter wished 
to go, he said to his wife, "Is the child crazv?" 
She had to earn the means herself. She picked 
berries and chestnuts and sold them to bujr books. 
For years she taught district schools, teaching and 
studying alternately. At the low wages then paid 
to woniL-n teachers, it look her till she waii twenty- 
five ye^rs of agt; to earn the money to carry her to 
Oberiin, then the only colk^e in the country that 
admitted women. Crussiiif; Lake Erie from 
Buffalo to Cleveland, she could nut afibrd a state- 
room and slept on deck, on a pile of grain-sacks, 
among horses and freight, with a few other women 
who, like herself, could only pay for a "deck 
passage." In Oberiin she earned her way by 
teaching during vacations and in the preparatory 
department of the college, and by doing housework 
in the Ladies' Boarding H_ll at three cents an 
bour. Most of the time she cooked her food in 
her own room, boarding herself at a cost of less 
than fifty cents a week. She had only one new 
dress during her college course, a cheap print, and 
she did not go home once during the lour years. 
She was graduated in 1847 with honors, and 
was appointed 10 write a commencement essay. 
Findiii^ that she would not be permitted to read it 
herselCbut that one of the professors would have 
to read it for her, the young women in those days 
not being allowed to read their own essays, she 
declined to write it. She carried out her plan of 
studying Greek and Hi-hreM', and from that time 
forward believed and niainlained that the Bible 
properly interpreted, w.ts on the side of equal 
rights for women. Her first woman's rights 
lecture was given from the pulpit of her brother's 
church in Gardner, Mass., in 1847, Soon after, 
she was engaged to lecture for the Anti-Slavery 
Society. It was still a great novelty for a woman 
to speak in public, and curiosity attracted immense 
audiences. She always put a great deal of woman's 
rights into her anti-slavery lectures. Ficia.Uji.-ji'wea. 
Power's GtccV. SXa-je ■»i»ai cm, ^■iii&y.'o.o^'\a. w^™v, 
the Mg\A qS Vh« ?\a.Viift mwti "^w wi -Swiw^ ■<»»., 
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;:i hit next !«*.iirt, sht ;^M:vi ow h-tf w^Ale soul 
(ir. th*! WimAD riU^ti'<n. Th«* vu s-j rri'JcJi 
■Aijmii!, ■•> rgfiw ar.d i/y ;.;!!■: snri-ilivtr.' ir. hw 
-p«.-f.h that nii'h! '.ha*. K^v. Sim'j'l Miv. -.■:- ajrr.*. 
'if til': Ar.ti-Slavrr/ .S>-;":ij-. w'r.'j arrir.swl h*T 

■.ut'iri th': an:i-s-av'.-r^- fiJa;!'.,TTn it i^W. -jAi/i." 
-);.<: sn A-rf;'; I k". .* ;!; vut I i*It a -A^man 

i.«tr w.r.: f'jr 'K-: A'.tl-SIa'.'«-vS'r,j--v nr.'i ^praJ: 
i»h.;i:>-! r ■A'.n'.^.r. 1 rii;..!'.. T".->' v.^r-: -.^rj^un- 

rn'y.ti»'i.i;ar-:.':-<<'Ti.'a'.fl:t Aatiin^:!'.- arran.W'i 
that ^r.t s:..,'iM l-:-*';)* i<*- -a'^.-ih , rz-i-.s ' r. her 

fw til- Ar,ti-Siai--'r.- S-^-itty on Sa-u-Hi.y and Sun- 
'lay niK'-lv. ■■ii..'n ■A»:r': r'resird'r'l St too -a'-re^ f'jT 

i. v:<.ii|:ir th'Trr,-: l:-:-: •■■..;■ u. ,::,:--. ■ .■j..-^t!.^. H-rr 
:-'!vi.ttir':s 'lurit.K t.,-: r.-rxt !•;■* y^^rs A^.uld f:'.! a 




.■•pImii]!-, SIh- ;irr;iii;;'-] irr-iAii iiii i-liiies I'llt uii 
1.1 ..wn liiiiKlliills with A lill.. pM.k:iKL-.,f ta.:ks 
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Cape Cod. whtre there were a number of speak«n. 
the ttfjb j^ath-rred with such ihreaiemng demon- 
stratioria that all the sptalisr^ slipped avav one by 
one. t:il T.o one vra^ Icit on the plarorm bm bcnclf 
and Steph-.-n Foster. She said to him. " You had 
t*;:T ssi. Sttphtn: they are lomir-.j." He an- 
-wzT-rd. "B-Ji who will take car^oc yoo?" At 
thit iri'jTicn! the m'jb r::ad-7 aniih, and one of the 
rir.jl-tadtr^. a tj-.jf man w::h a cl^b. sprang up on 
the plarorm. Sr.e turned to hirn and ^a in her 
s-*-^: v.-.|.:t. wit.h'jui a sisri <ji i-:3i, " This ^adc- 
man wiri take rare; im-.-."' The man declared that 
he W'tuid. Tuckin^ her under one arm and 
ho'dir.^ his 'lub with the other, he marched ber 
out throu;;h th-r 'jr .-wd. who urere roughly handling 
Mr. Fijsicr iind th'^eot thT other speakers wbooi 
they riughi. iind ■'he linallys-^ far uon upon him 
that h-r mounted her upon a stump and stood by 
her with his t.W.i. whilesht .iddressed the mob upon 
Ih-;en'innitv<>f their '''induct. They nnatlytiecanw 
f-.fi aihiim'.-'l' tha*.. at her suggestion, they took up a 
<.i'jl!*:rt:ijn ofl'.t!;n:y i!-!!).!;- to pay Stephen Foster 
fur his co-tt. uhii:h ihev had rent irom top to 
Ujtt'>m. Motfs th^it h>j»'1-rd down e^-er>- other 
Speaker would uften !i?tcn in silence to Ker. In 
one wj-nan"* rights m-t-ting in New York the 
mob were S'j determined to let no one be heard 
that William Hi'nry Channingprnposed lo Lucretia 
M'itt, wh'i wa« (iresiding. that they should adjourn 
tht m.;.:tin2. Mrs, M.tt aiHWi-rcd firmlv, "Vl'hen 
th^ hour s^t for adjournment o .mes. I will adjourn 
ih': mTeiiiig. Mfjt l)efure." .Speaker after speaker 
attempted to >iddrcss the audience, only lo have 
his i'jt her voice drowned uith uproar and cat-calU. 
Iiut. when Lury Stone ru>e to speak, the crowd 
li<ilei)ed in silence and ffitid order. As soon I'i 
sho cea'ii'd. and the next speaker arose, the uproar 
bt-gnn again and continuL-d till the end oT the 
meeting. .Afterward-: the crowd surged into the 
nnt'-rf>im, where the speakers were putting on 
their wra[is ti) go h"iiie, :ind Lucy Slone, who was 
brimmlnK over with indi;>iiatii m. iMrgan to reproach 
some of the rinnleart'rs fur iheir behavior. Thty 
answend. "Uh, well, you need not complain of 
us; wir kept still for vou." In 1S35 she became the 
wife of lleiir>' [(. lihukwell. a young merchant 
livinj; 111 Ciririiiiiati. an ardent abolitionist and an 
elofiuent speaker. The inarriajre took place in her 
home in Wi-st Bn...kti..ld, Mass. Rev. T. W. 
HinKinvjn, then p,isii>r >.,( a church in Worcester, 
and who affvrwards went into the xirmy and is now 
belter known as Ciil. lligginson. performed the 
i.eremony. She and her husb.nid at the time of 
their niarriajre [lulilishtd a joint protest against the 
unw|ual liMliin-s of the laws, which at that time 
gave tile liiisli.uid Ihe i-nlire control of his wife's 
pro|n-ny. jHTS'in aii<] --ariiings. She regarded 
thi; takiiiK of Ihr husb.ind's name by the wife as a 
symb'il of hcrsiibjeiiiiiii to him, and of the merg- 
ing of her indivliluality in hin; and. .is Ellis Grav 
l.oriiiK. Saniiit-1 K. .S<«all and other eminent 
lawyi-rs told her tli.it llu-ri- was tio law requiring a 
wire to take hir hu-;h,ind'> name, that it was 
nieri'ly a custuni, slie relaiiud lier own name, with 
h.-r husli.iinl's full approval and support. After- 
wards, wlijlethey were liviii),' in New Jersey, she 
allowed hi-r );och1s to lie Sold for taxes, and wrote 
a |iriiie>.i af,'aiiisl taxation without representation, 
with li<r baby on h<-r knee. In 1869. with William 
l.loyil (iarriscn. (leorge William CurtLs, Julia 
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amendments submitted iu Kansas in 1867, in 
Vermont in 1870. in Colorado in 1877, and in 
Ni-litaskii in iS8a. For over tuenly years she was 
ediliirof the '■ Woman's Journal," and al! her life 
giive tier time. Ihou^ht and means to the equal- 
riEhts mnveintnt. Lucy Slone died in Dorchester, 
Mass., iSth Octobir. 1893. 

8TONB, HisB Martlia Slvira, postmaster, 
bom in North Oxford, Mass., 13th September, 1816. 
where she has always lived. She is the only 
daughter of the late Lieutenant Joseph Stone. 
Her early education was in the district school in her 
native village. She was graduated from the Oxford 
Classical School. Later she took a course of study 
in [he academy in Leicester, Mass. She was in 
August, 183s, bereft of her mother. To secure for 
herself an independt-nce, she taught for several 
years near her nome, in both public and private 
schools, until, on petitions of tht; citizens, she was 
appointed ])ostniaslL-r at North Oxford. The date 
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of her commission was 27th April, 1S57. under the 
administration of Hon. Horatio King, First Asast- 
ant Postmaster-General. That office she has held 
thirty-six years. During all that time the office has 
been kept in her sittiug-room. In February, :86i. 
her father died. In October, 1864, her brother 
died, leaving a family of young children, the oldest 
of whom, Kyron Stone, M.D., she educated. By 
vote of the town of Oxford she was elected a 
member of the exaniininK school board in the spring 
of 1870, which office she held until 1873. Her 
time and talent outside of her public duties have 
been given to literary pursuits. She was for eight 

S:ars a co- laborer with SenatorGeorge L. Davis, of 
orth Andover, Mass., in his cominlation of the 
"Davis Genealogy." She was at the same time 
associated with Supreme Court Judge William L. 
Learned, of Albany, N. Y., in his compilation of 
the "Learned Genealc^'." The Learned and 
Davis families irere JntimaCelv connected by 
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frequent intennarTiages. From the former Miss 
Stone traces her descent She is the great-grand- 
daughter of Colonel Ebenezer Learned, one of the 
first permanent settlers of Oxford, in 1713. During 
the Civil War she entered into it with zeal and 
personal aid to the extent of her ability, in all that 
contributed to the comfort and welfare of the 
soldiers. Her room was the di^pdt for army and 
tiospital supplies. 

STOTT, Mrs. Mary Perry, business woman, 
bom in Wooster. Wayne county, Ohio, 18th Aug- 
ust, 1843, of English parentage. In 1853 her 
father with his family commenced the perilous trip 
across the plains for Oregon, then a land of va^e 
and magnificent promise. Afler much privation 
and danger from hostile Indians and cholera, they 
arrived in Oregon City, then the largest settlement, 
afterward locating In Yam Hill county, where Mrs. 
Stott has since lived. Her life at that time was 
full of the privation and dangers incident to fron- 
tier existence everywhere. The schools were 
poor, but, with limited opportunities, she suc- 
ceeded in educating herself^ for a teacher. She 
taught until she became the wife of F. D. Stott, in 
1866. Since that time she has been an earnest and 
enthusiastic worker for female suffrage, higher 
education and kindred reforms. For the last 



mental occupation, and for which she is especially 
fitted by reason of her business capacity. In addi- 
tion to that charge, she oversees the working of her 
farm. She has tieen a widow for some years and 
has four living children. Her life is a busy and 
well-regulated n 



May, 1831 She was educated in her native place, 
and Toronto. Ont,, receiving a diploma of thegrade 
A from the Toronto Normal School. She followed 
the profession of teacher prior and subsequent to 
her marriage. Her health becoming impaired, she 
determined that the infancy of her three children 
should not prevent the materialization of a long 
cherished desire to enter Ihe field of medicine, at 
that time in Canada untrodden by women. That 
purpose received stimulus from the invalidism 
of her husband, whose feeble health demanded 
rest from business. She pursued her medical 
course in New York City, whither she was forced to 
go for the opportunity by that fear of intellectual 
competition with women which drives men to 
monopolize collegiate advantages. In 1866, ob- 
taining the degree of Doctor of Medicine, she 
returned to Toronto to practice. A prevision of 
the difficulties which beset the path of a pioneer 
failed to daunt a courage bom of the optimism of 
youth and a noble resolve for freedom in the choice 
of life's rights and duties. The notable incidents 
in her professional life are focused in the fact of 
successful achievements, which may be summed up 
as, first, in the secured professional standing of 
women physicians in Ontario, and second, in her 
individual financial success over the many economic 
difficulties which beset a woman who, without 
money, seeks to cast up for herself and others a 
new highway through society's brushwood of 
ignorance and prejudice, by creating a favorable 

[lublic sentiment through her own isolated and 
aborious etforts. A just tribute is cheerfully 
accorded by her to the sustaining and helpful 
encouragement she has receivedfrom husband 
and children. Two of her children have entered 
the professional arena, Th*; oVi'eai^Xw.. K^.'^ass^ 
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is (cAlowlng in the professional footsteps of her Seminary, in Cincinnati. Ohio, ia 1S33, Catherine 
mother and is now numbered among the faculty of and Harriet went with him and established another 
the Toronto Woman's Medical College. Through school. There, in 1836, Harriet became the wife 
the law of heredit}' to Dr. Stowe was bequeathed ofFrofC. E.Stowe.oneoftheinstructorsinthesem- 
iD more than ordinary degree the intuitive knowl- inary. Soon after arose the agitation of the slavery 
edge that nature individual rights have for their 'question, which culminated in the rebellion. The 
basis our common humanity, and all legislation to "underground railroad" was doing a large busi- 
contrcJ the exercise of th<rse individual rights is ness, and many a trembling fugitive was passed 
subvtraveoftruesocialorder,an(lthL-reforeshewas along froift one "station" to another. Prof, 
among the first women to seek e(|ual opportunities Stowe's house was one of those "stations," and 
for education by demanding admittance into the Mrs. Stowe's pity and indignation were thoroughly 
awakened by the evils of slav(.-ry_ and the apathy of 
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a public which made such conditions possible. The 
slavery question became at last a source of such 
bitter dissension among the students of the sem- 
inary that the trustees forbade its discussion, in hope 
of promoting more peaceful studies, but that course 
was quite as fatal. Students left by the score, and 
when Dr. Beecher returned from the East, where 
lie had gone to raise funds for the conduct of the 
school, ne found its class-rooms deserted. The 
family ren)ained for a time, teaching all who would 
be taught, regardless of color, but shortly after the 
passage of the Fugitive Sla^t Law, in 1850, Prof. 
Stowe acci'pted an appointment in Itiiwdoin 
College, in Brunswick, Me., and there "Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" was written. The story is told that 
once, while Mrs. Stowe was walking Iti her garden 
in Hartlbrd, a stranger approached and offered 
his hand, with afew words expressive of the pleasure 
it gave hini to meet the woman who had written the 
book which had so strnni;ly impressed him years 
before. "1 did not write it," replie<l .Mrs. Stowe, 
as she placed her hand in his. " Vou didn't!" 
exclaimed her caller. "Who did, tlicn.>" "God 
did," was the quiet answer. " 1 merely wrote as 
He dictated," 'I'hat celebrated book was firstpub- 
lislicd as a serial in the "National Km." an anti- 
slaver^' paper of which Dr. Bailiy, then of W.'ish- 
ington, was editor. When it had nearly run its 
course. Mrs. Stowe set about to liiid a publisher to 
issue it in biKik form, and encountered the usual 
difficulties experienced by the unknown author 
treating an unpopular subject. At la^t she found a 

fiublishi-'r, Mr. Jcwett, of Boston, who was rewafded 
ly the demand which arose at once, and with 
which the presses, though worked day and nizh^ 
. f;iiled tu keep pace. Mrs. Stowe sent the first 
: <:upies issui'd to those must in sympathy with her 
f purpose. CoiJies were sent to Prince Albert, the 
ban of Shaftsbiir]', Macaulay, the historian, Dickens 



bom InLitrhrield, Coim.. 14th June, 1S12. She was letters full of the kindest .sym|>a[hy, praise and ap- 
the sixth child and the third d.iUK'Uer of Rev. preci.-ilion. The following year she went to Europe, 
Lyman Beecher. When she wasfnur years old. her and enjoyed a flattering reception from all classes 
mother died, and Harriet «as sent to the home of of people. A "penny-offering" was made her, 
her grandmother in f ■iuilfi)r<l, Coim. She displayed which aniounled to a thousand sovereigns, and the 
remarkable preroi-iiy in childliiMid, learning eiisily, siKnatnres of s6-.44S women were appended to a 
reiiieml)eriiig well, andjuilging and wei}:hing what memorial addrvss to her. Returning to the United 
shelearned. She was foml of Sccrtt's ballads and the Slates, she hi'^an to pnrtluce the long seriesof 
" Ar.itiian Nights." and hi-r vivid iniaginalinn ran l>ooks that have added to the fame she won by htr 
wildin thoseentertainingstories. After her father's "L'ncle Tom's Cabin." In i.S4q she had collected 
second marriage she enti-ri-d the academy in l.iicli- a number of articles, which she had contributed to 
field, then in the charge of John Brace and Sarah periodicals, and published tlicni under the title. 
Pierce. She was an earnest student in schriol, not "The Mayflower, or Short Sketches of the De- 
fondof play, and known as rather iitli<-t .-md absent- scendants of the Pilgrims. A second edition was 
minded. Shi> showed [leculiar talent in lier com- publish, d in Boston in 1855. She had no 
positions, and at twelve yiars of a;ie she vvrote a ixmceptinti of the coming ixipularily of " Uncle 
(cmarkaliU- essay on " Can the linnn irlahly of the Tom's Cibiii." liur preceding work-S had been 
Soul be Proved by the Li^ht of Nature? " That fairly popular, but not until her serial was pub- 
es.iay w(m the ajipnibation of her father, although lished in a liook did her name go around the 
she took the negative side of the <|uestion. After world. In the five years from 1851 to 1857, over 
Aerfc/iool-days were linished. she became a teacher «wo.ooo ctipies of "Uncle Tom's Cabin " weresoid 
/n lAe5ei77in<ir>' founded in H.irtford by her o\dei m the Unitijd States, and it has since been trans- 
aiitcr, Cathfrine BeiTher. When her father was \AXeA'\n\o .\to\wv\«, V^«c(vv\w, ^mv^K, Dutch, 
caHirJ to the presi(hnc)- of l-tne TlieologicaX V"iW\s\i, Vtcl\';^^. Vjwnw.w, WvMvj.a.'WMv, 'Wciwki, 
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Polish, Portuguese, modem Greek, Rusnan, 
Servian, Spanish, Swedish, Wallachian, Welsh ana 
other languages. All these vemions are in the 
British Museum, in London, England, together 
with the very extensive collection of literature 
called out by the book. In 1853, in answer to the 
abuse showered on her she published "A Key 
to Uncle Tom's Cabin, Presenting the OriEinai 
Facts and Documents Upon Which the Story is 
Founded, Tc^ether with Corroborative Statements 
Verifying the Truth of the Work." In the same 
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My Children ' ' ( 1855) ; " Our Charley, and What To 
Do with Him" (1858). "ThePearlof Orr-slsland, 
a Stocy of the Coa.stof Maine" (1S63); " Reply on 
Behalfof the Women of America to the Christian 
Address of Many Thousand Women of Great 
Britain" (1863); "The Ravages of a Carpet" 
(1864); "House and Home Papers, by Christopher 
Crowfield" (1864); "Religious Poems" (1865); 
"Stories About Our Do^ " (1865); "Little 



published "Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 
a collection of letters in two volumes, which ap- 
peared in 1854- In 1856 she published " Dred, 3 
Tale of the Dismal Swamp, which was repub. 




lished in 1S66 under the title "Nina Gordon," 
and has been recently published under the 
original title. In 1859 she published her famotis 
book, "The Minister's Wooine," which added 
to her reputation. In 1864 ner husband re- 
signed his Andover professorship, to which he 
had been called some years previous, and 
removed to Hartford, Conn., where he died 
23nd August, 1886. Mrs. Stowe has made her 
hoi;;; in that city, and for some years pa.ssed her 
winters in Mandarin, Fla., where they bought a 
plantation. She was treated rather coldly by the 
southern people, who could not foiget the influence 
of "Uncle Tom's Cabin" in abolishing slavery. 
In 1869 she published ■■ Old Town Folks," and in 
the sa;ne yeiir she published "The True Story of 
Lady Byron's Life." A tempest of criticism fol- 
lowed, and in 1869 she published " Lady Byron 
Vindicated, a History of the Byron Controversy." 
Her other published books are: " Geography for 



" The Chimney Corner, by Christopher Crowfield" 
(186S); "Men of Our Times" (1868); "The Ameri- 
can Woman's Home," with her sister Catherine 
(1869); "Uttle Pussy Willow" (1870); "Pink and 
White Tyranny " (1871); " Sam Lawson's Fireside 
Stories" (1871); "My Wife and I" (1871); "Pal- 
metto Leaves" (1873); "Betty's Bright Idea, and 
OtherTales" (1875); "We and Our Neighbors" 
(1875); "Footsteps of the Master" (1876); "Bible 
Heromes " (1878); " Poganuc People " (1878), and 
"A Dog's Mission" (1881). Nearly all of those 
books have been republished abroad, and many of 
them have been translated into foreign languages. 
In 1859 a London, E"g-. publisher brou^t out 
selections from her earlier works under the title 
"Golden Fruit in Silver Baskets." In 1868 she 
served as associate editor, with Donald G. Mitchell, 
of " Hearth and Home." published in New York 
City. Four of her children are still living. During 
ner last few years she lived in retirement in Hart- 
ford with her daughters, being in delicate health, 
and her njental vigor impaired by age and sick- 
ness. She was a woman of slight ngure, with gray 
eyes and wliite hair, originally black. In spite of 
the sale of about 2,000,000 copies of " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," she did not averiige over four-hundred 
dollars a year in royalties from the sales. In her 
library she had fifty copies ol that work, no two 
alike. Next to hcrorother, Henr>' Ward Beecher, 
she was the most remarkable member of her 
father's most remarkable family. Mrs. Stowe died 
in Hartford. Conn., ist July, 1896. 

STOWd^If, Hts. I^uise Reed, scientist 
and author, bom in Grand Blanc, Mich., 3^rd De- 
cember, 1850. She is a daughter of Rev. S. Reed, 
a Michigan clergyman. She was always an earnest 
student. At an early age she entered the University 
of Michigan, from which she was graduated in 1876 
with the degree of L. S. Afterwards she pursued 
pcst-graduate work for one year, and in 1877 re- 
cdved the degree of III. S, She was at once en- 
gaged as instructor in microscopical botany and 
placed in charge of a botanicai laboratory, which 
position she held for twelve years. One of the 
leadingj features of that laboratory was the amount 
of original work accomplished in structural botany 
by both teacher and pupils. In 1S7S she became 
the wife of Charles H. btowell. M.D., professor of 

Shysiology and histology in the same university. 
Irs. Stowell is a member o( a large number of 
scientific associations, both at home and abroad. 
She is a member of the Royal Microscopical Socde^ 
of London, Eng., ex-president of the Western Col- 
legiate AlumnK Association, and president of a 
similar organization in the East. She is now act- 
ively engaged in the university extension work. 
Her contributions to current scientific literature 
number over one-hundred. All of her writings 
are fully illustrated by original drawings made from 
her own microscooical preparations, of which she 
has nearly five-thousand. For seven years she 
edited the monthly journal called the "Mtcco- 
scope." She is the the ^>m.W« cS ■Cwt-*naK'^«iS&tA 
" M\CToscop\ta\ ^"va^Tvosv?." i^iw.t>i\, xS».?^.^S^ 
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US she has wrilten a large numlier of articles of the poor by her intelligent and piactical bent 



has always felt and shown the deepest ii 




the least of her satisfactions that her husband is a 
sturdy supporter d( ail the patriotic ntovements of 
his city and country, as u'ell as an efficient hrlper 
of all projeCLt cf prcure-^s. Pa^isinj; from the Stattr 
leinsUlur'; to the United States Con)n%s«. he has 
sened a^ ni-mber of both the contentions that 
n'tnilnated Linioln fur Pre^dent, and ax clector-at- 
large in the colleKe that pla< cd Beniamin Harrison 
in that ottic:. In hi> niunidpal relations he has 
Jieen honored by his compatriots under the till-.- nf 



the welfare and stjicess <>( yiiinii; uriinen in pursuit 
ofhlKhirr education, that interest has nut jirevenied 
her fruni l>eint; i-iiK>iKed most actively in philan- 
thropic work. 

STRANAHAN, Mrs. Clara Harrlaon, au- 
thor, was bom In VVL-sl1i<.-UI. >Liss. Hir maiden 
iiame was Harrison In hi-r early childhood her 
father tuolc his family to norlliem (Jliio for a perio«l 
of five years, fruni 1.S16 tit 1841, and there his 
children had tl.,. I.cni-fil ..f the.^xc,-ll,..nt schools of 
thatconntry. Clara afturii arris receivid tht- advan- 
tajtesof theprsoiial inllneme of lii.lli Mary Lyon 
and Kmma ^V'illarcl in lii^r eilucalion, spi'ndint; 

t" t , 

pteted the liiKher course 1 >f study instituted by Mrs. 

Willnnl. She had slioM-n some |Kiwer with her 

S:n, and as early as her jtrvinalion from the Troy 
binary S"ine of her priKltirtions were selected 
for publiration. She has sir](e publishid M)me 
(untive nrlic1i-s, a pciL-m ur a ninnctcraiih. iLs "The 
lnmiftiie<ifdii-M<-iliri,"intlii- " NatLonaHjiinrterly 
Review." Ileceniher, 1H6.1. Her crounint; work is 
"A History of Kn;ni;li I'aintinK from its l^ariiest to 
ilsL.at(.-st i'ractice" iNeu York, iHK«). Shi-lH-came 
Ihi- wile of Hon. |. S. T. Str.inahan. of ItrtMiklyn. 
N. v.. in July, 1N70. Mrs. Slratiahan inherits the 
<|ualiti<-s, as sin: d<H-s the physioffKomy, of the old 
Ni-w Knftland slink fniin which she is <lesrended. 
Kni-riiy in the piiniiiil of lier aims, iind elevation of 
aim. with a stniii-( sense nf justice aii<1 an earnest 
patriolisni, are as niarki-d in hi-ras in the "build- 
i^m " „f N.-w Kn«l.nid. This is shown in her 
iiilcnnt in ami liiio»li iIkc of the aM'uiis of the 
ComiiMiiH'i-iilth. H'halever she may liavv Auxva 
for the l-'tviu h in hor history, or for the ijreal army 




" First Citi/:eu of Rrooklyn " uiihabronze statae 
of hL-roic size, erected «'hile he yet lived, 6tli 
Jnne. .H9,, 

STRAUB, Hiss Uaria, song-writer, bom in 
l)e K.-.lli rounlv. Ind , 27th October, 183S. She 
was the sixth uf ti^^ht children. Her parents, who 
wcR- of (lermati origin, were Pennsylvanians. The 
family were K^eatly divvrsilied in reliipous belief, 
represenliu); the extremes as well as the tnure 
moderate views. The religious proclivity of .Miss 
Straiil) is slrriii;;ly indicateil by the numerous 
hymns ol hers sun^ in churches and Sabbath- 
si.'iKitils lhruii);lii lilt the land. Of a studious, quiet 
nature, a victim lo l>oihly affliction, she early mani- 
fested fondness fi ir reading and study. Unable. 
eysirally, to take a rej^ilar school course, and 
III); ambitious to lose nothing, she planned her 
own <:urriciilum and made up through home study, 
by the assistance of tier friends, what she failed to 
Ket otherwise. Durinf; those years she caught the 
spirit of verse-tiiaking. Especially was she aided 
in her isjdeavors in self-culture by a tender mother, 
who granted her all the opportunity possible to 
make the most of herself. After her father's deitb 
il\e was cnRaiP^d for some time in teaching country 
si-\uwAswVWv\cwiWj lAV-^Vttvme. She Eiadualty 
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1883 she was graduated from the law departm — 
For three years thereaAer she practiced in St, Johns, 
Mich., the home of her parents, where she acted :is 



Strickland was'the first woman to argue cases in the 
Sujireme Court of Michigan, and it was due to her 
untiring elforts that there was won before that tribu- 
nal the gTciitest legal victory for women known up 
lo that time. The case involved the right of women 
toholdtheofficeof deputy county clerk. About ten 
days before the final hearing Mre. Strickland was 
called into the case. She was satisfied that women 
were eligible to such offices, and she went to work 
to prove it to the highest court in the State. Some of 
the best lawyers doubted her position, but she pre- 

Kared her brief, appeart^d brfore the court, made 
er argument and won. In 1SS6 she went to 
Detroit, Mich., and entered a law office, and a 
few months later opened an office of her own. 
There she has formed a large circle of acqtiaint- 
ances. Her classes in parliamentary law and the 
active inletwsl she took in every movement for the 
advancement of women brought her in contact with 



thu ' ' Song Friend, " a place she still holds, besidi 
contributing occasionally in prose and poetry 1 
other periodicals. She is interested in c 
cvcnis and esp;.-cia11y in reforms and phitanthi 
Her love for the cause of temperance prompted the 
words of her and her brother's first published sont;, 
"Gird On, Gird On Your Swora of Trust," m 
tS&S. Some of her happiest effusions 



by her love of country, as shown i 

two of her highly popula; 

Nation Whose God is the Lord," 



the 






pieces: " Blessed is the 
le Lord," and "Wave, 
Columbia, Wave Thy Banner." These with many 
others of her secular poems have found musical 
cKpression in the various singing-bouks in use in 
homes and schools. 

STRICKIiAND, Mrs. Martha. Imyer, bom 
in St. |ohns, Mich , astli March, [^53. Her father 
was Hon. Randolph Strickland, well known in 
Michigan for his legal ability and broad and liberal 
mind. Herepresenled the old Sixth Congressional 
District in Congressin 1869. Her mother was Mrs. 
MaryS. Strickland, one of the earliest friends of 
ivoman's advancement in that Slate. While her 
father was in Congress, Martha, then a bright, 
vivacious miss of sixteen, was his private secretary. 
When she was twenty, she began the study of law 
with her father, and after a few months she entered 
the law department of the Michigan University. 
Her eyesight failed soon after, and she 
itelled to give up herstudies. In the meantime she 
had become a forceful and eloquent platform orator, 
and for several years after she had quit the study of 
law she lectured on various phases of thi 
ment to enlarge the field of activity for women. In 
i875shebecamethe wife of Leo Miller. Shehasone 
She has always retained her maiden name, for 




intellectual \ 
occupies a leading plac 
women of Detroit. 

8TR0HH, Hiss Gertiade, author and com- 
piler, born In Greene county, Ohio. J4th July. 1843, 
and has always lived in a country home eight miles 
from Dayton. She is the oldest of four children. 
Her paternal grandparents were Henry Strohm, 
bom in Hesse Darmstadt, and Mary Le Fevre, a 
descendant of the Huguenots. Her mother, the 
late Margaret Guthrie, was the daughter of James 
Guthrie, who went from tte. E-KitUi Crt«ec«. teNK^i^ 
inlVve eaA^ pa.rt cS vVit ce.T\\MT^. Vi« TOfieSw^-^^' 
EV\ia\)c1.\\ Kms-wotftv. -wVost %.V!l>. Vm^omA ■■ 
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Strohm, has been engaged nearly all his life in leaving the mother to face alone the hanlkhips of 
Government service in VVashinj^on, D. C. first pioneer life. Fully persuaded of the value of 
in the Treasury, then for sixteen years the chief education, the mother made everything else yield 
to the attainment of that for her children. Until 
^ . . - . the age of ten Eliza attended the village school, a 

mile away. Then, for the purpose of obtaining 
greater educational advanta|;es, the family removed 
. first to St. Mary's and then to Abingdon, III. The 
daughter's years from sixteen to twenty-four were 
spent partly in study in Abingdon Seminary and 
partly in teaching school. At the age of twenty- 
four she entered Mount Holyoke Seminary, m 
Massachusetts, at that time the most advanced 
school for young women in the country, and was 
graduati'd from that institution in 1865. H<:;r high- 
est ambition was reiili^ed when, im graduation day, 
she was iiiviti'd to return as a teacher, but circum- 
stantcs at liome prevented. Later she became 
a teiicher in the hiyh school in Aurora, 111., where 
she was soon made principal, holding that impor- 
tant position for five years, until her marriage with 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, a clerj^'raan, in Milwaukee, 
Wis., in 1S71, From 1873 to 1S75 her home was in 
Northlield, Mass,, for the next three years in 
Chicago, 111., and siii(« 1.S7H it has been in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. She is the mother of three children, 
a daughter of ei[;hteen yoiirs, a son of se\'enteen, 
and a daughter of fifteen. Bisiiies discharging with 
never-failing intertslher duties as wife arid mother. 
Mrs. Sunderland lias always l)een very active in all 
that line of work which usually falls upon a minbt- 
ter's wife, and at the same time has carried steadily 
forward her literary studies, having taken nearly or 

Siite every pliili>s<iphic.-il course offered in the 
niversity of Miriiigan. and many of the Iiterarj-, 

enrolling and en^rossinii clerk in Congrt-ss, and ■ 1 

hitterly in the Wiir De|Kirtment. He hjs written 
much for thi- prc-ss. \Vht.'n a yuun^ ni:in, he wasa 
contributor to Mr, Greeley's "New- V')rker," and 
wrote poems and sketches for " Siirtain's Maga- 
nine," the "Sonthern Literary Messenger," and 
other periodicals. Gertrude atlen<led school prin- 
cipally in \Viishin)>ton, but her studies were 
interrupted by ill health. Her first publication 
was a social game she had made and ar- 
ranged, entitled. "Popping the yueslion."' It 
was published in ll<«it<.n and afterward sold to a 
New Vr.rk firm, who republished it, and it was 
again brought out iti an attractive edition fur the 
holiday trade of ifkji. She made three j;antes for 
a Springfield, Mass., firm, the last called "Novel 
Fortune Telling," composed wholly of titli-s of 
novels. She has also published a b<«.k of choice 
selections, "Word ncturt-s" (Huston, 1875I; 
Universal Cc«)k,-ry Itook " . 1S.S7I: " I'lower Idyls - 
(187TJ, an-; "The Vouna .Si Iiolar's Citlend.ir " 
(18911. .Aniitlur lin<- ol runipiLition in which she 
has eilgamil is fr.iin the Holy Siriplurcs. She 
has ni.ide niani reward cards and .S,il,l,atli-siliool 

SUNDERLAND, Mrs. Eliza Read, educa- 




father 



■, M.iss,, 



. kciui, ; 



of Wo 



i.S.lS as 
Cenlral- 



L-arli<-st pioneer seltlen 
western p.irt of the Stale. Her nioiner. uJiose 
maiden name was Jane Hend.rs..n, w.is born in 
Oliiii. of Scotih anci-str\', and was a woman of hisliiri< 
rfiiiiirk;ihlv iij;(.irons nniid and iinble ch;itaelei. she ti, 
r/t.T..- nvnr three, rfiihiren born into the home, wtio V\\ ft. 
rcadwdatlulty,:trs. iCh/a and I wiyiHingerbrirtliers. \>\i-,-- 



al and |)o1i tiro- economic courses. In iSSo 
.I'ived (lom the university the degree of 
■,\im\ m ^'M.,1 Ww. i,V..f.n«; (^ \yK.t.at of Philuso- 
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Unitarian denomination, bein^ one of the best I 

known of its women speakers in its national and 1 , , 

local gatherings. She has been for a number of subjects generaUy indicate. She has published one 

re an active worker in the National Association volume of poems, entitled " Wych Elm " (Buffalo, 

the Advancement of Women, Though not an 1891J. Her husband, Dr. Swafford, is a prominent 

lained minister, she often preaches. She has physician in Terre Haute. Her home is a social 
calls to preach and lecture than she can and literary center, and hertimc is devoted to good 

isibly fill. Few speakereare so perfectly at home works and literature. 
jience, or have so grtat power to hold 
tne attention of all classes of hearers. No woman i 
in Ann Arbor, where her home has been for many 
years, is more esteemed by all than is she. She 
IS especially honored and beloved by the young 
women students of the university, who find in her a 
constant and ever-heli)ful friend. 

SWAFFORD, Mrs. Bf artlnat poet, was bom 
near Terre Haute, Ind. She is widely known by 
her pen-name, " Belle Bremer." Herparents wert- 
Virginians, and each year she spends part of her 
time in the South, eenerally passing the winters in 
Huntsville, Ala. She was reared in Terre Haute, 
and received a liberal education, which she supple- 
ited by exterisive reading and study. She is 
'troubled by an optical weakness, which a! times 
makes her unable lo read or write, and her health 

delicate. She was a precocious child and al an 
early age showed by her poetical productions that 
she was worthy to be ranted with the foremost of 
the rising authors of the Wabash Valley. Her first 
literary work was stories for the Philadelphia "Sat- 
orday Evening Post," She became a contributor 
to "Peterson's Magazine" and other periodicals, 
east, west and south, and her poems wf-rr 
extensively read and copied. The Atlanta "Con- 
stitution " introduced her lo its extended southeni 
constituency, and some of her best work appi'artd 





in that journal. Much of her work has been done 
during her winter residence in Huntsville. In 

poetryshebelongsioiheromantic rather than to the 
pathetic school, though her verse is cliaracterized 



Her father, Moses F. Morrison, was a graduate of 
the medical department of Dartmouth College and 
a distinguished practitioner. Her mother, Zilphn 
Smith ^forrison, was a woman of ability and intelli- 
gence. Though burdened with the many cares 
arising from afatnily of three sons and five daugh- 
ters, she managed to acquaint hereelf with the 
auestions of the day. Both parents were free- 
tninkers in the broadest and highest sense of that 
term, and both were in advance of the times. The 
hoiTie of the family was a continuous school, and 
what (he children lacked in the preparation for the 
higher seminary and college course, they succeeded 
in gaining around their own hearthstone, assisted 
by parental instruction. Al the age when most 

Srls were learning mere nursery rh\-mes, Adeline 
orrison spent a large portion of her time in pur- 
suing the study of a Catin grammar. She received 
an education beyond the ordinary. She was ac- 
complished in the fine arts, and her painting have 
been recognized as works of superior merit. She. 
tau^hl several languages for many years in semi- 
naries in Vermont, New York and c3hio. In 1846 
she became the wife of James Swain, a prominent 
business man of Nunda, N. Y, In 1854 they re- 
moved to Bullalo, N. v., where they resided several 
years. There her attention was called to thcwAs- 
ject of spiriluaW^xn. S'tve 6s>icft.«& TC»s2a «aSei ^E> 
that SMbjecV. aTiA ftftsa-j »ccev\«A'«s. e.ivws.-sa.'os^ 
clvifiwe, and became atv aio-M^si i«A»q«»si * Jg 
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doctrines and phiiosophy. In iSs^theyt^moved to 
the West and >>>:ltl>:d in F'lrt lAjdj;*:, I'->wa. Then 
she at onr'!; I'jrganiz^J cks^rs of y'lUi)}; Udies in 
Fren<.h, lii)ih<:r Ki<i:lish. dra'Ainj; and oil-p^nting. 
WlKn tiM Am':ri',;>[i A>s'j'iation for th«: AdiancT- 
tniml'jf S'J':M'.«h<:ld its m-^rting in Dur.uqjt, Iowa. 
Mr. and .Mn. Swain wi:re •:l':<t':d ni':ni!i>.-rs. In 
that as-.i.,l,lv ,Mr^- S-A-iiii r'r.'n! ;.ii ;.!.lc i-ar'-^- ''"'^ 
of tijp' (irr l,v ;. ■.\'.in.iri !.-ii,r- th- ^-wx :ali'i'-.. 
Sh': iiiis an a'liv-: niTniL-r ■,! ihi; I'.wa .italc His- 
lorkal S-y i'-ty and a i.'jrr'.-,|,i.:i<J'.-nt -if Ihi enlomo- 
ln^lral (i,ninii-sii/ri a|-i[,'>itH'-'l l,y til'; gi.vi;nim';nno 
invi.-*tJit:it': Mild r'-jiort iiiji/n th'.- hal'iis lA th-: Colo- 
rado erisshnpix-rs. Slit j-. ;i prpiniii^nt and intlu- 
(:iitiarni-mUr..f the Nati./nal W'>maii's Congress 
and of llj': Sl;il'; an-l N.itional Woman SulfraKt 
Aswy inii'.ii-.. In jSS( slic w;is unanimously nonii- 
nat-d t.vlli-: I'.iva St-,l.' i;..nvt-nli.m of llic ("ireen- 
ha'k oarf. 1<,r ili-; otfn ■: of sup':riin.n.!.:iit of puMir 
inMrn.,li..n. I,i-in;; .,n.- of tli<; firsl «-..nv:n y. nam-<i 
on an loua S<M- ikk-t. and r-'-iveii III-' full 
vot>f of ill- iiaru. Ill iS-S,] -li-; iia- :ip(>oiril-d 
:i d<:lf'^,.l<: anil atlvmli-d tli>: national (.onv(;ntk>n of 
the sani'.* parly, li'-ld in IndianaiHilis. Ind.. lo mjm- 
tnat': i arididali-s for l'r<-si'Jcnt and Vi'.'.-l'rwidfrnt. 
She was for v-vi^ral ysirs iMilitiral c<litorof "The 
Wi.matiS Tribunir.'' In 1H77 licr husl.and di.:dsu<l- 
iKfnly. ll.-r liomi- is noii in fidin. Marlon (ounty. 
111. 

SWARTHOUT, Mrs. H. French, c-dticator, 
Uirti in SariKiTliiUI, ' inL-id;i n.nmy, N. V . 15th 
SepH-iiiti-r, i«u- Jih- ua-. c-dmalcd in the Bap- 
tist S.fminaryln W.ilervillc. N. V, and afterwards 
tixik (he .onrsein th.- Stale Normal S-h.j.,1 in 
AllKiny, N. V. .After finishiiiK her si:h(«,l work, 
she removed with lierparenUi to 1^-ike tounti, III 
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«n« of arithmetics fcnowr. .-j ■ Shsldors G-id«d 
Kx&mples." Thise b(Xiki have betr. tised ir. the 
sr.h'xils of Chicago for the last live vrari. ar-d <;uiw 
extensively throujjhbut the WesL She was ir.amed 
early, and her family consists of husband, two s^'RS 
and one daughter. She is \ice-prtsidtai of the 
Illinoi-< Woman's Press Cli:b and a member of 
the .Authors' C'ub. Though her edui.'ationa: duties 
oc'.upy m'ist '.f h-.-r limi.-, she occasionally f.-ds cme 

SWEET, Hiss Ada Celeste, per^sion a^eni. 
lK>m in St'jckbrid^e. Wi-,. 2:d Februarv-. :>?;. 
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When the Civil War began, her falhrr, Benjamin J. 
Sweit, a snrcessful lawyer and State Senator, 
entered the I nii m army aii Major of the Sixth Wis- 
consin Infantry. Afterwards, lis Colimel of the 
Twenty-first Infantry, he was wounded at Perry- 
ville. Left in bmken h.-.ilth, he look command of 
Camp Uoiii;las in Chica-o, 111., as Colonel of the 
Kijjhlli Inilid Stales Veteran Reserve Corps. 
Ada siwnt her smnniLrs in Wisconsin and her 
winters in a lonvenl srliiK)l In Chicago. After the 
war, ( H-neral Switt seilled on n farm twenty miles 
from t hi.M^o and ii[i<-nLd a law office in tite city. 
Ada, tin- t.ldi-.l of the four children, aidi-d her 
father in his linsinc ss. She was carefully educated 
and soon d,-vi:li.|)i<l niarki-d Inisiness talents. En 
1M6.I <;.niTal Swi-ct reiiived from President Grant 
the appointment as[»iKii.n agent in Chicago. Ada 
cnlerrd the- .illice, liarneil the details of the busi- 
ni-ss. ami <iirried on the work for years. In 1S71 
< ;iih'i-.lI Sweet was nia<ie lirst deputy commissioner 
of inienial revenue, and moved to Washington, 
I ).C. Alia aciiimpaiiied him as his private seCRtary. 
I ie died on New dear's Day, 1874, and his estate 
was tin) small to nnwide f<ir his family. President 
re she has flranl then .iiiivumcd Miss Sweet United SUtes 
Hii)n.i\ put- Aft'ttt^ <'it vavitig pensions in Chicago, the firet 
agiisthtxAs \iosrt.\™\'Asi»s\A\wnvituS\v:M i.";i«^'4w\toa woman 
iiitliiit lit a \iv \\\'; v.'J^ttiwmeW. cS ftiii XiwMA ^«»i-&. TWi 



SWEET. 

Chicaso segency contained sin-thousand names of 
northern Illinois pensioners on its roll, and the 
disbursements amounted to over one-million dol- 
lar yearly. She made the office, independent of 
politics and appointed women as assistants. In 

1877 President Hayes made all Illinois pensions 
payable in Chicago, and her office disbursed over 
Mx-million dollars yearly. She chose her own 
clerks and trained them for her work. She did 
so well that, in spile of pres-iure brought to secure 
the appointment of a man, she was reappointed in 

1878 by President Hayes, and in 1881 by President 
Arthur. In 1885 the Democratic commissioner of 
pensions asked her to resign, but she appealed to 
President Cleveland, and he left her in the office 
until September, 1885. when she resigned, to take a 
business position in New York City. In 18S6 she 
visited Europe, Rettiming to Chicago, she became 
the literary editor of the Chicago "Tribune." In 
iSSS she opened a United States claims office in 
Chicago, and she has done a large business in 
securing pensions for soldiers or their families. 

iw living ill Chicago with her brother, he 
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England Slates. Afterwards they made a tour of 
the United States, receiving welcomes in all the 
cities. Giving their last concert in San Francisco, 
Cal., they returned to Chicago, III., where they 
separated. Misi< Carlson was persuaded to remain 
in the United States, and she spent the next two 
years in Reading, Pa., where she held the position 
of first soprano in the Episcopal Church. Then 
she was married, and, her husband's health re- 
quiring change of climate, they removed to Kearney, 
Neb., where, after five years, Mrs. Swenson was 
left a widow with two daughters. She is a genuine 



; sister, who lives in San Francisco. Cal., 






lance to the city, having raised money among her 
friends to build and eqiiip it, and thus originated 
the present system in Chicago of caring for those 
wno are injured or fall ill in public places. 
8WBNS0N, Mrs. Amanda Carlson, so- 

Erano singer, was born in Nykioping, near Stock- 
cjm, Sweden. When fourteen years old, her 
possession of a rare voice was discovered by her 
friends. Her mother was a widow in moderate 
circumstances, with seven children to support, and 
there was little hope of her receiving a musical 
education. The yoimg girl built air-castles and 
dreamed of a fair future. When she was sixteen. 
Rev. Mr. Ahlberger, of her native town, determined 
that she should have a musical education. He 
secured the cooperation of some ladies and noble- 
men of the vicinity, and she was sent to the conserva- 
tory in Stockholm, where in three years she was 
graduated with honors, winning two silver medals. 
While there, she realized her cSildhood's dream of 
singii^ before the king and queen of Sweden. She 
remembers, with some pardonable pride, one oc- 
ca^on when she sang with the crown prince, now 
King Oscar, president of the conservatory. A few 
years after graduation, at the suggestion of her 
former teacher, Prof Gunther, she accepted the 
position of first soprano in the Swedish Ladies' 
Quartette, then arranging for its tour. On the eve 
of departure a farewell concert and banquet, given 
in her honor, showed the esteem in which she was 
held by her native town. Giving their first concert 
with great success in Stockholm, the quartette 
started on their tour June 7th, 1875. Their route 
lay through Norway, Nortland and Finland, thence 
to St. Petersburg, where they remained three 
months, giving public and private concerts and 
meeting many European celebrities. They spent 
two months in Moscow, receiving cordial welcome 
and entertainment. They visited Germany, Bo- 
hemia, Holland and Belgium, spending the summer 
on the Rhine. At Ems they met some Americans, 
whopersuaded them to visit America. Soon after 
their arrival. Max Strakosch engaged them for a 
concert in New York. From that time their suc- 
cess in America was assured. They sang with 
Theodore Thomas in all the Jarge eastern cities, 
and in several concerts with Ole Bull in the New 
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temperance worker, Ixjrn Strongsville, Ohio, 6th 
February, 1837. She is descended fnam a long line 
of New I-^ngland ancestors, iht- Damons, who 
settled in Massjichusetts two-hundri.'d years ago. 
Her mother removed to Ohio, after the death of her 
father. Miss Damon, was educated in the Spring- 
field Female Seniinary, and taught, subsequently, 
New- En gland -girl fashion, to round off her educa- 
tion. She became the wife of Dr. Eliot E. Swift, of 
Newcastle, Pa., a young Presbyterian mintsler. He 
was called to the assisLince of his father, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Alleghenv, 
Pa., whom he succeeded, and where he and his 
wife labored for twenty-six years. Dr. Swift died 
on 30th November. 1887. With her husband's en- 
couragement, Mrs. Swift became an efficient worker 
in the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
With his sympathies and aid, she entered into the 
labors of the crusade. The calm strength of Dr. 
Swift's example won for the cause of temperance 
many friends, the cooperation of other miai&t£.'c°,,^-cA 
opened closed daow«S ti^^TWrniNN asA,«Mi.<i>iv«»Si. 
all workers. W.r%. '^V\^'*i'AS'Ctve^ \«ai« >:*. ■CtvtS«« 
crusade band "m TftWYis-jX-iMi.^ ^'^^ '"'-^ ^ 
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cJKht ci>ns«culive years president of the State drinker. In September, iS&4.shcb 
Woman's Chri>itian Tt-mperance Union of Penn- of Frederick Mes&er, fannerly 'A New Hampshire; 
syiv»nia. During all tliryic year-, sht: was also His health had been injured by the expontie of 
presiiJeiit of the local uiiiuii, where »he first pledged army life, and after manv changes of residence 
for his benefit he died in' North Platte, Neb., in 
,_,. 1880. Mrs. Messer united with the MechodLn 
*- Rpiscc^al ChuTCh with her husband in Plain\-;^ar. 
Minn., in ih^g. In iS77she took up the work of 
the Woman's Forci^ .Missionary' Society and the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union in Lvnn- 
ville. Iowa. After the death of .Mr. Messer' she 
removed to Chem-y. W.-mh., stopping for a few 
weeks in Colfax, uiiere she organized a umon in 
October. iSS'i. She became the wife, i-tth tune, 
1^1, of W. D. Switzer. a druggist of Cheney. 
Immediatelv on the organization tA the Chene^' 
Methodist Church Mrs. Switzer was made its cla.«»- 
leader, and held the position three years. The 
work of the Woman's Christian Union vas not 
foi^olten. A union was formed in Cheney in iSbi. 
and Bands of Hope were formed in Cheney and 
Spokane In 1882 she was appoinleii vice-president 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union tor 
Washington Territorj', and before .\liss Wlllard's 
visit in June and Juir, 1)183, she had orijanized in 
SfHjkane Fails, Waitsburg, Dayion. Tuniwater. 
C tlyrnpin, Port 'Townsend. 'Tacoma and Steilacoom. 
She arnin);ed for eastern Wiishinglon a coni-eD' 
lion in Cheney, 20th to 33rd July, 1&S3. .Many 
articles were written by her for the "Pacific 
Christian Advocate" and the "Christian Herald" 
on nil phases of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, thereby helping to institute the work oi'er 
all the north Pacific coast. She has been presi- 
dent of the I-'astern Washiniifton State Union since 
1884. Thecampaignsof 1885 and i:>S6 fur scientific 




hirrsclf. She is virC'presidi-nl of the Woman's 
Hoard of Foreian Missions of her church, a 
nlenilier of the Itounl of Sliile Chiirilies, ;md actively 
identif]i:d wilh many benevolent institutions of the 
<:it>'. In i«87 she resigned the posirion of president 
(if the Stale Woman's Christian Tempi.rance Union, 
having h.id elrven-hundn.-d unions under her care, 
and SI :veralthousimds of othci-r4 and superintendents 
associated with her. Slu' then went to Europe for 
eighteen months with her daughter and two other 
young ladies. Mrs. Swifl has two sons, the younger 
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SWITZCR, Mrs. Lucy Robbins Hesser, 

nii>vraii.e worker, |.<.rn in l...vvell, Mass.. aSth 
,irrl}, if)j4. Hi-r maiden name was Lucy Ann 
olibins. Bolli liir |)ar.ntsarL-ii.iiivesof Slassa- 
nisflls and b.^di of ICiiKlish and Scutch descent, 
he lamilies ol biidi Mr. and Mr.s. Kohbins were of 
I' iirlhodox CiiiiKregaMonal failli of New Kngland 
1 IS.S5 (he family moved to Wisconsin, and the 
■\l spring found iheiii an n prairie farm in Minne- 
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; tlu-<|i»siionof the 
ially. piilitirally and 
held to those prin- 
ter seeillR somelhing 

o.iicants Ity 11 young instruction an<l local option, and the constitutioaal 
IT /alheron the farm. and(H\ ctun\vuvi.nA ^i« pxuUiWuon and woman suffrage ire 
III Jiliiisive lauKtlage us*^\n nvAlursM^Tee^TA &^\vvtvSfWJnv^%i&aKNatiQtkand 
ighiior, «huwas aHH«\eralt vAse tttfteta\?.\\\i;>. vi\\\o\\ify\ ' ' 



the Homeopathic State MetUcal Society of Illinois, 
and the same year a member of the American In- 
stitute of Homeopathy. In 1879 she received a 
diploma from the Homeopathic Medical College 
of Chicago, She located for practice in Freeport, 
remaining there till October, iSSo, at which time 
she removed to Boston to join her sister. In iSSi 
she became a member of the Homeopathic State 
Medical Society of Massachusetts. Since her 
residence in Boston slie has enjoyed the full con- 
fidence of a l.ii^e circle of patrons. 

TAYXOR. Mre. Hannah B-, poet, horn iti 
Fredricton, New Brunswick, iSlh August, 1H35. 






SWITZKR. 

^ UHpaign the right did not prevail. She has Irav- 
^ed thousands oTmiles in the work., having attended 
i national conventions in Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis, Nashville, New York, Chicago and 
Boston, and also the Centennial Temperance 
Conference in Philadelphia in 1885, and the National 
Prt^ibition Convention in Indianapolis in iSSS, as 
one of the two delegates from the Prohibition party 
of Washington, She served as jnror on the petit 
jury in the district court in Cheney for twenty days 
in November, 1884, and February, 1S85, and was 
made foreman and secretary of several cases. She 
was active during the years from 18S3 to 188S, 
when women had the ballot in Washington, voting 
twice in Territorial elections and several times in 
municipal and special elections. 

TATIfOR, Mt9. Bather W., physician, bom 
in Sanbomlon, N. H., i6ih April, 1816. Her 
parents were Ebenezer anil Sally Colby. Eight 
children were born to those parents, of whom two 
survive. Dr. Esther and a sister. Dr. Sarah A, 
[■Colby, of Boston, Mass. Dr. Taylor received her 
■ BducatJon in the public schools of her native place 
■•nd in Sanbomlon Academy. After devoting some 
ftime to teaching in the public schools, she paid a 
it to her b.'otner in Boston, and there made the 
acquaintance of N. F. -"aylor, to whom she was 
married on ajlh January, 1846. One child was 
born to them, a daughter, who is now Mrs. Charles 
P. Goodhue, of Boston. In 1855 Mr. Taylor and 

Ibis family removed to Minnesota, where they spent 
^ few years. After the Indian outbreak in the time 
Wlhe Civil War, they went to Freeport, III., where 
Mrs. Taylor decided to study medicine. She was 
Bided by her husband and h.id the tull sympathy 
land cooperation of her daughter in her efforts to 
I 



Her maiden name was Barker. She is of English 
dfscent and native American for five generati<ins. 
Mr^, Taylor's father was born and bred in New 
Brunswick, where he was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Ann Sewell. He removed to Hartford, Conn., 
and reared his family there. Hannah received her 
education in Fredricton and in Hartford. During 
her school life her compositions were spoken of 
highly. Music was her passion, and, possessing a 
hne voice, it was the wish of her parents that she 
should study music as a profession. She accepted 
a position as leading soprano in the First Baptist 
Church of Hartford, teaching music meanwnile. 
During all those years she was writing poems, but 
it is only of late years any of her compositions 
h,ive been published. In 1874 she became the 
wife of George Taylor. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor reside 
in Pasadena,Cal., where forseveral years Mr. Taylor 
has been general secreLiry of the Young Men's 
Christian Assodation. Mrs. Taylor has been an 
active member of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union for over ten years; she is corresponding 
secretary of the Pasadena branch of the Woman's 
._in a thorough medical education. Sheattended National Indian Association, attd i.=,\!Mi \«.ai«.\Mfe 
e Hahnemann Medical College in Chicago, III., secretary o( l.\\c^\Ma N.syitvKvv»\. 
- n which she wan graduntcd with honor on amd TAYljO^, TlLia. TtaxawiOi^ -wAt ^ '^^''^^S^ 
In iS/jsheiecame—memberof Tav\ot,tweUii\ v'^^^*^^^'^^'^'*^^^^"**^'^^ 
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in Calvert county, Md., about 1790, died near 
Pascagoula, La,, iSth Au^st, 1852. She was a 
daughter of Walter Smith, a Maryland planter. 
She received her education at home, and early in 
life was niarried. She resided with her husband, 
before his election to the presidency, chiefly in 
garrisons on the frontifr. She did good service in 
the Tampa Bay hos;}ital during the Florida War. 
She was without social ambition, and conatlered 
Gen. Taylor's election as a " plot to deprive her of 
her husband's society and to shorten liis life by 
unnecessary care." She surrendered to her 
youngest daughter the superintendence of the 
household, and took no part in social duties. 

TA'VI^R, MrB. Martha Smith, author, 
bom in Buxton, .Me., in 1B29. She is the daughter 




TAYLOR. 

his family, removed to Pittsburgh, Pa. , in 1867, for 
the benefit of his health, which was impaired by 
asthma, from which disease he died in 18S9. Mrs. 
Taylor and one daughter still reside in that city. 
Mrs. Taylor has wntten fur many years for tile 
leading newspapers of Pittsburgh and New Eng- 
land. She has bftn speciiil correspondent for sev- 
eral years for the Pittsburgh " Dispatch " and 
"Cwnmerciiil Ga/ette." She is a staunch advo- 
cate of temperance and all moral reforms. Her 
poems have been published in the different news- 

Eapeis with which she has been associated. She 
as rendered important service in the temperance 
and charitable work of I'ittsbui^h, and has taken 
especial interest in its prc^ess in literature. She 
was for several years president of the Pittsburgh 
Woman's Club, and is still an active member. She 
belongs to the Travelers' Club of Allegheny. Pa, 

TATIiOR, Hrs. Sarah Katherine Falac, 
evangelist and temperance worker, bom in Daniel- 
sonville, Conn., 19th November, 1847. Her father 
was Reuben Paine. Her mother's maiden name 
was Susan A. Parkhurst. Mer father died when 
she was thirteen ye;irs of age, leaving a widow and 
three children. Sarah attended but two terms of 
school after the death uf her father and then was 
obliged to lea\'e home to do housework for two 
years, after which she entered a shoeshop. Not 
satisfled with that work, she studied evenmgs and 
fitted herself for a teacher. When eighteen years 
of age, she felt called to gospel work and began to 
holil children's meetings, to write for religious 
papers and to talk to assemblies in schoolhouses, 
kitchens, halls and churches. In iS&S she went to 
work in the office of the "Christian," in Boston, 
Mass., where for the first time she met Austin W. 




of David and Susan Warnir Smith, formerly of 

Buxt'in, Me. Ik-r father was educated in Derrj-, 

N. li. Her mother was the daughter .if Captain 

Nathaniel Warner. Her maternal j;reat-(;rand- 

falher was the sun of Capt. James GregK'. one uf 

the ori},'inal settlers of the town, who emigrated 

from Ayrshire, Scotland, in 1710. He was a man 

of ability anil means, and proinred a grant for tlie 

land uiKm which the 1 ily of M.im hesttr and other 

towns, including D. rry. were iuiilt. Soi.n alter her 

father had cumplited his stiiilii-s, ht- married and 

reni'ived to Hiixlii]i, Me., where he t>e«.'ame a 

successful teacher. Martha is the sixth of eight 

children. Slie early nuinifesteil a fondness fur 

Ixioks. When she was si.v years old, her molhiT 

died, and two years loiter her father died. She was 

ad'jpted by her maternal jtraiidfather in Derrv, 

N. H. At the age of seventeen slie linished hOr 

education in the iuademy, in l>erry, and soon after s,\k.\h Kaiiibki.\k i-aim; tavlok. 

became the wife of (ieorge H. Tavlor. He «as 

activo in hii.siness in.itters and filled many im|>or- Taylor, a young minister from Byron, Me., who 
tant tiffidul itositii'mi in his town and county. Thev :\(i.e'cv(Mi.\s ««;\\V wiv«.h to teach the Freedmen. In 
had tlinv i/iiWnn. two daughters ;\nd one laniiavi,i«^,^\\'i.sVAmc'«cW.\o^*.i!Qtt«jK. N.H., 
Thu si>n ttii-tl in iiifancv. Mr. 'I'aylut, wm\ and ftave \\eTw;\^ '«\\u\\'i \ii %t»\i^ ^ixj«^\iiji&H|, 
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TAYLOR. 

meetings evenings, and during each day visit- 
ing from house to house, reading the Bible and 
praying with the families. Many were converted. 
A church was organized and a church edifice was 
built. In April she went to Belmont, N. H., and 
held a protracted meeting in the Christian Church. 
More than one -hundred-fifty professed conversion. 
That summer she held meetings in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, seeing 
many converted. In August Mr. Taylor returned 
from the South, and on 3rd September, 1869, they 
were married. For several years they held meet- 
ings together in the New England States, often in 
summer using a lai^e tent for a church. In 1875- 
76 Mrs. Taylor taught school in Atlantic City, 
N. J., preach'ing Sundays and having charge of a 
Sunday-school of about two-hundred members. 
From 1877 to 1887 her home was in Harrison Me., 
from where she and her husband went out tolabor. 
Mr. Taylor was pastor of a church in Kennebunk, 
Me., for two years, Mrs, Taylor assisting him by 
preaching half the time. She spent the years 
1881-S1 in Boston, editing the " Little Christian." 
a child's paper. While there, she became deeply 
interested in homeless children, and when she 
returned to Maine in the spring of i88j, she took 
six little ones with her, for whom she obtained 
good homes. That work was continued for many 

Kears, and more than forty children are indebted to 
er for homes in Christian families. Some of 
those little ones she kept with her for years, and 
one she adopted. That work was done almost 
entirely at her own expense. Although much of 
the time in delicate health and doing her own 
housework, she has always niade >t a rule to spend 
a short time each day in study, which indudea the 
sciences, Latin, Greek, Spanish, French and Gei^ 
man. In 1889 Mr, Taylor accepted the pastorate 
of a church in Bridgeton, Me., and there they have 
since resided. Mrs. Taylor is engaged in preach- 
ing, lecturing, writing, holding children's meetings, 
organizing Sunday-schools and doing missionary 
work. As an example of a self educated woman 
succeeding under adverse circumstances, Mrs. 
Taylor stands in the foremost rank. 

TBI-FORD, Mrs. Mary Jewett, army nurse. 
church and temperance worker, born in Seneca, 
N. v.. March i8th, 1839. She was the fifth of ten 
children. Her father. Dr. Lester Jewett, was a 
physician and sui^eon. Her mother, Hannah 
Southwick, was a Quaker of the Cassandra South- 
wick family. Her early life was spent on a farm. 
Her parents were uncompromising temperance 
people and shared fully in the abolition principles 
of the Quakers. Anli-slavery and temperance 
lecturers always found a refuge and a welcome at 
their fireside, and round that hearth there was much 
intelligent discussion of the live questions of the 
day. The " underground railroad " ran right 
through the farm, there being only one station 
between it and the Canadian line. Her earliest 
recollection is of a ruiiaway slave; she stood cling- 
ing to her father's knees, watching the chattel 
as he examined a pistol, while the hired man was 
hitching up the team to convey him tu the next 
station. "You would not shoot?" said her father. 
" I wouldn't be taken." was the reply. The con- 
Ricdng passions on that slave's face indelibly 
impressed the mind of the child and doubdess had 
its influence in making her life work the relief of 
the oppressed and sunering. In 1846 the family 
moved to Lima, Mich. Delicate health prevented 
regular attendance in school, but home instruction 
and the attrition and nutrition derived from an 
intelligent home life made her an acceptable dis- 
trict school teacher at (he age of fourteen yeare. 



offer was repeated and she 
actrepted. When she returned home the next year 
she left many cherished friends and kept up a 
warm correspondence until it was hashed by the 
f^n which was fired on Fort Sumter. On the organ- 
ization of the Sanitary Commission in the early 
summer of 1861, Miss Jewett applied to Miss Dix 
for a position as army nurse. She received only 
evasive answers and did not then know that the 
wise provision concerning age excluded her. She 
was at that time president of a girls' Soldier's 
Friends Society. A younger brother, who had 
enlisted, died in Nashville, Tenn., in December, 
i86a, in a hospital where there were one-thousand 
sick and wounded soldiers, and not one woman's 
care. She renewed her efforts to be accepted as a 
nurse in the western department They were wisely 




shy of strangers, and she received the reply that 
they "had all the women they needed." She told 
no one of that letter, but throwing it into the grate 
made of it a " whole burnt offering to her righteous 
wrath." That day was Saturday. On Mondav, 
with her parents' consent (tiiis was the third child 
they had given for freedom), she started for Nash- 
ville, determined to find or make a way into the 
hospitals. On her arrival she called on Miss Chase 
at Hospital No. 8 as a visitor. Some one had 
given an organ to the hospital, but there was no 
one who could play. Discovering that her visitor 
was a musician. Miss Chase in\ited her to remain a 
few days and give the soldiers some music. She 
at once took up the work of the house, and soon 
the surgeon. Dr. Otterson, inquired for her papers. 
" How would you like," said he, "to have me send 
and get you a comrtussioT*'. " \4\'^ ■». \K.imv*s.^^ 
heart, s\\e \\At\iea \\\m i!tvt \t«jw \^«to. *^>="'=^2^ 



commission was hers. Soon Miss Chase's health 

compelled retirement, and for eight months Miss 

Jewetl was the only active woman in a hospital 

x-hundred palienls. The following year 




TEKHUNE. 

lished in nearly every journal in England, traio- 
lated into French and published widely in France, 
and finally re^translated into English fur a Londonr 
magazine, ll at last appeared in the United Slates 
in its altered form. In 1856 she became the 
ot Rev. Edward Payson Terhune, D. D., 
pastor of the Puritan Congregational Church in. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where they have lived since 1SS4. 
Their family consists of one son and two daughters. 
liesides her church and charitable work, Mrs. 
Terhune has done a surprisingly large 
literary work. She has contributed many tales, 
sketches and essay's to magazines. She wa: 
iwo years editor of the montnly "Babyhood," 
irmducted departments in '"Wide Awake" 
"Si. Nicholas." In 18SS she established a it 
iine, "The Home-Maker," which she sue 
hilly edited. Her published books are : "Alone 
.1 Tale of Southern Life and Manners" (1854) 

The Hidden Path" (1836): "Hobs Side" (1858* 
"Nemesis" (1860); "At Last" (1863); " Helei 
i.ardner" 11864); "True As Steel" (1865I; 
' Sunny Bank" ( 1867 1; " Husbands and Homes* 

1S68I; "Phemie's Temptation" 
l.mpty Heart " 1 1869 1 ; " Ruby's Husband " 
' 1H7Q); "Jessamine" ( 1871 1; "Common S«ise ii 
ihe Household" (1873I; "From My Voulh Up" 
I 1N74); " Breakfa.st, Luncheon and Tea" (1S741; 
■My Little Love" (1876); "The Dinner Year- 
Hook" (1877); "Eve's Daughters, or Common 
Sense for Maid, Wife and Mother " 
" Loiterings in Pleasant Paths" (iSSol; " Handi- 
■Mpped" 11882); "Judith" (1883^; "A GallanI 
Fight" (1886), and "His Great Sell" (i8w|. 
Resides these volumes she has published counuess 



UAkVvlRGIMA TEKHCNE. 

she became the wife of Jacob Telford, a soldier, 
to whom she had long been betrothed. They 
removed to Grinnell, Iowa, in 1866. where they 
remained for seven years. Mrs. Telford took 
classes in French and music from Iowa College. 
They then removed to Denver. Col., and she 
began to contribute to papers in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago. She also wrote 
several juvenile stories. She edited the " Colorado 
Farmer" for two years. The establbhment of 
Arbor Day in Colorado, during Governor Grant's 
administration, was largely her work. There being 
no temperance paper in the new West, in t^ she 
establisned the "Challenge," which was imme- 
diately adopted by the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union and Ihe Prohibition party of Coli 
rado. She was one of the organizers of the W 
Relief Corps in 1883, and was elected natioi 
responding secretarj'. From 
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T^REUNS, Urs. Mar7 Tlrelnia, author, 

widely known by lier pen-name, "Marion Har- 

land,"born in Amelia county, Va., iisl December, 

1831. Her father was Samuel P. Hawes, a native 

of Massachusetts, who went to Virginia to engage 

in business. She received a good education, and 

in childhood displayed her literary powers in 

many ways. When she was fourteen years old, 

she began to contribute to a weekly paper in Rich- 
mond, In her sixteenth year she published in a essays 

magatinc an essay eniilled "Marrying Through ment. To thousands of women throUKi: 
Prudential Motives," which was wide^ read. U civvVueii wortd s\\c '%& Vwi-*^ \Vv!du^ f 
ttras quoted throughout ihe United States, tepub- booVs and oftws Xiwise't^Aw'* — a.^ . 
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where she is known to readers as one of the most he was keeping the lighthouse, which is described 
polished and successful novelists of the century, in her book, "Among the Isles ol Shoals." All 
She is a member of Sorosis and of several other her summers were spent among those islands. 
literary and philanthropic organizations in New In 1851 she became the wife of Levi Lincoln 
Thaxter, ol Watertown, \fass., who died in 1884. 
She never sought admittance to the field of liter- 
ature, but the poet James Russell Lowell, editor 
of the "Atlantic Monthly," happened to see some 
verses which she had written for her own pleasure, 
and without saying anvthing to lier about it, 
christened them " Lanalocked " and published 
them in the "Atlantic." Persuaded by her friends, 
John G. Whittier, James T. Fields nnd others, she 
wrote and published her first volume of poems in 
1871, and later the prose work, "Among the Isles 
oi Shoals," which was printed first as a series of 

Eapers in the "Atlantic Monthly.'' Other books 
ave followed, " Driftweed " (1878), "Poems for 
Children" (1884 1 and " Cruise of the Mysterj-, and 
Other Poems" (1886). Among her best poems 
are ' ' Courage, ' ' "A Tryst, " " The Spaniards' 
Graves at the Isles of Shoals." "The Watch of 
Boon Island," "The Sandpiper" and "The Song 
Sparrow." Her last and most popular collection 
of poems was "A Island Garden," published 
shortly before her death, which occurred 26th 
Aueu-st, 18^. 

THATER. Hrs. Emma Homan, authorand 
artisi, bom in New York, 13th February, 184a. 
She was educated in Rutgers. She was married 
ti) George A. Graves, a native of western New 
York, in her seventeenth year. Mrs. Graves was 
widoived after live years, and then turned her 
atlt-Tition to art, entering the Academ_j' of Design, 
afterward becoming one of the original mem- 




York City. She ha£ done most of her book work 
on orders, and so many applications are made that 
she can accept only a small part of them. During 
the past few years she has been prominent in the 
Woman's Councils held under the auspices of a 
Western Chautauquan Association, lecturing on 
"The Kitchen as a Moral Agency," "Ourselves 
and Our Daughters," "Living by the Day," and 
"How to Grow Old Gracefully." She was the 
fir^t woman to call attention to the ruinous con- 
dition of the unfinished monument over Mary 
Washington's grave, and the movement to com- 

Elete that monument was started by her. In 
ehalf of the movement she wrote " The Story ol 
Mary Wa,shington " (1892I. She was selected to 
write" The Story of Virginia" in the series of stories 
of States brougnt out by a Boston house. Her 
children have inherited her literary talents. Mrs. 
Terhune has l>een a contributor to " Lippincott's 
Magazine," "Arena," " North American Review," 
" Harper's Bazar" and " Harper's Weekly," 
"Once a Week," " Youth's Companion" and 
other publications without number. Recently she 
has served editorially on the " Housekeeper's 
Weekly," of Philadelphia, Pa. She works actively 
in church nn6 Sunday-school. There are no idle 
moments in her life. She systematizes her work 

and is never hurried. The family home is in . ,1 

Brooklyn, and they have a summer home, "Sunny- lizzie e. u. thavkr. 

bank," in the New Jersey hills near Pompton. She 
is a thoroughly practical woman. 

THAXTBR. Mrs. Cella Ifai^litoli, poet, bere of the Art League. Many of her figure 
bom in Portsmouth, N. H,, 29lh June, 1835. paintings have tjeen exhihk&l m 'Jcit '^-jS>Ki«ii 
When a child, her father, Thomas B. Laighton, Academv o\ Vme Xt>s scvft wv ^■mvj «A^«.>^^ 
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CL-nts!" won hiT tuo gold medals. In 1S77 she TfiOMAS, Hiss BdltH HatUda, poet, born 
became the wifi.- of Elmer A. Thayer, of Worcester, in Clialham. Ohio, nth August, 1854. While she 
Mass. They lived in Chicago, 111., for the follow- was yet a student at (Geneva, Ohio, several of her 
ing six years, and she devoted her entire time to poems were published in Ohio newspapers, and 
they were widely quoted. Mrs. Helen Hunt Jack- 
son introduced Sliss Thomas to the editors of the 
"Atlantic Monthly " and the " Century," and she 
.i became ;t contrihutor to those and other masjazines. 
In 188s she published her first volume of verse, 
entitled a " New Year's Masque, and Other 
Poems." In 1886 she published in a volume a 
series of prose papers, entitled "The Round 
Year." In iHSj she published her second volume 
of ver.-ie, "Lyrics and SonneLs," and still later, 
" Tile lnvfrte<l Torch." In 188S she went to New 
York, and her home is now in that city. She is 
one of the most |>opular of American poets. 

THOHA8, Mlsa Paaii7 Bdfu, author, 
was bon) in Chicago, 111. She became a book- 
keeper in a publisiiiiiE house, ind worked hard 
and faithftilly. As a <1iversion she wrote a small 
book during her leisure hours, which she published 
clandestinely by the aid of a printer. All the 
work was done outside of business houis. She 
signed the volume with the cabalistic pen-name 
■'6-5-3U," and the venture was successful, clearine 
lier a comfortable sum of money. The small 
edition was soon exhausted. The book attracted 
the attention of Mrs. I'llla Wheeler Wilcox, who 
invited the author to New York City and took her 
into her home. She soem became a contributor 
of taking sketches and essays, and the identity oJ 
"6-5-30 ■ was establislic-d, 

TEOlf AS, If rs. Hary Ann, journalist, bora 
near Lavergnc, Tenn.. loth January, 1S41. Her 
niiiiden name was Mary Aim Lane, and her father*! 
family, the Lanes, were of English extractioo. 




ialida, Colorado. 



her :)T\. In i.SMj thi'v moved Ii 
lier lirst iMiok, " Wild Flowt-rs oi Colorado," w;is 
published iu iSN-, I New York 1. Two vears later 
■■Wild Flowers of thi: I'ai-ilic Const ■•' was imb- 
lished, and iimved even more iH-autifiil than its 
predecessor, lli-r talent as a wriler of fiction is 
shown in her novel, ".^n Knglish- American," 
published in i.Sif-i. 

THATER, HIsB Lizzie B. D., irain-dis- 
iKilcher, linrn in \\\ire, M.iss., ilK October. 1857. 
Ilirr (aniily r.muvt.i In Nim l.i.ndon. Conn., m 
1871. She uii'i i'iluiMi<-d thoroughly, and is a 
graduate of the voiing hidies' high school in New 
Liindcm. .She has Uvn a telegraph otH.-raIor since 
[878, and was employed in various New Kngland 
ollires. In 1SS9 slie entered the ser\ice itt the 
•■ V London Norlhern I-' 
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-iilent for whidi shr. w.is tn Ilergrandfailierwent from NorthCHrolinalo Tenn- 
.She is till- lirst and imK e-isi* h\ \Kii and setileil in I')avid.san county. 
lii>I(J (he important iHisiVum \liT viwAVwt v;a^ iv-MLWttVA U«to itAd Dutch and 
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father was nineteen and her mother sixteen j'ears 
old when they were married in Nashville. Tenn., in 
August, 1839. Mary is the oldest of their Tamily of 
seven children. During her youth the family lived in 
various places in Illinois. Kentucky and Tennessee. 
She was an intelligent child and was carefully 
educated. After leaving school, she became a 
teacher and taught until her marriage, 31st July, 
187a, to Archie Thomas, part proprietor of the 
Springfield, Tenn., "Record." In 1883 Mr, 
Thoina.s sold that journal and moved to Sumter, 
Fla. They returned to Tennessee in 1884, and he 
repurchased the " Record," which he edited until 
his death, loth October. 18S8. After his death, 
Mrs. Thomas bought the " Record " and became 
both editor and publisher. Slie entered the journal- 
istic field with dillidence, but she has made h(.'r 
journal very successful. She wrote for the press 
from youth, and uns made an honorary member of 
the Tennes,see Press Association in 1870. In 1873 
she read a poem in the fall nicL'ting of that body in 
Pulaski. She has written both poems and stones. 
Since her marriage slie has done but little purely 
literary work, as her time was employed in the care 
of her daughter and severiil children of her husband 
by a former marriage. Sho has reared her family 
wliile working as proprietor, publisher, editor, clerk 
and proof-reader. 

THOMPSON, Hrs. Adaline Smerson, 
educational worker and reformiT, bi>m in Rockford, 



THOMPSON. 

Adaline entered Wellesley College in 1877 and was 
graduated with honor in 1880. The thesis which 
she presented on that occasion showed that she 
possessed literary abilit;^-. After graduating she 
returned to her home in Rockford, 111., and in 
18S3 became the wife of Nornian Frederick Thomp- 
son. The first five years after her marriage were 
unevenirul. Two children and the details of her 
home occupied her attention. Upon the removal 
of her household to New York, in 18SS, her dan 
of mental activity began. As president of the 
Woman's Club, of Orange, and also of the New 
York Associated Alumnae, she has won recognitjon 
as a leader and presiding oRicer, but in the College 
Settlements' Association her organizing force bis 
been most largely expended. Believing that the 
true way to reach and help the poor in the large 
cities is through the intimate pergonal contact which 
comes from living among theni, and further, that 
the only way to solve the sociological problems 
pressing so heavily upon us is thraugh knowlcflge 
gained at first-hand by thinking men and wonien, 
she has thrown her energyand enthusiasm into this 
home extension movement As its president she 
has carried the association successfully through all 
the trials and difliculties which beset any r ~ 



philanthropist and temperance reformer, bom ii 
Lyndon, Vt., 21st February, 1821. Her maiden 
. Rowell. Her childhood was full of the 




111., 13th AuKUSl. i.S.sy. Ilcr faiher was Ralph 
Emerson, a sim of I'rof Ralph Kincrson. of 
Andover. Mass,, who was ii cousin of Ralph Waldo 
Emereon. He Wiis a man of singularly strong 
character. With discernmiut he read the signs of 
the limes, and, bc-fori- it was a usual thing for girls to 
jfo to college, when must men werestiti questioning 
their fitness for (raining-, either mentally or physic - 
a/ly, he decided th.it his daughters should li;ive l^e 
mitst liberal edtication that could be oUa\ned, 



of-all-work in a neighboring family, recdving a 
salary of twenty-iive cents a week. Her early edu- 
cation was naturally neglected, but in later years 
she made up for the want of training that marked 
her childhoud. She grew to womanhood, and in 
1843 visited Boston. Mass. There she met Thomas 
Thompson, a millionaire, a man of refinement 
and culture. He wiis captivated by her remarkable 
beauty. The attraction was mutual, and they were 
married. With great wealth at her command, she 
was able to carry out her wbhes to do good. She 
engaged in charitable work on a large scale, and 
her methods include the removal of the causes of 
misery, quite as much as the relief of misery after 
it is caused. Her expenditures to aid worthy men 
and women in geiiiiiE education amount to over 
one- hundred -thousand dollars, and her other be- 
nevolent enterprises represent an outlay of over 
six -hundred- thousand dollars. She has regularly 
expended her income in benevolence. She has 
alac"d actively in the temperance reform movement, 
and her aid has often taken the form of large sums 
of money « heii needed to carry on some particular 
work. C)ne of her contributions to the literature of 
teniperaiire Is a statistical work entitled "The 
Figures of Hell." Her husband cooperated with 
her until his dLUlh on aSth March, 1S69. He left 
her the entire income of his great estate. Being 
childless, she was free to pve full play to her 
generous impulses. She purchased Carpenter's 
painting of the signing of the emancipation proc- 
lamation by Lincoln in the presence of his Cabinet, 
pacing twenty-five thousand dollars for it, and pre- 
sented it ti) Congress. She paid ten-thoiLsand dol- 
lars for the expi'nses of the Congressional committee 
appointed to studv the yellow-fever plague in the 
South. She gave liberally to support the Women's 
Free Medical College in New York City. She 
fnunded Longmont, in the Rocky Mountains. In 
S.'ilina countv, Kansas, she gave six-hundred-forty 
avrcs of land and three-hundred dollara to eacn 
co\iitHsV seUV'd tm Xv. ^Jtie ^^usA i Vw^ sum in 
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, , , . , ©make addresses. 

borough, Ohio, in "1813. She Js the wife of ludge movement in Indiana counlY, she was appointed 
Thompson, of Hillsborough. She was early led organizer, a position she still holds. As State 
.superintendent of franchise in the Pennsylvania 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union she is doing 
an ageressive work. As editor and proprietor of 
the "News," Indiana, Pa,, she wields her pen in 
behalf of temperance .ind refonn. The paper 
indorses the People's Party. Mrs. Thompson is 
active and earnest in her work. 

THOMPSON, UlsB Hary Sophia, Delsar- 
tean instructor and elocutionist, bom in Princeton, 
111., in 1859. Her father was a native of linden, 
Eng. Her mother, a descendant of the Puritans, 
came from central Ma-ssachusetts. From her ear- 
liest childhood Mary possessed a wunderfuly sweet 
voice and an equally wonderful aptitude in using it 
to the very best eftect in childish exercises of reci- 
tation, dramatization and even weird iniprovisation. 
When she grew to womanhood, her talents at- 
tracted such attention Ihiit the usual inducements 
looking to a public use of her gifts were not want- 
ing, but so long as the family circle, whose pride 
she was, continued intact, she preferred her life 
there. She varied the monotony of country-town 
existence by accepting an otfer to teach in the high 
school in which she was graduated. Then her fatlKT 
died suddenly, and the daughter was left helpIeS-S 
by a bereavement si) terrible as to plunge her into 
the profoundest dejection and to deprive her of all 
capacity for ordinary vocation.s. Feeling assured 
that then her only refuge lay in unceasing produc- 
tive activity, she went to Chicago, III., and, after 
some preliminary training under the mastership of 
Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson, went, by that lady's 



into temperance work, both by her own inclina- 
tions and ^ the influence of her father, the lale 
Governor Trimble, of Ohio. In her youth she 
accompanied her father to Saratoga Springs, 
N. v., to attend a national temperance convention, 
and was the only woman in that meeting. On 
33rd December, 1873, in Hillsborough, she opened 
the temperance movement that in a few weeks 
culminated in the Woman's Temperance Crusade. 
She was, by common consent of all the churches in 
her town, chosen the leader of the first band i)f 
women who set out to visit the saloons. That 
movement was a success in many ways, and much 
of its success is to be credited to Mrs. Thompson. 
She is now living in Hillsborough. She has one 
son. a distinguished clergyman <^ the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

THOHPSON, Mrs. Eva Griffith, editor, 
bom near Jennerville, Somerset counly. Pa., loth 
June. 184J. Her father, Abner Grifliih, a yuaker, 
died at the age of seventy-lwo. Her mother. Eliza 
Cooper Griflith, Scotch-Irish, an octogenarian, still 
survives. Miss Griililh was married at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, and her husband joined the 
Union army. In six months she was a widow, at 
the age of twenty. School duties, never given up, 
were continued, and in 1%^ she was graduated 
from the female seminary in Steubenville, Ohio. 
S. |. Craighead, county superintendent of common 
schools of Indiana county, Pa., appointed her 
deputy superintendent. That is said to be the first 
time such an honor was conferred upon a woman. 
For years she has held the office of president of 
the Presbyterian Home Missionary Society. The 
Grand Army of the Republic men claim her as a com- 
rarfe, and in nuniy of their meetings she has been 





tVA GRIFFITH THOMISON. 

advice, to Boston, Mass.. where she was placed va. 
the classes of the wAu-aA <A ot-a\i«^ iA ■««. ■S*:«-<sa 
Ut\wel5lt.v, prt^vAei o\« \i-i \.twiv4 ^. Vi.isM»--fc- 



rnuMi'soN, 



THUKI". 



instructor, and eventually :is chief instructor of that a Revolutionary patriot. She was bix>UKht up 
inslitutinn, w1ii;re shi; had for professore and, in under the training of the most devoted mother and 
time, for culle;i)^ies, Alexander Grahnin Itell, received a liberal education in Alfred University. 
Charles A. Uuilmette, Robert Kaynioiid and Prof. The stirring events before and during theCisil War 
called out the sentiment i)f every jiatriotic person. 
Tile musical talents of Miss Major were actively 
enlisted fnnii the eclio of the first gun fired upon 
the national Itaj;. The niitioiial airs and the stirring 
b.ittle hynnis were sung by her at nearly all of the 
mei-tinK held in that part of the State. At the 
closeofthe first peninsula campaign, in the sum- 
mer of 1H62. President Lincoln requested the Go\'- 
eniur of the Stalt; of New York to raise and equip 
two rejtiments iit once forservicc in front of General 
1-ee, whose forces were InvadinK Pennsylvania. It 
was during the o[^anizatioii of those two regiments 
the patriotism of Allegany. Livingston and 
Wyoming counties was Drought into activity. 
DurinK the months of July and August, i86z, the 
loyal people of those eom muni lies filled the ranks 
of the i3oIh and i36lh regiments, and after attend- 
inn scores of war meetinjrs, iii>[ing with song every 
stalwart yeoman to rally roiLnd the flag, Miss 
M.ijor, on 6lh Septemlur, 1862, at the military 
rendezvous on the banks of the Genesee in Portage, 
N. v., was married in the hollow square of the 130th 
regiment by the kev. I>r. Joel Wakeman, then a 
captain in the regiment in which her husband, 
Thomas J. Thorp, was lieutenant colonel, who had 
up to th-nt time participated in every battle of the 
Potomac Army, and. although se\'eTely wounded at 
Fair Oaks and Malvern I^IillV had refiLsed to stay in 
the hospital. By permission of the Secretary of 
War, Col. Thorp was assigned to thL' new regiment, 
which beiranie the famous First New York Dra- 
goons, by an order of the War Department, after 




Hudson. At that time the diKlrinesand principles 
of Franvois Delsarte were liegiiining to attract con- 
siderable notice, and Miss Tlu)m|>son promptly 
threw herself hitu that art. in all its apt>lic.-itioiu, 
with a /eal and an aptitmie that insured success. 
Forming a partnership with Miss Genevieve Steb- 
bin.swliowas at thiit lime Mr. Mackaye's jiupil, 
she went lo N<*>t' York, and they sunn founded the 
Hrsl Kchuol of I)el>arte in that cit). I'rom that 
time iinwiuil filiss Thonipsun's career has been 
sui-cessful. Hitherto the teachings nfDelsarte h:id 
been re^iarded with suspi<'ion. ndiculed by actors 
iind doubted by the i>n'ss, but in the famiHisItcl- 
fiinc malinefS. given by the women in the Madison 
Siiuare ThiattT, the narrow jirovinrialism which 
Ciune to scolf found such genuine merit and sincere 
artistic enthusiasm and, alwvu all, Kuth e\<]uisitc 
]M.*rA>nnaiiC(-s, thaliU o[>|>'isili(m w.is .sik-ii(i-<], |K-tty 

Iiiquegave uav to generiiiis ailmiriilion, and now 
)eWrteis thefashiiin. Mis.sThoni|)son has taught 
in tlie schools of Mrs. Sylvamw Kii-d and of the 
Misses Grahaiii. She is no specialist, in the nar- 
rower si-nw 111 the wonl, hi-r ;uliiivcnu-nts and 
perfonii:iii'e r^iiii^iiig finni (he r<'lel'r.ited "bird 
notes." Ifi whiih shf lias a n^ilion.il reimwn, to the 
deliviry of :i niniinlii[;iie, in which she is i\tri-niely 
succi-shfiil. She h.is fi.ir some yr.irs < iititributed to 
various [leriodii :iK. niainlv upon siilijiiis lo which 
she deviiles her tal.iils. and has r.r.ntly pubhshed, 
it) liook fonii, '- Khvtlmiiral Gymnastics, \'i>cal.and 

I'hysi.al ■■ MANF.ANA Ci.l.KHAN THORP. 

THORP, Mrs. Handana Coleman, oairiot 
■iriit public nllici:!). ("th in Karr \alle>. Allivmy the batik* of ( k-llysbiirg. nuring the yi 
rniiiily, \. v.. ziih /aiiii.irv, 1.^4.1, Shi- is llii; wi\T Mts. 'VVi'ny\> «i«lered devoted ser\ 
<liiii;zbn:r '.f C'llnntA )olui .MJiiiir. llv lur mol\iev tAH\^?.. \v\v\\ iAWt ti«W ^^;«tt^^m. iiW\*M. 
"lie is ii ilL-sci-wlint oi" .Major 'Muses Van Crtmjx:!!, \\ie\t eft'iUs, 'u\ v.'-**ti"m'i!. 




THORPE. ;i5 

^ed comfort Tor the wounded and sick in camp exerd.ses in I-iillsdale College, Mich., the president 
"i hospital. She joined the regiment of her and faculty unanimously voted to confer upon 
adoption and rcmainecl with It during the siege of her the honorary degree of Master of Arts, 
Suffolk, Va. She rode with her full eagle at the Among her earlier literary productions was a 
head of the regiment in the grand redew in Wash- 
ington at the close of the war in 1865. She never 
once suggested to her husband that, as he had been 
several times wounded and made a prisoner of war, 
he could consistently leave the service, but she 
cheered him in the camp and field and, finally, with 
the star above the eagle, they rode side by side in 
the Second Brigade, First Division of the Cavnlry 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac. Since the war 
she has raised a family and cheetfully aided her 
husband in all his various enterprises. In Northern 
Michigan, where they were pioneers, she was 
made deputy clerk and register of deeds. In the 
later years, in Arizona Territory, she assisted her 
husbandintheshecp and wool industry, often guard- 
ing the camp located in the valley of the Little 
Colorado river, adjacent to the reservation of 
the Navajo Indian Nation, while her husband 
was absent on business. During alt her life she has 
been a quiet but earnest worker in all progressive 
temperance movemenLs. Her home is now in 
Forest Grove, Ore. 

THOBPB, SEtb. Rose Hartwick, poet, bom 
in Mishawaka, Ind., iSlh July. 1M50, Her family 
moved to Litchfield, Mich., in i36i, and in that 
town Rose grew to womanhood and received her 
education. In 187 1 she became the wife of Edmund 
C. Thorpe. She was introduced to the public by 
her famous poem, "Curfew Mast Not Ring To- 
Night." which appeared in 1870 in the Detroit, 
Mich,, "Commercial Advertiser." That pm-m has 
inade the circuit of the earth. It was writti.-u n hiii 



prose sketch, which she published In 186S. Her 
extreme diffidence and want of confidence in her- 
self led her to keep her work in her desk. Her 
awakening came with "Curfew." Other well- 
known poems followed, among them being "The 
Station Agent's Storv," " Red Cross," ana " In a 
Mining Town." Although evidently a busy and 
prolific author, she has fa^n in ill health fur some 
years. In 1888 she and her family removed to 
S;in Diego, Cnl., where they are pleasantly dom- 
iciled in Rosemere. Pacific Beach. There, in the 
eternal summer, beneath the blue sky, surrounded 
by ever-blooming gardens of flowers, each member 
of the family has recovered health and slren^h, 
and there Mrs. Thorpe finds abundant inspiration 
and leisure. Her father's family were artists, but 
she has inherited none of their artistic talent. The 
fondiitss for the bnish and pencil passed over 
her and reappears in her daughter, now coming 
into Hiimanliood. 

THCRSBT, Hiss Emma Cecilia, singer, 
bom in Brooklyn, N. Y., list Febru.iry, 1857. 
She w.is educated in the public schools of the city, 
and early showed her musical tastes. Her fine 
voice attracted the attention of musical people 
and tliey advised her to prepare for a profes- 
sional career. She learned the rudiments of music 
with Julius Meyer, and, studied later with Achille 
Errani and Erminia Rudersdorff, In 1873 she 
went to ll^ily and took a short course with San 
iSK H\K inki; TJIOBPE. Giovanni and Francesco Lamperti. Returning to 

New York, she sang in the Broadway Tabernacle 
. a school-girl, and she kept it in her for a time. In 1876 she made a concert. W30.1 -wSa 
than a year, never dreaming that it Gilmore's OtcbesHia,. \^ ■v%n *«. Vt»K^e*>■ ■«<&. 
to make her name known IhroUKhoui Theodore T^vomas. \i\ ftvav ^«at *>« ^^"^ ^' 
■orld. /n iSSj, ,it the conimencemenl enga?.emetil Iwt s^Ti-jeat^ ■»r>*\^^'*^'^^^'^^' 
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7l6 THUKSBY-. 

under whose man^^ment she made a number of 
very successful touts in the United States and 
Europe. She has appeared only in concerts and 
oratorios, and has dechned many tempting oflers 
to go upon the operatic stage in Europe. Her 
specialty is sacred music, and she is the leading 
oratorio singer of her day. She is a woman of 
commanding presence. Her voice is .1 soprano of 
great volume and purity, and her singing is char- 
acterized by dramatic intensity nnd thorough 
refinement in method. 

THURSTON, Mrs. Martha I,. Poland, 
social leader imil phitanlliro]>lst, bum in Morrisville, 
VI.. iiih May, 1849. Iltr fnther, Col. Luther Po- 
land, was one uf three brothers distinguished for 




THURSTON. 

of remarkable precocity', died in the late fall of 
i83o, and her family now consists of one son, 
twelve years of age, and two daughters, aged nine 
and seven. She has educated herchildrenat home, 
personally arranging and super\'i5ing their studies, 
until the fall of 1S93, when her son was admitted to 
the high school. She is known as a great traveler. 
She has visited all of the States and Territories in 
the Union but two. and is familiar with all Ameri- 
can cities and points of interest. She has at times 
been a valued contributor to the press, her articles 
on Ala.ska and what she saw there having been 
copied throughout the United States. She has par- 
ticipated in several neivspaper controversies on im- 
portant public questions, a1w:i)-s under a pen-name, 
and her authorship has been known only to a very 
few of hc-r most intimate friends. For many yean 
she has been identified with charity, having at- 
tended as a delegate all of the conventions ot the 
National Board of Charities and Corrections since 
tSSs. In the last one, in Denver, Col., July, 
iSgi, she held prominent positions on committees 
and contributed by her efiicient assistance to the 
success of the convention. She is the constant 
traveling companion of her husband, and has aided 
hini ill liis public eHbrts and addresses. Her home 
is a model of modest elefjance. 

TII,TON, Mra. I,ydiaH.,joumahst and tem- 
perance worker, born in Tuf ton borough, N. H., lolh 
July, 1839. She is a daughter of Abel Heath 
a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
She inherited a love of literature that has made 
her a life long student. She was educated in the 

Kiblic schools of Manchester, N. H., and in the 
ew Hampshire C<mfcrence Seminary. In the 
latter school she taught and in Henniker Academy. 



public service ;ind ^iliility. The family iverc among 
the orit;inat iiiid unci imp roniisinj; alKjlitionists. 
Ili-r mother, nhnsr tnaick-n narni- wiis Clara M. 
iV'mictt, was ol sturdy Ni'w lin^laiul slock, her 
ancestors hiiviiig been ainun;; the lirsl settlers of 
\ennont. Her prinnls renv.v.d t.. Madison, Wis,, 
in i.^M. ami later to VinHjiia, in the same Hl.ite. 
in 1.S6; they ri:lurneil to Mndi^nn, where Martha 
omiplelitl her vducalii>n in the Uiiiversitv of Wis- 
cimsiti. After teavinu.r.llege, hir p. irei US removed 
to (Imnha, Neb., where she h.is sinie liveil. Her 
sclvKiMife dill not commeniv until she w,is twelve 
years of age, and m"is <oiiiplei(.>d just after her 
twcnlii-th birthday. Uuriii;; that time she taught 
seviTal i.Tiuntry and citv sclmols, iind showed a 
marked Mient and brilliant and tlmrough seholar- 
siiip. Her essavs were ihanicteri/.ed liv literary 
abillTv. Oil fhristmas. iS;;, she became' the wile 
of John M. 'rhursion, then a vniing .itturney, of '' 
Omaha. He is at present Ihe [;eiif-ral s.ilieiior of 
the Union r,inlk R.iilwavsvst.'m. He is a leading 

KcpiihUcan aiii\ a noteff o'ratur. After her mar- In 1866 she became the wife of R. N. Titton, and 
rhtif Mrs, T}niKt>m ilevoiid herself alinnsl tx- \ias si\n-.t Tcswlvd \i\ Washington, D. C. Ai ■ 
cliifiiu-ly to hiT h'imi', ,Sli<- is noted as mi exem- w.wsvnpet cii'!x>;*vi«vi«:v«. Kt\& v&i-MT^'u«at occa- 
J'lary u-ife and mother. Hit two oMer Soi\s, biAVt s\o\\n\ \iocm*sVic\\-i^ ■«civ\s.\w%tii«»i«iAK»«M\ 
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friends. Though the center of a united hcMne summer of 1S87 she had care of the department of 

circle she iinds time for much outside work. She physiology in the summer school for teachers in 

is the national legislative secretary of the Non- Martha's Vineyard. She always had a sirone 

partisan Woman's Christian Temperance Union, inclination for hterarv work, and her lirst published 

and IS active in its work. articles appeared when she was sixteen. During 

TODD, Misa Adah J., author and educator, the last ten years she has written for various papers 

was born in Redding, Falrhcld county, Cucui. and magazines, made translations, assisted in the 

revision of Shepard's "Klemenls of Chemistry," 

F and furnished weekly papers on natural history for 

! tlie " Living Church " ol Chicago, in 1891, In the 

I summer of 1892 her tirst book was published under 

the title, "The Vacation Club." She is a member 




TODD, Mrs. Letitla Willey, poet, bom in 

Tolland, Conn., in Kebruarj-, 1835. Her father, 
Calvin Willey, was a lawyer of marked ability. In 
the early part of this century he took an active part 
in public life, filling with elhciency many prominent 
position.s. in 1823 he was a member of the United 
States Senate. Among his colleagues were Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster and John Randolph. At that 
time Mr. Willey formed many friendships, which 
extended thrmigh his long and honorable life. 
Letitia was his amanuensis for several years, and 
as her father continued his a»rrespondence with the 
friends of earlier days, she derived no liule benefit, 
as well as pleasure, from the opportunity thus 
afforded her. FriiTU childhood she spent much time 
with him in his library', and she never tired of hear- 
ing him relate incidents connected with his life in 
Washington. At an early age she showed literary 
tastes. In 1847 her first published poem was 
printedinthe Hartford "Times." Subsequently, 
m periodicals then in circulation, poems and short 
Stories from her pen appeared under the pen-name 



Descended on her father's side from Christopher 
Todd, one of the pioneer settlers of New Haven 
Colon_>', and on hermother'ssidefrom Jchue Burre, 
of Fairfield, she inherits sterling character from a 
double line of Puritan ancestn-. As her father had 
a large family and little wealth, he could give bis 
dau^ter only the advantages of the common 
schools and a preparalory school. Her thirst for 
knowledge was iitsatiable, and by teaching in 
summer and writing throughout the year she suc- 
ceeded in paying her expense in college and received 
from Syracuse University the degree of A.B., in 
1S80. By her own eflbrts and in opposition to the 
wishes of her friends, she continued her studies in 
Greek and philosophy and won the degree of A.M., 
in Syracuse, in 1883. In i«86 Hoslon University 
conferred upon her the degree of Ph. D. for work 
in languages and literature. She was valedictorian 
of one of her classes and salulatorian of another. 
With the tastes of a student she combined practical 
and executive ability. In 1880-81 she was teacher 
of languages and lady principal in Xenia College, 
Ohio. She resigned to continue her studies. In 
1S83 she accepted the position of science teacher in 
the Bridgeport, Conn., high school, and was the 
first to introduce the full laboratory method into the 
public schools of Connecticut. Her work in that 

department was very successful and she received letitia wili.ev 

for it about half the salary a man would have 
received. At a later period she took charge of "Alice Alton," an<l still latei 

Greek in the same school, fitting pupils for Yale, the latter a poem, " LvwvsVJ'o;..^., « --« --- 

Harvard and women's colleges, and having many l.\(eo( K.ok.uAi," avv^McAwv 9fv«i.^w«K\ ».'«=' ™^ 
private pupils in both Creek and Latin. In the visit to ttiis comW.vj- " 
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._ _ . .. ,n cncouraginK nature to tlie author, 

ind for a few years her pen was busy. In 1857 she 
b«xamethe wife ofSereno B.Todd, of North Haven, 
Conn. Mr. Todd is a desct-ndant of the Yale 
family, of which Elihu Yale, the founder of Yale 
College, was a member. They have two children, 
a son and a daughter. 

TODD, Hre. Uabel IfOomis, author, born in 
Cambric^, Mass., loth November, 18511. She is 



TODD. 

1890 she edited and arranjj^ed for publication the 
poems left by the late Emily Dickinson, the first 
volume of which passed through a dozen editions 
in less than a^ear. In i8gi she prepared a second 
volume of Miss Dickinson's poems, to which she 
contributed a preface. Recently she has given 
drawing-room talks on the life and literaiy work of 
that remarkable woman, as well as upon Japan and 
oiher subjects. She does a good deal of book 
reviewing for periodicals, as well as occasional 
sketchL-s and short stories. She is interested in 
all work for woman. Her home is in Amherst 
She has one daughter, aged ten yeani. 

TODD, Hts. Harion, author, lawyer and 
political economist, born in Plymouth. N.V.. March, 
1841. Her parents were- educated New Englanders. 
Her father died when she was ten years old, and 
she was compelled to earn her living. At the aee 
of seventeen she begnn to teach school, and she 
remained in the ranks until she became the wife of 
Benjamin Todd. Her husband was an able speaker, 
and he induced her to go on the lecture platform. 
In iS79she began lo study law in Hastings College. 
San I-'rancisco. Cal. Her husband died in iSSo, 
leaving her with one child, a daughter. In iSBi 
she was admitted to the bar, and at once opened a 
law office. In iSSishe was nominated forattomey- 

Seneral of California by the Greenback party of 
lat State. Her nomination was the lirst of the kind, 
and she stumped the State, making speeches for 
the Greeback parly. In i8S3she wentasa delegate 
to the first national anti-monopoly convention, held 
in Chicago. Ill, and in 1SS4 she again attended the 
convention in the same city. In that year she 
attended the Greenback convention in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and served as a member of the com- 



the daughter of the poet and jistronomer, Prof. 

E. J. l^imis. and his wife Mary Alden Wilder 

I^oniis. in the scvunlli generation of descent from 

John Alden and his wife Priscilla. Mabel was a 

precociotis child. At the age of five she was 

laboriuusly printii^ her first blood-curdling novel, 

and singing airs. Tier father Liught her duriiiir the 

first ten years of her life. In i.f6.'j the oRicc of the 

"Nautical Alman:ic" was removed to\Va,shinj;ton, 

D. C , and Professor Ijjomis moved his family to 

that cily. Maliel cnliired the Georgetown Semi- 
nary, anil studied iHitany and ornithology with her 

father, until she was seventitn. In 1S75 she went 

to Boston to study music aiid luiinting, and became 

proficient in l>oth. In 1S79 she became the wife of 

Professiir Todd, profes-sor uf astronomy and 

director of the ot)servati)ry of Anilicrst. Mass., and 

after marriage she continued her studies in art and 

music. In iHhi h>-r interest in astrontiniy was 

aroused, and she made an exhaustive study of the 

scienci'. In 1KS7 she accompanied her husband, 

who had charge of tin- expeilition to Japan to 

uliserve tJie tutal ecli[jse of the sun, and she gave 

him much valuable :issistance. To her was : 

intrusted the drawing of Ihe filmy corona. She 

wrote accounts of the expeditiun for the New makio.i todh. 

York "Nation," and ci 'ntriliuled articles on 
Japan to "St. Nicholas, " the "Century" and mittce on platform. She spoke in each campaip) 
other majrazim-.s. in iS.'io she rendered va\u:\Ue {ronwSAiUi \«i6, SKe. then returned to California, 
aid in preparation fur her husb;ind's expedition Ui lo cowImcI. a wwmW^ eS\TO^«wVMHi. %».■»! c»sks. She 
nvstem Afric;i ta olserve a total solar eclipse. In johwX ttw TNn^iCa'w, o^ Vsiooi w ViviAjtfa, «*i 





TODD. 

was sent as a daleRate to the convention in Rich- 
mond, Va. She wan a delegate to the labor con- 
ference in Indianapolis in iS6, and in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1SS7, where she made brilliant addresses. 
She has abandoned the practice of law and devotes 
her time to lecturing. In 1886 she wrote a small 
volume on " I'roltctive Tariff Delusion." In 1890 
she published a volume entitled " Professor Gold- 
win Smith and his Satellites in Congress." in 
answer to Professor Smith's article on " Woman's 
Place in thu Stiite." She did much editorial work 
on tbfi ChicaRO "Express" several years ago. 
She has recently completed another book, entitled 
"Pizarro and John Sherman." After living for 
some time in Chicago, she removed to Eatoii 
Rapids. Mich., where she now makes hvr home. 

TODD, Mrs. Ulnnie J. Terrell, woman 
sutfrag^isl. bom in Lewiston, N. V., i6tl) November, 
1844. Her father, a member of the Stacy family, of 
Somersetshire, England, removed to New York in 
1841, and was married to an Anu-ricnn woman of 
eood family. Bolh parents were interested in the 
uigilive slave question and (jave protection to and fed 
day or night the Hecjiig slaves. Born uiider these 
influences, at a time ofgri-'at agitation, she inherited 
a strong love and sympathy for the unfortunate. 
She began early in life to show marked interest In 
the distressed, a quality that h.-is rcmiiintd with her 
and influenced t<i a great extent her life and the lives 
of others. On 14th September, 1)565, she became the 
wife of D.ivisiin Todd, of Toronto, Canada. For 
some years after marriage she was fasciciated with 
housekeeping and devoted lu the dutiesof wife and 
mother, but she found she could respond to 
the needs of others without neglecting home, and 
many a life was made happier by her help. She is 



literary and art clubs and in every reformative and 





Nebraska' 



2Bth April, 1870. She is the youngest of three 
daughters of Franklin and Mary Urvanl Tourtillotte. 
The Tourtilloltes are of Fri-nth descent, and the 
family is first nienlioned in this eountrj- in 1681, 
when Gabriel Tourtillulte came from Bordeaux and 
settled in Rhode Island. Miss Tourtillotte 's ma- 
ternal ancestors were Knj;lish. Hit mother is a 
relative of the family to whieli William Culk-n Itr^-- 
nnt belongeti. The daughter's sehoolinL' was ob- 
tained at home and in Foxcroft, Me Her talent 
for poetical com[H)sition showed itself very early, in 
the singing of improvised songs to htrr dolls imd the 
production of poems beforesne could write. Her 
first published attempt in verse ap|H;ared in 1885, 
since when she has u-ritien bolh poetry and prose. 
In 1887 she taught school, but rec.-ntly. having 
learned the art preservative of all arts, she lias been 
doi[ig editorial and other work in a ]>riiiting-ofticc. 
Her home is now in Boston, Miiss. 

T01TSSAINT, HIbs Bmma, author and 
translator, bom in Boston, Aliiss., 13th July, 1863. 
Her mother was German and her father Belgian, 
although the family are purely and anciently French, 
with Austrian intermarriages. The lineage en- 
titled them to entertain royalty. When she was 
seven years old, her parents removed to Brookline, 
Mass., which place is now her home. Through the 
panic of 1874 her father l<)st his fortune. Miss 
Toussaint is a fluent linguist, an able scholar and a 
ready thinker, as well as writer. Her short stories 
have been published over the pen-name " Portia." 
Her most important work has Deen the translation 
stanchest woman suffragists, of the volume entitled "A Parisian in Braril " hi 
president of the si.xlh district. Madanw TousaawA-^KKSKm, Vtwiv ■«■»» -^^fwap*^ 
'>{ the .'^late Bojird of Charities, over h« o'Mn nMftt, w\& -MVivetv ■nicswi-iA. nw^ 
jirij IS an onihusiastic leader \n (avoxaWe TioCices. Sh^ ^aa *■■*» vtM>^-»«a. im«i. 



adapted a number of plays. She possi;sses his- made lai^e use of the phonograph in her literary 

trionic Uilenl, and, had it not been for family work. ""^ - ■- - --- ' ■ ■" '• ""•- 

she probalily would hnve gone on Ihe of thi 



, sta^t: She is .1 public-spirited wot 
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equall)' successful editor. 
TOWNSEND, Mrs. Hat^ Asfaley Tan 
Voorhis, poet, bom in Lyons, N.V., in 1836. She 
moved to New Orleans, La., in early girlhood and 
has lived there ever since, save for a short time, 
when she lived in the West. Herhusb.ind, Gideon 
Townsend, is a wealthy banker, prominently identi- 
fied with the business interests of New Orleans. 
Mrs. Townsend is Ihe mother of three daughters. 
She has been writing since she was a young girl. 
i let first efforts «ere short stories, so popular that 
they went the "rounds of the press." Her fiist 
book was a novel. "The Brother Clerks: A Tale of 
New Orleans" (New York, 18591. '" 1870 she 
published the well-known poim, "A Georgia Vol- 
unteer." Next came "Xarifra's Poems" (Phila- 
delphia, i»7o|. Tills was followed by a line 
dramatic poem of some length, "The Captain's 
Story" (Philadelphia. 1S74I '" "8S1 she brought 
out "Down the Bayou anil OthtrPoem»i" (Bostoni. 
Her most im]>ortant single poem, "Creed," ap- 
peared first in the Neiv Orleans "Picayune," m 
1869, and at once went rint;ni|; round the land. 
crossed the Atlantic, made itself famous in ]'~n(-hnd 
and has never lust the hold upon the hearts of the 
people which It su speedily gained. She was se- 
lected as the writer iif the poem for the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exposition. She has made several 
visits to Mexico, and is a member of the Liceo 
Hidalgo, the foremost literary club in the city of 
Mexico, numbering amont; its members the most 
brilliant literary men of that country. At the time 
of her election slie was the only American woman 



in her .ictive membership in six clubs, the New 

Kngland Woman's Club, The New England Wo- 
man's I'r<-ss AssoiL-itii in, the Ca>ti1ian Club, the 

]^idi<:s' Aid As.si 'dation, the Woman's Charity 

Club and the (luild of the Church of our Savior, 

for she is an Ejiiscopalian. Her life has been spent 

in attendance on an invalid mother, whose death 

oivnrred five vears af;o. It was mainly throiigh her 

i.Horts the English :ictor, Henry Nevilk-, wms the 

lirst member of his profession who was invited to 

give a paper u" the drama before the New England 

Woman's CUib. 
TOWNE, Mrs. Belle Kellogg, author and 

journalist, boni in Sylvania, Kadne couiilv. Wis,, 

ist June. 1.S44. She is the daughter of the late 

Seth IE. and F.ltcta S. Kellogg. She beg.in 

at an e.irlv age to display lilerarj' talent, but 

it wiis not until (ler marri:ige willi Prof. T. Martin 

Towne, of Chi<-.aKij, 111., the well-known musira! 

Coni[»oser, that she »as iii<hiced to embrace pen- 
work as a vooilion. Ten ye:irs a^o she was asked 

to take charge of the vari'ius vmmg pi'ople's pniiers 

publisliedl.ytheD..viil C. Cook Publishing Com- 

jiany, of Chicago. Th'-re site ha-, found:! wide field, 

not only for her hlerarv gift, but executive ability. 

The "Young Peuple'sWeekly." the most noted of 

the pi-riodicals published by th.it finn, is ranked 

among the foremost of religious pap<.TS fur the 

young. Mrs. Towne rea<ls the numerous nianu- 

scnpls contributed for all the papers in her hands, 

and, allhougli charitable to the young or obscure hkli.k at 

author, she lias no sympathy willi a writer who has 

no titlciit, or with one who has l.ilent, but uses it so honored. Her late? 
iinu-orlhily or in a aiipsluHl manner. Al\ber\msi- ko i\i\i\ a \ii\aTO>; <iS 
~ - ■ - — .puiKli-ntx- suul original comiiosititm she Vl^e\v.vs\w^ll\•.\e^;o\.llli 
a stenographer, iiiid recently she V\i\s \n\\\ei "■ — -^^"'■ 




dict.- 



works are a book on Mex- 
:mnets. Mrs, Townsend's 
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uplifting. Herhome-lireisexceplionallyhappyand She was licensed by the Shelburne Falls, Mass., 

coQganial. One of her daughters v/as mamed (o a Baptist Church in [874, after preaching a year, and 

son of EtlwinM. Stanton. Mre.Townsend'siiitellect after twelve years of work as an evangelist in 

is stamped i^n lier strong face. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Massachusetts, 

New York, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 

■ - -- South Dakota and Nebraska, she was ordained by 

> a council of Baptist Churches, after an examination 

spoken of as "most searching and satisfactory," 

which lasted three hours, on znd April. 1885, in 

Fairfield, Neb. Her pastorate was greatly blessed 

in the upbuilding of the church in spirituality and 

members. She is a woman of rare consecration. 

of spotless character, especially remarkable for 

intensity, keen perceptions, tender sympathy, 

ready wit and broad love for nil mankind, with 

strong common-sense, tact, eloquence and a great 

command of language. In addition to her special 

calling, she has been State evangelist for the Ne~ 

braska Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and 

a lecturer and a writer in prose and verse. Her 

present home is Ashland, Ne1>.. where she is now 

pastor of the Immanuel Baptist Church. 

TKAII,, Hiss Florence, author, born in 
Frederick, Md., 1st September, 1854. She is the 
second daughter of Charles E. Trail and Ariana 
McEIfresh. Always of a buoyant disposition, a 
severe illness at ten years of age did not check her 
exuberant spirits, though it left her with impaired 
hearing. IMiat would have been a great obstacle to 
her contact with the world, but her wonderful 
quickness of perception and heroic efforts to divine 
what others meant to say caused them to forget, or 
not to realize, that her hearing was not equal to 
their own. She graduated first in her class in the 
Freflerick Female Seminary, in 1873, and the fol- 
lowing year she graduated with highest honors in 




TOWNai.BY, Hisa Frances Sleanor, 
Baptist minister, bom in Albany, N. Y., 13th Sep- 
tember. 1850. Her parents were Gad Townsley, 
a commission merchant, large-hearted, free-handed 
and a strong at>olitionist, and Charlotte Davis 
Townsley, of whom Frances says: "Of my mother 
there are no 'first memories.' She was always 
there. She always will be. A tiny, heroic, de- 
voted woman, my saint. In her early widowhood 
she tailed for her children till midnight, and then 
eased her grief-smitten spirit by writing choice bits 
of prose and \'erse, which she modestly hid in her 
portfolio," Fninces' "'call to preach" was sudden, 
positive, undoubted. Once, when asked where she 
was educated, she said: "Partly in a village acad- 
emy, partly in VVheaton College, partly in the 
studies of individual pastors, mainly in the Uni- 
versity of Sorrow." Truly, from time to time one 
afflictive blow after another has fallen upon her 
heart, but she is known as "the happy woman." 
She spoke her first piece when live years old, the 
twenty-third psalm. To the faithful teaching of 
her mother she owes much of her training for a 
public speaker. Among the things committed to 
memory the first ten years of her life were Willis' 
"Sacred PoeniH," iKirts of "Paradise lA>st," Pol- 
lock's "Course of Time," "The Miracles and Par- 
ables of Christ," His "Sermon on the Mount," the 
choicest portions of Hebrew poetry and prophecy, 
and many patriotic selections. She became a 
professing Christian before she wa.s eighteen years 
old. after most turbulent struggles, mental and 
spiritual. She became a preacher against her pre- 
vious ideas of woman's sphere, but has never held 
her work niorf holy thun the ministry of home-life. 
considcrini; that woman's first and best kingdom. 
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Mt. Vernon Institute, Baltimore, Md. Blessedva. 
unusual de^Tce ■Mx'iv ft«: ^%. ^t« "inMyiS'iwJt 
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and moral philosophy, evidences of Christianitj^, 
modem history, mythology, rhttoric and composi- 



[843, where she was reared and still resides. She 
. s the youngest child of lCd»'ard and Anna C. 

and achieved marlied success. After teach- Fuller. Her father, a Harvard graduate and a 

ing there four years, sheannounced herinlentionof minister of the Congregational Church, was a 
scholarly man and devoted to his books. He was 
a native of Connecticut. Her mother. Anna C. 
Grcijne, was also from the East She was a woman 
of unusual refinement and intelligence and was 
highly educated. Miss Fuller was a constant reader 
and the well-selected volumes of her father's library 
proved the foundation of the liheral education 
which she afterwards enjoyed. Besides her child- 
hood love for books, she showed a strong taste for 
music and the stucly of language, acquiring especial 
proficiency in the German toneue. Her education 
was acouircd in the schools of ner native place, and 
she early became the wife of her teacher, William 
Treat. She began her literary work by contribul- 
injt to various well-known periodicals poems and 
articles which were favor.ihly received. Her poems, 
published for the most part in eastern papers, were 
usually illustrated, especially those of^ a humorous 
nature. For a number of years she has been a 
contributorlo the "Ohio Farmer." of Cleveland, 
man>[ of her sketches and short stories appearing 
therein. She has also written much for various 
juvenile periodicals. Her name is uiion the roll of 
the (Jhiii Woman's Press Association, and she 




leaving home for a |>osition in naiighters College, 
Harrodsburgh, Ky., where .she afttrwards taught 
Latin, French, art and music. In I larrudsburg. as 
well as in Tarboro, N. C, where she taught music 
in 1887 and i8>i8, and in Miss >Io>;arIh's school, 
(ioshen, N. V., where she acted as substitute for 
some weeks in January. 1890, she made many de- 
votL'd friends and did su|)erior work as a teacher. 
In 1SS3 she \'isiied Kurope. and aftt-rwards piib' 
lished an account of her travels under the title 
"My Journal in Foreign Lands" (New York, 1885), 
a bright and instructive little volnnn-, which passed 
through two editions and has Imicu of great service 
as a guide-lMjok. Mi-;s Trail has been a member 
of lliu Society to Fncourajfe Studies at Home for 
fourteen years, live as a student of modern history. 
Freiich literature, ShakesiH'are and art, iind nine 
as a te.-icher iif ancient history. Her essay on 
" Prehistoric Greire as we liiid it in the Poems uf 
Honi.T " was rea.l bef.r..- that smieiyal the annual 
reunion at Miss Ticknor's. in B.tsion, Mass , in 
June, 1883. Miss Trail is a brilliant musician, 
having studied tnu-^ic in tlii' seminary in Frederick, 
in the Peabody Conservatory in Itiillhnore. and in 
Chickcring Hall, New York. She has o^en ap- 
peared in concerts with success. Though gifted in 
many ways, she will l>e best known as a writer. 
tier crowning work, so far, is hi:r last production, 
"Studies in Criticism" iN'ew York, 1SS8I. She 
has published over one-hundred articles in prose 
and verse, many withunl sit;nature, in newspapers 
and magazines. Inhuriling a taste for the lan- 
gaagva, .she is a fine traiislaiiir and reads German, 
iLili.-in, L.ttin .^llll J'reucli. 
TB^AT, MrB. Anna Elizabeth, auihur, 
bom in tlw v(V;.iKeo(7Jrooklyii, Ohio, aSlh Februarv, 




lakes an active interest in all local literary advance- 
menl. Two sons and two daughters, now grown. 
constitute her family. 

TROTT, Mrs. I^is C, educator and phil- 
anthropisl, was burn near Oswego, N. Y. Her 
niaidi.-n name was Andrews, Her father was a 
pioneer farmer living remote from schools. At the 
a^e of three years Lois was sent to a school two 
miles distant. At fifteen years of age she became 
a teacher and earned a reputation for introducing 
t\cw p\MVi 5ift4 wteftvoA* lA XjiAiAmvE. She was a 



and left to engage again in teaching in Oswego, organized, shi 

In 1857 Rev. L. M. Pease, of the Five PointsHouse in^ her 

of Industry, visited Oswego and lectured — *'— '■' 

condition of the poor ill New York City. 
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onre entered the work. Hav- 
^ lonie in Chautauqua, of which 

iiversity she is now an alumnus, she became ac- 
' quainted with many of the leaders in that move- 
mtnt. She has attended nearly all of its national 
conventions. She is deeply interested in all Chau- 
tauqua movements, and her last venture is a read- 
ing class for the domestics of her village. This is 
the lai^est and most important Held which she has 
ever entered. It is exclusively for the kitchen-girl. 
In her home in Mt. Vernon she has been for many 
years president of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and has been largely instrumental in 
erecting a building as headquarters of the Union, 
named Willard Hall in honor of the national 
president, 

TROTT, MU8 Novella Jewell, author and 
editor, born in Woolwich, Me., i6tli November, 
1S46. She traces her ancestry back to the Puritan 
emigrant, Thomas Trott, who came from England 
to Dorchester, Mass., in 1635, and to Ralph Fam- 
ham, who, in the same year, settled in Andover, 
Mass. Benjamin Trutt and Joshua Famham, de- 
scendants of the above, both removed to Woolwich 
about 1750, and there founded fainilies whose chil- 
dren, from generation to generation, have been 
noted for their intelligence, integrity and public 
S|>irit. The parents oTNovella Trolt were worthy 
representatives of those two old families. Her 
mother was a woman of superior mental qualities 
and remaricable strength of character, and her 
father was a man of marked mental ability and 
moral worth. The daughter soon outgrew the 
educational advantages of^ her native town, and, at 
the age of thirteen, entered the public schools of 
Bath, afterward taking a special course of Study in 
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citals of the ignorance and sufferings of the poor 
children so affected MissAndrews that she immedi- 
ately volunteered to leave her work in Oswego and 
give her services to ihe instruction of the little 
children. Her offer was accepted, and she became 

frincipal of the school in the Five Points House of 
nduslry. Again she became a student and was 
graduated with the New York City teachers. After 
some years of usefulness in her sphere of home 
missionary work, she became the wife of Eli Trott, 
who was employed in the same tield. The dark- 
ness had become less dense, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Trott were called to labor in the interests of the 
Children's Aid Society. A lodging-house was to 
be opened for homeless girls, the first of the kind 
in America, and Mrs. Trott, without remuneration, 
took charge of the work. From one-thousand to 
one-thousand- two-hundred passed through the 
Home annually, and many of those girts are now 
filling places of trust and usi-fulness. Mrs. Trott 
left that work in 1873, that she might devote more 
lime to her home and the education of her son and 
daughter. She retired to private lifuinMt, Vernon, 
near New York City, Her husband still remains 

locating agent of the Children's Aid Society, find- -J 

in^ homes for many thousands of poor children ' - I 

with the farmers of the West. In her early child- ' ■ 

hood the Washingtonian temperance movement [ 

originated, and her mother impressed its lessons on j 

her heart. When the order of Daughtetri of Tem- 
perance was formed, she united with the organiza- novella jewei.L trott. 
tion and filled all of its honorary offices. As a 

child she was anxious to be a missionary in foreign the State Normal School in Farmingion. Although 
lands. She bfCanie a church member when very she early showed decided lit«3.rj *aa\ss,, *«."*.*&. 
young and has alwavs been a Christian. When int]et\iied\.OT(\a.V.e\ea!Av\TCiVw\it'A«HK«Kv. ■"" " 




the Woman's Cbristiun Temperance Union v 



a Visit. U) ticftton ^'tie >Kas>\ra\\^Vi laf^*- ■»■ ■S«s&»sa. 
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as proof-render in a promineni publishing; huuse. soon passed away. She afterward became thewife 
There she had her introduction tu the work which of Joshua Truitt, an energetic business man of 
she was afti^rwards to adopt as a profession. A Muncie, Ind., w)iere she has since lived, actively 
sudden illness compelled her to give up her posi- i:ngaged in benevulent and philanthropic work, 
tion and, upon her recovery, she rt^iimed her During the Civil Wnr she labored constantly, pre- 
original J'l^ns and tauf^ht successfully for several paring things useful and needful to the suldiera. 
yeata. The five following years were devoted to She march^. sang and prayed with the crusaders, 
the care of her invalid muther. after which cir- For the last sixteen years she has been a faithful 
cunvstances opened the way for her return to worker in the Woman's Christian Temperance 
literary life. In 1H81 she eiiti-red the publishing Union. She has been president of the Delaware 
establishment of E. C. Alkn. in Augiista, Me., county Woman's Christian Temperance Union for 
where she soon worked litr way to a position upon several years, and has often been selected by the 
the ediMrial staff. She became sole editor of Union lo represent them in State and district meet- 
the "Practical Housekeeper" and "Daughters ings, as well as in the national convention in 
of America." During tlie pa.st ten years she has Tennessee. She was the temperance delwate to 
performed all branches of editorial work, select- the international Sunday-school convention in 
uiji, compiling, condensing, revising, writing from Pittsburgh, Pa. Her essays, addresses and reports 
month to month editorial, critical and literary arti- show her to be a writer of no mean talent. She is 
cles. reading a large number of manuscripts and well fitted for convention work. She has been an 
conducting the extensive correspondence of her unfaltering worker in the temperance cause, eam- 
ofHce. In her private life she is much admired, and estly seekmg to bring all available forces against it. 
she is a bright and entertaining conversationalist. .She is an advocate of woman sufTrage, believing 
She was appointed one of seven women of national tliat woman's vote will go far towards removing 
reputation to represent the press dejiartment ofthe the curse of intemperance. In the Woman's 
Queen Isal)ella Association in the World's Fair, in Christian Temperance Union she adheres to the 
Chicago, in 1S93, principle of non-partisan, non-sectarian work. In 

TRUZTT, Mrs. Anna Augusta, iihilan- a btue-ribbon club she has been an untiring 
thrt^ist .ind lem(>eran(e reformer, was bom in worker and has spared' neither time, effort nor 
Canaan, N. H., in iH,^7. Her father was Daniel means in advancing its interests. In the humbler 
G. Patton. Her mother, Ruth Chase Whittier, was fields of labor she has been equally active and suc- 
cessful. For years she has been identified with the 
industrial school of Muncie, not only as an officer 
and worker in its stated meetings, but her presence 
is familiar in the homes of the poor, c^rying 
sympathy, counsel and needed food ai]d raiment. 
She had no children of her own, but her mother- 
love has been filled, for the four children of her 
deceased brother were received into her family, and 
she has discharged a mother's duty to them. 
Deeply sensitive, she has suffered keenly from 
various hostile attacks, but has not allowed 
criticism and persecution lo turn her from the path 

TR'S'ON, Hra. Kate, journalist, artist and 
lecturer, bom in the village of Naples, Me., iStK 
March, ifi65. She is the daughter of Charles A. 
Allen, of Portland, Me. In school in Portland she 
met James LiWIjey Trj'on, and became his wife in 
Massena Springs, N. 'N'. l';ach was then but twenty 
years old. I'or three years Mr. Tryon was local 
editor of Porthnid and Bangor neu'spapers, and 
Mrs. Tr>on, as his a.ss(Hiate. gained a wide experi- 
ence in journalism. In the faVl of 1880 Mr. Tr^-on 
" ' 'e tofullill iiis li ing-cherished plan oif Stiidy- 
i.,,..,..,-.) I '.,r..^...i<., ■..,.! K.. ;.. I.: 




for hi 



charaiter 



related loiiowniorCliii-s.- .iiid llu- [k.cI Whittier 
At an larly atelier laili. r euilnrateil tu riorthen 
New York, where she was edncaletl by jiiivalt 
teiidlers. She Sul)Se([Uenllv siH-iil two vears ii 
College Hills Seminary. ' Alter her firVl mar- 
riage she and hi-r hiisliauil settled in the South, 
whtfv tiK-y remained until the Kebellioii. when 
Ihay n-vn- (iirced lo le.tve. Sacrilicitig \a\n;i\Ai.; \<iV\\ %\av 
— 'ifHTty ami business interests, they r<'turnei\ t.oV\n: Vr-mtes "VnV 



■ersity. and he is now working 

■ce and enjoying the best literary courses 

e c-oiief;e alTords. In the four-years of residence 

Canihrid^e, .\lass., Mrs.Tryon has not neglected 

■r o|ipi)rtuiiities. As member ofthe staff of the 

i-itoii "AdvertiHer " and its allied evening paper, 

e " Rec<ird," her name has become well-knouTi 

the u.ii>|)aiier-rea<lers of New England. In 

;he lei-tured nimn the subject 1 if New Enf- 

wild song-liirds, her field being mostly in 

tiii: >ii)res of liternr>' and educational clubs which 

abomid in Massai'liuselLs. She sui>plemenled her 

' ' by illustrations in the shape of watei^color 



C 



'arth to ftojjfn ngaf 11 the b.iltle < 



.'h bird made by Lewelf, showing its 

attitude and background, \vhen 

tn-.-iy eiigagid in iiews[>aperwork in Boston, she 

as isiieciallv hii[i|>v as an inleri'iewer. 

TUCKER, Hrs. Haiy Prances, poet, bom 

"'" if ^'llrk, Washtenaw county. Mirh., 

iVT. Her maiden name was Maty 

VfiV^ \\a ^i«wJn ictnaved lo 



lkr\n\s\wni.\ Vvi\\.u»\.'S.."N ,.-»;\\\tc'A\^-k 
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s she was inclined to which have gone round the world. In 1856 she 
her seventeenth year became the wife of Dc. E. L. Tucker, of Fuilon, 
N.Y., a risine physidan of cultured tastes. They 
removed to Michigan, where they lived until 1S63, 
when Dr. Tucker recruited a cavalry campany for 
a Michigan regiment, and went with them into 
active service as first lieutenant He died in camp 
in Chattanooga. Tenn. Soon alter his death Mrs. 
Tucker and her two daughters and son removed to 
Omro. Wis., where they now reside. The older 
daughter. Ada. died several yearri ago. The 
youngest daughter, Grace, and the son, Frank, 
are successful teachers, and the son has added law 
to his work. Since her daughter's death. Mrs. 
Tucker has been an invalid, writing only a 
ally for publication, and living in close ret 
As a journalist she achieved considerable distinc- 
tion, but it is through her poems that she Is best 
known to the literary world. She has contributed 
to the " Magazine of Poetry." the " Home Journal" 
and other prominent periodicals. Her work is in 
the n 




ber, 1S68. .She is a daughter of the late General 
W. F. Tucker, who served in the Confeclerate 
army during the Civil War. After the war, Geni-ral 
Tucker, like most ofthe southern men, impoverished 
by the long struggle, resumed the practice of his 
profession, that ollaw, and became one of the most 
successful lawyersin Mississippi. Likethemajonty 
of the men of theSouth, he lived beyond his means. 
Consequently, when he died, in iS-Sr. his family 
was left in straitened circumstances. RosaI.ee, who 
was then thirteen years old, remained in school 
until she was sixteen. After her graduation she 

^'''"^ taught school for one j;ear. In 1886 she becasMt 

the manager o( Vive v'*'-'*^'^* ''" 
Going Up and wVveteVxer rtvoWvw vias. v<»'™^'»S«m. ^ 

Blessing Down." \he office acce^^XA'S ^Q^ ^■*"^ ^^as?.. 
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was ek-cted State Librarian of Mississippi, and 
has filled the posiliun satisfacturily. As she was 
less than twenty years old when elected to that 
responsible position, she can doubtless claim to bti 
the voungest woman ever chosun to fill an office of 
HO high a Krade. She is in even essential a 
southern woniim, and in her carei-r shi; has shown 
a woniierful degree of the energy 'ind progressivc- 
ness which have enabU'd the women of the South 
to adjust themselves so readily to thi: new condi- 
tions IVilliiwing tile ovvrthriiw of the social structure 
of Ihe Smith. 

TVPF^S, Mrs. Ellen Smith, apiarist, bom 
in Providence, R. I,, 5th April, 1832, Her father. 
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non-resident lecturer on bee culture before the 
State Agricultural ColleBe of Iowa. A teacher she 
always was, although Her actual employment in 
that e^ipacity was for only 3 few months during the 
war, when she used to ride to school with onechitd 
on her lap and another behind her saddle. When, 
in the early loua days, she had to teach her own 
little ones, the children of the neighbors were in- 
vited to join. She was completely democratic in her 
spirit; indeed, it would be difficult to find one who 
had more absolutely escaped the consciousness of 
social lines. Born of a family^ running back into 
the New England stock on all lines, surrounded by 
refinement and luxury during her early life, ^e 
entt-red into the spirit of her pioneer life in both 
Iowa and Dakota, never recognizing hardships 
when they came, and entering into hearty comracle- 
ship with every neighbor. Mrs. Tupper was a 
scientist, a business woman, a lecturer, teacher, 
neighborhood nurse, cilizen and mother, and 
abovi; all a liiver of her kind. 

TTTPPSR, Miss Hila Frances, Unitarian 
minister, bom on a farm near Brighton, Iowa. 16th 

January, 1864. Hermotherwas Mrs. Ellen Tupper, 
amous as the bee-culturistof Iowa. MissTupper's 
childhood was unusually free. She was very fond 
of outdoor sports, which have left their mark in 
her physical strength. She was particularly thought- 
ful as a child and studious, without much school 
discipline or incentive. During her years of rcM- 
dence in I>es Moines, Iowa, she had the advantage 
of a public school, but when she was twelve yean 
old. the family removed to the wild prairies of 
Dakota. There she found plenty of time and op- 
portunity for continued physical culture, riding a 
great deal, chiefly to and front the piost-oSce, 



Noah Smith, removed to Calais, Me., in iSiS. Her 
mother died t-iiriy and left a family 'if children, for 
whom Ellen cari'd. She studied diligently ^md fol- 
lowed the i-ourse of study of Brown University with 
her brother. Rev. lames W'hi-alon Smith. She be- 
came the wife of Mr. Tupper, a man of great 
spirituality. Hit ill-heallh made it neces.sai^' for 
them to move west soi.n aflerthfir marriage. Tlicy 
K<.'ttledin Washingtiin county, Iowa. In 1876 she 
a^ain took up pioneer life in Lincoln irounty. Dak. 
She died very suddenly in 1H88, in El Paso, Tex., of 
heart trouble, while visiting a daughter. Three 
of till- women whose iiaines a]i|>ear elsewhere in 
this volume are her daiighurs. They are Mrs. 
Wilkes, Mrs. (lalpin and Miss Tupjier. Another 
daughter, Margan.t Tuppi r Tnie, is a leader in 
educational and philanthrnpii' work in her home in 
1:1 Paso. Tex. One son, Homer Tupper. livw in 
Rock Valley, Iowa, Mrs. Tupper w.m for many 
years known as the "Oiicen Bee," because of her 
prominence as an authority in the culture of bees, 
lor ten \ears prior to 1876 slu- was c.insl.intly wril- 
ing on iJje siibjei't, aiidressing conventions and which was three miles from her home. She had 
(-■urini; for her /iiio iipiiiry of I tali.iil liees. Dur'mi; i\\ud\ time for reading, but, excepting two terms in 

much uf th^it tim<: .she w.w editor of the " W-e- awmXev ■^■WnAv.vw^w.V-i ».- '•---' -^ 

A'eepera'JuumiiJ." For several ye;irs s\\e w:ls i\ no vixiv^rtwmV-j ^«i 




home. In that home, wheie both piirents were of a like stru^Le for education. Thf first year after 
inl<.-l1i.'ctual tastt-s. there was less need of outside their marnage they weru engaged in teaching, nnd 
culture. Evidence of that fact is the next year they entered school. Her husband 



shown in thu mental life of all the daughters, who gave 
have become well known in their chosen profcs- 
sionii. After three yt^ais spent in teaching in Sioux 
Falls, at the age of twenty-one, she entered the 
Whitewater Normal School, and had one year in 
preparation for college. She won a scholaishij^ in 
mathematics on her entrance to Cornell University, 
where she was graduated in 1889. She at once 
entered the I'n'" ' '-■--- •• 



:i penmanship and drawing, which 



a;half ye; 



11 ministry. Her first charge 
ind., where she remained one- 
She was called from that place 
f^ist-growing society in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in which place she is now working 
successfully. The benl of her mind was always 
towards theological subjects. She united with the 
Baptist Church when she was nine years of age, but 
graduall)' drew away from that, until she took her 
place with the Unitarians. Her main characteristics 
are candor, generosity, conscientiousness, and 
notably the power of adapting herself to the minds 
(jf all ages and niodi-s iif thou};ht. She has the 
happy laailty of meeting the young, the old and 
middle-aged on their own ground. Her discourses 
fulfill the promise of her early thoughtfulness, in 
theirclear, logical and simpk-. yet forceful, presenta- 
tion of the subject in hand, and her quiet digTiity 
of manner gives added strength tu the words that 
fall from ht-r lips. 
TDRNER, Hre. Alice BellTsdore Sams, 

fhysician, bom near ( ;rienca.>;lle, Iowa, 13th 
larch, 1S59. She was the second of a family of 
four children. She attended country schools and 
as.sisted in household duties until 1873, when she 




jiaid for their books and tuition. Mrs. Turner, be- 
sides her school work, superintended and did a 
great ]K>rtic>n of the wort herself for boarders 
among their classmates, thus helping further tu 
defray expenses. In 1880, in their last year'swort, 
the school building where they were studying, in 
iMitchellville, low;i, was sold for a State industrial 
institution, and they had to rdinqulsh the goal so 
nearly won. They at once entered the medical 
school in Keokuk. Iowa, There, in addition to 
their school work, thev held the positions of 
steward and matron of the hospital for one year. 
In October. 1M81, a daughter wa.s born to them. 
Dr. Turner entered her class when her babe was a 
month old, and was graduated in February, 18S4, 
with high rating. They went to Colfax, Iowa, 
where tney located for the practice of their pro- 
fession, in their native county, and where they en- 
joy a large and lucrative practice. Besides their 
general practice, they have established an inhrmary 
for the cure of inebriety. I>r. Turner is a student, 
a conscientious physician, a frequent contributor tu 
the public press, and a prime mover in every cause 
fur Uie betterment of humanity. 

TTJTTIrS, Hrs. Bmma Rood, author, bom 
in Braceville, Ohio. Jist July, 1^39. Her father 
was John Rood, jr., a native of Connecticut. Her 
mother was Jane A. Miller. The ancestry is 
French and Welsh. The father was an advanced 
thinker, and the niuther was a refined person of 
sensitive teinperaineiit. Kmma wiis educated in 
the Western Reserve University, Farrntngton, 
Ohio, and in Hiram Ci)llege, of which. vi!0,<\vsu«3n. 
the late rresidtnV Vato^^ K.CjivA.OA-K'sa ■C^«s^'^. 

. „,-, head. \t\ W-i scWwiVia-^-i -i-Ve 

of /,euis C. Turner, who was making the age ot t:\¥,\\\>ie 




entered college in Indianola, Iowa. Froiu that 
time until 1M78 she was alternately engaged as 
teacher and pupil. On 21st October. 187K, sne be- 
came the u-ife .-' ' —-■- " -^— ' 
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Hudson Tuttle, of Berlin Heights. Ohio, where Minn., which brought forth much comment from 
she has passed htr life. Her husband is also an the press of the Untied States. In August, 1891. 
author. Their family consists of three children, she read bv appointment a paper on "A Gtnnan 
Their son, Dr. Carl Tuttle, is a well-known omi- Nonnai School " before the International Educa- 
thologisl. Their daughter. Miss Clair Tuttle, is a 
successful atior. After her marriage Mrs. Tut- 
tle began the exercise of her dramatic power. 
which is second only to that of her gift of song. 
A part of her repertory was her own lyri<'al com- 
positions. Her earliest publication was "lllossum.>; 
of Our Spring" iBostun, 1S64), which Wiis followed 
by "Ga/elle," a tale of the ri-hellion, (Boston, 
1866). ''Stories for Our Children," and a joint work 
with others, "The Lyceum Guide" (1S701. Her 
last volume is entitled " From Siail to Soul" (New 
York, iSqo. She varies her domestic and literary 
work wilh the recreations of painting and elocution. 
T1TTWZI.BK. Hiss JnUa Stradwick, edu- 
cator, is a native of Alabama. She is the slaughter 
of Dr. Henry and Julia Ashe Tutwiler. Henry 
Tutwiler, LL. D., was the first A. M. of the 
University of Virginia. ha\ ing entered that institu- 
tion in the first year of its uxistencf, when Thomas 
icffersim was chancellor. Through her mother 
tiss Tutwiler is descended from those well-known 
families of North Carolina, the Shei)perds. Strud- 
wicks and Ashes. In very nearly every Congress 
convened there has been a representative of the 
Ashe family. She was educated with great care. 
She was first instructed by her learned father and 
then spent some time in a French l)oarding -school 
of high repute in Philadelphia. Pa. She spent 
some time in Vassar College. Afterwards she 
passed three years of study in Germany. One year 
of that time she spent with the di-aconcsses of 
Kaiserwerth. In 187S she was selected over many 





iipplicants It} represent 
cf /Cdiiiatii'ii" ill tin- 
she WHS npiminhii lu 
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tional Association in Toronto. Ont., and in that 
meeting was ch<isen president for the next year of 
one of the departments of the association. Not 
only is she known as one of the leading teachers of 
the United Stales, but her poems, essays, stories 
and sketches have won her a reputation in the 
literary world. Her song, "Alabama," is sung in 
many of the schools of that State, aitd her sketcncs 
of people .'ind scenes written during her stay in 
Europe for siane of the leading magazines were 
widely copied. Alabama is the only Stale where 
the horrors of the lease-system of "ronvict-KOvem- 
nieiit have been ameliorated by the esL-ihlishment 
of prison-missions, in the form of night schools in 
tlie convicl-iamiis. Slie has alwaj's taken a 
le.idingpart in 1 lie establishment of these schools 
and in the aciiimplishinenl [)f other measures for 
inipriivin:; the ronditinn ol' the criminal administra- 
tion of the Slate. Several measures conducive to 
this end havir been passed through the legislature 
by hi-r exerlii his. She lias received from tne Stite 
appohitnient as -iuperiniendent of prison schejis 
and missions. She is St.ite superintendent of two 
de|>;irtments of uurk un<iiT the Woman's Christian 
Teniperaniv Union organixati<in, the department 
ofpn>^on.ind jail work and work amongminers. 
She is preeminendy a teacher, and is at present 
principal of the Alabama N'onnal School. 

TWIGGS, Urs. Sarah I,., poet, bum ia 

namwell county. S, C, ;<rth -March. iSjg, Her life 

fro[n t-arhest iiilaniy tt> uomanhciod was passed ia 

line iif the bi-autifiil siiulliern homesteads that lie 

ournal along (he Savannah river in irder. near Augusta, Ga. 

n iSgo Her ^:.ri-.\\-v,T,*TO^V,\Vhyr, lien, jiihn Twiggs, figured 

ire t\ie A-^im'- ntxW' V.^:N'.l\\\^X^nv,\^\\\•.•Tll•». 'W» «ev»;stois 

.■.i\HjViS, were S«>:iils\\ "SvK^ttnvw. 'Wic fet?X lA '^.tftTOiHS 



thorpe, bearing a la^ grant ofland from Geot^Ill. 
Gen. David E. Twiegs, of Mexican War fame, was 
her greal-uncle, and she is a sister of Judge H. D. 
■ D. Twiggs, the distinguished Georeia banister. Her 
father was a successful southern planter, who cared 
more for blooded horses and well-trained pointers 
than for hterary pursuits. Herliterary tastes were in- 
herited from her mother, who was a woman of ability 
and culture. She is the only daughter in a family of 
hve children. From a life of southern ease land 
affluence, on which were built the airy castles of a 
poetic temperament, she was awakened by the 
rude shock of war, in which her lortunes sank. 
Then followed the sorrow of an unhappy marriage 
and a succession of sad family bereavements. In 
iSSs she found herself, with two small children, in 
the national capital. There she succeeded in 
achieving a comfortable independence. The 
sterner phases of her altered life closed for her, in 
a measure, the literary avenues which were more 
in accordance witn her taste, yet out of the shadow 
she occasionally sent flashes of a lamp not wholly 
extinguished. One of her poems, "NostriMortui," 
and sei'eral idyls, which appeared in southern 
journals, elicited flattering mention. She is now 
writing a boott, which will be published in the near 

TviER, Mra. JuUa Gardiner, wife of 

Kin Tyler, tenth President of the United States, 
m on Gardiner's Island, near Easthampton, 
N. Y.. in 1820, She was the oldest daughter of 
David Gardiner, a man of wealth. She was edu- 
cated by private teachers at home until she was 
sixteen years old, when she was sent to Chegary 
Institute, in New York Cily, where she was gradu- 
ated. After leaving school, she traveled with hei 
father in Europe. Returning to the United States, 
she visited Washington, D. C, in 1844. She and 
her father went with President Tyler on a steamboat 
excursion to Alexandria, and on the return trip the 
gun " Peacematter" exploded while being fired, 
and Mr. Gardiner and several others were killed, 
and many others were injured. The body of Mr. 
Gardiner was taken to the White House, and Pres- 
ident Tyler, then a widower, was thrown in the 
company of the grief-stricken daughter. They 
became engaged, and on 26th June, 1844, they were 
married in New York City. For the remaining 
eight months of President Tyler's term of office 
she presided in the White House with grace, dig- 
nity and success. Leaving Washington, they re- 
tired to Mr. Tyler's home, Sherwood Forest." in 
Viiwnia. They remained there until Mr. Tyler 
died, 17th January, 1861, in Richmond. Since the 
Civil War she has lived in her mother's home on 
Castleton Hill, Staten Island, N. V. She has several 
children. She is a convert to Roman Catholi- 
cism and is active in the charities of that church. 

TTLMAR. Urs. Geraldine, singer, was born 
in Charltstown. a suburb of Boston, Mass. In 
her eleventh year she made her d^but as " The 
Child Soprano" in threejuvenile concerts in Worces- 
ter, Ma.'is. She was trained for the stage, and in 
November, 1879, she joined the Boston Ideals, sing- 
ing first with that company in "Fatinitza." She 
then appeared in "The Sorcerer," "Boccacio," 
"Pinafore," "The Chimes of Normandy," "The 
Bohemian Girl." and all the Sullivan operasexcept 
"Princess Ida." When the English "Mikado" 
company came to the United Slates, in 18S5, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, who heard her sing the part of 
Yum Yum, insisted that she should be engaged 

Krmanently to sing in that rAle. She went to Eng- 
id and there .scored a brilliant succes,s, b ith artis- 
a'cally and socially. She has since rem, ined in 



London, where, on 30th March, 1891, she became 
the wife of an American musician, Felix Tilkin, 
known to the musical world as Ivan Caryll. One 
of her greatest triumphs in London was won by her 




TAIiESH, Mrs. Bva McDonald, labor agi- 
tator, born in the village of Orono, Me., gth 
September, 1866. TheMcDonaldfamily is Scotch- 
Irish. Mrs. Valesh's father is a carpenter in 
Minneapolis. Her mother, from whom she inherits 
whatevei of poetry there is in her nature, is at the 
age of fifty years a remarkably handsome woman. 
Mrs. Valesh is the oldest of a family of seven chil- 
dren. Her schooling developed no great promise. 
She was a bright child, but full of mischief, and she 
had an annoying habit of saying unpleasant truths 
in a blunt fashion without respect to the feelings of 
her teachers. In 1S77 she moved with her family 
to Minneapolis, and so close was her application to 
her books that In four years, at the .tge of fifteen, 
she was graduated from the high school, to embark 
upon a career of many experiences. After leaving 
school she learned the printer's trade, and she began 
to take object-lessons to prepare her for the work 
before her. Shewasemployedon the "Spectator." 
In due time she became a member of the Typo- 
graphical Union and still holds a card from the 
Minneapolis Union. Her father had built a house 
in what was then a well out-of-town section, 
and Eva was put in charge of a little grocery store, 
which occupied the front of (he building. The 
young girl harnessed up the delivery horae, deliv- 
ered the goods to customers and brought to the 
store the supplies for the day. She grew fond of 
the horse and big black dog that alwa.i% feA^-a^^ 
her. She a.teo •woiV.ei to ^Vwsa, wcA =«7sw^ ^"*^- 
tones \iT\ti\ \.\\e a.¥,e o^ \-*iev>LVj , -wVe:!. ^^ |W*^*™ 
the WH\n»po\K Uatfn^'ra' ui\v;vn%-^iOvao\^ai ■a-'i^ 
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s graduated. She had set her mind upon assistant national lecturer of the National Fam 
g, but hy a chance recommendatitm or Alliance. Miss McDonald became Mrs. Frank 
Timothy W. Brosnan, then di«rict master-workman Vaiesh on ind June, 1891. Mr. Valesh. like his 
of the Knights of Labor i.if Minntsot:i, she began wife, is a labor leader. He has been a prominent 
member of the St. Paul Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly for years and is president of the Minnt 
-State Federation of Labor. During the last year 
Mrs. Valesh has turned her attetition man; espe- 
cially to the educational side of the industrial ques- 
tion, lecturing throughout the country for the 
principles of the Farmers' Alliance and in the 
c ities for the trade-unions. By invitation of presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers she read a paptn* on 
" Woman's Work" in the national convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in Binningbam, 
Ala., i2th December, 1891, and was strongly rec- 
uinmended for the position of general organi/er 
.imong working women. Home dutie; prevented 
her from accepting the position, though she still 
nianages an industrial department for the Minne- 
upolis "Tribune" and contributes an occa.sional 
inaKazirie article on industrial or political matters. 
TAN BBNSCHOTBN, Mrs. Uary Crow- 
ell, author, was bom in Brooklyn, N. Y, She \ " 
educated in Brc)okIyn and New York Cit^. 
youth she displayed dramatic and elocutionanr 
talents, and gave many entertainments in aid <d 
tiharities. Her maiden name was Crowell. At «i 
early age she became the wife of Samuel Van Ben- 
schoten, of New York City, and they removed I* 
Evansion, 111 , where they now live. Their familf 
consists of a son and a daughter. She began U> 
publish poems and short stones in her early years, 
and she has contributed to the Chicago "Tunes" 
"Tribune," "Inter-Ocean" and other journals. 
She waj oni^ •.>{ the charier members of the Illinois 



A shop-girls' strike li.ul 
been in progress. Many of the giris, who ivero tn- 
gaged in making overalls, coarrie shirts and Mmil^ir 
articles, belonged to the Ladies' Protective Assi-in- 
bly. Knights of Latxir, into which Eva had been 
initiated out a short time belbre. She was not 
personally interested in the strike, but she attended 
all the meetings of the strikers and repe-.itedly 
addressed them, urging tlie girls to stand firm for 
wages which would enable them to live decently. 
The strike was only partially successful, but it 
opened an avenue for the talent of the young agi- 
tator, In March, 1S87. she began a series of letters 
on "Working Women" for the St, Paul "Globe." 
These were continued for nearly a year and 
attracted wide attention. She be^n to make 
public speeches on the labor question about that 
time, making her maiden effort in Duluth in June, 
1S87, when not quite twenty-one years of age. 
After the articles on the workwomen of Minne- 
apolis and Sl Paul ceased,she conducted the labor 
department of the St. Paul "Globe," besides doing 
other special newspaper work. She continued her 
public addresses in Minneapolis and in St. Paul, 
and she was a member of the executive com- 
mittee that conducted the street-car strike in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in 1S88. and subse- 
quently wrote the history of the strike, publishing 
it under the title of "A Tale of Twin Cities." 
During the political campaign of 1S90 she 
lectur^ to the farmers under the auspices 
of the Minnesota Farmers' Alliance. She was 
elected Stale lecturer of the Minnesota Fantvers' 
AJIiance on lat January, 1891, and on the iSlVi oi 
_,£ame month, in Omaha, she was elected 





Social Science Association, and one of the first 1 
sccielanes at Uve Woman's Christian TerapcfWice i 
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one of the managers of the ChicaEO Woman's Ex- During her last years the family spent the winlL-rs 
change. She is interested in the Illinois Industrial in South Carolina, im a plantation inlii^rited l>y 
School for Girls, and for eight years she edited the Mrs. Van Huren. Htr life was sinR^ularly pure and 
organofthat school, "The Record and Appeal." sweet, and in licr last years she did much 
She is a busy woman at home, in society and in charilable work. 

literature. TAN DBUSBN, Mrs. Hary Westbrook, 

VAN BUREN, Mrs. AngeUca Singleton, Huthor and |)oet, born In Fishkill. N. V., i.ith 
daughttr-iii-law of Martin \'aii Buren. the eighth February. r8a9, where her futher. Rev. Dr. Cor- 
I'rositlent of tin.- Unlti'd States, and mistress of the nelius de I'uy Westbrook, wils pastor of the Dutch 
Church for a quarter of a centurj'. Four years 
later Dr. Westbrook assumed char)>e of the Dutch 
Church in Pi-ekskill. N. Y., whvre her girlhood 
da>'s were passed. Iti 1S65 she became the wife of 
James Lansing \'an Deusen, of Rondoiit, N. V., 
where she has ever sini-e lived, sacrificing verj' 
largely the pleasures of "dreiim-lifi;" that she 
_ might minister more constantly to husband and 

children. She has published much in prose and 
verse, pamphlet and book form, mostly through 
the Freeman Comiiany, of Kingston, N. 1'. 
Her "Rachel Du >loni" was published in 1883. 
and went through three editions in one year. Her 
"Christmas RoB[ir>-,'' "Dawn," "Eastertide."' and 
" Merrie Christmas,'' all inverse, were published 
in :884. Her " Marj- Magdiilenc," in verse, and 
"Easter Joy" were issued in 1886, and a third 
edition of "Dawn," a second one having beeiijnib- 
lishedin 1885. Her "Colonial Dames ofAmenca.'' 
"Voices of My Heart," a book of poems, and a 
novel called " (ieriniile A\'illoughby " are her most 
recent works. The fourth edition of " Rachel I)u 
Mont," with illustrations, was published in Albany. 
N. v.. in i8«>. 

VAN FLBET, Mrs. Ellen Oliver, poet, 
bom in the town of Tn.v, Itni.lf.ird county. I'a., 
and March. 1X42. Slie Is of English parcntagt-. 



HARV WKSTHKOOK VAN OIlI'SEN. 

White House during his term of office, was bom in 
Sumter District, S. C, in 1820, and died in New- 
York. N. \., I9lh Uecemljer, 1878. She w.is the 
daughter of Richard Hinj;leton, a planter, and a 
cousin to President Madison's wife. Her grand- 
father Singleton and her great-en mdfather. General 
Richardson, served in the kevolutionary War. 
Miss Singleton received a liberal education, and 
finished her school course with several years of 
training in Madiime Grehind's seminary in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. In 1837 she s|>ent the winter season 
in Washington, D. C. There she was presented to 
President Van Buren by her cousin, Mrs. Madison. 
In Novemlier, 1838, slie became the wife of the 
i'resideiit's son, -Major Abraham Van Buren, and 
on New Year's Day, 1839, she made her appearance 
as mistress of tlie White H<)use. President Van 
Buren was a widower, iiiiil his brilliant and Ix'auli- 
ful dau):hler-i]i-law rendered him no small ser\'ice 
in presiding over the White House during his 
eventful tenii of oRicc. In the sprir^ of 1S39 Mrs. 
Van Buren and her husband visited Europe, where 
they were pleasantly received, especially in Eng- 
lan<i. She showed great tact in her management 
of social alliiirs in the President's home. After ' 

leaving the White House, she and her huslwnd kllkn ulivek van klket. 

made their honie with the ex-President on his 

beautiful " I.indenwald" est.ite. In 1848 they From her mother she inherited faithful dunv«sk>^ 
settled in New York City, where she spent the tendencies, tuttt\\« >K'fl!tta.\\\w\wK«,W\Kt-t'seiK&.Vst 
remainder of her life. She was a devoted mother duXy. Yrom fter ttAWi s\w; vrinvv.'uii ■j.wxciwt'v*=- 
to her children, two of whom died in infancy, rary taslt. >\\ss. 0\\s«x was, tCra.c»aQ. ''o-i v^^*™ 
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teiirhcrrs nt homt:, in IhL- public sriiools and private 
schuijis of htT nativt town, in ih-; Troy Ac.idtmy. 
qni] in Mrs. \A(k\ seminary fur yntin^ women, then 
in Mtin.y, R.., no«- in five. N. Y. She ncitr 
asjiirL'tl lo liu-rarv fame, and she hris always writti-n 
fnr a piirp ise. whik' lii-r contributions In various 
pcriiidiiaU and maKa^iTH-s are iiumt.T"US. her 
.;hoii.<-il work-. ;.r.: >lili in manu-.cri],t. Her k-sson 
hymns are niany and beautiful. She wroti.- a l.irge 
nuniljtr during; a [«;rio'l of tijjlit vt-ars. wliich wi-re 
u,..-(i by Uavid C. Cuok, publisher, of Chicaso, HI. 
AmonK hr-r hynms of n^t'; i> the '" Pravtr of the 
Wand-^er." whi. K ha-. be.-n .-xtt-iisiivfy suns in 
this country and in I'liiropi.-. Her later uritin;?^ 
Ijear Ilie im|)rc:s^ i.f matnre lhou;;ht ton<:ri by con- 
trirt with the W',rld. In .Septi:rnb.-r, 18S7, .Miss 
Oliver U-iariie lli..' wif.- of Cli:,rl..-. (i. V;in Heel, a 
lawy<r and a nian 'jf litir.iry lastvs. Hlt home is 
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VAN HOOK, Mrs. I^retta C, r 



She went out under the auspices of the Pre(b\'- 
terian Boiird of .Missions. She settled in Tabriz.'a 
city of jou.wKj people, where women were Uu!;ht 
to believe that they have no souls, and where no 
woman had ever been taught to read. .After leam- 
in;; the lanf^iajje of the people, in 1S79 Mis. Van 
H'jok estalilislied a schiHil for ipiis in a quarter of 
the city where no other foreigner resided. Preju- 
dici:S and suspicions met hi-r. but she conquered 
them, and now her seho>'l is ;i tlourishiTiR seminary, 
with lar;;e buildings i[i thu heart of Tabriz, She 
has students from Erinam, Russia. Kars, Turkey, 
and Zenjati, I'trsia, Her graduates arc holding 
influential positions frotii the Caspian Sea to the 
borders of Turke>- anil Kurdistan. She is assisted 
in her work by the b^mds of Kin^j's Daughters, 
and her Persian. Turkish and .Armenian graduates 
scattered ovi-r the l:ind are changing harems into 
homes iind doing much to dispel the utter darkness 
in which the woiiien of that country have for ages 
been kept. Siie is a i|uiet. sad-faced, delicate 
woman, but lii.-r work and accoinplishments are 
those of a mL-nial, moral and phvsical giant. 

TAN ZANDT, Hiss Harie, opera singer, 
born in Texas. Sth Octolier, 1861 She is the 
daniihter of the well-known singer, )" . 
Van Zandt. whi> was the daughter of Sit 
Antonio Ulit/. Family reverses compelled I 
Van Ziindt to use lu-r musical talents in earning a 
livelihood. Mane early displayed strong niiisical 
tetideiicies, and her voiiv, even in childhood, vaa 
.rkal)le for range and qtiality. She was trained 
- mother ^;nd other teachers. an<l in 1873 she 
ith ht:r ii'iother to London, Eng., where she 




It.ir slndi<-d in !i (■mvinl school. There she lung 

eei\- \ivtoii; AiVcViwi I'aUi, who udvisc<l her to train for 

ivoTt aiM.\M-i:;aw. f.wvvt. 'Stvv -Bas, a.»««iW!SwA>«Uh Patti 
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I the operatic stage. She went to Milan, Italy, and conversation and her literarj' work. In anecdote is 
studied with Lamperti, and in 1873 ^^^ niade her she especially fortunate. In private life she is 
operatic d^but in Turin as Zerlina, winning a eminently practical. Her home is in Pittsburgh, 
tnumph from the first. She sang there in "La Pa^ 

Somnambula." In iSflo she appeared in London, VERY. Miss Ir^dia Iionisa Anna, author 
in Her Majesty's Opera Company, repeating her educator and artist, born in Salem, Mass., ind 
success before the cold and unmusical English November, 1823. Al ihe age of eighteen she be- 
public. In iSSi she made her d^but in Paris, in 
the Opera Comique, in Mignon, and she sang 
there during four seasons. Her repertory is exten- 
sive. Her voice is a pure soprano, of remarkable 
volume and sweetness, and of great compass. 
She has sung in the principal music centers of 
Europe, and she is r.inked among the foremost 
so pran os of the time. 

TBBDBR. Hrs. £mlly £li2abetli, author, 

as born in the valley of Lake Champlam. N. V. 
_'n one side she is the granddauchter of Judge 
McOmber. Her paternal grandmother was a poet 
order. The late Bishop Daniel Good- 
cousin. She was a student in Packer 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. V. She wrote verses al the 
age of nine, but it was Ihe direct influence of her 
brolher-in-law. Professor Steams, a professor ot 
law, and of the notable people who gathered about 
him and her sister, which elevated her taste for 
literature and rendered it absorbing. Her culture 
has been increased by travel and by contact with 
many minds. Her first book, "Her Brother 
Donnard" (Philadelphia, 1891), was followed by 
"Entranced, and Other Verses " (iSgi). She has 
arranged several of her poems to music of her own 
composition. The world would hearmorefrequently 
from Mrs. Veeder, were she not much of the time 
prohibited from free expression by the exhaustion < 
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invalidism. In her hours of pain she r 








fur thirty-four years, for the greater part of the time 
in the public schools of her native city, and the last 
two years in the private school of her sister, Miss 
Frances E. Very. She has been noted for her 
independence of character, her contempt for fa.sh- 
ionaole foibles, her advocacy of all good causes, 
even when they were unpopular, and her love for and 
defense of dumb animals. She is also well known 
as a friend of horses. She is an artist, painting 
in oils and modeling in clay. Some of her statuettes 
are very artistic. Her artistic taste and fancy were 
displayed in her "Red Riding Hood." published 
some years ago. It was the first book ever made 
in the shape of a child or an animal, and wholly 
origin::l in design and illustration. It had a large 
sale in this country and in Germany. The author 
was unable to get a patent for it, and she received 
but small compensation. Her next books were 
" Robinson Crusoe," " Goody Two Shoes," " Cin- 
derella" and others. Poor imitations of these 
were soon in the market, and the original design 
was followed in late years bv a multitude of book- 
lets cut in various shapes, ^he has been a frequent 
contributor to the magazines and papers of the 
day. Two of her poems, " England s Demand for 
Blidell and Mason " and the " Grecian Bend," are 
EMiuv ELiz.^iiETH v'lEriik. widely known. The first volume of her poems 

was published in 1856, the last volume, "Poems 
physicalsuffering,andherhabituallemperisbuoyant and Prose Writings," in 1890. She has trans- 
stiQ helpful. She possesses originality and pi<|uancy. lated poems from the FicwAv wcA ^^iexma^R. "Siote 
^ keen observation of human nature and a nice k now\mritt'«fllv'\uM ^vaVjw citt>!cvt dA^uaTOKSiwa^ 
w discrfounai/o/i or character givt point to her inSaVcm, mass. ^ 
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VICTOR, If rs. Pranc«B Puller, author, htr husband, then an officer in ihe naii-al service of 
bi/m in kwr.-;, N. Y.. I'-r-l May, i&i^. Hermaidtn ihs United States, v, CsliiLiyriia. .\i the close of 
namfe was Fi;1''.t. M«r lithi^r wa* of sn o!d the Civil War he resi^.vd and went to srulc in 
Colonial famiir, ^.',m^ ;( -.ih-im wtre unong the Oregon, In th.n n..-w u\.Tld she beean tji study 
Kith enthusiaiim the counin- and iB ai$ton' irom 
, , . even" point of view. She wrote stories. p<:iem5 and 

essays forCalilomia publications, which, if coll^rcted. 
would make sever.'il vu'umes. AAer the -.>;3;hoi 
her hu-band, in 1S75. she rvlumed to C,-.:;:jmia 
and assisted Mr. H. H. Bar.cr..;': on his *vries oi' 
I'acitlc hisioHcs. writing in .ill ^ix volumes of that 
work, on whith she wa* cn^.i.,-.ii for .ibout eleven 
ycnrs. Subr-eiiut-ntly she resumed book-ntakit^ 
on ii-jr OM n aivouiil. IJcsides the ereat ar:io:int of 
li:- r;,ry w.rk done !>v Mrs. Vidor which h.is ne\-er 
b';en oilk-cied, she has published '"Poems of 
.Stiiliment and ImaL'ina'.ion "' New Vorfc. IS^Il; 
"The Kiver of the U\->f iH.irford, 1S70 ; "the 
N'lw Pent- lopt-, and ■•IhiT Stories and Poem*" (San 
Francisco, ibr^ : " AU Ovtr Orcjron and Wash- 
iiiXti,.n" I San l"r.i!idsc<^, iSri', and " Atlante;' 
Ari^en'' 'Philadelphia, iSoi ■, nil of which, except- 
ing llie first \ iilunie 'if pr,--tiii. dial with the hislo^^■ 
and the i- mutncc of the N rliiwtiit. Her home is 
in P..rtland. Ur.'. 
VICTOR, Mrs, Metta Victoria PnUer, a 
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Her 



family ■ .f live chi!dri.n. From early childhood she 
showed literarj- tastes and inelin;itions. Al llic age 
often she WJis dreamin;r of poets and poetrj-and 
essaying rhymed conipi isition. Her parents, fullv 
apprecialine the prmnise of their daughters, re- 
moved to U'otister, Hhiii. in i.S^g, and there gave 
them the advantages ofexcellent.';chools for se%-eral 
years, Mella's literar>- career commenced at thir- 
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foimders of I'lymonlli, She hin on h<;r mother's 
side a liiii;; line of tilled and distinguished :incestry, 
desci'nding throuj-li tliirty-nini: generations from 
KirlH-Tt, the first king of all Kngland. The last 
titled represi']it:itivi: <jf this linir was Lady Susan 
Clinton. 111.; wife of Cener.nl John Humfrey, deputy- 
governor <if the M,is-.ai hnsctts Bay Company, 
chartireil in i6iH by Charles I. Lady Susan's 
granddiin^hler married Capl.'iin Samuel Avery, of 
ingliter. Mary, 
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ri WaKM.rlh, I.nrd Minor 
of I^ond.iJi. nil,, wa> kni;;hled l.y Kicluird 11 'lor 
slaying Wat Tyler In delense of the king. This 
Knglish ancehlry lie(;anie mixed with l!ie sturdv 
Welsh bl<««l of till: Williamses. llie foimders o'f 
libi-rly on this loiitinent. Mrs. Vii tor's mother 
wa.s Lucy Williams her gnindm.itlier a Mary Stark, 
of the raie of Gi'ner.il .Stark, and her greal- 
gnindniolh.-r, Lnty Walworlli, :i gr.in'lilaiighler of 
William Walw-orlh ami a cnsiii of Chancellor 
Wiilworlh, the list dianrelh.r of New Vork. When 
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of fourteen sJk! puhlisheii 1 

favorable cominenl, and al me age oi eignteen 
some of her piHims werecopied in llnglish ji iiirnal-;. 
At thill time the family were living iti (Jhio, to 

which Sliite her parents hiid removed, and it was mktta vii;tukia fuller victor. 

8 fimiiliiir boiLsl of the Ohio press thiit the St.ite had 

two pairs of poet sislers, the Ciirys imd the Fullers, teen years of ago, for she was then writing for the 
/•'niiiCfS unci bi-t ,si>ler Melta married brothers, local press in prose and verse, winnings reputation 
'/'//fiomi/fcr sister reni,iined in the I-^ast, sellVmg \i\ wtacnsuow mwi«V«t more than a local celebrity. 
tliriicinity of New York City, and Fr:inctM follo>Ned Htt " 
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VICTOR. 

extraordinary production for a girl of her age and 
was reprinted in most of the papers of the West and 
South. Thatsuccess was followed by great activity 
in verse and story, and she and her sister, Frances 
A., became widely known as " The Sisters of the 
West." At fifteen years of age she produced the 
romance, " Last Days of Tul " (Boston, 1846), and 
it had n quick and extensive sale. In 1846, over 
the pen-name " Singing; Sybil," she began to write 
for the New York "Home journal," then edited 
by N, P. Willis and George P. Morris. The serial, 
"The Tempter," a seijud to "The Wandering 
Jew, " publishfd in the "Home Journal," created 
a decided literary sensation, and the identity of 
the writer w;is then first establislied. Numerous 
prize stories wltc produced by her for the "Satur- 
day Eveninc Piist" and "Siiturday Evening Bui- 
letm," of I'hiladelpbiH. allof which were afterwards 
published ill book-form. The lirst volume of poems 
by the Tulkr sisters, under the editorship of Kufus 
Wilmot Griswold, was publlshtd in New York City, 
in 1S50. The same year a Bullalo N. Y., firm 
issued the voliLme, "Fresh I-eaves froni Western 
Woods." Htr novel, "The Senator's Son: A 
Plea for the Maine Law," followed in 1851. It was 
issued by a Cleveland, Ohio, publishing house. It 
liad an t;nurmou5 circulatii>n. and was reprinted in 
[.ondon, whence tin: acknuwledgniL'nt came of a 
sale of thirty -thousand copies. These successes 
made her work [n treat di'iiinnd, and she produced 
in the succeeding five years a great deal of niiscel- 
l.my in the fields of criticism, essaj-s, letters on 
iMjpular or special themes, and numerous poemi 



KeK'ster," and for two years thereafter she did 

freat deal of admirable pen-work for that paper. 
1 1858 Mr. Victor, having taken editorial charge 
of the "Cosmopolitan Art Journal," they removed 
to New York City, and from that date up to her 
■death, in June, 1885. Mrs. Victor WiLS a constant 
and successful writer, chiefly in the field of fiction. 
One engagement may be instanced, that with the 
"New York Weekly," which paid her twenty- 
five-thousand dollars for a five-year exclusive serial 
story servieeforits pages. Her published volumes, 
be^des those already indicated, number over 
twenty, all in the fields of fiction and humor, llie 
novel. " Too True," written for " t*utnam's Maga- 
^ne (i860), was reissued in two forms in New 
York City. The romance, "The Dead Letter" 
(1863) was printed in four separate book-forms in 
New York City, and three times serially. It was 
also reproduced in "Casstll's Magazine," London. 
Her "Maum Guinea: A Romance of Plantation 
and Slave Life " (New ^'ork. 1862), had an enor- 
mous sale in this country and Great liritain. The 
humorous " Miss Slin mien's Window " (New York, 
1858), and "Miss Slinimen's Boarding House" 
(New York. 1859), were from Mrs. Victor's pen, as 
also wa.-; the "Bad Boy's Diary" (New York, 
1874). " The Blunders of a Bashful Man" {New 
Vork, 1875) was first contributed by her to the 
" New York Weekly " as a serial. Personally, 
Mrs. Victor was a beautiful and lovable woman. 
Herfinehome. "The Terraces," in Bergen county, 
N. J., was the Mecca of a wide circle offriends and 
literary people. 

TON rViVWnh, Mrs. Blanche WIIUb 
Howard, author, born in Bangor, Me., in 1S51. 
She is widely known bv her maiden name Blanche 
VVillis Howard, which has been signed to all of her 
work. She received a liberal education and is a 

Eiduate of tiie high school in Bangor, She showed 
r literary bent at an early age, and quietly, 
and without other attempts or disbeanentng 
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failures, she published her novel, " One Sum- 
mer" (Boston, 1875), and took her place among 
the foremost novelists of the day. Desiring to 
enlarge her world, she determined to go abroad for 
travel, study and observation. With a commission 
as correspondent of the Boston "Transcript " she 
went to Stuttgart, Germany, where she has since 
made her home. In th.-it city she occupied a high 
socia] position and received and chaperoned young 
American women, who were studying art, music 
and languages. She there became the wife, in 
1890, of Dr. Von Teuflel, a phj-sician of the Ijer- 
man court, a man of wealth and social standing. 
Her life since marriage has been a busy one. She 
Is a model housekeeper, and she is at once em- 
ployed in writing a novel, keeping house for a 
lar^e family of nephe«-s and nieces, and su|)er- 
vising the translation of one of her books into 
French, German and Italian, besides a lumiber of 
other mental and physical activities. In 1877 she 




published her book of travel, "One Year Abroad." 
Her other books are "Aunt Serena" (Boston, 
1S81). "Guenn" (1SS3). ".A.ulnay Tower" (1885), 
"The Open Door" (1S89), and "A Fellow and His 
Wife " (iS^i). All her books have passed through 
large editions in the United Slates, and most of 
them have been published in the various European 
languages. Mrs. Von Teuffel is a woman of 
dteerfiil and charitable disposition, and her life is 
full of good deeds. Her generosity and self-sacri- 
fice are immeasurable, and only her strong ph>'s- 
ical powers enable her to keep up her numerous 
occupations. She is fund of dress and society, and 
in the higli social circles in which she moves in 
Stuttgart she is a woman of note. Her husband 
encourages her in her literary work and ts proud of 
the position she holds in the literary world. Their 
union is one of the idyllic kind, and her Uajjiji 'iS.t. 
and pleaaanx sijrtiyKvJLiwt^ wsce. Ttvas™:^?. "Wm**. 
done nwicVi to s&ni.vi.V^tA Vex Xvwtsrj atfOTt«i . 
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WAIT, Urs. Anna C, woman suffraEHst, born She secured employment in the Salina public 
in Medina county, Ohio, 36th March, 1837. Her school that year, and then returned to her home in 
parents were natives of Connecticut. Her maiden LJncoln, where she continued to teach until 1885, 
name was Anna A. Churchill. Her spirit of inde- when the breaking down of her husband's health 
compelled h(^r to abandon teaching and assume a 
part of his duties in the publication of the Lincoln 
Beacon," a reform paper started by them in i8&>, 
devoted to prohibition, woman suffrage and anti- 
monopoly, 111 which her special department w>i 
woman's enfranchisement. To her more than to 
any other person does that cause owe its planting 
and f^wlh in Kansas. The first work done in the 
SuffraEe line in Kansas since the campaign of 1867 
was the or);;mi;tation of 3 local woman suffisge 
association in Lincoln, Kan., iilh November, 1879. 
by Mrs. Anna C. Wait, Mrs. Emily J. Biggs am) 
Mrs. Sarah E. Lutes. It began with three mem- 
bers, but increasedin numbersand influence. The 
suffrage sentiment and work it brought out spread 
throughout the county, overflowed into other 
counties and eventually crystallized into the State 
Equal Sutfrnge Association, which was oi^anized 
36th June, 1S84. Mrs. Wait was the firat vice- 
I^resident and second president, and since that 
timt-, except one year, has occupied an ofRdal 
position in it. During the hrst winter of its exist- 
ence Ihc Slate association held a convention id 
Topeka, during a sitting of the Kansas legislature, 
and caused the municipal suffragcbill to be brought 
before that body. After running the gantlet of 
three winters before tiiat law-making body, it 
became a law, bestowing municipal sunrage U| 
the women of Kansas. Mrs. Wait is atunira 
endowed to be one of the leaders ir 







pendcnce and sclf-hclpfulness manilested itself very 
early. Her first ambition w.ls "Tobcbig enough 
to cam her own living," which was gralific-d when 
she was eleven years old through the need felt by 
a near neighbor of "a little girl to do chores. 
The only achievements in which she seems to take 
pride are that she has been entirely self-supporting 
since eleven years of age, and that she assisted in 
on;anixiiig the first permanent woman suffrage 
association in Kansas, Her second ambition was 
to go to Western Reserve Coilc-ge. When she 
learned that girls were debarred from that privilege, 
her iiiilignation knew no bounds. At the age of 
sixteen she commenced to teach school, and 
continued to teach for tliirty-lwo years. She 
became the wife of Waiter S. Wait, of Summit 
county, Ohio, i,Uh December, 1S57, antl moved to 
Missiniri in the spring of 1858, and resided there 
until the breakiiij; out of the Civil War. Their son, 
Alfred Hovey W.iit, was l)orn there. The fact 
that he was less ttiau a year old when his father 
enlisted wiis all th.it kept Mrs, Wail from going 
to the front. She returned to Uhio and filled those 
dreadful years by teaching to siip])3rt herself and 
baby. Her husbaiul rejiiiiied her after three years 
of faithful service to his country, which had recog- 
nised his ability by promoting him to the captaincy 
of Company H, Fiftieth Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 
The hard.shi|>s and severe exposure during the 
siege ot l''urt Donelson had undermined hisheallh. 
The family removed to Indiana in I.S69. ami in 

1871 they went to Salina, Ka-s. In the spring of 

1872 they located in Lincoln county. There Mrs. i 
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ane of a large family of children of 
;re eight daughters and three soia. 

._ .. _, , ^.., . , ica^AQ\i -was acquired in the dedrict 

two years. Then came the "grasshopper yew," a(iwio\, aft4Aiea.ftKr«Mi V»i^Vvci*aakAis,*i«ih 



(or two years, then graduated from Alfred Univer- famous book, "The Momion Prophet and His 
sity. Alfred Center, N. Y. In 1863 she became the Harem," iin authority on the Mormon question 
wile of William B. Wait, the superintendent of from the social standpoint. She suggested the 



the institute for the blind in New \ ork Cit>' where 




statue to Isabella for the Columbian "Expositio 
She was one of the original woman suffragists in 
Illinois, and for many years she served as State 
lecturer. She has, in addition to her legal, literary 
and reformatory work, been a successful financier, 
and has carrletf on extensive real-estate and btiild- 
ing operations. Her home is in Hyde Park, a 
suburb of CliicHgo. 

WAKBPIEI.D, Mrs. Emllj Watkins, 
singer, educator and lecturer, was born in London, 
England. Her father, Henry George Watkins. 
was an artist of great u!)iliiy, being one of the old 
line engravers for Lnndseer, Herring and other 
celebrated painters. She was educati-d in (Jueen's 
College, London. I ler llrsl field of work was in 
St. Johns, N. B., where her artistic ability was 
soon rea^'ni;tt(l, and she received for an original 
iKiintin^ the highest award from the IKimmion 
Exhibition. In 1S73 she removed to tialifax, N. 
S., where her soirees, lier musicales, her examina- 
tion days, and her scbiHil exhibitions were of great 
renown. After twii years of successful adniinLStra- 
tion ill Palapsco Serniniiry. Man'lanii, she was 
invited to Titusville, l*:i., in wliich place she has 
been since 18.S2. Mrs, Wakefield h:vs been a 
teacher, a sitiger anil a musical director, and a 
lecturer on tlie Cliaulauiiua platform in 1H93. 

WAKBHAN. Mrs. Antoinette Tan 
Hoeaea, fourn.-ilist. was liorn In :\ beautiful ^'alley 
in Corlland count v. N. V. W'lien Antoinette 
was littL' more lliaii an infant her father went 
to Minnesota. At that time the -Siciiix Indians, 
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she was teaching. In iS6,S she entered the Neiv 
York Medical College .uid llospitjil for Women, In 
New York City, and in 1S71 received the degree iif 
M, D. In 1869 Alfrc'ii University conferred upon 
her the degree of A. M. In 1879 "he received the 
diploma of the New York 0|4itlialmic Haspital 
and College. In 1880 she was elected to the chair 
erf obstetrics in the Neiv York Medical College and 
Hospital for U'onien, which |K)sitioii she now fills. 
In 1883 she was made rliairinan of the hospital 
staff, which jiosition she has held uninterruptedly. 
Upon the death of Dr. CIcmence Sophia Lozier, 
the founder and dean of the college. Dr. Wait was 
elected by the faculty to the vacjint ofiice. Shu is 
secretary of the Societv for Promoting the Welfare 
of the Insane, and is also a memlier ol the constdt- 
ing stafi of the Brooklyn Woman's Hon)eo[>athic 
Hospiliil. 

WAITB, Mrs. Catherine Tan Talken- 
bnrg:, lawyer and author, born in Dumfries, 
Canada West, in 1H29. Her maiden name was 
Van Vaikenburg. She was educated in OI>erlin 
College and was graduated in 1853. In 1854 she 
became the wife of Judgi- C. B. Waitc. In i«,19 
she established in Chicago. III., the Hyde Park 
Seminary for young women. She became inter- 
ested In law and tiH)k the course in the I'nion 
Colk^e of Uiw, gniduatinf; in 1S86. She then 
started the Chicago " Law Times." which she hiis 
made a rccogmiied authority in this count r\', 
Canada, England, Scotland and Knuice. In 1888 
' s elected j>resi<ient of the ^V'oman's Inter- 




j longer lep^lly in possession of the lands 



national Bar Association. While living in llah of the State, siill hnsjited \.\m3i:, otA. ^. - ---_. 

with her husband, iih.i held a commission in that sbe was lAvnWV.w WAV Wum mv*. .*^ '^^ r^^^ 

Territory under President Lincoln, she wrote her ol l\\tm. W'Wtv sX\<i -km. Vw ^i»sKf& <*. ^sfcc- ^™- 
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uil to her birthplncu with her father. She Prayer," and anothi 
atnt to a boarding-school, firnl lo the she wrote some yea 
; collejte in Mvnnsloii, 111., and later to published. .She is 
ifts' Institute ill Aurora. 111., then called Woman's Club and i 
Press 1-oague. 



r "Decoration Day," which 
rs ago, still continue lo be 
a member of the Chicago 
> one of the founders of tbe 




WALKER, Hrs. Harriet G., reformer and 
philanthropist, bom in Brunswick, Ohio, loth 
September, 1K41. She is the youngest daughter 
of Hon. Fletcher and Fannie Hulet, who wcfe 
llati^■es of Herksliire county, tilass. In her sixth 
year the family remo\'t.'d to lierea, Ohio, for educa- 
tional advantages. Before her school days were 
ended she was a reeiilar contributor to sevenl 
publications, and the dream of her life was to write 
a book. On 19th December, 1863, she became the 
wife of Thomas B. A\'alker, her schwilmate and 
comjianion since their sixteenth vear. They moved 
to ^linneapolis, Minn. Right children were bom 
til them. For many years Mrs. Walker has been 
secretarj' of the reforniatory for women called the 
Itelhany Home in Minneapolis. Mrs. Walker 
organi>:ed the Northwestern Hosj;>ital for Women 
and Children, at the head of which as pre^dent 
she stood. With a strontc l>oard of women direc- 
tors, a training schiMil fiir nurses, with u-omcil 
physicans, anil women and children as patients, 
the history <jf that institution has l>een one of con- 
tinued success and prosjierity. The society owns 
one of the linest hosiiital buildings In the North- 
«est, which is valnecl, with the other property in 
their [Kissession, at not less than f6o,oou. Mrs. 
Walker has alwaw l>een strongly devoted to lem- 
pi-r.-uice [>rincil>les, and she was one of the first to 
take up the work of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance I'nion. Minneajiolis is indebted to bO" 
for the inirodueti<in of [Hilice malronship. She 
will never look iiiion this branch of work as 



Clark .Seminary, .nid Kr^idiiated from thi- latter 
school with honors. In a Ivw moiillis she was 
married. She bi-came hread-wirnuT as well as 
bread-maker. Abunt tliat lime lu-r hr.ilher. F. B. 
\'an Hot-sen, was in the :Hiiinesota Stalir Sciiale, 
and while in .St, Paul with him she made the 
aciiuainlimo- of K. A. Carle, editor ul the .St. Paul 
"Pioiu'er-Pri'ss.- lie ciicou ratted hi-r to send 
letters cif c'irres[)iiii(k-nce from Chica}"" to his 
[taper Later she i-orres])onded for \arious [)aiiers 
throuHhonl the rouniry, in each case being paid 
for hi-r work. During the time she was engaged 
in general news|)a|>er correspondeiuf she was 
alsiidoingstM-cial WTiting furthe Chicago "Times." 
For two years slie i-diti-d and imblished the " Jour- 
nal of Industrial F.dti<-:ition^" :ind also attended to 
its business ccinduii. Receiving n hnl >.einied to be 
a vi-n- llatti-ring offer froni a New \'ork |wttem 
oimpanv to ^o there and esi.ililish a fashion mag- 
a/inr, she went to New V<.rk and established the 
publication. The work and die situation proved 
most uncongeni.il. and she rcJigiu-'l and returned 
to Chica;;o. She then w:ei i'mplcived on the regular 
st,ilT oj the "livening Journal." and she also 
edited "Am.rican Housekeeping." When the 
Chicago "i-^vning posf was established, she 
became one iii the staff. Slii- has Ix^c-n a regular 
contributor of Ihi' ,-\nuricrin Press .Assoc iatiim and 
the Bok Syndicate. She has writtiii for the 
" Chaiitauini.in " and other kimlred publications, 
and also for die New York "Sun." The lirsl 

sliiry shf ever wroti' was widely copieil both in complete until slie sees a separate w 
l/iix rouniry aiul .-i^roari, as also was a serw-^ o\ VinAw \\\e i::at« o^ a. board of 1- 
■iniclcs rnlliHl "/)iVkfiis. tin- TeaclxT." .\ simiiel TeloiinnMir,- \*:atai*.-^ awA v 
ciJktl -Xity." ;i poem entitled "The .\n',:eV?* t,iT aW \vo\ww«Ve, cotov; \m4CT *«. v 




is now laboring. , , 

pre^dency of a new organization, called the government _. 
Woman's Council, which is a delegate association self-sacrificing 
r^>resenting all the organized woman's work of 
Minneapolis. Fifty associations are included, each 
sending two delegates, who thus represent a con- 
stituency of over two-thousand women from all 
fields of organized woman's work. This council 
has been thus far a great success and furnishes a 
fine field for the exercisfS of the peculiar abilities 
which have made a succl-ss of Mrs. Walker's public 
efforts. 

WAIfKQR, Hiss Hary S., phj-sician, amiy 
surgeon, lecturer and dress-reformer, was born in 
Oswego, N. Y. She belontjs to a family of 
marked mental traits, and was, as a child, dis- 
tinguished for her strength of mind and her de- 
cision of character. She received a miscellaneous 
education and grew up an independent young 
woman. She attended medical colleges in S>Tacuse, 
N, Y., and New York City. She always had an 
inclination to be u.seful in the world. When the 
Civil War broke out, she left her practice, went lo 
the front and served the Union army in a way that, 
in any other country, would have caused her (o be 
recognized as a heroine of the nation. Of all Ihe 
women who participated in the scenes of the war. 
Dr. Walker w. IS certainly anion;; the most conspicu- 
ous for bravery and for self-forselfulness. She often 
spent her own money. She often went where shot 
and shell were living In aid 'he \ii.ninded soldiers. 
While engaged on Ihe battlefields of the. South, she 
continued to wear the American reform costume, as 
she had done many years previous to the war, but 
eventually dressed in full male attire, discarding all 







has been an evi'iitful one, and she has been a pio- 
neer woman in manyfields. She is the only woman 
in the world who wiis an assistant army surgeon. 
She was the first woman olficcr ever exchanged as 
a prisoner of war for a man of her rank. She is 
the only woman who has received the Medal of 
Honor from Congress and a testimonial from the 
IVusident of the United States. She has been 
prominent and active in the woman suffraEe and 
other reform muvemenls. She was among the fiist 
women who attempted to vote and did vote, who 
went to Congrcv.s in belialf of woman suffrage, and 
who made franclilse si)ceches in W'ashington, D. C, 
She is the author of a constitutional argument on 
the right of women to vote. In Washington, D. C, 
when Ihe patent ollice was converted into 8 hos- 
pital, she served as assistant surgeon and worked 
williout pay. In 1.^64 r-he was in the service as a reg- 
ular A. A. surgeon. Many stories are told by gener- 
als, other oliicers and soldiers of her bravery under 
(ire. In iij66 and 18G7 she was in Europe, and 
directed and inlluenccd ten-thousand women to 
vote in the fall nf 1 S69. Because of her determina- 
tion lo wear male attire. i>r. Walker has been 
made the subject uf abuse and ridicule by persons 
of narrow minds. The fact that she persists in 
wearing the attire in which she did a man's service 
in the army blinds the thoughtless to her great 
achievements and to her right to justice from our 
government. No whisper against her character as 
MAKv K. uALKT.H. a womau and a professional has ever been heard. 

During the past three years she has suffered se- 
the uncomfortable .-irticles of female apparel. Her vcrelv from an iiijtiry caused by slipping; and falling 
briiver}' .iiiil scrvk-es in the field were rewarded by which has left her lame for the remainder of her 
jj mciUi} of hiini.it, and she draws a pension from VWe. S\\e k nQ-« \\\\v\^ qcv the old homestead, in 
thv government of only £8.50 11 month, a \\a\t Os'wt£oc»MW.»j,'^.'H. 



WAIrKBR, Mrs. Ulnerva, physician, born 
In Clintondale, N. Y., nth May, 1S53. Her maiden 
name was Palmer. Her parents and grandfather 
were bom in the same State and were Quakers. 
Minerva lived in CUnton county, Iowa, from the age 
of two years to that of sixteen, on a farm. Her 
father was a farmer, nurseryman and fruit-grower. 
She was educated in a preparatory course for col- 
lege in the Nurserymen's Academy and in the 
union school of Geneva, N. Y. She took a three- 
year course in the department of letters in Cornell 
University. She left that school on account of 
a change in pecuniary circumstances, and taught a 
year in a private school. The next year she began 
the study of medicine in a doctor's ofKce and in the 
Woman s Medical College of Pennsylvania. She 
was graduated there in 1880. She spent the next 
year m the New England Hospital for Women and 
and Children, in Boston Highlands, and in tlie dis- 
pensary connected with it. Her time since that has 
been occupied in general and sanitarium practice, 
with a few moiillis of study in the hospitals of 
Paris, France. She was one of the resi<lent phy- 
sicians for over five years in the Eimira Water 
Cure, and during tlie four years after she had 
some patient living with hur in her home, in Roch- 
ester, N, V. She is a member of the Monroe 
County Medical Society, nf the Western New York 
State Medical Socit^ty, of the Practitioner's Society 
of the City of Rochi.-ster, K. Y., and of the Provi- 
dent Dispensary of the same place. She was one of 
two women physicians appointed on the hoard of 
city physicians, m the spring of 1890. On nth May, 
1S93, she became the wife of C. S. Walker, of 
Charieston, W. Va., where she now lives. 

WAIfKSR, Hrs. Rose Kershaw, author 
and journalist, born on a plantation in Mississippi, 
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fortune, and she utilized her liberal education and 
her literary talent She studied in youth at 
home, near Pass Christian, Miss., and later 
attended a seminary in New York City. After 
leaving school, she traveled three years in Europe, 
where she learned several modem languages. 
Going to St. Louis. Mo., she joined the staff of the 
"Globe-Democrat." after working for a time on 
the "Post-Dispatch." She still writes on society 
for the former Journal, and she owns and edits 
" Fashion and Fancy, " a magaiine of fashion and 
society, which is very successful. She contributed 
a series of sketches to "Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper." Whileshe was in Europe, in 1876, 
she corresponded for a number of newspapers, and 
her European letters were widely copied. She is a 
leader in society and intereste<1 m various charities. 
WA^^, Hra. Annier author, bom in Craw- 
ford county. Wis., 19th September, 1859. Her 





, - . - _s three 

After his death she lived for about three 
years with her maternal grandmother in Richmond 
county. Mrs. Carpenter was married again, and 
little Annie went home to live in Crawford county, 
until she was twelve years old. Then she went to 
live in Grant county. Her lirsl poem was published 
when she was fourteen years old. She wrote regu- 
larly for a few years for " Farm and Fireside." She 
has written for many other papers, and most regu- 
larly for the Chicago " Sun " and Milwaukee 
"Sentinel." She wrote for the Pueblo, Col.. 
"Press" for nearly a year, until failing health 
prevented regular literary work. She became the 
wife, i2th June, 1878, oi^ B. T. Wall, of Marion. 
Ind. Two of their children died in infancy, and 
one child is living. Mr. Wall removed to Pueblo, 
for the benefit of his wife's health. There they 
in 1847. She is descended from an old Charleston have a pleasant home, 
family and was reared in a cultufwl and refined WAl<I<A.C.Ti,T4.i«. T&.. ■*-"*.-! - 
home. The Civil War sijipped her family of botnm Lamii\\\ft,\\\., i:n4 S^v«w>" 
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iiuiiden name was Emma R. Gilson. She rect 
a cartful education, and was iit an early age i 
este<i in relorm and charitable movements. She 
bM:ame the wife of Col. H, R. M. Wallace. : 




iS8i to 1885 Rhc was with him in Turkey, where be 
was serving as United Stales minbter. They were 
popular in that oriental land, and Mrs. Wallace 

id was permitted to see more of the life of oriental 
women than any other woman before her had seen. 
General Wallace was the intimate friend of the 
Sultan. During their residence in the orient they 
leathered from travel and oltservation much of the 
material for their books. In 1885 they returned 
to their home in Crawfordsville, wiierc General 
Wallace resumed the practice of law and wrote his 
famous btMiks. Mrs. Wallace has been a frequent 
contributor to newspapers and magazines for many 
years, conirihuting stories and poc'ms. Her most 
widely known poem is "The Patter of I.ittle Feet." 
Her |)uhlished iHjoks are "The SUmed Sea" 
(Boston, 1S.S4); "Ginfivra, or the Old Oak Chest" 
(Neiv York, 18S7I; "Tlie Land of the Pueblos," 
[ with other papers, (iSS.S), and "Thp Repose in 

.1 Egjpt" iiHSSi. She Rives a good deal of atten- 
tion to charitalile movemenLs, and her home is a 
■ literary and social center. 

WA^I,ACE, Urs. Zerelda Gray, reformer, 
born in Millersburfj. Bourbon county, Ky., 6lh 
August. 1817. She is llie daujj^liler of Dr. [ohn H. 
Sanders and Mrs. Polly C. Gray Sanders. Her 
father was of South Carolina descent, and her 
mother a member of the Singleton family. Zerelda 
was the oldest of five daughters. She received as 
good an education as could be had in the Blue Grass 
Region schools of those eariy days. When she 
was ten years old. she attended a grammar-school 
taught by Miss Childs, a Massachusetts woman. 
In 1H28 she entered a l)o.-irding-school In Versailles, 
Ky.. wliere she remained two years, slud;png 
science an<l histor)', mvtholos>- and composition. 



Septeml>er. i86v and thiir uvdding tour tool; them 
to the Si»uth, where Col. met Wallace was slalioned. 
They remained ill the South uuiil the war ended, 
and then went to Chicago. HI,, Hlii-re thev have 
since lived. They are meniber-; of St. PauPs Uni- 
versalist Church. 111 that lity. and .Mrs. Wallace has 
been prominently ideiititii-d whh iis interests. She 
has lieenfor years jiri'sident of the Women's Univer- 
salist Assiiciatiiin of Illinois, and the workaccom- 
jilished under her leadershiji has been of great 
importance tn the denomination at large. She h;is 
successfully managed chiiri'h and charitable a.ssiici- 
ations uithuiil numlier. She is a nieml>er of the 
Chicago Press Club, the Chicago Woman's Club, 
the Woman's KehefCiriw. 111.' W..man-s Exchange, 
the Home of the l''riendk--s and manyollier similar 
orxani^talioiis. She w.is atnong the first to interest 
the public in a woman's de|i^irtin(iit for the World's 
Columhi.-in r^x]H>silionfiir 1.S115. .-ind she is out of the 
IiidymauKgersof theesiiiisiiiiiii. She is nowpresi- 
' ■- ' ■■ : Illinois In.h.^lrial Sch.H.l for Girls, in 
nd thai iiistitntiun owes much of its 
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WAIrXfACE, Mrs. Suaan Arnold Slston, 

jtntlior. bcjrii ill Craivr.iriKullc, liul.. z.sth l>ecem- 
lM:r, iSii). iler in.iidtri ii.ime w.is Susan Arnold 
Kistcm." .She was ^111 in tiv^.-, intelligent giri, and re- 
ceived a g.'ocl eihiiMiion inlheschiHilsof her n.itivc 
town and New York. In tH^i she liLi-amethe wife 
of tVeii. I,i'wis Wallaci'. now amous as the author 
of '■IJ.-n Hur." Ihiring the Civil War she saw 
much of camp -hfe and war in general. They made 
their Inimv in CVawAtriLsville, where Genenil Wal- 
lufv practicotl law after the war. From 187H to 
iSSr Ac H-a.s ^vemor of New Mexico, and Mr^. 
Wallacv passed tlKwe joars in that' Perritory. Fiom 




In 1830 her father removed to New Castle, Ky. 
Kt. a &a.\e q( <^u,liUc lands in Indianapolis he pnr- 
c\\ased\rts>\Qm«s.\ea4,Mv4TWC«N«4\o Indiatu asid 
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Zerelda had only limited opportunities for educa- learning that seven of her brothers were in the 
ticiH, only enjoying six months of stud^ with a Union army, where tliey all fought and died, she 
cultured Baptist clergj-mnn. She assisted her determined to lecture in defense of the Stars and 
father in his practice and became interested in Stripes, and was so cordially received that, upon 
medicine. She read works on hj^icne, mental being introduced to a large audience in Cooper 
philosophy and other elevating subjects, and was Institute by Horace Greeley, he declared tier 
actjuainted with many prominent men. In 1836, "The greatest feni;ilf speaker of the age." She 
in December, shu liecamc the wife of Hon. David delivered speeches in nearly all the largy cities of 
Wallace, soldier and jurist, and then Lieutenant- the North. On loth May, 1866, the United States 
Govurnur of 1 ndiana. He was a widower of thirty- Senate passed a resolution itccordins to her 
seven, with a family uf three sons. In 1837 he was the privilege of addressing that honorable body, 
elected (Governor of the State, and in 1840 he went which distmclion w:is unprecedented in the his- 
to Congress as a Whig. During his term Mrs. tory of our country. Itefore that distinguished 
Wallace spent some time in Washington, D. C, body she delivered her famous argument on 
with him. She urged him to vote against the reconstruction. Surrounded by her children In 
Fugitive Slave Law, and she shared all his reading 

in law, politics and literature. Six children were ,.._ .._.....- ■> 

born to them. They reared their family carefully, ] 

cultivating their particular talents, and developing j 

all their powers in every way. Mr. Wallace died ' j 

in 1857, and he left his family no estate beyond | 

their homes. Not wishing to accept assistance j 

from her relatives, who tendered it freely and in I 

full measure for all her needs, Mrs. Wiillace opened 
her home to Iwardcrs and supported the family 
until they were ah!e to care for themselves. Two 
of her daughters died, one in youth, the other alter 
marriage. All her living children have succeeded 
in life. Her husband's children by his first wife 
included General Lewis Wallace, the soldier, 
jurist, scholar, statesman and author of the immor- 
tal ''Ben Hur." General Wallace never refers to 
her as "stepmother,'" but always as "mother." 
She is a member of the Christian Church and has 
often spoken in its mission meetings. She was one 
of the crus;iders and joined the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, in which she has done a good 
deal of valuable service. She spoke before the 
Indiana legislature in advocacy of temperance, and 
was soon after a pronounced woman suffragist. 
As a delegate to temperance conventions she has 
addressed large audiences in Boston, Mass., Sara- 
toga Springs, N. v., St. Louis, Mo., Detroit, Mich., 
Washington, D. C, Philadelphia, Pa., and other 
cities. Her physical and intellectual powers are 
yet full. Her menial characteristics are of the 
stripe usually labeled " masculine." She is living 
in Indianapolis, surrounded by her children and 
grandchildren, 

WAhJ/TSG, Mrs. Mary Cole, patriot, bom 
in Pike countv, I'a., 19th June, 1838. She is a 
lineal descendant of the patrician families of her Texas home, as a last literary task, she is 
Stephen Cole, of Scotland, and Hannah Chase, of writing an autobiography uf her ante-bellum days 
England. She was known during tile Civil War as and of her sulisequfnt trials and successes. 
'Tlie Banished Heroine of the South." Her WAWWORTH, Mta. Minnie Gow, poet, 
parents moved to Cass county, III., in 1850, bom in Dixon. 111., 35th July. 18.59. Her family 
where, in the same vear, she became the wife of has given many persons to literary and professional 
Captain F. C. Brookman. of St. Louis. Mo., who pursuits. Her grandfather. John L. Gow, of Wash- 
shortly after fell a victim to yellow-fever. The ington, Pa., was a man of fine literary tastes and a 
youn^ widow went to Texas, where she became wnter both of poetry and prose. Her father. Alex 
the wife of C. A. Walling, She was the mother of M. Gow, was well known as a prominent educator 
four children, in a happy and luxurious home, and editor in Pennsylvania and Indiana. He was 
when the alarm of war w:is sounded, and her hus- the author of "Good Morals and Gentle Manners," 
band joined the Confederate army. The v/ife's a book used in the public schools of the country, 
patriotism and love for the Union was 20 pro- Before Minnie Gow was ten years of age, her poeac 
nounced that, in 1863, she was warned by the productions were numerous and showed a preco- 
vigila nee committee to "leave the country within cious imagination and unusual grace of expression, 
a few hours." The heroic woman, with four little She Is a graduate of Washington Female Seminary. 
children, the oldest a mere baby, ordered the On 4th December. i8gi, she became the wife of 
famiK' carriage, and, with a brothereleven years of Edgar Douglas Walsworth, of Fontanelle, Iowa, 
age for a driver, started through the wilds of Texas and their home is in that town. She has been a 
for the Union lines, with no chart or compass for contributor to the New York "Independent," 
herguide save the north star. The brave woman "Interior," "St. Nicholas," "Wvie. fcwita^' 

engineered her precious load for twenty-three " Utetarv V-itt" atA cfivti ^ftx«fiwi^a- ^ ^ 

days, and her W al the (IrBt sight of the flag she "W A.l,*fB,^, KU». twrfut «W^«»»2*^'=^ 
ioved so well repaid her for her trials. Upon atidpotV.Xiomm S-iNW'(«S\,Vi«-,'i-T*» »^^^' 
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She went to the Pacific coast with her parents ten to the doctrines of L'nitarianisin. During the 
years later, and has since lived in CaUfomia. She ministration of Rev. J. T. Sargent and under the 
inherited her poetic talent from her father, the late impulse occasioned by the preaching of Rev. 
Josiah E. Stevens, a man of gentle, imaginative Theodore Parker, she devoted heiself to religious 
work. Her first and principal teacher was her 
- j father. In her seventeenth year she entered the 
State Normal School in Lexington, Mass., and 
was graduated. She was immediately elected 
assistant in the Franklin school, Boston. After 

' teaching there a few weeks, she was appointed 

' assistant in her almn mater, to which she returned 

. and taught successively under Mr. May, Mr. Peirce 
and Mr. Eben S. Steams. In the interregnum 
between the resignation of Mr. Peirce and the 
accession of Mr. Stearns, she served as principal of 
tne school. It was the expressed wish of Mr. 
Peirce that Miss Lincoln should be his successor, 
but such a radical innovntioii was not entertained 
with favor by the authorities, and she continued 
as assistant until she became the wife of George A. 

! Walton, of Lawrence, Mass., in August, 1850. 

I She has had five children, of whom three are living, 
Harriet Peirce. wife of Judge James R. Dunbar, of 

' the MassachuSL'lts superior court. Dr. George L. 
Walton, neurologist, Boston, and Alice Walton, 
Ph.D.. at present, i8<ji, a student in Germany. 
AlWr her marriage Mrs. Walton devoted her spare 
time to benevolent and philanthropic enterpnses, 
and was always a leader in church and charitable 
work. She defended the Sanitary Commission 
when it was a-spersed, turning the sympathies of the 
Lawrence people towards it and organizing the 
whole community into a body of cO'laboreis with 
the army in the field. She received thorough instruc- 
tion i[i vocal culture from Professor James E. Mur- 

' dock and William Russell. She was employed 



temperament, who was al one time a leading Mason | 

and proniinent politician of Califoruia. Carrie is 
the oldest of six children, and at an early age 
showed her leaning toward literary pursuits. She 
was carefully educated in the Oakliiiid Seniinjir>', 
and at wghtecn years of age was the valedicturiaii 
of the first graduating dass of that institution^ 
Many of her verses had already found their way 
into lending periodicals of the coast. She soon 
achieved a |>opularity that was uni<|ue, t-ven in that 
period of exaggerated personality in Ciilifoniia's 
social drcles. Some years ago she enlerud the 
communion of the Roman Catholic Church. Iler 
maternal love has found expression in numerous 
poems of ex<)uisite ttrndiTuess. It is lliis sympa- 
thetic appreciation of children that has made Mrs. 
Walter one of Call forma' s most successful teachers. 
Several years ago she laid aside hcT school-work, 
in which she hail labored for twenty years, and has 
wnce devoted to literaturt: all the time and strength 
she could spare from the care of her four children. 
In 1886 her "&inia Itiirbara Idyl'' was published 
in book form. She has done and is now doing 
much ncwspajier and niajja/ine work. Inlierjiruse 
productions her descriptions of California scenery 
are inimitable. Her present home is in Santa Clara 

WALTON, Hts. Electa Noble Llacoln, 

educator, lecturer and woman suffragist, born in 
Walertown, N. Y.. 12th .May, 1^34. She was the 
youngest daughter of -Martin and Susan Freeman 
Lincoln, with whom at the age of two she removed 
to Lanc.vittr, Maaa. She resided afterwards in for years as a teacher of reading and vocal train- 
Roxbury, and later in Boston. Under the paslora\ mg, '\\\ \\ui itachers' institutes of Massachusetts. 
care of Dr. ,V.i(/i.inteJ Tlmyer, of Lancaster, and SVik; ^las tou^W "m \W 'aV-a'ui 1^1Mw:i bislitute of 
J>r, George Putnam, of Koxbury, she early assented VWvcini*, a^'i ^™ ^^''^ ^vi';'ws».-it-jeBn,^-j\s«6aibra\ 
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of Gen. Armstrong, conducted a teachers' 
of the graduating class in Hampton. She was 
co-author with her husband of a series of arithme- 
tics. Her belief in the equal right of woman with 
man to be rated at her worth and to be credited 
with her work was intensified by the decision of 
the publishers, that her name should be withheld 
as co-author of the arithmetics. From being 
simply a believer in the right of woman sufirage, 
she Decame an earnest advocate for the complete 
enfranchisement of woman. She was always a 
zealous advocate of tempenmce and during a 
fusideiice in Westficld held the office of prL-sident 
of the Woman's Christian Tem])eranee Union of 
that town. Since her removal to Wust Newton, 
Mass., where she now resides, she has l>ecn most 
actively interested in pmmoting woman suffrage, 
believing that through woman suffnige the cause 
of tempuranCK and kindred refiirms may be best 
advanced. She is an officer of the Massachusetts 
Woman SufTragc Association, an active member 
and diructor in the New England Women's Edu- 
cational Club of Boston, and lias been president 
of the West Newton Woman's Educational Club 
since its organization in i&So. Though not a pro- 
lific writer, she sometinii's contributes to llie press. 
She Is an interi-stlng speaker and an occasional 
lecturer upon lilerarj' and jihilanthropic subjects. 

WALTON, Mrs. Sarah Stokes, poet and 
artist, tjorn in I'hiladeiiiliia, I'u., nth Februarj-, 




1844. .She is thi: third liwiuR child of Charies Craw- 
ford Dunn, sr.. and Helen StrutliLt^;, liis wife. Her 
ancestors on thu male side originally were from the 
south of England. Her father's father, James Lor- 
raine Dunn, a prominent lawyer of central Pennsyl- 
vania, was bom in 1783, on the old homestead, 
locatt'd on the Chester river, Kent county, Md., 
where the family had lived for nearly one-hundred- 
fifty years prior to his birth. Mr. Dunn was the 
J 1 — . -jj (jj^f^f ;/ne from Sir Michael Dunn, an 



is of Scotch descent. Her mother was the daughter 
of the late John Struthers, of Edinburgh. Scotland, 
more recently one of Philadelphia's successful busi- 
ness men. From her sixth to her tenth year Sarah 
attended a private scliool kept by Miss Sarah James. 
In the spring of 1854 herfather purchased a farm on 
the Delaware river, where he built their beautiful 
home, " Magnolia Hail," Her studies were con- 
tinued in the Farniim preparatorj' school, Beverly, 
N. J. She was exceedingly fond of books, and re- 
mained in that school until 1858, when, at the age of 
fourteen years, her school daj's were brought to a 
close, as the duties of her home called on her with a 
strength that was irresistible. About the close of 
the Civil War some l)iisiness affairs of importance 
required her father's presence in Washington, D. C. 
for an indefinite time. From "Magnolia Hall 
her family ninved to Philadelphia, where she re- 
mained until (Jctober, i366, whtrn she became the 
wife of l^uis N. Walton, a gentleman of good fam- 
ily, a Philadelphian by birth, but at that time doing 
business in Ix'xiuKton, Ky., to wliich ))lace the 
newly tt-edded foiiple went. From that union there 
are two living children, a daughter and a son. Her 
husband's biisint'ss affairs called him tu Philadel- 

fihia in the course of threi; years, and there the 
amily remained a sh<irt tini'^, Fron) that city she 
moved to Beverly, N. J., where tliej' settled perma- 
nentlv. From her youth Mrs. Walton has been a 
mtrmber of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
she is prominent in everything that will advance the 
interests of the church and its people. 

WAI, WORTH, Mrs. Ellen Hardin, author, 
educator and poet, born in Jacksonville, 111., aoth 
October, iSta. She is the daughter of John J. 
Hardin, a wdl-known lawyer, politician and soldier. 
He was the friend of Lincoln, l^gan, Baker, Doug- 
las and other renowned men of that time. He was 
in the Black Hawk War. He ted the first Itlinob 
regiment to the Mexican War, and was killed in the 
batde of Buena Vista. His strong character and 
intellectual qualities were transmitted to his oldest 
child, Mrs. Walworth. In 1851 her mother became 
the wife of Chancellor Rciibcn H. Walworth, of 
New York. When C)ian.-el lor Walworth went west 
to marrj- the mc)ther, he took with him his gifted 
young son, Mansfield Tracy, afterwards known as 
the author of many novels of the romantic school. 
The son captivati.'<l the fancy of Miss Hardin, a 
courtship followed, and they were married ajth 
July, 1852, in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., after he had 
finished his law studies in Cambridge. The youiiK 
couple continued to reside in the family homesteat!, 
in Saratt^a Springs, with the father and mother. 
Sons and daughters were bum to them, and to the 
outside worid no li\'es could seem more fair and 
smooth; but storms were gathering, which culmi- 
nated with the disiisters of the Civil War. Trouble 
and tragedy filled the life of Mn>. Walworth for 
many years, in which she lield her children closely 
around her, carryinc fc)rward thdr education under 
the greatest dlRicuilies, The older children were 
sent to college and the younger ones taught at 
home. In 1871 she established a boarding and day 
school in the homestead, and, with one interruption 
only, continued it until 1887. At that time the aeath 
of her oldest son and a temporary failure of her 
own health caused her to close the school. During 
those years she had been elected a member of the 
board of education in Saratoga, being one of the 
verj' first women for whom the school francKis*. 
was exercised. She^MveA^ot >^^«f^tiKre.,'a.-p&'^ 
her enerey and aWirt-j mVtc*b».c«:4. mstRfj SswjRO-itr 
mcnte iti ft\« \>\ioVit w!noo\ ?.-i^v«vv cR Ks*. ■^«». 
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it of natural SI 
ill tlie fuundinK of the 

n Saratoga, which did 
kc-presidtntofthi; 



She was elected a trustee of the Saratov Monu- 
ment Associiition. and is chairman of important 
committees in that organization. By her personal 
exertions she has had erected many historical tab- 
lets on the battle5elds of Saratoga. She has pub- 
lished numerous hislorii'al articles in the leading 
m^azines, and has read papers before the Society 
for the Advancement of Natural Scit-'iice. of which 
she is a member. In the inii 
she was lai^ely instrumental 
Art and Science Field Club i 
much active ser\ice. She w; 

Society of Dt^oralive Art of New York City, and 
she succeeded in takinj; artists of the first order 
from Boston and other cities to Saratoga, and thus 
promoted the advancement of art in northern New 
York. She was for l\ielve years president of the 
Shakespeare Society of Saratoga, which is. with 
one exception. 1».'lie\'e(l to be the oldest society 
devoted exclusively to Shakespeare in this country. 
In 18S9 she went to Washinsrton, D, C. to make a 
winter home in a milder cliniale, and there she 
pursues her literary wiirk. She hiis compiled ii 
" History iif the Saratoija Monument Association," 
which is published with iitlier original material that 
shows historical SiratnKa in an instructive and at- 
tractive form. Siie is eii);a':id on a hiography of 
Robert R. Livingston, lirst chiiiiccllor i.f the State 
of New York. .She is tiie author nf many fugitive 
poems, soon to be collected and published in n 
volume. She is a life nieuiher of the American 
Mistorical Associalicu. anil is acti\ely concerned in 
its work. She is one of the founders mid active 
officers of the Nation;il Society of the Daii^'htersnf 
the American Revululion. and she is editor of llu: 
" American Monthly Magazine,'' a successful puli- 



WALWOKTII. 

WAI,WORTH, Mrs. Jeannette Ritchie 

Hadermann, author, bom m Philadelphia, Pa., 
22nd Fehrviary, 1835. Her father was Charles 
Julius Hadermann, n German baron, who was a 





Ucation of that society. Her time and labor are 
fCiycn to histurical .subjects, which may be pursued 
with unusual facility in the national capila\. ReT 
summer home is .still in Saratoga Springs. 



president of Jetlerson ColleRC. He removed his 
family to Natchez, Miss,, where he- died, 'fhe 
family then moved to Louisiana, and Jeannette, 
who had been carefully educated, became a gov- 
erness at tile age of sixteen years. At an earlyage 
she l>ecnine the wife of Major DougUis AValworfi, 
of Natchez. U'hey li\ ed for a time on his planta- 
tion ill southern Kansas, and thence moved to 
Memphis, Tenn. Thev next removed to New York 
City, where she now livi-s. She has contributed 
many stories to newspa|>ers and periodicals. Her 
published tvorks are; '"Forgi^-en at Last" (1870), 
" The Silent Witntws" (1871). ■'IJead Men's Shoes" 
(1871), "Heavy Yokes" (iJ>74). " Nobody's Busi- 
ness" (1878], "The liar Sinister" (1885), "With- 
out nieinish" (1SS51, ".Scruples" (1886), "At Bay" 
(1887). "'Hie New Man at Rossmere" (1887). 
"Southern Silhmieltes" (iS87)."True to Herself" 
(18KS1, "That CUri from Texas " (1888), "Splendid 
Egotist" [ib^] and "The Little Radical" (iSqo)- 
WABD, Urs. IBUzabeth Stuart Phelp*. 
author, born in Ito^tun, Mass., 31st August, 1844. 
Her father was Rev. Austin Phelps, professor of 
sacred rhetoric in Andover Theologic^il Seminary. 
The family removed from lUwton to Andover in 
1848, .ind lived there until 1S90. Professor Phelps 
was elected president of tlie seminary in 1S69, and 
in ib79 he became professor emeritus. Eliza- 
beth was a precocious, imaginative child, and her 
education was liberal and thorough. Her mother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, was an author of 
note. After the death of her mother, in 185a, Miss 
Phelps, who had been christened with another 
name, took her mother's name in full. She began 
to pvibWs'n &V:«Ul\vc& otvJ, =,Mm<ia in her thirteenth 



irith charitable, temperance and general reform 
In 1876 she delivered a course of lectures in 
oston University. Her published works are; 
"Ellen's Idol'' (1864); "Up Hill"(i86sl; "The 
Tiny Series" (4 volumes, 1866101869); "Tne Gypsy 
Senes" (4 volumes. 1866 to 1S69); "Mercy GM- 
don's Work" {1866); "I Don't Know How" 
(1S67); "TheGates Ajar." twenty editions in the 
first year (1868); "Men, Women and Ghosts" 
(1869); '■HedKedIn"(i87ol-, " The Silent Partner" 
(1870); "The Trotty Book" (1S70); "Trolly's 
Wedding Tour" (1S73); "Whallo Wear" (1873); 
"Poetic Studies" (1875); "The Story of Avis" 
(t877l; "My Cousin and I" (1879); "Old Maids' 
Paradise"(i87g); "Sealed Orders" (1879); "Friends, 
a Duet" (1881); "Beyond the Gates" (1883); "Dr. 
Zay" (1884); "The Gales Between" (1887); "Jack 
»he Fisherman" (iSB?!; "The Struggle for Immor- 
tality, " essays; " Poetic Studies," and "Songs of 
the Silent World." Besides her books, she has 
written many sketches, stories and poems for 
" Harper's Magazine, ' ' 'Atlantic Monthly, ' ' 
" Youth's Companion " and other periodicals. 
Her most famous work is "The Gates Ajar," 
which has passed through many large editions in 
Uie United States antl Great Britain, and was 
translated into several European languages. In 
October, 1888^ she became the wife of Rev. Herbert 
D. Ward. Since then she has published "Four- 
teen to One," a volume of stories, and, in collabora- 
tion with her husband, " The Master of the 
Magicians" and "Come Forth." In the summer 
she and herhusband live in East Gloucester, Mass., 
and in the winter their home is in Newton High- 
lands. Her productiuns ill ri)U ghoul are marked 
by tkvaled spirit and thoij^,'hifiiI[iess. SIil- k iii- 



WARD, Mrs. Genevieve, singer and actor, 

bom in New York, N. Y.. 37lh March, 1813. She 
isagranddaughlerof Gideon Lee. Her full maiden 
name was Lucia Genoveva Teresa, and the name 








by which she is known is only her stage-name. 
In childhood she lived in France and Italy. In 
184S her fine voice attracted the attention of Ros- 
sini, who trained her in music. She sang in " Lii- 
crezia Borgia," in La Scala, Milan, and afterward 
in Bergamo and Paris. In London. Eng.,she sang 
in English opera. In December, 1851, she sang in 
" Messiah," in London. She became the wife of 
Count Conslantine Guerbel, a Russian ofRcer, be- 
fore she went upon the operatic stage, and for a 
lime she used tne name Madame Guerrabetia on 
the bills. In i86a she gave Italian operas in Lon- 
don, and in that yearshe came to the UnitedStates. 
She sang in New York, Philadelphia and Havana, 
Cuba. She was ill with diphtheria and lost her sing- 
ing voice. She then gave vocal lessons in New Yonc 
for several years and prepared for the dramatic 
stage. She was coldly received in New York Cit>-. 
In 1873 she went to England, and on 1st October 
made her d^bul as l^dy Macbeth in Manchester. 
She succeeded and added other standard tragedies 
to her list, and played successfully in all the larger 
English and Irish towns. In 1877 she went to Paris 
to study with Francois (oseph Regnier, and there 






_ilayed a French version of Macbeth s 

jjlly thai she was invited to Join the Com^die 



terested in all philanthropic work, and she gives 
much lime, labor and money for benevolent in- 
terests. Her circle of readers is a lai;ge one and is 
^oostaa^y growing. 



Fran^se. She then repeated her success in Lon- 
don, and in 1878 she appeared in New York City. 
In 1879 she returned to London, and since then she 
has played in England and the United Stales with 
great success. In 1882 she started on a lour of the 
world, which was ended in November, 1885. She 
then became the manager of the Lyceum Theater 
in London. In iBSSshe [etii:edft<awv'Ja«.iJus;(p.- 
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always been her home is the one to which her and a course of lectures on the early life and litera- 

gr^ndfather removed, when her father, now a man lure of New England is of yet more recent pre- 

of eighh-one, was a boy less than three yeai^ of paration. During her residence in Cleveland, 

age. Her mother was Amanda Willard, a grand- she was a member of the Ohio Woman's Press 

Association, and was made president of the East 

End Conversational Club. Her home is now in 

Franklin, Mass., where she is in touch with many 

of the literary circles of the East, while prosecuting 

her chosen work. 

WARE. Hrs. Uary, poet, bom in Monroe 
county, Tenn., i ith April, 1828. Her maiden 
name was Mary Harris, a n.ime that has long been 
prominent in southern literature. Her early youth 
was spent amid the beautiful scenery of^ east 
Tennessee, and to the charm of her surroundings 
"""^ added the intelleclual companionship of a 
hi™ CI 1 ir u — :-_ whose poetic gifts- 




brother, Edmund K. Han 



poetic _ 

n order that gave promise of a briluant 
future, and the loving instruction of a father, who 
was not only eminent as a lawyer, but possessed 
discriminating literary taste. Just .is she reached 
womanhood, her parents moved to Shelby county, 
Ala., to which Stale her brother had preceded 
them, and he had already begun a successful liter- 
ary career, when his sudden death in Mobile threw 
a shadow across the life of the sister. Her verses 
have more than sustained the merit they early 

[iromised. They have been published by all the 
ending magazines and pi:riodicals of the South, 
many of which belonged to ante-bellum days. 
"The South" published in New York City con- 
tained her contnbutions for twenty years. In 1863 
she became the wife of Horace Ware, who was bom 
in Lynn, Mass., but reared in the South and widely 
known as a pioneer in the development of the Iron 
industries of Alabama. Mr. Ware died in July, 



daughter of Rev. Elijah Willard. of Dublin, N. H., 

a "minute man" and chaplain in the Revolution. 

Her mother was Mary's first and best teacher. The 

love of poetry was a birthright. She could recite 

many hymns before she could read. She wrote her 

first [>oem in the sunmier fuUowing her thirteenth 

birthday, and since then she has written much. 

She has poems in " Poets and Poetry of Vermont," 

and has contributed to tht- "Vermont Chronicle" 

and other Slate pauiTs, the "Golden Rule," 

"Union Signal" ami others. She has a iioem 

in "Wom.inin Sacrwl Song." She is now living 

inNiirthDanvill.:, Vt. 
WARD, Hrs. May Alden, author, burn in 

Mechanicshurg, Ohio, 1st .March, iH^. She is in 

the sixth generation from J<}hn and Priscilla Alden. 

As a schiHil-girl her favorite studies were literalure 

and the languages. At the agy. of nineteen site was 

graduated fnim tiie Ohio Wesleyan University, and 

one year later, in 1873. she became the wife of Rev. 

William' C. Ward. Numerous translations and 

news[)aper and magazine articles gave early evi- 
dence of Mrs. Ward's versatility. Her special 

liking fur studies in Italian. I'rench and German 

literature was strengthened by tuo years of travel ,^ 

in Kurope. and in 1SS7 she publistied a compre- 
hensive ami attractive life of Dante, which at once 

won fur lur high rank as a thorough scholar and 

discriminating; and graphic biographer. She issued 

in 1S91 a life of Petrarch, no less fascinating than 

its predecessor. Shi- has .ichieved popularity as a siav Al.lJ^.N wakd. 

parlor lecturer. Her series of lectures on French 

and Ct/Tii.in literalure was one of the most enter- 1890, and Mr^. Ware has since resided in BirmillC- 
taining literary features of the season before hei ham, Ala., where her home circle is brightened by 
dcp.irtiire from her hotni: in Cleveland, Ohio. A flvepTeseticeo^ ^Q^^ TOt':.«s,,*a.\dTCtiof a surviving 
volume of essays on thosii subject is to be issued, btoXVier. tea\4«s v^^'^ *** ^'^ -^^fMsi wkm 
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interesting Indian legends, and a few 

further show her \'aried gift. 

IWARNBR, Htfl. UarloB B. Knowltoti, 

It and Btory writer, bom in Geaevs, Ohio, tgih 



especiaily prominent in connection with the cause 
of home and foreign missions. She has taken 
great interest in Wayland University, the Baptist 
College in Beaver Dam, Wis,, and has furnished 
money to erect a dormilory for girls, which is called 
"Warren Cottage." Three sons were bom to this 
couple, and one girl who died in infancy. Not 
satisfied with severe toil incident to "getting on 
in the world " in a new country, her kindly heart 
warmed to the needs of those less fortunate. She 
reared and cared for six motherless girls, at differ- 
ent periods, until most of them have found homes 
of their own. She has been for many years prom- 
inent in temperance reform. Shejomed the Good 
Templar Order in 1S7S. She has filled all subor- 
dinate lodge offices, is prominent to this day in 
district lodges, has filled all the offices in the gratid 
lodge to which women usually aspire, and as 
grand vice-templar several terms has lectured to 
large audiences in nearly all parts of the Slate. 
She has attended several sessions of the right 
worthy grand lodge and tilled several important 
offices oT honor and trust therein. Wherever Good 
Templary is known in all the civilized world, she 
is honored because of her work for the good of 
mankind. She has lieen a member of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union ever since it was 
organized, and takes a deep interest in its success. 
She is a prominent member of the Slate Agricul- 
tural Society, and on invitation has furnished 
several papers at the annual meetings of the society. 
She has written and had published three liooks. 
two in pamphlet form, entitled "Our Laurels" and 
" I,ittle Jakie, the Boot-Black," and a large volume 
in cloih entitled "Compensation," which has tieen 



n Reserve of Ohio, near Lake Erie. Her home 
~n Unionville, Lake county. A lineal descendant 
ginal Dutch of New York and of those 
_o bore nonorable part in the nation's struggle 
r liberty and independence, she inherits many 
"mg traits of character, Slie in early life gave 
,_c!«ice of the literary instinct, and she was not 
Kig in developing a taste for standard literature 
^t has been abundantly gratified. At the age ol 
'"[hteen her first story was published in the Cleve- 
"Gleaner." followed by others at frequent 
tervals. Her stories appeared in the local papers. 
icing evidence of more than average ability and 
■ rting attention. About the same time she 
„ 1 to write poetry. Though afflicted with ofi- 
. . nirring and severe illness, and though since the 
demise of her husband some years ago she has 
been occupied with the care of a large portion of 
his estate and with the guardianship of tier young 
daughter, still she has found lime for literary pur- 
suits, and has contributed a collection of poems. 
published from lime to time, generally over the 
signature "M. E. W." 

WAKKBN, Mra. Hary EvaUti, author and 
lecturer, born in Galway, N. Y., 14th March, 18J9. 
On afilh April, 1S47, she became the wife of George 
Warren, in the town of Balston. They moved to 
Wisconsin and settled on a farm purchased directly 
from the government, where they now reside. 
The farm is situated near Uie village of Fox L,ake. 
Mrs. Warren and her husband united with the widely read. Politically she was a radical Repub- 
Baptist Church in Fox Lake in 1859, and have had I i can until long after the "UM^VsmV^kk -tet ij^Oct 
a continuous membership since that time. She has years s\\e has been XAewii^ei -kV"*! *^5^^. ^^^L 
^een for many years a fn/tlifijJ worker in the church, party. SheV b.„~\« "ijn*. v9.<xm3uxi 
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prominent as author, lecturer, church member, language made her at once an effective speaker, 
representative and officer in societies, home-keeper, acceptable to all classes. Her first address in 
neighbor and friend. temperance work, outside of her own city, w.is 

WASHINGTON, Mrs. lacy H., poet and given in the Hall of Representatives in Springfield, 
temperance reformer, born in Whiting, \'t., 4ih Jan- 111. Commendatory pre-w reports brought her to 
extended public notice, led to repeated and urgent 
^ calls and opened a door to service which has ne\er 
Iweu closed. During the succeeding years she lias 
. , in variou.s official capacities been largely enjjased 

In Woman's Christian Temperance l.'mim work, 
having given addresses in twenty-four States and 
extended her labors from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Inthe^reHt campaigns for constitutional )irohibl- 
tion in Iowa, KanKis, Mainu and other States, she 
has iHjnie n helpful part. In difficult emergencies 
her electric utti:rance has been decisive of interests 
great and ini]>ertle(l. With equally vigorous bodv 
and mind she tins yet inurli history to make. She 
is the mother of four chi1drt>n, a sun and three 
daughters, all finely educated and worthy of the 
parents who liavi- so phnneil for their care as to 
eilalile Ihuir miillier to devote much time to public 
«(.)rk. In 1.S87 she published "Echoes of Song," 
a volume rotitaining innnennis selections from her 
l«ie«c'il writings from early girlhood. She has 
siibseijiieutly au<Ied many contributions of merit, 
which, with selections from her first volume, were 
jniblished under the title of ",Memon''s C.n.ikel" 
( Itnffalo, 1S91 ). She has contributed to the " Mag- 
ajiine of PiK'trj," and many other periodicals, and 
some of her hymns have l)een sung throughout 
tlie country. 

WASHINGTON, U». Hartha, wile 01 
Cieoqio Washington, tirst President of the I'nited 
-Stales, bom in Niiw Kent county, V'a., in ^Iay, 
17.12, ami died in Mt. Vernon, Va., amd May, 1801. 
She wiis a daughter of Colonel John nan'drldge. 




uary, 183,^. Her maiden name was i.ucy Hall 
Walker. She is .iLsreiKled fn.ni New Kngland 
nnctsrtry running liiick 111 i6.li. I lerp.itemal lineage 
is tracL-d to Deacon l'bili]i Walker, of Rehobntfi, 
M!Lss.,oneofthef<>iin<li-rsof IbiconinHmweallhand 
also one of the principal characters in the bliKidy 
dniniii of King Philip's War. On her mulemal 
side her descent Ls fnim Sanniel Ciile, one of the 
eleven first settlers of Maverhlll. Mass., in [640. 
Krom her nintlKT she inheriled a love fur the lH.-au- 
liful in nature and an ear and soul attuned to song. 
Her early eduralion:il advam:tt;es « ere such as the 
common srlinol. select sclu'ol and aoideniv oi her 
native Stale afforded. Iler lirst printed versi-s 
appeared at Ihe age of luurteen. With active 
intellect and strong .-imbitions, she rf^solved ti 
enter uikiii a wl<1i'r nnir-ie of study, and became ; 
pupil in Clover .Street Seminary. Roi-hesler, N. Y. 
where site was graduated Hiih iKmors in iSs6. 
the Kcminar\' her l.deni met ccirdial recognition. 
and the ai<) .>f her nmse was often invoked foi 
S|)ut:ial occasions, r'rnni tlial time lier verses havt 
fr«nientlyaiipeare<l,wilhiJceasional])rose sketches. 
After graduation she <levciied three years to tt:ich 
ing and was at the time of her marriage prect'ptres- 
of the Collegiate Institute in !lrocki>..rt, N. V. 
Iler husband. Rev. S. W^eshington. a graduate 
Rochester University and ol K.>chi;slerTheologi 
Seminary, has iluriiig his professional life sen 
prominent ehunhes in iiolh eastern and west 
States, and is now pa.stor <.f dte Maptist Church 
Port Jervis. N. Y. In Jacksonvilkr, HI., in iS 
Mrs. \Vashingli ' ' • ' ■•■ 




lent. 
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hour wun hmi/g-fit into iiul))ic S|H>aking. Her \n.i- on \\ie ■sv'w 
■•iUiixivc iiivthiiiis, Clirisliaii spirit and eVn\uenl WawAv^s •> 



lie was an accomplished peitormer 
i,a\\dbLi;r education covered all the 
w-iW") V-vawti Vp; ft* iCNSE^ women 
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ol her day. In 174:; she was introduced to the 
vice-regat court, durine the administration of Sir 
William Gooch. In June, 1749, she became the 
wife of Daniel Parke Custis, a wealthy planter. 
They settled in Mr. Custis' home, the "White 
House," on Pamunkey river, where they lived a 
life of refinement in the Viipnia fashion. Four 
children were bom to them, two of whom died in 
infancy. Mr. Custis died in 1757, leaving his 
widow one of the wealthiest women in Virginia. 
In the following year Mrs. Custis met George 
Washington, then a colonel, and in May, 1758, 
they became engaged. They were married in Jan- 
uarj', 1759, after Colonel Washington returned 
from his northern campaign. After their brilliant 
wedding, they settled in Mount Vernon, and for 
seventeen years they lived in the style of aristocratic 
English people, entertaining much and taking the 
lead in all social affairs. Mrs. Washington sym- 
pathized with her husband in his patriotic 
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to British oppression and injustice. Alter he was 
made commander-in-chief, her life was full of care. 
In 1775 she joined him in Cambridge, Mass., and 
afterward accompanied him to New York and 
Philadelphia, and joined him in camp wherever it 
was possible. During the severe winter in Valley 
Foivc she shared the privations of the soldiers and 
worfced daily from morning till night, providing 
coaifotts.for the sick soldiers. During the war she 
discarded her rich dresses and wore only garments 
spun and woven by her servants in Mount Vernon. 
At a ball in New Jersey, given in her honor, she 
wore a homespun suit. She left the camp for the 
last time when General Washington was stationed 
in Newburg, N. Y., in 178a. When she became 
mistress of the executive mansion in New York 
City, she was lifty<seven years old, and was still a 
beautiful woman of dignity and sauvity of man- 
ner. Her social r^me was brilliant in the 
During President Washington's second 



term they lived in Philadelphia. She disliked 
official life and was pleased when, in 1796, Presi- 
dent Washington refused a third election to the 
president. They retired to Mount Vernon, where 
they lived the rest of their days. Before her death 
she destroyed her entire correspondence with her 
husband, not wishing that their confidences should 
be seen by other eyes. 

WASHINGTON, Uta. Marr^ mother ol 
George Washington, the first President of the 
United States, born in Westmoreland county, \'a., 
about 171J. and died in 1789. Her maiden name 
was Mary Ball, and her descent was English. On 
5th March, 1730, she became the wife of Augustine 
Washington, the second son of Lawrence Wash- 
ington and the grandson of John Washington, the 
first of the family to come from England to the 
Colonies. He purcha.sed lands in Westmoreland 
county, became a wealthy planter, and was suc- 
cessively a county magistrate, a member of the 
house of burgesses, and colonel of the Virginia 
forces thit drove away the invading Seneca 
Indians In honor of his public services and private 
character the parish in which he lived was named 
Washington There his son, Lawrence, and his 
grandson Augustine, were born. Augustine Wash- 
ington was married twice. By his first wife he had 
four children, two of whom, 1-awrence and Augus- 
tine outlived their mother, who died in 1718. By 
his -iccond wife, Mary Ball, he was the father of the 
immortal George Washington, who was the first 
child of his second marriage. Mrs. Mary Wash- 
ington ivas a devoted mother, and her son Gcoi^e 
was a most faithful and aftectionate son. fie was 
born 2ind Februar>-, 1733, and his father died in 
1741 leavingafamilyof five children for his widow 
to rear She took the management of her estate 
into her own hands, and supervised the educabon 
of her children. To her George Washington owed 
as much as any other great man of history ever 
owed 10 a woman. While he was absent in the 
army, for nearly seven years, she managed the 
home and kept up the estate, and when the victory 
was won and Com wn His had surrendered, he 
visited his aged mother. She consented to appear 
in a ball given in Fredericksburg In honor of her 
son, and she surprised the foreigners by her simple 
dress and quiet dignity. One of her most earnest 
commendations of her illustrious son was that 
"George had always been a good son." She Uved 
to see nim reach the proudest position in the new- 
bom nation. He bade her farewell for the last 
time in the home of her childhood, in Stafford 
county, across the Rappahannock from Fredericks- 
burg, where his father had purchased an estate 
several years before his death. The parting was 
affectionate, and the venerable woman died shortly 
afterward, too suddenly to niake it possible for her 
son to reach her. Mary Washington, more than 
any other one woman, is to be rememl>ered for 
having given to the world one of the greatest men 
of history. Her simple iirtues were reflected in 
her glorious son, and the name of George Wash- 
ington will never be mentioned without calling up 
pleasant thoughts of the noble, simple mother who 
gave him birth^Mary Washington. 

WATERS, Mrs. Clata Ersklne Clement, 
author, bom in St. L-ouis, Mo., i8th August, 1834. 
She is the daughter of John Erskine. Her first at- 
tempt at writing was made in a description of travel 
in 1868, and was called "A Simple Story of the 
Orient." It was printed for private circulation only. 
Mrs. Clement Waters has traveled extensively, and 
mostly from her own note books ««wijJ.»^ '"sjet 
et\iiary and Wvft\o\o»Mi N.rt' SS>«"'w«i.,'^'*»"l'^- '^^^'^ 
was foWowed ^a-j "f aiWera, ^.c^^^Vot '• — ■-^■-*- 
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Engravers and Their Works" (1873). These 
books were written while she was an invalid, and 
but for the voluminous notes that she had made, 
could not have been done at that time. Subse- 
quently, with Lawrence Hutton, she prepared 
'* Artists of the Nineteenth Century" (1879). Her 
other works are: "A History of Egypt" (1880); 
"Eleanor Maitland," a novel, (1881); "Life of 
Charlotte Cushman " I18S2); " Painting for Begin- 
ners and Students " (New York, 1883); "Sculpture 
for Beginners and Students" (1883), and "Archi- 
tecture," belonging to same series, (18S6); "Chris- 
tian Symbols and Stories of the Saints," prepared 
for Roman Catholics, edited by Kalherine E. Con- 
way and dedicated by permission to the Very Rev- 
erend Archbishop Williams (Boston. 1886), and 
"Storiesof Art and Artists" (1887). She has also 
written occasionally form^azines and newspapers; 
has translated " Dosia's Daughter," by Henry Gre- 
ville, and the "English Coniferences " by Renan. 



WATSON. 

WATSON, Hre. Annah RoUnson, author, 
was born in the Taylor homestead, near Louisville, 
Ky. She was the daughter of Mrs. Louise Taylor 
Robinson and the grand-daughter of Hancock 
Taylor, a brother of President Zadiariah Taylor. 
The two brothers spent their boyhood in the old 
house which was built by their father. Col. Ridiaid 
Taylor, who moved with his family from ViiTinia 
to Kentucky while the future president was a child, 
Annah was a romantic, poetic, imaginative child. 
After some years of quiet life in the old homestead, 
her family moved to Louisville, and in that dty ana 
Chicago she was educated. Her studies covmd a 
wide range, and, after completing her course, she 
entered society in Louisville, Her poetic bent 
became very strong, and shedid much literary work. 
In 1870 she became the wife of James H. Watson, 




For the benefit of various charities, 
clubs, she has given lectures upon "Won 
Ictc ■■ ■■Thi. Hiuioi 



" The History and Svmboiism of the Cross," 
"Travel in the Holy Liuid," "Parsifal." "The 
Passion Play at Ober Ammerjniu" and " Dra- 
vidian Architecture." In 185a Miss Erskine be- 
came the wife of James Hazun Clement, who died, 
leaving four sons and one daughter. Her second 
husband is Edwin I'orbes Waters, for many years 
publisherof the Boston ".Advertiser," with whom, in 
1883-84, she visited Japan, China and India for the 
first lime, and, after an internal of eighteen years, 
made for the second linte the journey across the 
Holy Land and ascended the Great Pyramid. She 
has lived twice in Italy for lengthy periods, and has 
visited all the countries of Europe, except Russia, 
again and again. Her home for many years has 
been in Boston, and is well known for its geneious 
/lospiiality to friends and acquaintances Irom near 



, she has continued to write, and her pro- 
ductions in both verse and prose have been widely 
copied. Her poem, "Baby's Mission," has gone 
over the earth and was included in the London, 
Eng,, "Chatterbox," Several years ago, when 
the New York "Churchman" opened a contest 
for the best lullaby, she sent one, which was 
one of the five selected from the many hundreds 
that were sent Besides the poems and stories which 
she has published over her own name, shebasdone 
much important work unsigned, including reviews 
and editorials. Her earliest married life was spent 
in Mississippi, but several years ago the faniDy 
removed to Tennessee and settled in Memphis, 
where Mr, Watson is practicing law. She has 
been recently elected presitient of the Nineteenth 
Century Club, the largest woman's club in the South. 
She is a member of the Episcopal Church and an 
earnestworker in the chantable institutions of the 

WATSON, Mrs. BUen Maria, churdi 
worker, boni near Fayetteville. Washington county. 
Ark.. 31st December, 1842. She is a daughter of 
W. T, and Maria Anderson. Her parents went to 
Arkansas from Virginia. Her father was a Metho- 
dist minister, and in the lap of Methodism she and 
her two sisters were reared. Early in life she 
showed fondness for the reading and study of the 
Bible. She became a member of the Methodist 
Church at twelve yeiirs of age. At fifteen she 
became a teacher in the Sunday-schooL Her 
father's income being meager, she turned her 
attention to music as a means of self-maintenance 
and help to her family. At sixteen years ol age 
she was able to draw a comfortable income from 
her class in vocal and instrumental music. In 1861 
she became the wife of B, F. Perkins, a nadveof 
North Carolina, whose death eight months after, 
intheConfcderate Army, and the exigencies of war, 
left lier a widow and penniless. She put aside ber 
own fate in administering to the sorrows of othen. 
She nursed the sick and the d^ingin hospitals 
visited the prisoners. Firm m her conviction: 



the justice of the southern cause, she rendered aid 
wherever she could. The war over, having lost 
both father and husband, she accepted a situation 
as eovemess in the family of the Rev. L. D 
Mulhns, a Methodist minister, near Memphis, 
Tenn., where she remained two years. In 1867 
she became the wife of Rev. Samuel Wabon,D,D., 
.1 man of great prominence inthe MethodistEpisco- 
pal Churcn South, By this marriage she had two 
daughters and three sons, one daiu^ter and two 
sons are living. During those years the mostlmpor- 
lanX >Noik of h« life was done. Her first Mfort 
Vn cVvantiAAe \\ti>s ■»,■»=, ^^ttvcv^xM^an^vai nner- 
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t contributions were devoted to the emplcning the audiences, and usually the subject of her lecture 
a Bibte-reader to the poor and ignorant of the was chosen by a committee. In i86i she became 
'. and clothing and food to the destitute. She the wife of Jonathan Watson, one of the oil kings 
; been prominent in the Woman's Christian of Titusville, Pa. She was a devoted wife and the 
mother of four children, only one of whom is living. 
For some years after her marriage she discontinue] 
her public work, except to ofticiate at funerals. 
Recently she has resumed herminislrj'of love, and, 
Temoving to California, for seven or eight years she 
lectured nearly every Sunday in San Francisco, for 
much of the time as the regular pastor of the Relig- 
^^^_ ious and Philosophical Society of thai city. She 

^^^^^^ lectured in 1883 through Australia, attracting large 

^^^^^^k audiences. Her recent lectures in Chicago and 

^^^^^r^V other parts of the East were successful. Her work 

^^^^^ ^ is principally devoted to the elevation of mankind 

W^^ - morally and spiritually, to moral, social and reli- 

^p p;ious reform, mcluding the advancement of woman 

»" in all proper directions. After meeting many 

reverses and bereavements, she finds herself now 
possessed of a productive fruit farm, "Sunny 
' in Santa Clara county, Cal., which brings 




Association, visiting cities, attending 
acquainting herself witli methods and plans i:i 
work corresponding to that which engaged her 
mind, and In which she has CKCupied the highest 
official position for ten years successively. A home 
for self-supporting and unprotected young women 
is a monument to her as its inaugurator. The 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union has in 
her a most devoted adherent and strong advocate, 
SO far as the Christian basis of organization and of 
lota) abstinence extends. The Woman's Foreign 
Missionary movement of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South feels her power in her consecration 
to the work. She has been the conference presi- 
dent twelve years in succession. 

WATSON, Hra. iEHzabetli I^we, lecturer, 
bom in Solon. Ohio, 6th October, 1843. Her 
maiden Dame was Low. which was changed to 
Lowe by the younger members of the family. Her 
father was of Teutonic descent, bom in New York. 
and her grandfather, of the Knickerbocker type, 
had large landed possessions In "Old Manhattan 
Town." Her mother was of Scotch slock. Her 
enindinother, Mary Daniels, was a remarkably 
intelligent woman, with a poetic, religious tempera- 
ment possessed of psychic gifts, the nature of which 
was then a profound mystery. Mrs. Watson was 
the ninth child in a famil^ of thirteen, ten of whom 
are living. At the age of eight, remarkable [)sychic 
phenomena, of a physical nature, were manifested 
through her, and a few years later she became 
developed as an "inspirational " speaker, so-called. 
At fourteen her public ministry began, attracting 
great crowds of people to hear her d^cussion upon 
religion and soda\ ethics. She then, as in latet 
y^rs, often answered all kinds of questions from 




WATTS, Mrs. Hargaiet Anderson, tem- 
perance worker, bom in a country place near Dan- 
ville, Ky., 3rd September, 183a. She is the 
daughter of Hon. S. H. Anderson, a lawyer and 
orator of distinction, who died while he was a 
member of the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington, D. C. On the maternal side she is a 
granddaughter of Judge William Owsley, who was 
the fourteenth governor of Kentucky and a man of 
the highest order of legal ability. Her ancestors 
run back to the Rev. John Owsley, who in 1660 
was made rector of the Established Chuccb. v'^ 
Glouston. Eii%\M\ii, TO NftnriPi ^^ce.W'*K«»:&^<«'^ 
years. Ha win. Tftom^a Cj-w^ki. ^^^"^J^:^ 
Colony oi V\t^wia,\n Nkw.uc3.,\ 
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in Fairfax county. From his line came Amelia 
G. Owsley, tlie mother of Mrs. Watts. Both the 
Owsleys and Andersons were talented, educated 
people, and from them Mai^aret Anderson inher- 
ited her talents. She is the sixth child of her 
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which she joined as soon as she returned to Louis- 
ville. She has worked actively in various depart- 
ments of that organization, but her special work 
has been dven to scientific temperance instruction 
in the puolic schools. Her work has attraxlted 
much attention and resulted in much positive good. 
She has recently assumed the national superinlend- 
ency of police matrons. In the autumn of 1875 
she. in connection with some other efficient 
women of the Woman's Christian Associaticm of 
Louisville, established a Home for Friendless 
Women. She was the first secretary of the boaid 
of managers and iLs president for eignt years. The 
wurk was bep^iin with a few thousand dollars and 
has been sustained and carried on by gratuitous 
contributions from the Christian people o? the dty. 
Hundreds of outcast women have slept beneath its 
roof since its doors were opened. A new and 
Spacious building has recently been erected. Mis. 
Watts, in the fait of 1887, gave a course of lectures, 
treating woman from a stand-point of culture, 
affection, industrv and philanthropy, before the 
Woman's Ethical Symposium of Louisville. Of 
late years she has ^iven much study to metaphysics 
and sdcntilic subjects, and is a member of the 
Metaphysical A.ssociation <^ Boston, Mass. She 
now has enjoyment in the consciousness of hav- 
ing!; made a happy home for her husband and 
children. Music is one of her accomplishments, 
and it has formed a pari of iier home life. Her 
home, her neij;lil>ors. Iitr Sl.ite and her country 
h;ivi' been the recipients of her thought, her loving 
heart .ind generous hand. 

WEATHBRBT, His. Delia i;., temperance 
reformer and author, l)urn in Copely, Ohio, 7th 



marc:a 



family, and ample means gave her lint- educational 
advantages, her studi'.s including classical learning 
and all the " accomplishments " of the day. She 
became the wife of Robert Augustine Walts In 
1851. She has three children grown to maturity. 
The oldest duugliter is the wife of Commander 
H. W. Mead, of the United Slates N;ivy. the second 
daughter is the wife of a Florida orange-grower, 
and the son is a suicessfiil eiixinetr. She has 
always been a deep thinker oil the niosl advanced 
social and religious topi'S, and she has mxasionally 
published her views on woman in her political .ind 
civil relations. She was the lirst Kentucky woman 
who wrote and advocated the e(|ual rights of 
woman before the law, and who argued for the 
higher educ.ition of wnman. During the recent 
revision of the 'unslitntii.ii of Kentucky, she was 
chosen one of six women to visit the capitiil and 
secure a hearini; lieliire the committees on educa- 
tion and municipalities, and on the woman's prop- 
erty riglit-S bill, which Has under discussion. She 
is a successful adult bibk-cl.iss teacher. She says 
that she regards llie bible as "thi: Magna Cliarti of 
a true iiepuiilic." She fell a strong interest in the 
Chautauqua movement instituted bv Rev. John 
H. \'incenl. In the second year of that movement 
she became a student of the Chaulautjua Literary 
and Scienlific Circle. She ciught the true Chau- 
lanciun itiea and has formed s<.'veral succ-essful 
circles in her own Stale. When the Woman's 
Crusade movement was initiated, she was living in 
Cofamda. where business affairs called h«r husband 
for sLvir.tl years, but hvr hearty sjmpalhii 




r, 1843. Her father, Col. John C. Steams, was 
.anch, old-time abolitionist and tempenince 

(utVieT. ^iWiti.-W'ti'iMV academic education and 



utYA the wnmen of Ohio and with those w\io ahetwaTd \»i\;VlV m:\\>io\ \tv V« w«un^ mmrl. ta 
foniic/l the Woman 'a Christian Teiiiperaiice U iiion, ili6A shu became ftvt wK^e <A ■?.««i . "=> , 'a.'^«i&«*!n. 
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then a member of the North Ohio Conference of b the mother of three children. Notwithstanding 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1870 they her household duties pressing for attention, she 
removed to Baldwin, Kans., where for nine years has for four years edited a temperance department 
he served as professor of languages in Baker in one of the country papers, and she frequently 
Universit)'. She was at one time called to the contributes to the press articlesofproseand poetry, 
chiefly on the subject of temperance reformatiotu 

WSBB. HlSB Bertha, violinist, was bom in 
North Briogeton, Maine. She comes from a mus- 
ical family on botli sidus. From her earliest 
infancy she Rave evidence of extraordinary talent 
and ability for music. It is related of her t}iat she 
could hum a tune before she could enunciate a 
single word. Through her earlier yeara her 
musical training was fraught with didicully. She 
lived in Portland, Maine, with no teacher of the 
violin nearer than Boston. Once or twice a week, 
when only a child, she made her trips to that city, 
where Prof Julius Eichberg gave her her first 
instruction. She was often chilled upon to play 
before audiences in Maine, and on one of these 
occa^ons her uncle. Dr. Hawkes, of New York 
City, was so impressed with her talent that he 
proposed that she should go to the metrijpuli^ 
where she could pursue her literary and musical 
studies without interruptiim. She went anil was at 
once placed under the care of the late Dr. Dam- 
rosch. After his death she studied with I'rof, 
I.istemann, Prof. Dannreuter. Prof Buuis and 
Camilla Urso. For ten years she studied earnestly, 
and she b tivday an exam[ile of what a woman 
may accomplish by determined etfiirt. She is well 
known in musical circles as one of the most con- 
scientious and painstaking musicians in the country. 
She has played in nearly every city in the United 
States. During the past season she played two- 



chair of mathematics in that university, but declined. | 

In 18S0 Mr. Weatherby entered the ministry again, 
and fur seven years she shared with her husband 
the lulls and duties of an itinerant life, until failing 
health compelled him to retire from active work, 
and she now lives in their country home, rear 
LeRoy.Kans. Inheriting thesame disposition which 
made her father an abolitionist, she early became 
an active worker in tlie order of Good Templars. 
Shecould endure no compromise with intemperance, 
and wherever she has lived she has been distin- 
guished as an atlvanced thinker and a pronounced 
prohibitionist. Shewasa candidate on the prohibi- 
tion ticket in 1886 for county superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in Coffey county. She was elected a 
lay delegate to the quadrennial meeting of the 
South Kansas Lay Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in iM.'^S. In 1890 she was iilaced 
in nommation fur the ullice of State superintendent 
of public instruction on the prohibition ticket. She 
has always taken a great interest in the cause of 
education. In 1S90 she was unanimouifly elected 
clerk of the school Iward in her home district. 
She was an alternate delegate from the fourth con- 
gressional district of Kansas to the National 
Prohibition Convention in 1892, and also secured, 
the same year, for the second time by the same 
party, the nomination for the office of superintend- 
ent of public instniction in her own county. She ^i-i-a htirtk\ant wkbh. 
belongs to the white ribbon army and has been 

the president of the Coffey County Woman's hundred-fifty niBllt^ in succession, and more than a 
Christian Temperance Union for several years, quarter of a million people listened to her pbyin^ 
She b superintendent of the press department of She now makes hevWm\e\\\ ■^J^.t-H'Htrf^.^xV'i- 
the Kansas Wotmtn's Christian Temperance Union 'W'E^B, 'U.T&. "CVXa. ?ita,'rt.'c-^m&^is.v!Ss\<«,>a^». 
and Stale /tporter /"or Ifte '■ Union Signal." "' ' "' ' ^ '^'-■- ""'^ ^ ^^"" ■'"*^**- ^™^ 
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early years were spent in Ihe countrj- home of her 
grandparents, her fallier, Kzra Siurtevant, having 
died shortly after the birth of Ins only child. Her 
first story was written under a pen-imme for a 
Chicago child's magazine, but niost of her work 
has be2n ujxm domestic topics, in the treatment of 
which she is particularly successful. Her bright 
handling of commonpljice themes has made her a 
welcome contributor to thi- " Houiemaker" .ind 
"Good Housekeeping," and other household 
journals. She has iK-en for two years ujioci the 
regularstafi of "Leisure Hijurs." She is a member 
of the Ohio Woman's I'rt-ss Chili, She is the wife 
of Chandler [.. Webb, of CItvoland, Ohio, and Ihe 
mother of one daiighler, 

WEBSTER, Misfl Helen I,., professor of 
comparative pbilulngy in Welksley College, was 
born in Ikislon, M.-is<, In her childluKKl her family 
removed to Siileni, Mass., Hhi-ri' she was educated 
in the public srhoi.ls; jrr:idnated in the normal 
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February', 1835, on a plantation. Her maiden 
name was Taltey. The family moved to Ridi- 
mond, \'a., when she was eight years old. When 
she was ten years old. she developed a remarkable 
talent for drawing, which her father took pains to 
cullivate. She manifested equal skill in water- 
colors and oil paintings. She became interested 
in the work 01 her cousin, the young sculptor, 
Alexander Gait, and spent many houis in hia 
studio. One day he gave her a small block of 
plaster, out of which, without a.ssistance or model, 
she cut with a pen-knife a female head so plainljr 
the work of genius that Mr. Gait took it with him 
to Italy, where it was seen by Crawford md 
Greeiiough, who were enthusiastic in their desln 
that she should devote herself to 5cul(>(ure, but her 
father's death hindered her from doing so. She 
was but eleven years of age when, by accident, 
some of her little verses Cell under the observatioii 
I of her father. He showed them to Benjamin B. 
Minor, editor of the "Southern Literaiy Messen- 
frer," wlio published them in his niagazme, where 
m a few ye.-irs her contributions attracted mudi 
attention. During the war she became the wife of 
Colonel Weiss, of the Union army, with whom she 
for some years resided in New York City. TTie 
marriage pro\ed an unhappy one, and Mrs. Won 
obtained divorce and bent her energies to support 
herself ami child. She contributed to New Yoilt 
newspapers, to "Har[>er's," "Scribner's" bhI 
other niaga/ines, until incessant application &i 
writing brought on a {lainful affection of the eyei, 
Hhich for some vears incapacitated her for the use 
of her pell. ( H late years she has publi.shed little. 
.She now resides with her son, in Richmond. 

WEtBORN, Mrs. Hay Bddlna, journalist, 
iKini near I>enio[X)Iis. Ala., 35th February, 1860. 
She is the youngest child of a famiW of eijrfit chil- 
dren. She was educnttil in the judsoii Female 
Institute. Marion. .Ma., where she was graduated 
in 1H76. Her lirst literary work was done a j-ear 
before graduation, w lien she began to write for the 
children's department i)( the Louisville "Courier- 
Journal," The first work of Miss Kddins that 
attracted much altenticn Here papers in the " Home 
and Kami," Those ]):ipers attracted the attention 
of one of the must noted agricultural editors and 
writers of the South. Col. Jeff Welbom, who, 
learning after nnich i-fforl the writer's name, far 
"" s Kddins had written over a pen-n>'une, went 
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school. After grailu^ilii 
years in the liigii scl» " il ii 
she went to Zurich, Mlier 
sity. She studied there 
she passed with the higln 
for the dtwree o! I'h, l: 

faculty a iMss.'rt ration en ^, 

im Gotisclien," which attracted gemr.il comment 
by its wkle rtsear.h and -ichol.irlv handling. After 
receiving her degree, shi' traveled in iMiruiH' (or 
a time. In }K% she rctiiriud tu the liiitnl Sl.Hes. 
and in the «inli-r i.f iliat \.-.ir >hv l.-ciured in 
Barnard College, in .New >'urk Ciiv. During the 
last half of thai college vear slu- i;uig1ii in V.nssar 
College. In 1S9.. the cli.iir of comparative phi- 
loloRy- was established in Wilk-slev College, which 
position ahv hvi.s ca/fed W lill, 
WBZS3, Mrs, Susan Archer, poet, author 
and nnist, lioni in ffaiiover county, Va.. i^tb 



and M-ii'nlJ(ir farmer and his 1 

WEI.BV, Mrs. Amelia B. Coppock, author. 
Imm in St. Micha.'Is. Md,. ^r.l l"ebrua^^■, 1819, and 
died in t,.>ijisville, Kv,, ?rd May, 185a, She 
removed with lur faniilv to Louisville in i8k. 
She ni-eived ii i-.infijl ediicalion, and in i8l8 she 
beraiiie the wile uicieorge II, Welby, a merchant of 
Lonisvill,', In 1,^17. iiiiiler the jien-name "Amelia." 
she rEiiUrihiiled a numliir of .striking ]x>ems to the 
i,ouisvilie "Joiinial." and slie stmn acquired a 
rvi'iitiitiuiiasa p'icl of high powers. She published 
in iSj.( ii sniall \-olunu- of jwcms, which quickly 
passed Ihrongh several ■■<litions. It was reput 
lished in 185". in N<-w York, in enlarged form, 
with illustrations by Robert W. Weir. Mn. Welbj- 
was a petite, slender woman, dark-eved and brown- 
haired. Her work was notable for its delicacj- of 
dirtum,\\seW\-.v',iiH\ <>( seiUirnent and its fineness 

ioviTiv.\.\s. 
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WBIfCH, Miu Jane Meade, journalist and present increasing interest In the science of phre- 

historical lecturer, was bom in Buffalo, N. Y. She nolo^ is greatly the result of their lifelong labor. 

comes of New England stock. She received a Their young sister, Charlotte, most carefully studied 

good education and had the ambition to pursue and became deeply interested in Spurzheim's 

a college course. In her sophomore year she works, leaching the first class in phrenol<^y in 

was taken seriously ill, and her college course was this country, and thencefoirth her life was devoted 

abandoned perforce. After recovering her health to the love and labor for humanity through unfold- . 

she entered journalism. She began with a year ing its truths. Urged by her brothers, sne closed 

ot service as a general writer un the Bunalo her school and joined them in New York City in 

"Express." She next joined the staff of the the work of establishing the present Fowler & 

Buffalo "Courier" as society editor and occasional Wells Publishing House. Possessing superior 

writer of editorial articles. She added to her executive abilities, she was the oracle and moving 

duties the preparation and conduct of a woman's spirit of the undertaking. In their early days of 

worlc column. She ser\'ed on the " Courier " for struggle and opposition, ihey would at times nave 

ten years, and was the first woman in Buffalo to abandoned the field and closed the office but for 

make a profession of journalism. She kept up her the young sister's inspiring presence. Timid, yet 

studies in history, and finally prepared a series of lion-hearted, she averted calamity and achieved 

lectures on historical subjects, which she first success, until was established at length one of the 

delivered to friends in her own honie. She next most successful publishing houses In the city. 

presented her lectures in the Chautauqua Assem- When O. S. Fowler was in the lecture field and 

L. N. Fowler was establishing a branch in London, 

Kng., she had charge of all the large and compU~ 

cated business in New York. In 1844 she became 

the wife of Samuel K. \\'ells, who was in the same 

year made a partner in the firm. They worked 

happily and harmoniously together for uiirty-one 

years. She was left at different and long periods 

with entire control, while husband and brother 

s traveling for years through this and other 

utries, spreading the science and collecting the 

treasures for their valuable cabinet. When her 

husband died, in 1875, she was left entirely alone, 

the sole proprietor and manager for nine years, 

when a stock company uas formed, now known as 

the Fowler and Wells Company, of which she 

is i>resident. Her little enclosure in the office is a 

slirine, where unknown friends come from all 

Kirts of the world to take her hand. She goes to 
■r office from her home on the Orange Mountain. 
She is vice-president and one of the instructors <rf 
the American Institute of Phrenology, which was 
incorporated in 1S66. She has been active in 
every great enterprise for woman'.s advancement. 
She was one of the founders in 1863. and has ever 
since been one of the trustees, of the New York 
Medical College for Women. Never self-as.sertive, 
without a touch of vanity in her nature, she has 
declined nearly every consjiicuous [Kisition, and 
yet has filled her life with kmdiy charities. Many 
a woman owes to her the timely aid, saving from 
despair, or relieving from financial disaster. 
WBLLS. MiBB Mary Fletcher, philan- 
j thropist and educator, was horn in Villetiova, 
en ki nry y wi kr wfi 1 s Chautauqua county, N. Y. Her father, Roderic 

c[).\Ki,iii IK iciMi.hK uhLL. . Mclntosh Wells, was of Scotch origin. She began 

to te.ich at fourteen years ot age, still pursuing her 
bly, and her success was instant. She was at once studies. She taught succi-ssfully in high schools 
engaged for the next year to deliver a series of and seminaries in Indiana, and for several yean) 
lectoreson American historj' in the university exten- was the associate editor of the "Indiana School 
sion course. In Februar\', 1N91, she gave a series Toumal." Failing health iihllged her to rest 
of six lectures in the lierkcley Lyceum Theater in When the Civil \\'ar broke nut, slie received the 
New ^'ork City, and success crowned her venture, news witli much si'riousncss. She saw, as by 
WBIfLS, Mrs. Charlotte Powler, phrenol- inspiration, that the war was to emancipate the 
I ogist and publisher, boni in Cohocton, Steuben slave, that the libcrateil sla\e must have teachers, 
county, N. Y., I4lh August, 1S14. She is the and she must be oni' of those teachers. During the 
fourth ill a family of eight children. Her father, war she receivetl a letter from President Lincoln, 
Horace Fowler, was an able writer. Miss I'owler asking her lo take charge of a contraband school 
received most of her education in the district near Washinp^ton. Her health was then insuffi- 
school, with only two winters, or six months, of cient, and she was obliged to decline. A few 
histniction in the l-'ranklin Academy. She is a months later there came another call, to which she 
!!c}f-taught woman, with her wide range of reading responded, and fur nearly two years, in the hos- 
and thinking, her close observance of character, pital in Louisville, Ky., she watched beside the 
ner mountain-bom Jove at nature and her large- sick and d^ing soldiers. With the close of the 
hearted tolerance. Her brolfiei^, O. S. and L. N . war came a tewevisiX (A ftvv cvOi \qi Veach the freed- 
l-onler, were ntnonji the first to examine and men, anA s\vc weti\ Vci NVuct,?., k\a. %\it ■*»! ^sji- 
t^lievethe doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim, and the diaWy v.e\coTneA Vj CW^Xam 3.^4 ^\t^, K.TAftn«»^ 
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and she had for her assistants Mr^. Anderson and character," hence she was compelled to coatent 
Mr. Starkweather, a Wisconsin soldier. At the hereelf with office work. In November, 1878, they 
hour appointed for opening, there came in a niulti- changed their location to Ashland, Ohio. She has 
tude, three-hundred strong. Miss Wells remained two living children, Shields K. and Helen M., and 
at the head of Trinity School twenty-seven years. 
From the crude beginning in 1865 has been de- 
veloped a flourishing in^^titution, with txtarding, 
industrial and normal departments, sending out 
e\ery year many teacjiers, who do efticient work 
amon^ their petiple. From that school, under the 

Amencuil Missionary Society, have grown a cliurch I 

and many !iuxiliar>' socletie:;. Fiiilins health has 
made rest and change imp<.-nitive. and she is now 
living in her summer homi.' in Chautauqua, where, . 
in 1S73, she was among the lirst to ji>in the Chau- ' 
tau<.)ua Literary and Scientific Circle. She was | 





graduated in the cla?;s of iSNj. She tr;n-eled with 
theFi'^k luWlee.Siiigersthe firsi four months of iheir 
intr-idiiction to the puhlic. 

WERTMAH, Mrs. Satali Killgore, lawyer, 
born in Jetiijrsou, Clinton county, Uni., ist March, 
1843. She rcciiveil from her parents, David and 
Elizabeth Killj^ore, a hher.-il (.-ducilion. She was 
graduated in Ladoga Seminary in 1863. Slie then 
engagL'd in ti-acliing sciioul for a number of years. 
She next began llie study of lau', and attended the 
law school in Chicago, III,, during 1869. Michigan 
L'niversity just then admitted women, and, on ac- 
rount of the greater convenience it all'urded her, 
she went there during 1S70, She wiis the llrst woman 
law student in Michigan University, and the first 
woman graduate in law of that school, in 1871. 
She was the lirst woman admitted to the supreme 
court of Michi};ati. Soon alter she was taken sick 
and w3^ an invalid for more than a year. Her 
naturally fragile body was long in recovering 
strength. She became the wife of J. S. Wertman, 
a practicing attorney, of Indianapolis, Ind., i6th 
}an^ iSjs. Thu siatute.f of Indiana required tor 
admission to the bar "male citizens of good moral 



the chief s 



one baby. Cl.iy, died in his infancy. For a num- 
ber of ye. irs ihe hij;her duties of motherhood pre- 
vented lierthini aitively engaging in herprofession. 
As so<m as practical ile. slie resumed her profession, 
and is now engaged with her husband in the prac- 
tice of law and tlie business of abstracting in A^- 
land. She is H busy and successful woman, a con- 
secrated Christian and a devoti-d wife and mother. 
WSST, Mis. Julia E. Houston, soprano 
singer, born in A-^hbunih^rn. .M^iss., iznil June, 1S32. 
She is desieiided fioni the Tnadivelis, of Ports- 
mouth, and oUier well-km.wn fimiliis. Taste and 
talent for music were her inheritance fnim her 
father, wlio w.is a kulhI g'-neral musician and 'rello 
player, and her mother, who was for several years 
'■ ' ■ Dr. Huckiiii-rsher's church, in 

L-.irly age liiT accurate ear and 
fine viiice beg.iii to allract notice. She sang in 
public at fourteen, anil at eighteen tiHik the leading 
part wlien "'riie SiHigof the Hell" was given in 
Filchbiir^. I ler singing atlraititl so mncl) noli<'e 
that she at once received an invitation front the or- 
ganists, Hri<keT and raiicr<ift, lu enter Ihe ([uartet 
which they were directing in Huston. .She sang for 
some years in Worcester, and in iHsfisheacceiiteti a 
placein Uoston, in Dr. V.. F. 1 1 ale's church. There 
she remained liiree ye.trs, when she accepted a call 
to the Old South Churcli. in 1867 she returned to 
Dr. Male's chiirih, where she remained until 
her withdrawal from church work, in 18S1. The 
record of oratorio music in the principal cities of 
the country bears her name as that of one of its 
greatest exponents. During the war she was often 
heard in pa\t\o\!\c a'^si.TiiMC\«is,'a.vA ■^i-ssKatv^'^ws 

"Ode \o Saml CiicvXva" m. >.\\'i ift.e*ci.'Cv.w\^^vs«. 

great orRitt w W\is\e. W^iW. \>\ vN^t ^«K.wA^■*^*-•iR. v 
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Boston, in the great celcbradon in that city or the mother and ^ter. She occupied a prominent 
Emancipation Proclamation, and lately in the fes- social position, and her work included Sunday- 
tivtties on the two-hundred -fiftieth anniversary of school teaching. When the Civil War came, she 

— • . worked earnestly in organizing women into aid 

1 societies to assist the Sanitary Commission. Her 
first editorial work was at long range, as she edited 
in Illinois the "Home Magadne," which was 
publbhed nearly on e-lhousand miles away, in Phil- 
adelphia. Later she left the pen and the desk for 
active work in the temperance cause throughout 
the State. When the woman's crusade sounded 
the call of woman, the home and God against the 
saloon, her whole soul echoed the cry, .ind after 
the organization of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union she became an earnest worker in its 
ranks. She gave eflicient aid in organizing the 
women of Illinois, and in a short time became 
their State presidunt. In that office she traveled 
very extenMvely throughout Illinois and became 
familiar with the homes of the people. It was that 
knowledge of the inner life of tliousands of homes, 
together with her intim.nte studies of children in the 
school-room, which efKciently supplemented her 
natural bias for the task of writing her helpful 
book for mothers, "Childhood, its Care and Cul- 
ture." She has written scores of leaflets and 
pamphlets, all strong, terse and full of meat, but 
that is her great work, and will long survive her. 
While she was State president of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, she was often called 
upon to " help out " in the editorial labors of Mrs. 
Mary B. Willard, the editor of the " Signal," pub- 
lished in Chicago. Later it was merged with 
"Our Union." becoming the "Union Signal," 
under the editorship of Mrs. Willard. Before Mrs. 
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Washington. She has appe-nred with Parepa, 
Kormes. Adelaide Phillips, Nilsson, Guerrabella, 
Rudersdorf and many others. She visited Europe, 
where she studied with Kandegger and Madame 
Dolby. She sang in a reception in-Rev. Newman 
Hall's church, in London. Her voice is an ex- 
tended mezzo-soprano of even quality. She was 
manie<l in 1870 in James V. West, a well-known 
bu^ness man of Haverhill, Mass., where she now 

WBST, Hiss Hary Allen, journalist and 
temperance worker, born in (ialesbun;, III. lyh 
July, 1837. Her parents were among the founders 
of Knox College, one of the earliest collegiate 
institutions in the Mississippi valley. Mary was a 
healthy, vigorous, studious girl, maturing early, 
both mentally and physically. She was prepared 
for college l>efore she had reached the age for 
admission. She was graduated in her seventeenth 
year and at once began to teach school, which she 

then believed to be her life work. She was so - - - 

successful in teaching and so influential in educa- 
tional circles that she was twice eli^Cted to the 
office of superintendent of schools in Knox, her 
native county, being one of the first women to fill 
such a position in Illinois. She served in that 
capacity for nine years and resignid on accepting 
the presidency of the Illinois Woman's Christian 

Temperance Union. She attended many educational marv ALLt-s* ivkst, 

conventions and was a power in them, and conttn- 

aalfy HTotc for school and other journals. She Willard went to Germany to reside, Miss West 

thus discovered to herself and others her marve\ous removed to Chicago, and accepted the position of 

cafxtcity for almost unJitnited hard work. Home editoi-m-cVnrf, wftv V\t^. Elizabeth W. Andrew as 

"titles were at that turn: pressing heavily, including het assislatv^. KseiVwix cS 'iWi.va.V^.*it'OT{an 

« they did the care al.d nureing of ; ' '^^ "^ -*--' '' '"~ ■"'^'- '■^' '" ''"■-'^ 




waVid ttie naVvonaX m\A \^e -jiciiXtff. 
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Temperance Union, her responsibilities were im- 
mense, but they were always carried with a steady 
hand and an even head. She met the demands 
of her enormous constituency in a remarkable 
degree. A paper having a circulation of nearly 
one-hundred-thousand amone earnest women, 
many of them in the front rank of intelligence and 
advancement of thought, and all of them on fire 
with an idea, needs judicious and strong, as well as 
thorough and comprehensive, editing. This the 
"Union Signal" has h.id, .ind the women of 
the Woman's Christian Tem|H.Tance Union re- 
peateidly, in the most emphatic manner, indorsed 
Miss West's policy and conduct of the paper. 
Soon after she went to Chicago to reside, some 
Chicago women, both writers and publishers, 
organized the Illinois Woman's Press Association, 
its avowed object being to provide a means of com- 
munication between woman writers, and to secure 
the benefits resulting from organized effort. Miss 




West was made [jresidi-iil, anil filU-d the jicwition 
(tJT several consecutivt- annual Utitis. Ikr «ork 
in that sphere wa.-i a unifying imv. Shv liri>ti){hl 
into harmony many tunllictinj,' ■.■It-mi'Mls, and 
helped to carry the assiK'iiilion Ihronv;!! thi.' jH-riLs 
which always beset tlu' L':irK- yiars oi iiii iir)-:mun- 
litm. She was a wise anil ]iVa'cliral if-adi-r. inanjni- 
rating effective branclius of Mork. »'liich have 
becn of great value to the .-issuciiiliim. Slii- was a 
member of the Chicago Wmiuin's Club. Slu' luid 
mi love for city life. iLs rush and its roar liri-d lii-r 
brain ; its squalor, povL'rt^-, dcgradatiun and crinic 
appalled her. She bad an unusual catKicit> for 
vicarious suffering. The woes ui ntlars wx-n- her 
woes, the knowledge of injusticL- or crui'lty »-nuig 
her heart. That made her an i-ffetti\e director of 
the Protective Agency for Women and Children, 
but the strain of that work proi'od loo great, and 
she stepped oatside its dirtxtitrship, although re- 
niaining an ardent upholdvr of tlw agency. 5!er 
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heart was in her Galeshurg home, the home of her 
childhood and youth, and when she allowed her- 
self a lioliday, it was to spend a few days with the 
home folks, wbo were still the center of the universe 
to her. Miss West, in 189*, visited California, the 
Sandwich Islands and Japan in the interests of 
temperance work. She died in Kanazawa, Japan. 
I St December, 1803. 

W^STI,AKB, Hiss Kate Qra, editor, was 
bom in Ingersoll, Canada. Her life was spent in 
the adjacent city of London. She is a Canadian 
by birth and in sentiment, though she comes of 
English parentage. Her first literary work, outside 
of occasional sketches for local newspapers, was a 
serial story entitled " Stranger Than Fiction," pub- 
lished in a western monthly magazine. She entered 
active journalistic work as sub-editor of the St. 
Thomas "Journal," which position she held until 
she assumed the editorship of the " Fireside 
Weekly," a family story paper published in To- 
ronto, Ont Among the best known of her 
longer serial stories are " A Rolling Stone," 
"Eclipsed" and "A Previous Engagement" Two 
others of her stories have been published in book 
form in the Unitt-d States and Canada, and it is, 
perhaps, in the field of fiaion she does her best 
work, although her series of humorous sketches, 
written over flie pen-name "Aunt Polly Wogg," is 
widely read and \ery popular. She is quiet and 
retiring, strongly sympathetic, with a keen sense of 
humor and a ready wit. In religion she is a Baptist, 
in pqhtics a Liberal, and in all questions of^ pro- 
gression and social reform she takes a warm in- 

WESTOT&R, UIbs Cyntbla M., scientist, 
inventor and business uoman, born in Anon, Iowa, 
31st May, iSsti. Her great-grandfather was Ale:t- 
ander Campbell, fountfcr of the Campbellites. Her 
father isadescendantof the Weslovers, of Virginia, 
who settled early in 1600 near the site where Rich- 
mond now stands, and her mother was from a well- 
known English family, named Lewis. Her father 
is a noted geologist and expert miner. From the 
age of four years, being a motherless girl, she 
accompanied him or all his prospecting lours from 
Mexico to British America. Naturally, from her 
early surroundings, she became an expert shot and 
horsewoman, and she also acquired an intimate 
knowledge of birds and flowers, the habits of wild 
animals and many other secrets of nature. After 
graduating from the Slate University of Colorado, 
she took a four-year course in a commercial college, 
where she was considi-red a skilled mathematician. 
In early womanhood she went to New York City to 
perfect her musical education, and after singing 
acceptably in several church choirs, she received an 
offer of a position in an opera. The practical side 
of her nature asserted itself, when she took the civil 
service examination for custom-house inspectors 
She was promptly appointed and. with her usual 
force and energy, began to learn French, German 
and Italian, perfecting her Spanish and acquiring a 
general knowledge of languages, which placed her 
in an incredibly short space of time on speaking 
terms with most of the nationalities coming to our 
shore. Commissioner Beatlie, of the street-clean- 
ing department of New York City, appointed her 
Ills private secretary. She is the only woman who 
lias held a position by appointment in anv of the 
city departments. During the illness of tne com- 
missioner for several weeks, she managed success- 
fully the affairs of the entire department. Many 
lt;ilians were on the force, and for the. fa=i\*OTMi wi 
their expeiienctt t\\>i>- <icim\4 iw ft\t\t ^tNwr.c'ss. «- 
headquatteTS. \,a.Ve\>-f.Ww\i\\\.iia.CM^'>.'i^'^:^- 
mg and dump\t>t d\rt, ^ot •«\.\>:'^ -^'t tws*»^ 
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Academy of Inventore conferred upon her the title several years she has been one of the conductors 

of Membre d' Honneur, with a diploma and a ^Id and editors of a woman's journal published in 

s joint author of a book entitled London, Ontario, called "Our Wives and Daugh- 

,: : J .^;_.'_ II ...i_'.i. . — >i j^gj. ^^Qr]^ shows, in prose, a vivid imagina- 



medaL She iL _, _ _. _. .. 

"Manhattan, Historic and Artistic," which was » 
favorably received that the first edition wa 




tion, good sense, humor, clear judgment and ai. ._ 
powers of observation, and in poetry strong feeling, 
line diction, marked creative powers, a musical ear 
and the true fire of the true poet. Miss Wetherald's 
home is in Fenwick, Ontario, 

WBTHERBEE, Ml88 Bmlly Greene, au- 
thor, was bom in Miiford, N. H., 6th January, 1845. 
She is a descendant of Gen. Nathanael Greene, of 
Revolutionary fame. Her earliest years were spent 
in Chariestown, Mass., whence at the age of twelve 
she removed to Lawrence, Mass., where she has 
since resided, with tlie exception of some years 
spent as 3 teacher in the public schools of Boston. 
She received her education in the schools of Law- 
rence, and since Rradualion. being of decided liter- 
ary tastes. h;is improved all opportunities afforded 
for self-culture. She has been for many years one 
of the most succwsful leachurs in the L.iwrence 
high school. Poems from her pen have appeared 
from time to time in the "Journal." "Transcript" 
and "Globe," newspapers published in Boston, 
also in the New Rngland " Journal of Education " 
and the publications of the American Institute of 
Instruction; but, thoUKh of a poetic temperament 
and having a keen perception of whatever is beauti- 
ful in nature and art, poetry has occupied by no 
means the larger share of her time and t^ent. 
Her contributions in the form of t.'ssays and lectures 
before many teachers' institutes, and before the 
Old Residents' Association, a very popular society 
of which Miss Wetherbee has been president for 



exhausted in ten dajs. She is 

and secretary of the Woman's 

York City. 
WBTH£RAI,D, Ulsa Agnes Bthelwyn, 

poet, novelist aiid journalist, was born in Rock- 
wood, province of Ontario, Canada. Her parents 

were Quakers. Her iincestry is English. She re- 
ceived a very careful and thorough education in a 

Friends' boarding-school in New York State. She 

showed literary talent in her ^eiuth. Although a 

Canadian by birth and citizenshi]), and a briKhl star 

among the rising authors of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, she is, by training, intellectual development 

and literarj- clientage, quite American. Some of 

her best work has appeared in American periodicals, 

such as the "Christian Union," the "Woman's 

Journal," the Chicago "Current," the "Magazine 

of Poetry " and various newspapers in the United 

States, Some of her stories were first published in 

the United Sutes, and her novel, "An Algonquin 

Maiden," written conjointly with another Canadian 

author, was published in New York Cily. That 

novel was reprinted in England, and it has had a 

lar^ sale in the United Slates, Canada and Great 

Bntain. During the past few years she has devoted 

her lime to the journals of Canada almost entirely. 

She has contributed largely to the "Week." 

Under the pen-name "Bel Thistk-thwaite " she 

conducted for a long time a very successful woman's 

department in the Toronto "Glol>e." She con- 
tributed skc-tches, essays and poems to the " Cana- ten years, have been quite nutneruus and valuable. 

dian Monthly," while that magazine was in exist- For many years she has been a constant contributor 

ence. The London, Canada, "Advertiser" and to the columns of the local press, her humorous 
the Toronto "Saturday Night" have published a papers attractingverygeneral commendation. She 
~:-,~* j-_( _j- — ,■_._. I — ..„. r I i?«_ k— 1 J.u- J important factors in the 
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good deal of original matter from her pen. 






of the r 
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social and literary life of her city, and won fame and wrote brief lives of prominent women. For 
and distinction not bounded by the limits of the one year she served as art critic an the Boston 
commonwealth. She is an excellent reader, and " Transcript." In November, 1885, with six other 
bas given public recitations to home audiences, and women, she formed the New England Women's 
to many others in different parts of New England. Press Association. She was then, in addition to 
Miss Wetherbee is president of the Lawrence 
Women's Club. 

W^TMORB, Urs. Bllxabeth Bislond, see 
Bisi^ND, Miss Elizabbth. 

'WHSm,£R, Mrs. Cora Stuart, poet and 
author, bom in Rockford, HI., 6th September, 185a. 
Her mother, Mrs. Harriet L. Norton, from whom 
her poetic talent was inherited, died when Cora was 
two years old. Both her parents were of New Eng- 
land birth, her mother of Scotch extraction. She 
was placed in school in the Emmittsbur^, Md., 
convent, and later In the Convent of the Visitation 
Nuns in Georgetown. D. C., wliere she passed the 
last years of the war, and was with her father in 
Ford's Theater, in Washington, when President 
LiiKuln was shot. She witnessed the closing re- 
view of the Grand Army in Washington after the 
Civil War was ended, She was then sent to How- 
land College, Springport, N. Y., a school con- 
ducted untler Quaker patronage. Eighteen months 
after leaving that college, she became the wife of a 
Moravian. Three children were born to them, one 
of whom, a daughter, survives. She lived among 
the Moravians two years, and then moved to the 
Southwest. Business reverses in 1882, while in Con- 
necticut, threw her upon her own resources. She 
then began to give readings, and Inter wrote for the 
Hartford "Courant." in the office of Charles Dud- 
lev Warner. In 18S4 she wrote her first story, 
" 'Twixt Cup and Lip," which took a prize in the 




all other work, furnishing specials to the Boston 
"Advertiser" and "Record" and the Providence 
"Journal." In 1886 she wrote a st-ries of social, 
dramatic and literary sketches for a Chicago syn- 
dicate, the A. N. Kellogg Conutany, and short 
stories, sketches and specials for tlie Hartford 
"Times," the Boston "Globe," New York " Her- 
ald " and other papers, which at once found favor. 
She edited the "\ankee Bladu" at that time, and 
furnished largely the humor for the " Portfolio " of 
the "American M.-iRazint'. " She won fame also 
as a housfhiild writer. Those oi her bk>i;f"Pbical 
sketches which ajip^ar in the " I Jaiigliters of Amer- 
ica" have been colk-cled for piihlicatiun in book 
form, as have also her short stories, "The Fardel's 
Christmas," "The Kings' Baby," "The White 
Arrow" and others. For over ten years she wrote 
under her own name. Since i8K3 lier permanent 
home was uitli liur lather mid dauglitcr m itoston, 
Mass. Ilcr best work, ii mil her must voluminous, 
was her poetry; but she shoued a wide range of 
talent in alt departments of prose. She was an 
industrious worker, and her home was the meeting- 

flace of literarj' |>ersons of Boslon: She published. 
om lime to lime, lyrics and verse in " Har|>er's 
Magazine," "Centiiry," the " Ladies' Hume 
Journal." " Youth's Companion," "Wide-AHake" 
" and other literar^■ publications. She lectured on 
COKA STUAKT WHEELEK. "Authors Whom i Have Known." " Moravians as 

1 Lived Amonp Them," "Cervantes," "Legends 
Chicago "Tribune." Under the pen-name "Tre- and Superstitions" and "Fallacies of Family 
borOhl" she contributed, the same year, regular Life." In March, 1897, Mrs. Wheeler died while 
articles to the Cleveland " Leader," the Kansas yet in the first prime of her literarj' work. 
City "Journal," the Detroit " Post," "Tribune" WHEBLER. MisB Dora, artist, desv'f.w*;'^ 
andthe "Free Press." She next took up biography, and decorator, born In \»«\a\ta,\j3v.^\^«K\*^.'^ ."^ - 
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i2th March, 1858. She is the daughter of Mrs. "Scatter Love's Beautiful Garlands Above Them." 
Candace Wheeler, well known for her work in Before her marriage, 13th Atiril, 1858. she was prin- 
devel<q>ine the art of needlework in the United cipal of the largest school in Binghamton, N. Y- 
States. Miss Wheeler early showed her fine ar- She is the wife of Rev. Henry Wheeler, D. D., now 
tistic talents. After receiving a liberal general of the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist 
education, she took up the study of art with 
William M. Chase, and next she went to Paris, . 

France, where she studied with Guillaume Adolphe 
Bouguereau and other eminent artists. She painted 
a number of line pictures, but she has devoted her- 
self mainly to decorative designing. Her paintings 
include a series of portraits of Amencan and 
English authors. Her decorative designs cover a 
wide range, including Christmas. Easter and count- 
less fancy cards and many contributions lo period- 
icals that publish Illustrated articles. Her work is 
ranked with the best in its line. Her home is in 
New York City. 

WH6ELER, Mrs. Mary SparkeB, author, 
poet and preacher, bom near Tinlem Abbey, Eng- 
land, list June, 1835. At the age uf six years she 
came with her parents lo the United States and 
settled in Binghamton, N. Y., where her childhood 
and youth were spent Her faiher was a man of 
rare mtclllgence and literair ability. Her mother 
was a woman of dear intellect and relined sensi- 
bilities, devoted to her family and hur church. In 
childhood Mrs. Wheeler showed great fondness for 
books. In composition she excelled, and began to 
write for the press at a very early age. In former 
years she wrote more poetry than prose, and is the 
author of a volume entitled " Poems for the Fire- 
side" (Cincinnati, 1888). Some of those have been 
republished and extensively used by elocutionists, 
especially her "Charge of the Rum Brigade." 




DORA V. WHEELOCK. 

Episcopal Church. He is the author of '"The 
Memory of the Just," "Methodism and the Tem- 
perance Reformation," " Rays of Light in the 
Valley of Sorrow," "Deaconesses; Ancient and 
Modem," and other works. They are united in 
heart, life and purpose. For many years after her 
marriage her life was mostly given to her children, 
who were in delicate health. Of the seven bora to 
them, but three are now living. She has an innate 
love for the beautiful and is a lover of art, spending 
much time with her pencil and brush. In addition 
to " Poems for tne Fireside," she is the author of 
two books, " Modern Cosmogony and the Bible " 
(New York, 1880); "The I-irst Decade of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society " (New York. 
1SS4), and is a frequent contributor to periodical 
literature. She is president of the Woman's For- 
eign Missionary .Society of Philadelphia, and na- 
tional evangelist of the Woman's Cnristian Tem- 
perance Union. She Isa member of the "Nati0n.1l 
Lecture Bureau" of Chicago, III. Herspecial de- 
light is in preaching and conduaing evangelistic 
services. She h;is spoken in many of the Tan;est 
churches from Boston, Ma.ss., to Lincoln, Neb. 
She has addressed large audiences in the open air 
in such summer resorts as Thou>iand Islands Park 
and Ocean (irove. She is an eloquent and forcible 
speaker. She was, in November, iSgi, appointed 
superintendent of the World's Woman's Cnristian 
Temperance Union Mission. Her home is in 
rhe lamented P. P. Bliss, I'rofessors Sweeney, PhiladL;Iphla, Pa. 
Jifyr-Aparrfc*a/]do(Af/s have set many of her poems WHQBIfOCK, Mrs. Dora V., temperance 
to music. By request of Prof. Sweeney, who com- v(oi\i.t:T,\Hitv\\rvOAU\?.. near M.mtpiilier, Vt,, 1847. 
posed the music, she wrote the two well-known V\et puienVs VieXiw^ei \n i>Vn™t ^tt*i England 
soldiem- decoration hymns, " Peacefully Rest" and slock, Wrth a tttm^Xmt *» \- tcTvt-n. VAwA. ¥k*x 
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WHEELOCK. 

great-grandfather was a captain in the Revolution- 
aty War. Her father, a Christian minister, died 
when she was but three years old. leaving a family 
of small children, of whom she was the youngest. 
Her mother, & woman of ability and force, proved 
equal to the charge. In 1865 Dora was gradu- 
ated from the high school of Berlin, VVis., and 
in July, three weeks after, became the wile of 
Oren N. Wheelock, a merchant of that city. They 
lived first in Iowa, and then in Wisconsin, till 1873, 
when they settled in Beatrice, Neb., their present 
home. Mrs. Wheelock ha.s always been interested 
' 1 church, foreign missionary and school work. 



she was elected to a position on the boara of edu- 
cation of Beatrice, which office she still holds. 
She is State superintendent of press work, and 
reporter for the "Union Signal" for Nebraska. 
She has written much and might have written more, 
but for the many paths in which duty called her. 
Her articles have appeared in the "Youth's Com- 
panion," " Union Signal " and various other pub- 
musician, both vocal and instrumental, and an artist 
who might have won recognition had she chosen 
to make painting a specialty. She is strong in the 
advocacy of woman's enfranchisement, though not 
known as a special worker in the field. She strives 
to be one of the advance guard in the cause of 
woman's progress. 

WHEELOCK, Misa Lucy, educator, lec- 
turer and author, born in Cambridge, Vl., 1st Feb- 
ruary, 1857, in which town her father has been 




pastor for many years. She is of New England 
descent Her education was begun under the care 
of her devoted mother, and was continued in 
Chauncy-H all School, in Boston, where she became 
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an excellent classical and German scholar and a 
writer of both prose and verse. Towards the close 
of her course in that school, she was drawn towards 
the education of very young children according to 
the kindergarten system, and took a thorough 
course of instruction to prepare herself for that 
work, receiving her diploma from the hand of Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody. She began to teach in the 
kindei^rten that had been recently established 
in the Chauncy-Hall School, which portion she has 
held for about ten years. Her work has made her 
a successful exponent and advocate of the system 
of Frobel, which she is often called upon to ex- 

Bmnd before educational institutes and conventions. 
uring the last four years she has taught a training 
class of candidates for the kindergarten service, 
coming from all parts of the Union and Canada, 
increasing in number from year to year. In addi- 
tion to preparing numerous lectures, she has trans- 
lated for ' ' Barnard's Journal of Education " 
several important German works, and has contrib- 
uted to other educational journals many practical 
articles. She has also translated and published 
several of Madame Johanna Spyri's popular stories 
for children, under the title of "Red Letter Tales." 
Her interest in young children early led her into 
Sunday-school work, and she soon became superin- 
tendent of a laree primary class connected with the 
Berkeley Temple, in Boston. Her success in that 
work won her a reputation, and she is now a favorite 
speaker in Sunday-school institutes and gatherings, 
as well as those for general educational purposes 
in New England, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul ana Mont- 
real. She devotes a great part of her summer 
vacation to work of that sort. She also teaches a 
large class of adults in the Summer School of 
Methods in Martha's Vineyard, and gives a model 
lesson weekly, for eight months in uie year, to a 
class of about two-hundred primary Sunday-school 
teachers. She publishes weekly in the " Congre- 
gationalist," " Hints to Primary Teachers," in the 
same line of work. 

WHIPPLE, MiasU. Ella, physician, bom in 
Batavia, 111., zoth lanuary, iSji. Her parents were 
both of English descent, her father being a lineal 
descendant of the Whipple who was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. Her 
father was born and bred in Chautauqua county, 
N. v., and her mother was bom in New Jersey 
and bred in Orange county, N. Y. They botn 
removed to Illinois, where they were married. 
In 1853 they started across the plains by ox team to 
Oregon, being six months on the way. Her 
mother was a teacher for many >^ears and wrote for 
the papers of the day. Dr. Whipple's early child- 
hooa was spent on a farm. She was studious, 
industrious and persevering, and always at the 
head in school work. Her school-days were spent 
in Vancouver, Wash., where her parents went to 
educate their children. She was graduated in 1870 
from Vancouver Seminar)'. Two years later she 
received the degree of B.S. from Willamette Uni- 
versity, and had also completed the normal course 
in that institution. The nine years following were 
spent in teaching in the schools of Oregon and 
Washington, where she acquired the reputation of 
a very successful teacher. She was for two years 
preceptress of Baker City Academy, and later was 
principal of the Astoria public schools. Deciding 
to prepare herself for the medical profession, she 
gave up teaching and, after a three-year course of 
study, was graduated with honors from the medical 
depanment. ol livft^WW-fteXXt Vi'X\Ntxi\Vi"\& ■v'iw.-v 
She tecewedlive Tv6-;a.\(V».^*; «A 's-'^'^'i^-^ ^"™^'l '^ 
hosp\la\ practite \^ V\v% s'a.mxs.-rv'iCTv «v '(!.•»!»«- '-■^«'*-' 
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Mich. She was an active practitioner in Van- 
couver, Wash., until her removal to Pasadena, 
Cal., in [88S, where she is now located and in 
active practice. She has always been identiiied 
with the religious, temperance, philanthropic and 



WHITE. 

Cdifomia. In 1890 she was the nominee on the 
Los Angeles county prohibition ticket tor superin- 
tendent of public schools. For a number of years 
she has been a contributor to the press along the 
lines of sutfrage, education and temperance. Dr. 
Whipple is the inventor of a bath cabinet. She 
stands high in her chosen profession and Is consci- 
entious and successful. 

WHITB, Mrs. Ifaura Rosamond, author, 
was born in CJtsego county, N. Y. Her parents 
removed when she was on^ year old, and part 
of her childhood was passed in Pennsylvania, acid 
the remainder and her early girlhood in New Yorit 
City. Her maiden name was Har\'ey. She is 
descended from an illustrious family of Hu^enots. 
named Herv^, who fled from France to Enjjland 
during a time of cruat persecution. One branch 
settled in England, one in Scotland, and from a 
Franco-English alliance descended Dr. Harvey, 
who discovered tlie circulatiun of the blood. Ttie 
family name became Anj;liciKed from Hcrv^ to 
Hervey. and then to Harvcj'. Her ancestors were 
among the I'uritans and pioneers of America. She 
early showed her fondness for inlellectuai pursuits. 
and was educated mostly in private schools and 
under private tutors. It was through meetinR with 
unsought appreciation and encounigemenl her work 
became a matter of business, anil for several years 
she has been receiving substantial recc^;niti<in. Her 
contributions have appeared in many journals and 
ma^zines. and some of them have been widely 
copied. She is a versatile writer, and excels in 
poems that express sentiment sui,'Ri.-sted by human- 
ity, friendshiji and patriotism. She is not conhned 
to the didactic and sentimental, and most of the 
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educational interests of every place where she has 

resided. For ten years before the granting of 

equal suHrage Dr. Whipple was a stanch worker 

in the suffrage field and shared largdy iti the hon- 
ors and benefits gained by suffrage in Washington. 

She was twice a delegate to the Clarke county 

Republican convention in 18X4 and 18S6, and twice 

a delegate to the Territorial Republican conven- 
tion in the same year. In the first convention she 

was on the committee on resolutions, and in the 

second convention was chairman of the committee 

on platform. In the Clark county convention, in 

1884. she was nominated for superintendent of 

public schools and was elected by a large majority, 

although there were three tickets in the field. She 

discharged the duties of her office in such a way as 

lo win tne respect and confidence of political oppo- 
nents as well as friends. She has at different 

times occupied every official position to which a 

layman is eli^ble in the Alethodist Fpiscopal 

Church, of which she is an eamtst member, being 

thrice a delegate to the lay electoral conferences of 

1874 and 187K. During her term as superintendent 

of public schools the Clarke County Normal Insti- 
tute was oi^aniKcd. and still exists. She has l>een 

active in temperance refonn, having been a Good 

Templar for many years and occupied nearly all 

the nigh and res|K)nsible positions in that order. 

She has been active in the Woman's Christian 

Temperance Union since the oi^anization of 

Oregon and Washington, as she now is in Call- time discards that style. Then she produces her 

forma. She has been called to responsible oflices linest voetic "ork. She possesses an element of 

in the two latter Statea. She is now filling a county l\\e humotovs. as Wen[ie^\\3L-j shown. As a jonmal- 

anrf Slate siipetintendcncy. She is a Ihorouen ist.Viw^QSttarVvdeswi'Jwa'wiicTTMt.^cR'iKA.^vKts, 

prtihibitionist and is ideiiti/ied with that work in S\ie has \)eeu ^■sV.tA o^wv \a -^tVw. \ot «ccasAj»e. 
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Ihemost recent being the dedi.~ation of the National of most diflicult and rapid dictation work in the 

Woman's Relief Corps Home in Madison, Ohio. Capitol, she became ambitious to try her skill in the 

Stu: is a prominent writer in the Woman's Relief committees of Congress, but the conservative 

Corps and the Woman's Christian Temperance controlling power thought it would be most unbe- 

Union. Her home is in Geneva, Ohio. coming for her to do what no woman had ever 

WHITS, Miss Nettie 1,., stenographer, was done before. So she had to wait till one day when 

bom near Syracuse, N. Y. Her great-grandfather the committees in session outnumbered the official 

served in the War of the Revolution with the Massa- force, and a newly-arrived authoritj; gave her the 

chusetts troops. On hi:r mother's side she iscon- satisfaction of choosing which committeeshe would 

nected with the Morses, from whom she inherited undertake. She decided upon the comtnittee of 

the persistent industry and independence which military affairs. General Rosecrans, the chairman, 

moved her in young womanhood to seek some being such a kind and genial man, she thought 

means of earning her own maintenance. After he would be less likely than the others to object to 

much agitation in the choice of a profession by the radical change in having (bounces and featheis 

which to accomplish that, at the suggestion of a reporting the grave and weighty proceedings under 

friend, she procured Pitman's " Manual of Pho- his chaise. And so it turned out. After a few 

nography " and went to work without a teacher, questions he seemed resigned, and she seated her- 

She found the study of that cabalistic art by no self at a long table opposite the friend she had 

means an easy one. but her ambition kept her urged to accompany htr to keep her as well as the 

working early and late. About iSyS, when her "Members" in countenance. In her choice of 

chairman she had neglected the selection of matter 

- : to be reporttd. and she was obliged to plunge into 

the obscurity of "heavy ordnance," just as fast as 

General Benet saw fit to proceed. She presented 

I her report, it was accepted, and the bill was 

I approved just the same as though she had been a 

1 man, except that the manuscript was first thor- 

I oughly examined. Constant application to her 

' business finally affected htr health, so that 

she was obliged to seek rest and relief in 

change of climate. She spent one winter in Leo 

Angeles. Gal., and was greatly benefited. The 

year after her return, her fnend, AIlss Clara Barton, 

asked her services during the relief work of the 

Red Cross in Johnstown, Pa. It was while there 

she received her ajjpointment, through civil service 

examination, from the Pension Bureau, going in as 

an expert workman on a salary of one-thousand- 

six-hundred dollars per year. 

WHITING, MiBB Lilian! journalist, poet and 
story-writer, was born in Niagara Falls, N. V., the 
daughter of Hon. L. 1). and Mrs. Lu ere tia Clement 
Whiting. Her ancestry runs back to Rev. \Viltiam 
Whiting, the first Unitarian minister of Concord, 
Mass., in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Her paternal grandmother was born Mather, and 
was a direct descendant of Cotton Mather. On her 
mother's side her ancestry is also of New England 
people, largely of the Episcopal clergy. While 
their daughter was an infant, Mr. and Mrs. Whiting 
removed to Illinois. P'ur some time the young 
couple served as principals of the public schools in 
Tiskilwa, 111., the village near which lay their farm. 
Subsequently Mr. Whiting became the editor of the 
NETTIE L. WHITE. " Bureau Couuty Republican," published In Prince- 

ton. In that u'ork he was assbted by his wife, 
firet regular work began with Henry G. Hayes, of Later Mr. Whiting was sent to the Slate legislature 
the corps of steni^raphers of the House of Repre- as representative from his district, and, after some 
sentatives, in Washington, D. C, women engaged years in the lower house, was elected State senator, 
in practical stenography in Washington could be in which capacity he served for eighteen consecu- 
counted on the fingers of one hand, and upon them tive years. He was one of the framers of the pres- 
fell the burden of introducing woman into a profes- ent constitution of Illinois. Books and periodicals 
sion hitherto occupied entirely by men. In her abounded in their simple home. Senator Whiting 
extended congressional work of thirteen yeare she was a man of ability and integrity. His death, 
deeply appreciated the responsibilities of the situ- in i3S9, left to his three children little in worldly 
ation, beyond merely doing the work well, in estate. Mrs. Whiting died in 1875. Their only 
establishing a new field of labor for women, always daughter. Lilian, was educated largely under 
insisting that, while she might not go upon the private tuition and by her parents. Both dev- 
public platform and plead and argue for financial olets of literature, they pursued a theory of their 
independence for womankind, she could help own with their daughter, and from her cradle she 
supply the statistics of what had been successfully was fairly steeped in the best literature of the world. 
done for the use of those who would speak. She inherited from her mother much of the tem- 
She is a young woman of pronounced individu- perament of the mystic and the visionary, aud ticT 
ality. Her sympathy for those struf^Iing for nenl was aWa^a Vowwtfe VysVa wii ■te^-n'sOvii. mS. 
place is irann, and her practical observations are thought. T^iistempe^amtKVVAX vi.tt\'(\\Vj\e&V'j^** 
a/waya belpfui to beginners. After several years choice ot jonnva.Vism, atv4, vt'^^^^^'i vi.x.-j.\i.eSi., «™. 
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essayed her work, In 1876 she went to St Louis, the busiest women in Michigan. She 

Mo., to enter upon her chosen pursuit. For three decisi on of character in a marked degree 

years she remained in that city. In the spring of WHITMAN, Mrs. Sarah Helen, poet, bora I 

1379. through the acceptance of two papers on in Providence, R. I,, in 1803, and died there ijOt I 

Margaret Fuller, Murat Halstead gave her a place lune, 1878, She was the daughter of Nicholas^ 




on his paper, the Cincinnati 
year in Cincinnati she wen , 
to Boston, Mass.. where she 
forthe ■' EvenineTraveller" a; 
■ ■""" ~"ingof iTie art exhibiliij 



cial," After a Power. She became the wife of John W. Whttl 

T of iSSo, man, a lawyer, of Boston. Mass.. in 1838. Sho I 

I began to work lived in Boston until her husband died, in 1833, I 

in an writer, and when she returned to Providence. There she 

sand studio work devoted herself to literature. In 1S48 she became 



in Boston and New York she added various miscel- condidonally engaged to Edgar A. Poe, but she 
laneous contributions. In 1885 she was made the broke the engagement. They remained friends, 
literary editor of the "Traveller." In 1S90 she She contributed essays, critical sketches and poems 
reigned her place on the "Traveller," and, three to mngazines for many years. In 1853 she pub- 
days after, she took the editors hip- in-chief of the lished a collection of iier works, entitled " Hours 
Boston " Budget" In that paper she has done the of Life, and Other Poems." In i860 she published 
editorial writing, the literary reviews and her " Beau a volume entitled "Edgar A. Poe and His Critics." 
Monde " column. For several years she has had in which she defended him from harsh aspersions, 
her home in the Brunswick Hotel, in Boston. In She was the joint author, with her sister, Miss Anna 

Eerson she is of medium hight. slight, with sunny Marsh Power, of "Fairy Ballads," "The Golden 

air and blue eyes. Her hand iseveropen to those Ball." "The Sleeping Beauty " and "Gnderella." 

who need material aid. After her death a complete collection of her poems 

WHITING, Hrs. Mary CoUlns, lawyer was published. 
and busine-ss woman, bom in the township of York, WHITNEY, Mrs. Adeline Dntton Train, 
Washtenaw county. Mich., 4th March, 1835. Her author, born in Boston, Mass.. 15th September, 
maiden name was Collins, and her piirenls, George 1814. She is a daughter of Enoch Train, formerly 
and Phebe Collins, were New Englanders, who set- a well-known shipjjing merchant and founder of a 
lied in Michigan in 1832. Her ancestry run.s back packet line between Boston and Liverpool. She 
to the Pilgrim Fathers. She received a liberal edu- was educated in Boston. She became the wife of 
cation in the normal school and aflerwards taught Seth D. Whitney, of Milton, Mass., in 1S43. She 
fur several years. In 1854 she became the wife of contributed a good deal to various maguzmes in 
Ralph C. Whiting, of Hertford. Conn., and they her early years. Her published works are " Foot- 
settled on a farm near Ann Arbor. Mich. Shekept steps on the Seas" (1859); "Mother Goose for 
lip her literary work, writing for local papers, and in Crown Folks" (i86o), revised in 1870, and i88i; 
/.SSe she began to study law, mainly for the purpose "Boys at Chequassei" (1862); "Faith Gartney's 
of hindling her large estate, of which she took Girlhood" (1863); "The Gayworthys" (i^Sj: 
entire control. She entered the law department of " A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life" (1866): 
^n ^rfcor t/nrVersiiy and was graduated in 1887. " P^*i"^j;*,^^''Wk§'^,'^^^'^^"„V\*^l^. '.J^^.I^^H^" 
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- Jilyan 

n afterwards begi 
e and Jucraliv 



; of "Vansies," vo^m* ^.AiW, 



, , '' ^d or Even 
(iBBo); '"Bonnyborough"' (1885); "Homespun 
Yams," "Holy-Tides''_(i886); "Daffodils" and 
" Bird-Talk " (1887), The last three volumes 




named are in verse. "Ascubney Street" and 
"A Golden Gossip," first Issued as serials in the 
"Ladies' Home Journal," Philadelphia, were 
published in book form in 1888 and 1890. 

WHITNBY, Mtofi Anne, sculptor, was bom 
in Watertown. M^ass., the youngest child of a large 
family. She is descended from the earliest New 
England colonists, and can trace her ancestry to an 
emment English family that flourished before the 
colonies were founded. Her parents were of the 
advanced liberal thinkers of their time, and were 
amon^ the earliest converts to what is called Liberal 
Christianity. From them she inherits a lar^e faith 
in humanity, a vital beliel In the possibihties of 
human betterment, and an unflinching hostility to 
every form of oppression and injustice. Her child- 
hood and youth were passed under most favorable 
conditions. Whatever would contribute to her de- 
velopment was furnished by her parents, and she 
was taught in the best schools, under the instruction 
of the noblest teachers. The center of a loving 
household, she was encompassed with affection 
and was wisely cared for in all respects. She very 
early expressed herself in poetr>', for she possessed 
a high order of imaginative power, and it seemed 
certain, for some few years, tnal she would devote 
herself to literature. Her earlier poems have never 
been coilected, and not until 1859 did she publish a 
volume of poems. Their quality was very remark- 
able, and they were as original as they were vigor- 
ous. Stately in rhythm and large in thought and 
feeling, they are earnest, strong and courageous. 
The ablest re vieu^ra pronounced them " unexcelled 
ia nmdem times." A mere accident gave a ditfer- 
eat bent to her genius, and she decided to make 
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sculpture her profes^on, and began to work imme- 
diately. There were not a dozen persons in New 
England at that time working in sculpture, and 
there were no teachers. Her own genius and her 
native force were called into requisition, for she had 
no other resource. Her first work was portrait 
busts of her father and mother, which proved that 
she had not mistaken her vocation. Then she at- 
tempted her first ideal work, putting into marble 
her beautiful conception of " Lady Godiva," which 
was exhibited in Boston. That was followed by 
"Africa," a colossal statue of another type. It was 
a masterpiece of genius, and was received by the 

tublicin a most gratifying manner. "The Lotus- 
later, ' ' as fabled by the ancients and reproduced 
by Tennyson, was her next work, and then she 
went to Europe, where she spent five years, study- 
ing, drawing and modeling in the great art centers 
of the Old World. While abroad, she executea 
several very fine statues, "The Chaldean Astron- 
omer," studying the stars; "Toussaint L'Ouver- 
ture," the St. Domingo chief, statesman and 
governor, and "Roma, which has been called a 
thinking statue." She returned home with com- 
pleter tecnnical skill and larger conceptions of art, 
and has worked diligently since in her studio. The 
State of Massachusetts commissioned her to make 
a statue in marble of Samuel Adams, the Revolu- 
tionary patriot, for the national gallery in Washing- 
ton, and one in bronze for Adams square, Boston. 
She went to Rome to execute the commission, and 
while abroad spent another year in Paris, where 
she made three heads, one 01 a beautiful girl, an- 
other of a rc^uish peasant child, and the thii^ an old 
peasant woman, coiffed with the marmotte, who 
could not be kept awake, and so Miss Whitney 
modeled her asleep. The last, in bronze, is to be 
seen in the Art Museum, Boston. Her latest great 
works are a sitting statue of Harriet Martineau, the 
most eminent Englishwoman of the present century, 
which is of marble and of heroic size. It stands m 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts. The other is an 
ideal statue of "Lief Ericsson," the young Norse- 
man, who, A. D. looo, sailed from Norway, and, 
skirting Iceland and Greenland, sailed into Massa- 
chusetts Bay and discovered America. It is colos- 
sal in size and in bronze, and stands at the entrance 
of a park, near Commonu'ealth avenue. Boston. 
A replica of that statue stands In Milwaukee on the 
lake bluff. Of medallions, fountains and portrait 
busts Miss Whitney has made many. Sne has 
made portrait busts of President Stearns, of Am- 
herst College; President Walker, of Harvard; 
Professor Pickering, of Harvard: William Lloyd 
Garrison, Hon. Samuel Sewall. of Boston; Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-president of Wellesley 
College; Adeline Manning, Miss Whitney's insep- 
arable friend and house-mate; Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Frances E. Willard, Lucy Stone, Mary A. 
Livermore and others. She will exhibit several of 
her works in the World's Fair, in Chicago, in 1893. 
Her home is on the western slope of Beacon Hill, 
where she passes much of her diligent and devoted 
life, and where arc clustered many of her most 
beautiful sketches, for her studio is peopled with 
"the beings of her mind." 

WHITNEY, Mra. Mair Traffarn, min- 
ister, born in Boonville, N. ¥., 28th February, 
1852. Her maiden name was Mary Louise Traffarn. 
Her father was a descendant of an old Huguenot 
family, and from that ancestry she inherited their 
love of truth and force of moral conviction. She 
received the rudiments of her educadoa in t.b.e. 

St. Laweivce. Vlnwftt^fti vp. Ai^. V.« es5««.-iv 
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fondne^ was for the mathematical, scientific and William S. and Hannah B. Hotchkiss. 
logical branches of study. The next year she be- tered school when she was five years old 
came the wife of Re\'. Herbert Whitney and be- educated principally in the ColleEii " 
came an active .issisunt in his work, pursuing such Institute in Austin. At the age of foi 
lini-s of study as a busy life would permit, and she was sent to McKenzie College. SI 
teacinn;; several terms with him in the old academy 

In Webster. N. Y. In iSSi she was Kraduated . - - ■ . 

from tlie Cliicagu Kindei^arten Training School, \ 
nnd i.iu);ht that valuable system for two years. She 
had preachud and lecturL'Cl occasionally up to t&Ss, 
when slic was asked to take charge of .1 church in 
Mt. Pk-asant, Iowa, which aha did, hnding in the 
ministry the real work of her life. At present she 
has chan^' nf Hie I'lrst Unitarian Church in 
Wc-st So»)e^^•itl<-. M.iss. She is an ideal home- 
maker, finding the highest uses for her Iciaming 
in its devotion to the problem how to ninke the 
happiest and mi)St helpful home for her husband 
and h<T four boys. Tlie irtnd of her ministty 
is in the direction of the practical and spiritual, 
rather than tlie theoretic. As a leciun-r on reform 
subjects she has won popularity, and in all 
philanthropic work and the great social problems 
of the day she lakes a det'p interest. Hnrnestly 
desirous of the advancement of women, she has 
felt that she int^lit do must to promote that ad- 
vancement by practiciilly demoiistinlins,' in her own 
work that woman h^is a pl.ice in the minislrj'. In 
accord with this thoughl, her aim has been to do 
herbi'St and mostfaithful work in wlintever place was 
open to her. Tlie motive nf hc-r ministry h.is been 
to add something to the helpful forces of the world. 
The secret of her success is hard work, making no 
account of dilTicnlties. The mellmds rmd means of 
her progress may be described as a liahit of learn- 
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and was 
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write versi-s at the age of eleven, and at twelve 
antl thirteen she contributed to llie press. The 
death of her nrnther, before she was ten years old, 
saddened her lite and gave to all her early poems 
an undertone of sorrow. Soon after entering 
McKenzie College she wnite licr poem " Do They 
Miss Meat Home? " She was married when quite 
young, uidowed at twenty-four, anil k'ft*without 
money or home and with but little knowledge of 
business. She resorted (o teaching as a means of sup- 
port for herself and fatlicrless boj's.and made a grand 
success of it, and soon gained not only a compe- 
tency, but securi'd a comfortable home and other 
pro[>erty. .She has written on a variety of subjects 
and dis|)lays great versaliiity in hi-r poems, histor- 
ical, descriplivi', memorial and joyous. Her poems 
were colkited in iS,S6 in lii>ok-fonn under the 
title of "Texas (iiirlands." and have won appre- 
ciation in the lileniry world and sucd-ss financially. 
She has written many poems since the public.ition 
of her biKjk. She re.id a T>oeni before a Chautau- 
<|ua audience nn I'mcI's Day, j,ird July, iKS», and 
one written by retjuest, and re.id in Tuscola, III., 
4th July, i8H9. to a large audience. She is now 
engaged on her ■Sketch-Hook," which will cont.iin 
ln)lh [Hose and |ii>etr)', letters of tmvel and fiction. 
Slie hiis been twice married and has reared a 
large lamilv. Her home is in Austin. 

WICK^NS, Mrs. Margaret R., worker in 

the Woman's Kehef Corps, Dorn in Indianapolis, 

nts, Ind., .ird August, 1S4J. Her father. Thomas 

_ _ _ les. lltown, was a native of Dultlin county, Ireland. 

WBITTStf, Mrs. Martha Elizabeth UeT m>A\ieT was \\iOi\\Vv ft.iTw\v;Vt., of Cumberland 

^otcbklas, author, bom nenr Austin, Texas, jrd cowUv, "Sew \et?*^-,s,'\escw\Av,v\vA <nt%»a\ni»a. 

o^...,.... .... ^j^^ -^ ij^^ (laughter of Hoi ' " " '" " " ' 
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was the older of a family of two daughters. In 
1854 the Tamily moved to Henderson, Ky. Their 
deiestation of slavery was strong, and their house 
became a station on the underground railroad. 
For having aided needy colored fugitives, Mr. 
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board. In 1S91 she was made 
general agent for the United States of the National 
Grand Army of the Republic Memorial College. 
In Detroit, ^th August. 1S91, she was elected 
national senior vice-president of the Woman's 
Relief Corps. In Oaober of that year she was 
elected State president of the Rebekahs of Kansas. 
In the Washington. D. C.. convention, 24th Sep- 
tember, 1892, she was elected national president of 
the Woman's Relief Con>B. Her work is of the 
most valuable character. She lives in Sabetha. 
WIOOIN, Mrs. Kate Doaelas, philanthro- 

E'st and author, was born in Philadelphia, Pa. She 
of Puritan descent, and her ancestors were promi- 
nent in the church, in politics and in the law. She 
was educated in New England, after which she re- 
moved to California, where she studied the kinder- 
garten methods for a year. After that she taught 
for a year in a college in Santa Barbara, and was 
then called upon to organize the first free kinder- 
garten in San Francisco. For a time she worked 
alone in the school, after which she interested Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper in the subject, and together they 
have made a notable success of kindergartens in 
that cily, Miss Nora Smith, Mrs. Wiggin's sister, 
also laborinic with them. From tliat opening have 
brancheil out over fifty other kindergartens for the 
poor in that cily and in Oakland, Cal., beside many 
others upon thi- Pacific coast. Ujion liecuniing the 
wife of Samuel Brailley Wijigin, a brilliant young 
lawyer, she gave up her kindergarten teaching, but 
continued to talk lo the training class twice a week, 
besides visiting all the kindergartens regularly, tell- 
ing the children thoscsiories which have since been 
published to a wide circle of readers. Her first 



Brown was imprisoned in Frankfort, Ky., for 
three years, and his family were compelled to 
remove to the North. In 1H57 he was released 
and joined his family in Indianapolis. There he 
was honored by a public reieption, In which Lloyd 
(iarrison and other prominent men participated. 
In 1850 he removed to U>da, Ml. In 1861 he 
enlisted in ihe Tenth Illinois Cavalry, but his 
strength was not suliicieiit lo enable him to enter 
the service, and he was obliged to remain at home. 
Margaret taught in the Loda high school, where 
her sister, Harriet, was also employed. She did 
all she could do to aid the Union cause. In 1864 
she litcame the wife of Thomas Wiley Wickens, 
and they removed to Kankakee, 111. Vive children 
were born to them. Mrs. VVickens was a temper- 
ance advocate from childhood. She joined the 
Good Templars In Indiaiiajiolis, and was one of 
the first members of the Illinois Woman's Christian 
Temperance I'nion. In diat order she worked for 
prohibition legislation in Kansas. She seri'ed as 
district president of her union for several years and 
went as delegate to the national convention in 
Minneapolis. After seUling in Saliellia, Kans.. 
she was. in 1885, elected di-partment president of 
the Kansas Woman's Reliff Ci>rps. She was 
reijlecied in 1886, Her di-partmcnt grew fn)m 
fifty-nine to one-hundred-forty-nineorTjanized corps 
in two years. She attended the national conven- 
tion in California and was there iippointed national 

inspector, which position she resigned in order to storj' was a short serial, entitled " Half-a-Doien 
care for her State department. She has served her Housekeepers." which appeared in " St. Nicholas." 
department two years as counselor, as a member of For raan^ ^«aTs she vj(«\k wci vwixt tot v'ciS'Ka&Kua, 
the department and national executive boards. In except in con\\ertv(«\'«\\VvVK\^'ii't'MV:^"«'3**;' ^^^^ 
,h.c. '-•■-■• —invention ahe was ehctcd a memhtT "Story oS Pais^j" > 
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benefit of the school. Three- thousiind cc^ies were 
sold without its appearance in a book store. In 
iSSS Mr. and Mrs. WigBin removed to New York. 
The separation from her kindergartens left so tnuch 
leisure work on her hands that she again began her 
literary labors. Some of her works are: "The 
Birds' Christmas Carol, " "A Summer in a Canon " 
and "Timothy's Quest." "The Story Hour" was 
written in conjunction with her sister Nora. 
Mrs, Wigein has given manj' parlor reading for 
charity, which show that she is also an elocutionist 
of merit. She is an excellent musician, pos- 
sessing a beautiful voice, and has composed some 
very nne instrum<:nlal settings for hur favorite 
poems, notably her acconipiiniment to " Lend 
Me Thy Fillet, Love," and of llisen's "Butter- 
fly Song." She has published a book of children's 
songs and games, entitled ' ' KindiTgarlen Chimes. " 
llie death of her liusband, in 1S89, was a grievous 
blow, from which she bravely rallied, and returning 
to California, acain took up her beloved work in a 
large normal sdiuol forthf training of klndct^arten 
teachers, of which she is the head. 

WIGHT, Hies Cmma Howard, was born 
in Baltimore, M<l. She is thi; only dauuhter of 
J. Howard \Vight, a Hell-known tobacco broker of 
that city. She is of English extraction, her father's 
ancestors havin;; come over with Lord Baltimore. 
Her paternal grandmother was a Miss Howard, of 
the weil-knoivn Howard family, and a celebrated 
beauty in her youth. On the maternal side she Is 
also descended from an old Maryland family. Miss 
Wight was educated in the Academy of Visitation, 
Baltimore, and early showed a decided talent for 
writing, her school compositions bein^ always 



WICUT. 

Eublication. They were promptly accepted, and 
er productions have since appeared in some of 
the test journals in the country. Some of her 
theolcffiical articles were especially commented 
upon by Cardinal Gibbons, and were copied in 
some of the leading English journals. Her novel, 
"Passion Flowers and the Cross," appeared in 
1891 and made a great stir in the literary world. 
She is very fond of outdoor exercise as a panacea 
for nearly all physical ills and a great promoter of 
health and beauty. 

WII^COX, Mrs. Clla Wheeler, author, was 
born in Johnstown Center, Wis. Her parents were 





poor, but from ihei 
Her edutatii.n was r 
Windsor, Wis., an 
consin. She b<.j;an 
very early, and at t 
of her articlesweri 

from tliat ti 



she inherited literao' benl. 
L'eiveO in the public schools of 
in the UnivL-rsity of Wis- 
11 write ])OL'try and sketches 
e aye of fourteen years some 
published in the New York 
she liad secured the 



I of local editiirs niid publishers, and 
11 she contributfd lan;ely to news- 
papers and pi rlotlica Is. Stum alter, she published 
"Drops of Walter" (Niw York, 1872!, a small 
volume on Ihesubject of tiitalabstineni-e. Her mis- 
cellaneous collection of verst- entidid "Shells" 
( 18S3) was nut siHccssful, and it is now out of print. 
Hir talents were used for the nnsellish purpose of 
proviilins a conifnrt^ilik- home for her parents and 
cariiv.,' fcr Ihem during si.kiiiss. She has had the 
satisfiitiiin iif beiiif,' a widely read author and of 
receivinj; a good price and ready sale for all she 

Srodnces. In 1884 >ihe became the uife of Robert 
I. Wikox, of Meriden, Conn., and since ifW? 
they have resided in New York Cliy. Her other 
■s after leaving works are " Maiirine" (Chicago, 1875 V, "Poems 
ly, though she of Pas.siou" (Chicaj^, iSS.i); "Mai Moul^e," a 
occasionally wrote n li'ltlc for Jut own amusement, nove\ (.New Ytirk. 1S8O. and " Poems of Pleasure " 
At length, acting upon (ho advice of friends, sbe l,i8S8V SW\\m ^vi\ft\sVi\ tcsiHTiwixels and has 
submitted .some of livr iiTitiiigs with 11 view to their wiitte»\ n™i;\\ ^viT wt s-jwAc^AiA. 
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Wll/COX, Urs. Hannoli Tyler, physician, of her sex. She is prominent in all the great 
bom in Boonville, N. Y., 31st August, 1838. Her movements of and for women, the Woman's Chris- 
f^er, Amos Tyler, was a cousin of President John tian Temperance Union, the Woman's Relief Cor])s 
Tvler. His liberal ideas on the subject of woman's and the educational and industiial unions. She is 
education were far in advance of his generation, a member of the National American Institute of 
KomoEopathy, and was a delegate from SL Louis 
and Missouri to the convention m Saratoga, N. Y., 
in 1887. She has been medical examiner for ten 
years for the Order of Chosen Friends. In 1887 
her health failed from overwork, and she sought the 
invigorating climate of southern California, m Los 
Angeles. When her health was restored, she re- 
turned to her home in St Louis. Her lectures on 
health and dress for women have aided materially 
in reform. She has been a widow for many years 
and has one living son. In 1891 she removed to 
Chicago, III., and is now permanantly located in 
that city. 

WIIiDBR. Mrs. S. Fannie Gerry, author, 
born in Stanaish, Me., 4lh September, 1850. She 
is the daughter of Rev. Edwin J. and Sophia J. 
Gerry. Her father was settled over the Unitarian 
parish in that town seven years, then going to New 
Vorli, where he was connected with the Children's 
Aid Society for five years, and finally accepted a 
call from the Benevolent Fraternity of'^Churches to 
settle in Boston, Mass., as pastor of the Hanover 
Street Cliapel, where he remained as minister for 
for twenty-rive years. Mrs. Wilder, although bom 
in Maine, was essentially a Boston girl, as she was 
educated in the schools of that city and has lived in 
the vicinity nearly all her life. As she grew to 
womanhood, her interest became naturally identi- 
fied with her father's work, in assisting the poorer 
class among whom he labored. She was looked 



Her mother's father, Joseph Lawton, was a patron 
of education and one of the founders of the first 
medical college in New York, in Fairfield, Herki- 
mer county. His home and purse wereopen to the 
Students and professors, and thus Elizabeth Lawton 
learned to love the science of medicine, though not 
permitted to study it. Her daughter, Hannah, 
attended the academies in Holland Patent and 
Rome, N.Y., and, being desirous of a higher educa- 
tion than could there be obtained, she went to the 
Pennsylvania Female College, near Philadelphia, 
where she was graduated witli honors in i860. A 
call came to the president of the college for a 
teacher to take charge of an academy in southwest 
Missouri. This involved a journey three-hundred 
miles by stage coach south of St. Louis. Miss 
Tyler resolved to accept the position, and in one 
yearshebuiltupa successful school, when the war ot 
1S61 made it unsafe for a teacher of northern views 
to remain, and she returned to her native town. 
In 1862 she became the wife of Dr. M. W. Wilcox, 
(rf Rochester, N. Y. They went to Warrensburg, 
Mo., and there witnessed some of the stirring 
scenes of that period of national strife. Three 
times they witnessed the alternation of Federal and 
Confederate rule. She entered into the profes- 
sion with her husband and studied in the various 
schools, the allopathic, eclectic, and later, desir- 

7 to know if there was aiiv best in "pathies" s. fannik gkrkv wilder. 

medicine, she look a degree in the homce- 
opathic school in SI. Louis. Mo., where she re- upon by the people of his parish as a sister, friend 
sided many years. She is a believer in the curative and helper. Occupied by these various duties, the 
powers {J electricity, and many of her cures are on years went quietly by until i88t, when she became 
record, with the nkitlful use of various means of hea\- the wile ol ^uUat6 ¥ ,\J\\4« , si ^^iv»\'{,\.-i'i 
in^ the sick. Her great aim is the advancement of Bostotv, TWi\ wecj-Aa-j t 
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the death of her infant son and of her father and entered the Pennsylvania Medical College, 
filled her mind and heart for some years. She had Philadelphia, in 1854. She was graduated in 1856. 
always been very fond of history and literature in She was the lirst Indiana woman to be graduated 
her school-days, taking a high rank in composition from a medical college. She was also the first 
during that time. After the death of her father, her woman in Indiana, as a graduate, to engage in the 
desire became so great to place his work and life practice of medicine. Returning to Cra\riordsvi1[e. 
before the public, that it might serve to inspire she opened an office. On account of her sex she 
others, that she wrote, in 1887, his memoir, entitled was debarred from membership in medical associ- 
"The Story of a Useful Life." The publication of ations, but she went forward in a determined way 
that book was received with great favor, and the and gained a popularity of which any physician 
author was gratified to know that her work was might be proud. She made several important dis- 
fully appreciated. Afterward she wrote for differ- coveries regarding the effects of medicine in certain 
ent papers and magazines, making a specialty of diseases. Her greatest success was in treatment of 
Stories for children. Her love for the work in- women and children. In i86r she became the wife 
creased evtry year, and in 1890 she published a of A. E. Wilhite, of Crawfordsville. an estimable 
book fur young peo]>le, entitled " lloston Girls at gentleman, who, with two sons and two daughters. 
Home and Abroad." She will s<«m publish an- survives her. Three of their children died in in- 
other boi'k for ifiiung people, historical in character, fancy. With all her work in public life. Dr. Wil- 
entitled "Lookini; Westward: A Ki>mancenfi63o." hite was domestic in her tasles and was a devoted 
She is an active member of the New England Wo- wife and mother. She lived to see marked changes 
man's Press Association, and is connected with vari- in public opinion in rej^ard to the principles she 
ous other societies. She was elected secretary of mamtained. Her counsel was sought, and her 
the Arlington, Mass,, branch of the Chautauqua knowledge received due recognition. She was, 
[.iler.in,- Social Circle for 1893, in the true sense of the term, a philanthropist. 

WIXfHITE, Mrs, Mary Holloway, phjsi- Her charity was broad and deep. She was es- 
cian and philanthropist, born near CrawlordsviUe, peclally interested in the welfare of young girls who 
were beset by temptations, and helped many such 
; - - to obtain employment. She was unceasing m her 

warfare against the use of whiskey and tobacco. 
When employed as physician to the county alms- 
house, she was grieved at the condition of the 
children associated with the class of adult paupers, 
and she never rested until she had, with the help of 
others, established the county children's home. 
She was an advocate of woman's rights, even in 
childhood. In 1850 she canvassed for the first 
woman's rights paper published in America, the 
" Woman's Advocate," edited by Miss Anna 
McDowell, in Philadelphia. In i86ci she arranged 
for a convention, in wliich Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony were speakers. Subse- 
(]uently she was a leading spirit in arranging meet- 
ings in the cause of the advancement of woman. 
She w.is -n fluent and forcible writer, and contributed 
much to the jiress on the subjects which were near 
her heart. Her poetic nature found expression in 
verse, and she wrote manv short poems. 

WILKES, Urs. Blisa Tupper, minister, 
born in Houlton. Maine, 81I1 Octoiier, 1844. Her 
father was a native of Maine, her mother of Rhode 
Island, and all ancestors, exrejit an honored Irish 
grandmoilitr, were of New England since the 
earliest colonization. The Tuppers were estab- 
lished in 1630 u|H)n a farm in Sandwich, Mass., 
which is still occupii'd bv a memtjer of the family. 
On other lines the fantilv is traced to the Mayhews, 
of Martha's Vineyard, and the Wheatons, of Rhode 
Island. Early in the .hildhood of Mrs. Wilkes, 
her parents moved to Bri^'hton, Washington county, 
Iowa, iler early educ^iiion w:is largely given her 
MARV iioi,M»w.vv \v:i,HiTK. by her mother, .Mrs. HIk-n Smith Tu|>per, who 

became celebrated for her knowledge of bee cuL- 
Ind., 3rd Fehruarv'. iS',i. and died Mh Febru.iry, ture. At sixteen she relumed to New England 
1892. Her maiden name was Mar>' Mitchell Hollo- with her grandfather, N.)ah Smith, then prominent 
way. Her father, Judge W.^shinKdm Holloway, a in thei>ublitlife of Maine, and for two years studied 
native of Kentucky, was one of the pioneers of in the academy in Calais, iMe. Returning to Iowa. 
Crawfordsville. Her mother was Elizabeth King, she was graduated from the Iowa Central Univer- 
of Virginia. When Mari' was but suvenlecn years sity after four years of stucly. during which time she 
of age, her mother died. At an early age Mary had largely sU[tporteil herself and economized with 
Holloway developed strong traits of irharacter. At heroic fortitude. Until towards the end of her 
the age of fifteen she united with the Christian college course, she wa.s a dewted Baptist and 
Church, and she continued through life an earnest planned to go as a foreign missionary. Her 
and active member. IV'ishiog to be self-supporting, anxiety for the heathen, however, led her to qtiestion 
she engaged in sc/ioo/lcachiiig and sewing. Uet \\\e t.tuv'h o?\vM \»;V\i;( in eternal punishment, and 
thirst fur knowledge led Iier to enter the medica\ s\\e became a MTO-JCTS^va,. [Nsawia.'aOTi -with a 
profession. She studied and fitted hereelf unaided. Qwatet tanvA'j maie Vmt iv;iS\mi ftv^\. *« tov^ 
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preach, although a woman, and, encouraged by town a few miles from Sioux Falls, where her 
the Reverend Miss Chapiii, Mrs. Livermore and home remaEned. That work she still continues. 
others, she became a Universalist minister, and She herself is mother, sister, friend or teacher to 

111, woman or child in the congregation, 

1 of the life of the communit;^ centers in 

ties she inspires. Together with that, she 

is virtual pastor of three mission churches, to which 

she preaches as there is opportunity. Five sons 

a nd on e daughter were bom to her. 

WXIfKINS, Hiss Mary E., author, bom in 
Randolph, Mass., in 1863. She is the daughter of 
Warren E. Wilkins, and is descended from an 
old New England family. In her infancy her 
family removed to Braltleboro. VL She re- 
ceived her education in Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 
She early began to write, and her stories were put 
lished in various periodicals. In 1884 her father 
died, and she returned to Randolph, where she now 
lives. She is the last of her family. One of her 
earliest successes was the writing of a priie story 
(or a Boston journal. Shesoon became well known 
ai a regular contributor to the leading periodicals. 
I !■ T hrst contribution to bring her a reward was a 
lull. Ill, published in "Wide Awake." She wrote for 
ihe "Budget," Harper's "Bazar," " Weekly," 
"Magazine" and "Young People," and other 
periodicals for years. She has published several 
volumes of her stories. Among her best works 
are "The Humble Romance." "Two Old Lovers." 
"ASymphonyio Lavender," and "A New Eng- 
land Nun." She is a prolific author, and all her 
work is carefully fi.nisned. Her work has been 
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1869 she accepied a call from tiic church in Roch- 
ester, Minn. After the lime of her entrance upon 
thai pastorate she became the wife of William A. 
Wilkes, a young lawyer of great strength of char- 
acter and of much professional promise, which has 
since been more than realized. Much of Mrs. 
Wilkes' success has been due to the inspi ' 
sympathy and encouragement of her husb: 
He has always been active as a leader in reforma- 
tory measures and as a layman in church work. 
in iSja she resigned her pastorate and went with 
her husband to Colorado Springs, where he found 
a fine professional field. In that year their hrst 
child was born, and from that time on for fifteen 

tears she gave most of her time and strength to her 
ome life, although her ministry really never 
ceased. She always kept a live and active interest 
in all the good work of tlie communities in which 
she lived, and preached occasionally, whenever her 
help was needed. Through her efforts a Unitarian 
church was started during that period in Colorado 
Springs, and later another in Sioux Falls, Dakota, 
to which place the family moved in 1878, In Da- 
kota she gathered about her through post-office 
missions and occasional preaching tours a large 
parish of hungry truth- seekers, scattered all over 
the prairies of southeastern Dakota. Her influence 

was especially felt among the young women in the very popular, and her poems and stories are in 
new communities in which she lived. Although lar^c demand. A part of her time is spent in 
young herself, her experience made her seem a B oston and New York City. 

natural adviser, and, whether by starting study WIXfI>ARD, Hrs. AUie C, journalist and 
classes, or kindergarten, or giving suggestions as to business woman, bom near Nauvoo, III.,, i^ix 
infanthygiene.herusefti/nesswasunceasing. In 1887 April, iS6o,VVeQ\Ats\.cAXi?cni(Cvi5w\. W*nTO.wx«a . 
the again entered actively into the mmlstrv, accept- were C^tus ¥.. 9.o?s«\e.^ awi\--ifi\» ^■^^''^St'l 
mg the pastorate of a church in Luverne,'Minn.. a In i873Vheiam\\'} Tenvo\feiMaCi^M\&'^^'^«^«-^'*^ 
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and from there 10 Loup City, Neb., in 1873, where 
the greater part of her life has been spent. Being 
a frail and delicate child, slie W3s deprived of 
educatiDnal advantages, bul Ihc Icvc of knowledge 
could not be quenched, and all b<jr '.ducdtion was 



in the business college of Lincoln, Neb., and served 
three months as clerk in the Nebraska Senat 
where she made a splendid record. Late ii 




company's Chicago office, but resigned because 
physically unable to bear the strain. Since iSSo 
she has been a constant writer for the press in the 
line of news, sketches, temperance and politics. 
As a member of the Nebraska Press Association 
she received the homage of the editors of the State 
for her ability as a writer, editor and successful 
business woman. She is a memberof the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and an earnest worker 
in the cause. She has always striiien to advance 
the interests of her home town and surrounding 
country and has been instrumental in promoting 
moral and educational reforms. She is an uncom- 
promising Republican, and, if she chose to enter 
the field, she is fitted to stand with the highest as a 
political or temperance orator. The amount of work 
which she has performed with indomitable perse- 
verance and energy is marvelous. In a few years 
she paid debts of thousands of dollars whicn her 
husband's political career had entailed, besides 
performing unnumbered charities in a quiet, unpre- 
tentious way. She is a member of no church, but 
her creed embraces the good of all. 

'WIIfl.ARD, Mrs. Coidelia Toung, mis- 
sionary worker, bom in Onondaga county, N. Y., 
■;oth August, iSaj. She grew to womanhood in 
DeWitt. her native village. Her father. Rev, Seth 
Voung, was a lineal descendant of Rev. Christopher 
V'oung, vicar of Reyden. Eng., and chaplain of 
Windsor during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
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obtained by her own hard effort The extent of 
her opportunities was live summers in school until 
twelve years of age, after which fifteen months in 
school enlarged her experience. Every spare 
moment was devoted to study. At the age of 
seventeen she had fitted herself to teach. Then 
she earned the means for a nine-months' course in 
an academy presided over by j. T. Mallalieu, of 
Kearney, Neb. After a few monlhs of application 
she be^in her business career under the guidance 
of L. B. Filield, of Kearney, who had discerned her 
talents and ambition. She studied some months 
with Mr. Fifield, during which time she entered a 
printing office, where snc worked at a case, read 
proof, attended to the mail list, reviewed Ixjoks, 
did paragraphing and performed some of the out- 
side business dudes. Appointed postmaster in 
Loup City when only twenty-one years old. for five 

J 'ears she served the public in that capacity, per- 
orming faithfully the duties an increasing business 
demanded. In 1S81 she became the wife of the 
man who had waited patiently for the little woman 
who had said, five years before : " No, we do not 
know enough to marry," realizing that marriage 
should be founded on a higher plane than the mere 
sentiment of inexperienced youth. Her husband 
was a successful politician and newspaper man, 
under whose Irainmg she developed as a writer. 
The husband died by an assassin's hand in May, 
1887. Prostrated for a time by the terrible occur- 
renre, Mrs. Willardralliedfrom ihe shockand. with 
undaunted courage, took up her husband's work. 
As editor of the Loup City "Times" she became a 
mernber of the Nebraska Editorial Association. 
l^unng a part of the year 1SS9 she look a courst 




of Rev, John Young, his son, of Soulhwoid, Eng., 
who came to America in 1638 and settled in South- 
wo\d, \,. I., TO 1640, She is directly descentted 
trorn 'Revo\\rtionM^ Mvttstot^. M\ia the usual 
tramVnt oi ti^e covwaovi wivooX, Atsifw,!^ \o Vs. j 
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herself for teaching, she entered Cazenovia Seminarj' 
and remained two years. There were developed 
her love of literature and her poetic talent. After 
leaving the seminary she taught for five years, 
principally in DeWitL In 1849 she became the wife 
of James L. Willnrd, of Syracuse, N. Y, , in which 
city she has ever since lived. In the spring of 1S70 
Mrs. Dr. Butler, who had just returnea from India, 
visited Syracuse to present the siibjeci of woman's 
work for women in the zenanas of India. Into thai 
work Mrs. Willard entered zealously, and she was 
mainly instrumental in organizing the first Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society in central New York. 
As secretary of the organization, with voice and 
pen she urged on the work. She served as presi- 
dent of the society several tel-ms. After serving 
that society for fifteen years, she assisted in organ- 
izing the Woman's Home ^lissionary Society, and 
was elected president of the Central New York 
Conference organization and corresponding secre- 
tary of her own church auxiliary. In that capacity 
she is in constant comniunication with the pioneer 
preachers on the frontiers of the nation, and with 
the struggling missions in destitute regions of thv 
South ana Southwest, andthrough her agency many 
comforts are carried into desolate homes and sub- 
stantial aid is aflbrded to the heroic toilers in ilm- 
retnole fields. The Peck Memorial Home, of Ni 
Orleans, was suggested by her and carried to ci n 
plelion mainly through her efforts. Another pli.i- ■ 
of Christian work, to which she has given much 
thought and labor, is the Order of Deaconessts. 
recently established in the Methodist Episcopal I 
Church, of which she is a member. Notwithstand- 
ing her active life on these lines, she still finds timi- 
to look well to the affairs of her household. Though 
unknown to the literary world as a writer and con- 
tributing little to the periodicals of the day, ycl lo 
the inner circle it is known that she has potiii. 
genius of no mean order, and some of her poems, 
written on special occasions for friends, posses-, 
genuine merit. 

WIHAH-D, Mrs, Etnma, educator, born in 
Berlin, Conn., 13rd February, 17S7. and died in 
Troy, N- Y., 15th April, 1870. She was a dauehter 
of ^muel Hart She was educated in the academy 
in Hartford, Conn., and. at the age of sixteen, be- 
^a her career as a teacher. She taught in diRerent 
institutions and finally took charge of 3 school in 
Middleburv, Vt, In 1S09 she became the wife of 
Dr. John Willard, then United Stales Marshal of 
Vennont. In 1814 she opened a girls' boarding- 
school in Middleburv, in which she adopted many 

» features. She decided to found a seminary for 

S'rls, and in rSi^she addressed a treatise on "The 
ducation of Women " lo the legislature. In that 
year she opened in Waterford, N. Y,, a school, 
which was incorporated and partly supported by the 
State of New York. In iBai she removed to Troy, 
N, Y., where an appropriate building for a seminary 
was given to her by the city, and her school became 
known as the Troy Female Seminary. !n 1825 her 
husband died, and the business management of the 
school fell upon her hands. She conducted the 
institution until 1838. when she was succeeded by 
herson, John Hart Willard, and his wife. In 1S30 
she traveled in Europe, and in 1833 she published 
her "Journal and Letters from France and Great 
Britain," devoting her share of the proceeds, over 
|l,30o, to the support of a school that had been 
tounded in Greece, through her iniluence, for the 
«lucation of native women teachers. Her col- 
leagues in that enterprise were her sister, Mrs. 
AhniraLincoln Phelps, and Sarah J. Hale. LydiaH. 
Sgourney and others. In JS38 she became the 
wireofDr. Christopher C. Yates. In 1843 she was 
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divorced from him and resumed her former name. 
She revised her numerous school-books and did 
much work in the cause of higher education. In 
1846 she traveled eight-thousand miles in the west- 
em and southern States, addressing conventions of 
teachers. In 1854 she attended the world's educa- 
tional convention in London, Fng. She was the 
G'oneer in the higher education of women in the 
nited States, and educated over five-thousand 
pupils. Her school-books had a large sale and 
were translated into the European and Asiatic 
languages. Her publications are: "The Wood- 
bridge and Willard Geographies and Atlases" 
(1833); " History of the United States, or Republic 
of America" (1828); "Universal History in Per- 
" (1837); "Treatise on the Circulation of 
iH'' liS.ifi' - - - . . . __ 



the Blood'' (1846I: "Respiration and Its Effects. 
Particularly as Respects Asiatic Cholera" (1849); 
" Last Leaves of American History " t:849l; "As- 
tronomy" (1853); " Morals for the Young" (1857). 




and many charts, atlases, pamphlets and addresses. 
She wrote a numberuf poems, including the famous 
" Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep," which were 
published in a volume, in 1830, and afterwards sup- 
pressed. She was a woman of great powers of 
mind, and she possessed marked executive ca[»ic- 
ity. All her work in the school-room was carried 
out on philosophical methods. 

WILIfARD, HisB Prances Bllcabeth, 
educator, reformer and philanthropist, born in 
Churchville, near Rochester, N. Y., 38th Septem- 
ber, 1839. Her father, Josiah F. Willard, was a 
descendant of Maj. Simon Willard, of Kent, Eng., 
who, with Rev. Peter Bulkeley, settled in Concord, 
Mass., less than fifteen years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Major Willard was a 
man of great force of character and of distinguished 
public service, and his descetkdatvts vnduAv&Taax^ 
men and wometv who wWn^Ki^CvsVjS.'isos.'wS^'M* 
good name, W.\5a ^N"A\at4■■ «-.*- 
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Rev. Elijah Willard, was forty years a pastor in the Woman's College of the Northwestern Univer- 

Dublin, N. H. His son, Oliver Atherton Willard, sity, of which she was dean and professor of 

was a pioneer, first in Wheelock, Vt., and later in aesthetics in the University. Her success as a 

Odgen, Monroe county, N. Y., where he died at teacher was very marked. In coeducation she 

theageof forty-two, leaving to his widow, Catharine was ever an earnest believer, and she dealt with 

Lewis Willard, a woman of strong character and the unsolved problems of coeducation in its early 

remarkable gifts, the task of rearing a youn^ family stages with cheer, hopefulness and skill. As pres- 

in a country then almost a wilderness. Tosiah, the ident of the Ladies' College, Evanston, she was 

oldest child, grew to maturity. At the age of free to work her will, as she says, "as an older 

twenty-six he was married to Mary Thompson Hill, sister of girls," and there was instituted her system 

bom m the same year as himself, in Danville, Vt. of self-government, which bore excellent fruit and 

Frances was the fourth of five children born to has been followed in other institutions with suc- 

Josiah and Mary Willard, two of whom had passed cess. The Roll of Honor Club, open to all pupils, 

away in infancy before her birth. Inheriting many had for its general principles "to cooperate with 

of tne notable gifts of both parents and of more the faculty in securing good order and lady-like 

remote ancestors, Frances grew up in an atmosphere behavior among the boarding pupils, both in study 

most favorable to the development of her powers, and recreation hours, in inspiring a high sense of 

In her second year her parents removed from honor, personal responsibility and self-respect.** 

Churchville to Oberlin, Ohio, that the father might Pupils were not regarded as on the roll of honor 

carry out a long-cherished plan of further study, after they had transgressed a single regulation of 

and that the family might have the advantages of the club, and their places were supplied by those 

intellectual help and stimulus. They remained in whose lives were above reproach. From the roll 

Oberlin five years, both parents improving their of honor, girls were graduated after a specified 

opportunities for study. .Mr. Willard' s health length of time to the list of the self-governed and 

demanding change of climate and life in the open took this pledge: "I promise so to conduct 

air, he removed with his family, in May, 1846, to myself that, if other pupils followed my example, 

Wisconsin, then a territory, and settled on a farm our school would need no rules whatever, but each 

near the young village of Janesville. Their first young lady would be trusted to be a law unto her- 

advent was to the log house of a relative. Frances self." At the close of the first year twelve young 

is remembered, as at that time a child of six-and-a- ladies were on the self-governed list, and all the 

half years, small and delicate. The family were rest were on the roll of honor. Thus with happy 

soon settled on an estate of their own, a beautiful tact she smoothed the uneven path of diligence for 

farm, half prairie, half forest, on the banks of Rock young spirits and established them in a conscien- 

river. Their abode was named *' Forest Home.'* tious order of life that would prove a sure reliance 

In the earlier years, without near neighbors, the in the stress and strife of future years. An extract 

family were almost entirely dependent upon their from her journal tells of busy hours maintained by 

own resources for society. Mrs. Willard was poet- strictest routine: "Rose at six, made my toilet, 

ical in her nature, but life was to her ethical and arranged the room, went to breakfast, looked over 

philosophical as well as poetical. With a memory the lessons of the day, although 1 had alreadv done 

stored with lofty sentiments in prose and verse, that yesterday ; conducted devotions in the chapel ; 

she was at once mentor and companion to her heara advanced class in arithmetic, one in geom- 

children. The father was "near to nature's heart" etry, one in elementary algebra, one in Wilson's 

in a real and vivid fashion of his own. The chil- * Universal History'; talked with Miss Clark at 

dren, reared in a home which w.is to their early noon ; dined ; rose from the table to take charge 

years the world's horizon, lived an intellectual, yet of an elocution class, next zoology, next geology, 

a most healthful life. Frances enjoyed entire next physiology, next mineralop:y; then came 

freedom from fashionable restraints until her seven- upstairs and sat down in my rocking-chair as one 

teenth year. She was clad during most of the year who would prefer to rise no more, which indeed is 

in simple flannel suits and spent much of the time in not much to be wondered at." In 1S68 Miss Willard 

the open air, sharing the occupations and sports of freed herself from the restraint of school life and 

z*^ her brother and sister. Her first teachers were her in company with a friend went abroad for an 

educated parents. Later an accomplished young extended trip of over two years, and keeping in 

woman was engaged as family teacher and com- mind her school work, collected eight-hundred 

panion for the children. Her first schoolmaster photographs relating to her travels. Using these 

was a graduate of Yale College, and a former to illustrate her instruction she tells how they 

classical tutor in Oberlin. At the age of seventeen prompted a cherished plan, never realized : " Many 

Frances, with her sister Mary, was sent from home of these I had produced on glass so that they coul3 

to school, entering .Milwaukee Female College in be thrown on the screen of the stereopticon, and 

1857. In the spring of 1858 they were transferred described to the entire class at once. It was my 

to the Northwestern Female College, in Evanston, earnest hope that after I had taught the theory 

III., and thither the parents removed in the follow- and history of the fine arts for a few years, I might 

ing autumn, that they might educate the children be able to prepare a text-hook that would be used 

without breaking up the home circle. Miss Willard generally in schools and would furnish the intro- 

was graduated from that institution in 1859, with duction— of which I so much felt the need — to a 

valedictory honor. A brief term of teaching in study of the European galleries and of art in our 

1858 was the introduction to her successful life as a own land." .Miss U'illard's associates in the faculty 

teacher, covering sixteen years in six locations and of the Woman's College were a unit with her in 

several prominent positions, her pupils in all aims, methods and personal affection. The Chicago 

numbering about two-thousand. Beginning in the fire swept away a large part of the financial aid 

district school, she taught a public school in Evans- which had been pledged to the college in Evanston 

ton and one in Harlem, 111. She then taught in as an independent enterprise, and in 1873 it became 

Kankakee Academy, in the Northwestern Female an organic part of the university with which, rem 

CoUefre, in Pittsburf^h Female College, in the the beginning, it had been connected as a sister 

Grove school, Evanston, was preceptress in Gen- \i\sI\U\\\ot\ \\\\\\ aw KwA^v^wdeut faculty. The new 

esee IVies/eyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y., and was aTTaw?;emev\V \ed \o ciovc\v\\c.ti<\qw:5. \\v ^^^^ YJ^vern- 
president of the Ladies* College, Evanston, later mewl o\ xVxeWowv^w's Co\\^^^,^>kv^ x«ARXf^\ 
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impossible for Miss Willard to carry out her plans to the home from the tyranny of drink, and in 
therefor, and she resigned her deanship and pro- the ensuing autumn, in the national convention in 
fessorship in June, 1874. Her soul had been stirred Newark, N. J., disregarding the earnest pleadings 
by the reports of the temperance crusade in Ohio of conservative friends, she declared her conviction 
during the preceding winter, and she heard the in her first suffrage speech. She ori^nated the 
divine call to her life-work. Of all her friends no motto, "For God and Home and Native Land,** 
one stood by her in her wish to join the crusade, which was, first, that of the Chicago union, was 
except Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who sent her a then adopted by the Illinois State union, in 1876 
letter fiill of enthusiasm for the new line of work became tnatof the national union, and was adapted 
and predicted her success therein. In the summer to the use of the world's union in Faneuil Hall, 
of 1874, while in New York City, a letter reached Boston, Mass., in 1891, then becoming "For God 
her from Mrs. Louise S. Rounds, of Chicago, who and Home and Every Land.** Miss Willard was 
was identified there with a young temperance asso- one of the founders of the National Woman's Tem- 
ciation. " It has come to me," wrote Mrs. Rounds, perance Union paper, ** Our Union,*' in New York,. 
'• as I believe, from the Lord, that you ought to be and of the " Signal," the organ of the Illinois union^ 
our president. We are a little band without money which, in 1882, were merged in the " Union Signal, " 
or exf>erience, but with strong faith. If you will and which is now one of the most widely circulated 
come, there will be no doubt of your election." papers in the world. In January, 1877, she was 
Turning from the most attractive offers to reenter invited by D. L. Moody to assist him by conducting 
the profession she had left, Miss Willard entered the woman's meetings in connection with his evan- 
the open door of philanthrophy, left for the West, gelistic work in Boston. The Christian womanhood 
paused in Pittsburgh for a briei personal participa- of Boston rallied around her, and her work among 
tion in crusade work, and, within a week, had been the women was marked by success so great that 
made president of the Chicago Woman's Christian soon she was put forward by Mr. Moody to address 
Temperance Union. For months she prosecuted his great audience of seven-thousand on Sunday 
her work without regard to pecuniary compensa- afternoon in the Tabernacle. She had not lessened 
tion, many a time going without her noonday lunch her tempKirance work, but accepted such invitations 
down town, because she had no money, and walk- as her time and strength permitted to lecture on 
ing miles because she had not five cents to pay for gospel-temperance lines. In the following autumn 
a street-car ride. She found that period the most she sundered her engagement with Mr. Moody, in 
blessed of her life thus far, and her work, baptized the best of mutual feeling, but with the decided 
in suffering, grew first deep and vital, and then conviction that she could not refuse to work with 
began to widen. With the aid of a few women, any earnest, devout, reputable helper because of a 
she established a daily gospel meeting in lower difference in religious belief, and because she pre- 
Farwell Hall for the help of the intemperate. Scores ferred to work with both men and women rather 
and hundreds of men were savingly reformed, and than confine herself to work among women. For 
her "Gospel Talks" were in demand far and wide, a short time after the sudden death of her only 
She had made her first addresses in public three or brother, O. A. Willard, in the spring of 1878, Miss 
four years before with marked success, but then, Willard, with her brother's widow, Mrs. Mary B. 
turning from the attractions of cultivated society Willard, assumed the vacant editorship of his paper, 
and scholarly themes, even from church work and the Chicago " Post and Mail," rather for the sake 
offered editorial positions, those little gospel-meet- of others than through her own preference. In the 
ings, where wicked men wept and prayed, thrilled autumn of 1877 she declined the nomination for the 
her through and through. Thrown upon a sick bed presidency of the National Woman's Christian 
the following year by overwork, she consented to Temperance Union, but she accepted it in 1879, 
accept a sum sufficient to provide for the necessities when she was elected in Indianapolis, Ind., as the 
of her widowed mother and herself, but has ever exponent of a liberal policy, including "State 
steadfastly refused to receive an amount which rights " for the State societies, representation on a 
would enable her to lay up anything for the future, basis of paid membership and the advocacy of the 
Every dollar earned by writing or lecturing, not ballot for women. At tha time no southern State, 
needed for current expenses, has been devoted to except Maryland, was represented in the national 
the relief of the needy or to the enlargement of her society, and the total yearly income was only about 
chosen work. The Chicago Woman's Christian f 1,200. During the following year the work of the 
Temperance Union, from that *'day of small national union was organized under five heads: 
things" in the eyes of the world, has gone on and Preventive, Educational, Evangelistic, Social and 
prospered, until now it is represented by a wide Legal, and a system of individual superintendence 
range of established philanthropies. The Woman's of each department established. In 1881 Miss 
Temperance Temple, costing more than a million Willard made a tour of the Southern States, which 
dollars, the headquarters of the National Woman's reconstructed her views of the situation and con- 
Christian Temperance Union and of the Woman's quered conservative prejudice and sectional oppo- 
Temperance Publication Association, which scatters sition. Thus was given the initial impetus to the 
broadcast and around the world annually many formation of the home protection party, which it 
million pages of temperance literature, are a few of was desired should unite all good men and women 
its fruits. Soon after Miss Willard's election to the in its ranks. In August, 1882, she became one of 
presidency of the Chicago union, she became sec- the central committee of the newly organized pro- 
retary of the first Illinois State convention of the hibition home protection party, with which she has 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and a few since been connected. During the following year, 
weeks later, in November, 1874, after having de- accompanied by her private secretary, Miss Anna 
dined the nomination for president in the first Gordon, she completed her plan of*^ visiting and 
national convention, was elected its corresponding organizing every State and Territory in the United 
secretary in Cleveland, Ohio. In that office, be- States, and of presenting her cause in every town 
sides wielding a busy pen, she spoke in Chautauqua and city that had reacheo a population of ten-thou- 
and addressed summer camps in New England and sand. She visited the Pacific coast, and California, 
the Middle States. Ini 876, while engaged in Bible Oregon, and even British Coluavb\a^ ^ex^ ^<3kX- 
study and prayer, she was led to the conviction that ougV\\v ot^tvwxi.^, ^.Tvdrcvox^>Jcvaxv v«^T^:^-^N'ii.-"^^>x- 
she ought to speak for woman *s ballot as a protection sand mWes ol XovVaorcv^ \x^n^ ^'cv3i>cNsA\v'et Vi xcv^^v 
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the national convention in Detroit, Mich., in Octo- its emblematic white ribbon number three-hundred- 
ber, 1883, to celebrate the completion of its first thousand. About half of these women are resi- 
decade with rejoicing over complete organizations dents of the United States. Miss Willard has been 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union in reelected president of the national union, with 
each one of the forty-eight subdivisions of the practical unanimity, every year since 1870. She 
United States, Alaska not then included. In 1884, was elected president of uie World's Woman's 
after the failure of endeavors to have each of the Christian Temperance Union, to succeed Mrs. Mar- 
three political parties, Democrats, Greenbackers and garet Bright Lucas, in 1887, and has been since 
Republicans, endorse the prohibition movement, reelected for each biennial term. Besides sending 
the prohibition party held its nominating conven- out several round-the-world missionaries to nurture 
tion in Pittsburgh, Pa. There Miss Willard sec- and enlarge the work initiated by Mrs. Leavitt, the 
onded the nomination of John P. St. John for world's union has circulated the monster polyglot 
president, in a brilliant speech. The general officers petition against legalizing the alcohol ana opmm 
of the National Woman's Christian Temperance traffic, translated into hundreds of dialects, actively 
Union publicly endorsed the party, and in the circulated in Great Britain, Switzerland. Scandi- 
annual State meetings nearly every convention did navia, India, China, Japan, Ceylon, Australia, Sand- 
thesame. While the position of the national society wich Islands, Chili, Canada and the United States, 
is not necessarily that of States and individuals, so and signed by more than a million women. The 
great has been Miss Willard's influence and so president of the British Woman's Temperance 
earnest the convictions of her co-laborers, that the Association, Lady Henry Somerset, is vice-presi- 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union is dent of the world's union, and Miss Willard finds 
practically a unit in political influence. In 1885 ^h^ in her a close friend and coadjutor. The sacrifices 
national headquarters were removed from New which Miss Willard has so freely made for this work 
York to Chicago, and the white-cross movement have been repaid to her in abundant measure. She 
was adopted as a feature of the work of the national has been called by Joseph Cook *' the most widely 
union. Because no other woman could be found known and the best beloved woman in America." 
to stand at the helm of this new movement. Miss With a sisterly devotion to all of every creed who 
Willard did so. No other department of the work would " help a fallen brother rise," she has been 
ever developed so rapidly as this. A great petition ever loyal to the simple gospel faith in which she 
for the better legal protection of women and girls was reared. She is, first of all, a Christian philan- 
was presented to Congress, with thousands of sig- thropist. Her church membership is with the 
natures. Mr. Powderly, chief of the Knights of Methodist Episcopal Church, which has honored 
Labor, through her influence, sent out ninety-two- itself in its recognition of her, though not to the 
thousand petitions to local assemblies of the Kniehts extent of admittmg her to its highest ecclesiastical 
to be signed, circulated and returned to her. court, the general quadrennial conference, to which 
Through the eflTorts of the temperance workers the she has twice been elected by the local conference, 
same petition was circulated and presented forlegis- She has been one of the greatest travelers of this 
lative action in nearly every State and Territory, traveling age. From 1868 to 1871, in company with 
In 1883, while traveling on the Pacific coast, she was Miss Tackson, she spent two-and-one-half years 
deeply impressed by the misery consequent on the abroad, traveling in Great Britain and Ireland, 
opium habit among the Chinese, and in her annual Denmark, Germany, Belgium, Holland, France, 
address in the national convention she proposed a Austria, Turkey in Europe and Asia, Greece, Pal- 
commission to report plans for a World's Woman's estineand Eg>pt, studying art, history and languages 
Christian Temperance Union, which had been sug- indefatigably, and returning^ to her native land rich 
gested by her in 1876. Mrs. Mary A. Leavitt was in the benefits reaped only by the scholarly and 
soon sent out as a missionary of the national union industrious traveler. She has traversed her own 
to the Sandwich Islands, whence she proceeded to land from ocean to ocean and from the lakes to the 
Australia, Japan, China, India, Africa and Europe, gulf, and made second and third trips to England 
returning to her native land after an absence of in the autumn of 1892. She has contributed hun- 
eight years, leaving Woman's Christian Temper- dreds of articles to many prominent periodicals, is 
ance Unions organized in every country, while hosts assistant editor of "Our Day," of Boston, and 
of friends and intrepid workers had been won to other magazines, and is editor-in-chief of the 
the ranks. The British Woman's Temperance ** Union Signal." Her published volumes are: 
Union had been previously organized, and the most "Nineteen Beautiful Years," "Hints and Helps 
notable feature of the national convention in Min- in Temperance Work," " How to Win," ** Woman 
neapolis, Minn., in 1886, was the presence of Mrs. in the Pulpit," "Woman and Temperance," 
Margaret Lucas, the sister of John Bright and first " Glimpses of Fifty Years," "A Classic Town," and 
president of the World's Woman's Christian Tem- "A Young Journalist," the last in conjunction with 
perance Union, accompanied by Mrs. Hannah Lady Henry Somerset. Her annual addresses to 
Whithall Smith. Her reception was magnificent, the Woman's Christian Temperance Union would 
the convention rising in separate groups, first the form volumes unmatched in their way in the libraries 
crusaders in a body, then the women of New Eng- of the world. In August, 1892, her devoted mother, 
land, then of the Middle States, after these the the companion and inspirer of her life, without 
western and the Pacific coast, and last the southern whose encouragement she believes her life-work 
representatives, while the English and American never could have been done, one of the noblest 
flags waved from the platform, and all joined in women ofthis or any age, was transplanted to the life 
singing "God Save the Queen." The Dominion beyond, and Miss Willard. still in the prime of life. 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Canada is now the last of her family. She is a member of 
has had also a powerful influence as an ally of the societies in her own and other lands whose name is 
national union. Mrs. Letitia Youmans, the earliest legion. She was president of the Women's National 
white-ribbon pioneer in Canada, went to the con- Council, a federation of nearly all the woman's 
vent/on in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1875, -to learn its societies in America, in 1890, and is now vice-presi- 
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sending he!p to llie Aniiunian siiffi-rers in 1S96, 
and to provide homes nnd funds (or refugees who 
ftedto America for protection. 

WIi;ifARD, HlsB Katlterlne, musician, 
bom in Denver, Col., in April, 1866. Her par- 
ents, Oliver A. Willard and Mary Bannister Wil- 
lard, were both of distinguished New England 
ancestry, and persons of remarkable intellectual 
gifts and acquirements. Her maternal grandfather 
was Rev. Henry Bannister, D. D., for twenty- 
seven years professor of Hebrew in Garrett Bihli- 
ca) Institute, Evanston, 111. , and her father was the 
only brother of Miss Frances E. Willard. In Ihe 
infancy of Miss Katherine Willard her parents 
removed from Colorado to tiieir former home in 
Evanslon, 111, There, in a refined Christian home 
and with the best social and intellectual advan- 
tages, she spent her early youth. The death of 
her father occurred when she had reached the age 
of IwelvL", and In i8Ss .she accompanied her mother, 
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Mra. Mary Bannister Willard, lo (ierm.iny, where, 
besides contiiuiing Iht studies in languages, art 
and history, she devoted herself ti> thv rultivation 
of her voire under the best iiiusictans of Burlin, 
Under the faithful improvi^nient of rare advant^!^-s 
her gifts of voice, person anil manner unili-d to win 
for her a marked success. In the autumn of 1S85 
she began years of industrious study with Kriiuleiii 
Louise Ress, the most celebrated exiHineiit of the 
old Italian method, and she also studied with other 
famous singers of the Italian schnol. She sang in 
Berlin two successive winters in the Sing-.Akademie 
with Scharwenka, Hi-inrich GriinffUl, the cele- 
brated 'cellist, and with M'me .Madeline Schiller. 
During her residence of tivc yenrs in Ik-rlln, she 
made the acquaintance of many eminent Germans 
and Americans, She was invited by the Cnunless 
Waldersee to sing in a soiree given to Prince Bis- 
marckand Coaiit Von fl/oJrte, and in Btrlin and 
dscubere she sang in many private and public 



entertainments. In London, Eng., she sang with 
great success. She was invited by her old school 
friend, Mrs. Grover Cleveland, to Washington, 

and in 18S0 she spent several weeks in the White 
House, where she passed a brilliant season in 
society and sang in many notable entertainments 
in the Executive Mansion and elsewhere. She 
sang in New York. Baltimore. Chicago and other 
cities in concert and parlor musicalcs. In October, 
1891, she retumt'd to Europe. 10 study in Berlin 
and to sing in Ixindon during the season of 1853, 

WILLARD, Mrs. Haty Bannister^ editor, 
temperance worker and educator, born m Fair- 
field, N. Y., i8tb September, 1841. She is the 
daughter of^ Rev. Henry Bannister, D. D,, a dis- 
tinguished scholar and .Methodist divine, and his 
wile, Mrs. Lucy Kimball Bannister, a woman of rare 
gentleness and dignity of character. In the in- 
fancy of Mary. thc;ir oldest daughter, the father 
became principal of Cazenovia Seminary, and her 
childhood and early youth were spent as a pupil in 
that institution. When she was niteen, the family 
removed to Evanston, III. Possessing a love for 
study an<i rare talents. Mary made r:ipid progress 
in scholarship and was graduated with honor from 
the Northwestern Female College, in Evanston, 
at the age of eighteen. The following year she 
went lo Tennessee as a teacher, but her career 
there was cut short by the approach of the Civil 
War. She became the wife of^Oliver A. Willard. 
jrd July, iS6j, and went with her husbanil to his 
first pastorate, in Kdgerton. Wis. In the following 
yeitr tliuy removed to Denver, Col., where her hus- 
band fiHinded a Methodist church, and became 
presiding elder at the age of twenty-seven years. 
Two years later, thefamiiy, consisting of the parents, 
one son and one daughter, returned to Evanston, 
where they made Ineir home for several years, and 
where another son and another daughter were 
adde<l to their number. Mrs. Willard has always 
wielded a gifted pen. She wrote little during those 
years, giving such leisure as domestic care per- 
mitted to home study with her husband, who had 
become the editor of a Chicago daily paper. Hb 
sudden de.ith. In the prime of his brilliant powers, 
was an overwhelming bereavement, and left to Mrs. 
Willard the responsibility of conducting liii paper, 
the ■' Post and Niail." which she assunieil with the 
assistance of her Euisliand's sister, Miss Frances E, 
Willard. The tinancial burden proving too heavy, 
it was relincjuishfcl, and not long afterward Mrs. 
Willard Mas called to assume the editorship of a 
newiwper, the "Signal," the organ of the Illinois 
Woman's Chrisli^m Temperjince Uniun. Several 
years of most successful work as editor and tem- 
perance worker displayed her gifts, both in the edi- 
torial sanctum anti as organi/er and platform 
speaker. The "Signal" under ht-r leadership 
came quickly to the front, and it was said that no 
other paper in America was better edilid. In i88t 
she made her first trip to Europe. Successfully 
editing the " Union Signal " for several vears after- 
ward, her health l)ecame impaired, and with her 
two daughters she s|H-nt a year in Berlin, Ger- 
many. In the autumn of 1S.S6 she opened in that 
city her American Home School fur giris, unique in 
its way, and which for sis years has been carried 
out on the original plan with much success. It 
combines the best features of an American school 
with special advanla^^es in Gennan. French and 
music, and the inDuences and care of a refined 
Chri->tian home. History, literature and art receive 
special allention. The numtK-r of purals received 
never exccei.VsvXv'iWnviVMA i^Vw».v»A!«K\>) Ov^O*, 
and vacation It\v» ati M^wcv^ii ^m■i^» \.\vt,.^'^ 
lartVs petsutvaV ^viputsviwTi a.Tvi tisfc-wV- ^^ ■*» 
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years of her residence in Europe, her gifts and wide 
acquaintance have ever been at the service of her 
countrywomen, and she has stood there, as here, 
as a representative of the best phases of total 
abstinence reform. 

WILLARD, Madame Mary Thompson 
HUl, mother of Miss Frances E. Willard, bom on 
a farm in North Danville, Vl., 3rd January, 1805. 
Her father was John Hill, of Lee. N. H., and her 
mother, Polly Thompson Hill, was a daughter of 
Nathaniel Thompson, of Durham and Holderness, 
in the same State. Both the Hills and the Thomp- 
sons were families of note, and their descendants 
include many well-known names in New Hamp- 
shire history. John Hill TL-moved to Danville, VL, 
in the pioneer period of that region, and on his 
farm of three-hundred acres, a few miles west of 
the Connecticut river, he and his wife made a 
happy and well-orderc-d home. The father was a 
sort of Hercules, strong in body, mind and soul. 
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and an active Christian, The mother's character 
was a rare combination of excellence, religious, 
cheerful, industrious, frugal, hopeful, buo>;ant, 
mirthful at times loving and lovable always, with a 
poet's insight, and fellowship with nature. Their 
oldest son, James Hill, was a youth of rare powers 
and high ambitions. Mary, strongly resembling 
her brother James, was the second dauchter in the 
family, each one of whom possessed abilities of a 
high order. Her early education was obtained in 
the country district school and in the log school 
house of a new country, but the schools were taught 
usually by students or graduates of Dartmouth and 
Middleburv colleges, who often boarded in Mary's 
home, and whose att^iinments and character made 
deep impressions for good upon the susceptible 
child. In her twelfth year her father sold his Ver- 
niont Farni and removed to the new region o( the 
Genesee valley in weslem New York. In Ihe 
new settlement, fourteen miles west of Rochester, 
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now known as the town of Ogden, Mary grew to- 
young womanhood. She was a good student and 
a wide reader, and at the age of hiteen taught her 
first school. Teaching proved attractive, and she 
continued for eleven years with much success. 
She seemed not to have been made for the 
kitchen and she was never put there in her father's 
home. Fine needle work and fine spinning, the 
fashionable domestic accomplishments in those 
days, gave her pleasure. She possessed in an 
unusual degree an admiration for the beautiful, 
especially in language. She had the poetic 
faculty, was a sweet singer, had remarkable gifts 
in conversation, and rare tact, delicacy and 
appreciation of the best in others. Of fine per- 
sonal appearance and dignified manners, she won 
the regard of a son of her father's near neighbors, 
the Willards, who had removed thither from Ver- 
mont. Josiah F. Will.ird was a young man of 
irreproachable character and brilliant talents, and 
when he became the husband of Mary Hill, 
3rd November. 1831, and their new home was 
set up in Churchville, it was with the brightest 
prospects of happiness, comfort and usefulness. 
Both were active members of the Union Church in 
Ogden. The family resided In their first home 
until four children had been born to them, the 
only son, Oliver, two daughters who died in 
infancy, and Frances Elizabeth, who was a delicate 
child in her second year, when her parents decided 
to remove to Oberlin, Ohio, in order to secure 
educational advantages for themselves and their 
children. Mr. Willard entered the regular college 
course, which he had nearly completed when hem- 
orrhage of the lungs warned him to seek at once a 
new environment. The years they spent in Ober- 
lin were happy years to Mrs. VVilVara. There her 
youngest child. Mary, was bom, the year following 
their removal thither. Her domestic life was well- 
ordered, and her three children shared the most 
devoted love and the most careful training, while 
her intellectual and social gifts drew to their home 
a circle of choice friends from among the most 
cultivated women of Oberlin. They formed a 
circle for study, long before a "woman's club" 
had ever been heard of, and kept pace with hus- 
bands, brothers and sons among the college faculty 
or in the student ranks. When necessity was laid 
upon the family for removal to a drier climate for 
the husband's sake. Mrs. W'illard prepared for the 
long overland journey, and herself drove one of 
the three emigrant wagons which conveyed the 
family and their possessions to the Territory of 
Wisconsin. The summer of 1846 saw the Willards 
settled on a farm near Janesville, Wis. The trials 
inseparable from pioneerlife could not be avmded, 
but they were accepted by the parents with Christian 
fortitude, lofiy philosophy and ceaseless industry. 
Soon the father was a leader in the church, a 
magistrate in the commiiniiy and a legislator in the 
State, meantime having created a beautiful estate, 
which was named "Forest Home." There they 
passed twelve years, when Mrs. Willard bade 
adieu to "Forest Home" for Evanston, near 
Chicago, that the daughters might be educated 
without sending them from home. In June, 1862, 
the family met their first great grief in the death of 
their daughter Mary, Just blooming into woman- 
hood. In 1868 she was called to lay her husband 
beside the daughter, and in 1878 she buried her 
son, Oliver, in the meridian of his years. From 
the earliest years of her children the chief aspect 
of life to Niirs. Willard was that of motherhood, 
and so T\cto\'i 4\A sVvft Teach her lofty ideal that in 
Ihia Tes'pcC \\m cWiaAw "«»£ a 'cvio^^ S-pnpa- 
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child according to its needs, the law of liberty in has been a regular contributor to the exhibitions of 
the development of every faculty and freedom for the American Water Color Society^, and of the New 
every right ambition were observed carefully. In York Club since its formation, in 1SS9, besides 
early youth her daughter, Frances, wrote: "I beinK represented in many minor exhibitions. As 
thank God for my mother as for no other gift of his a pupil of Mre. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, her atten- 
bestowing. My nature is SO woven into hers that I tion was chiefly directed to the study of water- 
think it would almost be death for me to have the colors. In June, 1893, she went to Europe, and, 
bond severed, and one so much myself gone over 
the river, I verily believe ! cling to her more than 

ever did any other of her children. Perhaps be- ' . 

cause I am to need her more." "Enter every I 

c^n door " was her constant advice to her daugh- 
ter, and much of the daughter's distinguished 
career has been rendered possible because of the 
courage and encouragement of her mother. The 
widened horizon and the fame which came to the 
mother in later years was in turn through her 
daughter, and thus the centripeLiI and centrifugal 
forces united in the shaping 01 an orbit ever true to 
its foci, God and humanity. Preserving her mental 
powers undimmed to the last, Madame Willard died 
after a brief illness, 7th August, 1891, at the age of 
nearly eighty-eight years. At her funeral it was 
said, " She was a reformer by nature. She made 
the world's cause her own and identified herself 
with all its fortunes. Nothing of iL^ sorrow, sad- 
ness or pain was foreign to her. With a genius, a 
consecration, a beauty and a youth which had out- 
lived her years, a soul eager still to know, to learn, 
to catch every word God had for her, she lived on, 
a center of joy and comfort in this most typical and 
almost best known home in America. She stood 
a veritable Matterhorn of strength to this daughter. 
Given a face like hers, brave, benignant, patient, 
yet resolute, a will inflexible for duty, a heart sen- 
sitive to righteousness and truth, yet tender as a 
dilld's, given New England puritanism and rigor, 
its habits of looking deep into every problem, its 
consciousness full of God, Its lofty ideal of freedom 
and its final es;pousal of every noble cause, and 
you and I shall never blame the stalwart heart, 

well-nigh crushed because mother is gone." The AofiLE willcams. 

birthday motto adopted in the famous celebration 
of Madam Willard's eightieth birthday was "It is after spending thre 
better further on," and her household name was to study in Paris, ! 
"Saint Courageous." mond. 

WILXrIAHS, HIbb Adfcle, artist, born in WIIdflAHS, MrB. Alice, temperance re- 
Richmond, Va., 34th February, 1868. She comes former, born in Gallatin, Mo., 19th January, 1853. 
of a family many members of which have been Her father, Franz Henry Von Buchholz, was the 
well known and conspicuous in the communities in younger son of a titled German family. The older 
which they lived. Her descent Ls thoroughly Eng- son inherited the family estate, and there was little 
lish. She is a descendant, on her mother's side, of left for the younger son, save the title, on which he 
Rev. Peter Bulkeley, who came from England to found it difficult to live. At the age of twenty- 
America in 1836; she is a great-great-granddaughter eight he embarked for America. Here he found 
of Capt Sylvanus Smith, of Revolutionary times, no difficulty in winning his way, and two years 
and a granddaughter of H. M.Smith, of Richmond, after settling in Le.tingion, Ky., he was married to 
aman Known throughout the country as an inventor Miss Harriette Thwaits, the daughter of a wealthy 
and draughtsman. From him she inherited her slave-owner of Lexington. The mother had all the 
talent. Her father, John H. Williams, was for conservative ideas of the South concerning woman. 
many years a resident of San Francisco, Cal., and her sphere and her M'ork, and in Alice's girlhooa 
there accumulated considerable wealth. In her was shocked the first time she heard a woman's 
eleventh year reverses came to the family, and her voice in the social prayer- meeting. At the imma- 
subsequent education was acquired in the public ture age of sixteen, with the approval of her pa- 
schools of Richmond. At the age of fifteen she rents, Alice became the wife of R. N. Williams, a 
was graduated from the high school at the head of Christian gentleman, some years her senior. Into 
her class. Her attention since then has been almost their home came a daughter and a son; then followed 
entirely devoted to art. She went to New York in years of invalidism. During years of suffering 
i886andbecamea pupilin the Woman's ArtSchool Mrs. Williams read, studied and thought much, 
of Cooper Union. After three years of study she When the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
was graduated, havin|; twice won medals in the was formed in Missouri, she became an active local 
different classes. During the period spent in New worker. In 18S4 she went with her husband to 
York she was at times a pupil of the Art Students' Lake Bluff. Ill,, to a prohibition conference. There, 
League, of the Gotham Art School and of many of at the request of Missouri's Stale president. Alice 
the most prominent teachers. Her first picture on WiUiams' vovce was?\Ta.\\ca.t4Vtw(\fe*,^»S.aniCm. 
exhibition urns acce/ited for the exhibition in the a two-m\nute ■ipeech, SV\f«as ^p^Tiutfe.'SM.'^'o.t^ 
Aeadeaty of Design in 1SS8. Since that time she tendenl ot ^ovrng -womarf^ ^otV. wv l,\«E»a\>.T\ «x(i. 
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was called to every part of the State to speak and chier surgeons, and endured with his copatrioLs all 
organize. She is a national lecturer in the depart- the ordeals and trials of that conflicL Dr. Brew- 
ment of social purity, and is one of the few, whether ster had several children, one of whom was Edmund 
of men or women, who can speak strongly, yet not Brewster, the father of Ixiuisa. He was an artist 
of acknowledged ability, who gave his attention 
. _ , principally to portrait painting. He moved in early 
years to Philadelphia, where he died in 1850. leavinr 
a widow and five children. The family were left 
with but little means, and it became necessary that 
each member should contribute in some way for 
their support. Louisa had developed a passionate 
fondness for music to such an extent that, before 
she was six years of age, she was in charge of a 
competent teacher. Her sister Angeline was also 
possessed of the same devotion to music, and 
togelher they pursued their studies with such suc- 
cess thai, when it became necessary for them to do 
their share, they immediately turned their knowl- 
edge of music to advantage and started a school ol 
music. Success crowned their efibrLs, and soon 
their students came in such numbers as to enable 
them to support the entire family with their earn- 
ing, Ixiuisa has taught music from that time to 
the present. During all those }fears thev took care 
of their mother and an invalid sister until her death. 
Her sister Angeline died some years ago, aiid ot 
the family three survive, a brother, Dr. Thomas 
Krewster of Missouri, a widowed sister who now 
lives with her, and herself. Besides teaching the 
piano and or^^an, she h.is also found time to com- 
pose several pieces of music, which have won suc- 
cess in all quarters. Among these compositions 
nre "The Union Hell March," " President's Dream 
Waltz," and "The Dying Nun." She h.xs written 
a new and improved piano instructor, which is one 
of the standard works (or beginners. She now 



offensively, before a mixed audience on this most 

dithcuh theme. She has four cliiidren, two daugh- 
ters and two sons. Her lioiue is in Cameron, Mo. 
WIIflilAHS. Hiss Florence B., editor and 

publisher, born in Bryan county, Ga., 20th I>ecem- 

ber, 1S65. A part of her childhooti was spent in 

Savannah, Ga. At the age of sixteen she left home 

to battle with the world, not from necessity, but 

because she was ambitious. She began htr life of 

inde|H-ndence by teaching. From the age of six- 
teen she continued to teach, to study and to read 

until 1889, when she took charge of the Slatesboro 

" Kasle," the ofhcial organ of the county. She 

leads a busy life. Besides doing all of the work on 

her paper, her social duties are many. She is 

numfiered with the ftw southern girls who have 

braved the prejudices of their neighbors lo assume 

the duties of an editor. Besides her ri-gular work 

on her own paper, she contributes articles to the 

"Sunny South," "Old Homestead" and other 

papers. In 1S91 she eslatilished the Valdosta 

" Telescope," a news and literarv paper, published 

in Valdostii, G,i.. whi.-h gives jifomiseof a bright 

future in ntwspaperdiim for its editor, who has 

already achieved a prominent placi- among Ihe 

women ivrileo; of liei Slate. 
WILIfXAMS, Hrs. IfOuisa Brewster, 

musician and composer, l>oni in Philadelphia. I'ii., 

35th June, 1833. She is in the direct line of descent 

from William Breusier. the I-^lder of I'lymouih. the 

compimion of Standish. Une of his grandsons, 
FrunciH E. HrewstL-r. settled in the southern part of 

Nfw Jersey, where was horn Dr. Horace Brewster, lives in the old home of her lather in Philadelphia, 
» prominent surgeon in his <iay, who gave his time wVieri; s\\c \»as 'jXwa'j^ \i=ivdi;d. She is still active 
■niid fiervices to his country-men through the war (it and WMftei^K v\nd v^^swatf- Av toe \ikm, <rf her 
tie liivolution. He served in (he army as one oV its ai\cea«v ^"> a. vwj watVcd A^t^-;. 
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Canada Wtst, in 1834. She has a mixture of heroic i 
English. Scotcli and Irish blood in her veins. Her . 
maternal erandmother was disinherited because she 
chose to snare the wilderness perils with an itiner- 
ant minister. Herfaiher was a Canadian "patriot." 
who lost all in an attempt lo secure national inde- 
pendence. He was glad to escapie to the States 
with his life and his family, and to begin life again 
in the new West. He could give his children iittle 
more than a hatred of tyranny, constant industry, 
careful economy and good morals. With this 
simple outfit and an irrepressible love of study, his 
daughter began to teach school when she was filieen 
years old. The next year, though a timid little 
body, she finished teaching the winter term of a 
vOlage school, from which the "big boys" had 
"turned out" their young man teacher. At the 
age of nineteen she became the wife of a Methodist 
minister, and went with him to western New York. 
The multitudinous duties of a pastor's wife left 
small time for study, but she has always had a 
language or a science on the tapis. She began 
to write for the press at the age of sixteen years, 
and, besides constant coniributioiu to papers and 
magazines, she has produced two serials for New 
York papers and ten books of no mean Quality. In 
1873 sne wa.1 elected professor of English language 
anil literature in the Illinois Wcsleyan University. 
Since then she has been connected as trustee or 
teacher with several first-grade literary institutions. 
In 1874 she was nominated, with a fair prospect of 
" "■ " thesuperintendencyof publii 
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edited its organ, now the '" Union Signal," Mrs. 
Willing was drawn into public speaking by her 
temperance zeal, and soon she found herself ad- 
dressing immense audiences in all the great dtic^s 
of the land. As one of the corresponding secre- 
taries of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, 
she presented its claims at conferences of minis- 
ters, and in scores of large towns in diflerenl parts 
of the United States. Interesting thousands of people 
in its work. For seven or eight years past she has 
rendered similar service to the Woman's Home 
Mi.ssionary Society. As an evangelist she has held 
many large and important revival services, and with 
marked success. Since her removal to New York 
City, in 1SS9, she has had her hands full with her 
home mission work, her evangelistic services, her 
Italian mission and the bureau for immin^nts, with 
its immigrant girls' home, in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. Clear of head, warm of heart, steady 
of faith, her English sturdiness, Scotch persistence 
and Irish vivacity make her ready for every good 
work for Christ and his poor. She beai^ the uni- 
versity degree of A.M. 

WIIfLIS, Hi&B IfOniBe Hammond, artist, 
born in Charieslon, S. C, in i8;i>. From her 
mother, Elizabeth Louise Hammond, she inherited 
a love of nature and a scientific mind. From her 
father. Major Edward Willis, she inherits ambition, 
an indomitable will and perseverance. The Willis 
home is the resort of men and women of tal.:nt and 
distinction. She was graduated with first-honor 
medal and diploma from the Charleston Female 

inherited love of reform brought her to the fore Seminary, where she had charge of the gaintio;^ 
when thegreat crusade swept over the land. For and drawnn^ cXa&ses. ^\ve ■*i'*s. ■&!«, ^easva**. 

aeverat years she was president of the Illinois leacV\er \»\ v'ne CatoXma Kx\^it'TvQQ\. ^.'^Vw •Jsns:^*. 

"' ' Slale Temperance Union. With Emily ptotess\ow ^he wwNw, Vw'n. ^les&s V^-^'ija^- ^'^ 
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studies have been carried on in Charleston, 5. C, naturalness of tone and manner that have dis- 
under £. Whittock McDowell, and in New York tin^ished her brother and herseir in their renderiiif 
under J. Carroll Beckwith and H. Siddons Mow- 
bray. She purposL-s lo study in Paris and the Ger- 




j/^u^'^y* 
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of Zion's songs. When she was fifteen yeafs olt^ 
she accompanied her brother into the adjoining 
county of Bradford, where the latter taught a select 
school. They made their home with a family 
named Young, who were very musical. Miss 
Young gave P. P. Bliss nis first lessons in Mn^ng 
and eventually became his wife. Mrs. Willson does 
not remember learning to read notes by sight; it 
seems lo her that she always knew Ihem. fit 1858 
she commenced to teach, and she tau|;hl until 1S60, 
when she became the wife of Clark VViltson, of 
Towanda, Pa., where thi;y still have a pleasant 
home, to which they rusort for occasional rests from 
their ei'angelistic labors. For the first sixteen 
years of thdr married life Mr. and Mrs. Willson 
spent considerable time in teaching music and 
holding musical conventions. When her brother, 
the author of "Hold the Fort," with his beloved 
wife, was killed in the disaster of Ashtabula Bridge, 
on iqlh December, 1876, the first great sorrow of 
her life fell on the devoltd sister. Mrs. Willson 
then said: "lean ni-ver again sing merely to en- 
tertain people, but if Ihe Lord will use ray voice 
for the salvation of men, I will go on singing." 
Very soon a friend and co-worker of the lamented 
P. P. Bliss, Major Whittle, called husband and wife 
to aid him in evangelistic work in Chicago. They 
accepted the call, and their work as gospel singers 
was so successful in Chicago and many ottier places 
that they at once and without reserve laid them- 
selves on the altar of God's service. In 1878 
Francis Murphy, the apostle of temperance, invited 
Mr. and Mrs. Willson to " sing the gospel " for him 
in what was known as the '' Red Kibbon Crusade." 



man schools. Her specially is porlrailure, in which 
art she is already suc:(es.sful. Believing that every- 
thing helps everything else, she applied herself to 
the study of architecture, originating clever plans. 
She is familiar with a half-dozen languages and 
plays on a numlier of musiciil instruments. She 
writes both prose and poetry for the best magazines. 
She has studii'il the tln'ory of music and she com- 
poses easily, showing origuiality. Her illustrations, 
]>en-and-inK drawings, are mi:ritorious. She excels 
in the womanly art of fine and artistic needli- work, 
point-laces and art cmbroitk-ries. Hi-r writings 
apiJear over the pen-name " I^iuis Hammond Wil- 
lis.*' All hiT snrruundin;^ are literary and artistic. 
Her paintin[;s have always received favorable com- 
ment anil iiltr^ii'leil attention. She is -a Daughter 
of the Anierii-an K.-vilutioii Shv iimv lives in 
New York Cilv. 

WILLSON, Urs. Harj Elizabeth, gospel 
siriyer ami song-writvr, Iwirii in CkarlieUI touiny. 
Pa.. 1st Mav. i«42 Her father. .Mr. Bliss, uas a 
iiiaii of goiilv principli'S, of simple and childlike 
faid). Her inollu-r. I.ydia Bliss, was a lu.l.le- 
hearted Christian woman. Her only brother was 
Ihe singing evangelist and hymn- writer. 1'. 1'. Bliss. 
Of the two diiugliters, Mary i:iiialieth is the 
younger. While she was still a child, the lamily 
removetl lo Tioga cnunty, I*a., where Mr. Bliss 
bought a trad of wild land and buih a modest 
home in a great forL-sl of hcmlncks and maiiles. 

She n-ralls the happy time when she roinntd those marv i-.i.i/.miktii ivn.i^oN. 

grand oM wiiods with her beloved brother. Iioth 

sAoor/nji,'.iHd.siijj,'iiijf in the gladiiess of their youtlv The^ v\s\ted the principal cilies of the Northern 
lul /fenns, and to their frt^t: life in the bulsatiiic air anil SovH.\>eru S\;\\i:s, awA v-^>;x^«^^«te Mre. Willson 
"f the fore-it nmy hv .-iltnbuted in a tnca-^ure, tVie won t.\\e adm\t4i;\m\ Atwi VK-^^ia. >:S A\ -k^ \a»A 
•■^trengih of botly, ihv iJeiinu-ss of voice the her. TWi\ow VIeeA,™ a(\ a.rtitV vft ■(!«;, '^.^ 
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^^BVork "Tribune." nnmed her the "Jenny TJnd of 
^^Ftacred melody," a term that hiis dung to her ever 
^^* ^iicc. In 1882 she and her husband spent several 
months in Great Britain, in the gospel temperance 
work, under the leadership of Francis Munihy. 
She sang to great audiences in Liveipool, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Edinburgh. Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
» Dublin and other cities. The British press was 
enthusiastic in her praise. She has wrillen several 
hymns and sacred songs that, like her brother's, 
arc bdng sung around the world. Among tlie 
most popular ones are "Glad Tidings," "My 
Mother's Hands" and "Papa, Come this Way." 
She is the author of two volumes of gospel hymns 
andsones, one entitled "Great joy" ana the other 
"Sacred Gems." She has contributed words and 
music to most of the gospel song-hooks published 
within the past twelve years. She is in the prime 
of her p owers as a singer, composer and evangelist. 
WHiSON, Hta. Augueta C. ^vans, author, 
bom near Columbus, Ga., in 1836. Her maidtn 
name was Augusta C, Evans. In her childhociil 
her family removed to Texas, and afterwards to 
Motule, Ala., where, in 186S, she became the wire 
of L. M. Wilson, a prominent cititen of Alabama. 
She has since lived near Mobile, in a fine old 
country home. Her first novel, " Inez, a Tale of 
the Alamo," was brought out in New York. It was 
only moderately successful. In 1859 her second 
book, "Beulah," was published, and its success 
was instantaneous. It is still a popular book and 
has passed through many editions. When [he Civil 
War broke out, she was living near Columbus, Ga,, 
ind her devotion to the Confederacy kept hei 
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"Confederate Slates of America." and dedicated 
"To the Brave Soldiers of the Southern Army." It 
was printed in Charleston, 5. C, and puhlished by a 
bookseller in Richmond, Va. The book was seiied 
and detroyed by a Federal officer in Kentucky. It 
was brought out in the North and found a large sale. 
After the war she went to New York City and pub- 
lished her famous " St. Elmo," which had a very 
large sale. Her later works include "Vashti," 
"Infelice,"and "At the Mercy of Tiberius." She 
has large wealth through her marriage and her lite- 
rary earnings. During the past few years she has 
li ved i n retirement. 

WII,SON, Mrs. Augustas, reformer, was 
bom in Ensor Manor. Md. She is the daughter of 
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M.S. Elisor .^nd his Mill-, Mrs. IJi/.ahcth B. 
ihe comes of Enghsh stock, and her an- 
ere distinguished in history. Her great- 
grandfather was a descendant of King J.-tmes, and 
came to the colonies with Lord Baltimore. The 
It I he rece"ved by grant is still in the possession 
am ly Her male ancestors were soldiers, 
nd statesmen. Her mother was of Scotch 
Miss Enson served as her father's private 
n dunng the Civil War. She became the 

St December, 1863, of Augustus Wilson, 
which Slate they settled, after traveling 

ly n the United SLiles and British Amer- 

1 8 4 Mr. and Mrs. Wil.son removed to 
1 s Xans., where Mr. Wilson engaged in 

s He died in July, 1885, in that town. 
1 W Ison s only child, a son, died in 1869, 
they were living in New Madison, Ohio. She 
ng been identified with the woman suflrage 
mo em nt and in i8;o she was electc-d president 
of an assocation. In Ohio she was active in 
sent with a letler to lier New York publisher, by a temperance work, and while living in Kansas she 
biockade-runnei-, wh;'ch cirried j'l to Havana, Cuba, wrote much loT\emvM»tvcR\E«j.twA^. \'b. v«\>^^bk. 
triienceit was mailed to New York. It was printed was made aWemewAiet olvcve'tjax\ss&V«Ki.'?K«s«;». 
bit coarse bro»ii paper, copyrighted by the union. In i\A-j. iSa^, ^"t\e ■«»»»■ *'=^*=e**- "^ "***■ 
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national prohibition convention, held in Chicago, 
and she has attended man^' Slate and national con- 
vmtions of the woman suflragists. From childhood 
she has been achurch and missionary worker, hav- 
ing worked on the woman's board <m foreign mis- 
sions of the Melhodist Episcopal Church. In 187s 
she assisted in raising money to found the mission 
home in Constantinople, Turkey. In the West she 
became a member of the Congregational Church. 
In 1880 she was elected president of the congres- 
sional work of the Woman's Chrislian Temperance 
Union in Kansas. She aided in founding the Par- 
sons Memorial and Historical Library. In iS3i she 
memoriali/ed both houses of Congress to secure 
homes in Oklahoma for the " Exodustere." She 
has served in many public enterprises, such as the 
Rartholdi monumint fund, the relief association for 
drouth -smitten farmers in Kansas and the New 
Orleans expositions. She is a iiustee of the Stale 
Art As.sociation of Kansas, a member of the Stale 
Historical Society and of a score of other important 
organ i7.ations. She is a meml>er of the press com- 
mittee and the Kansas representative In the Colum- 
bian Exposition of i.Sg.v After her husband's 
death she managed her estate. She started the 
Witsonton "Journal " in iS-SS. and still edits it. 
She lives in tht town of her founding, W'ilsonton, 

WIIfSON, Hra. ;fane Delaplaine, author, 

bom in Hamilton. Ohio., in 18,10. She was edu- 
cated in the acndemy for young women in her 
native town. At an earlv age she became the wife 
of E. V. Wilson, then a lawyer. They removed to 
northeastern Missouri, where they settled in Edina. 
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aside and signed her work with her htisband's 
initials. Both her poems and stories have been 
widely copied. She has contributed to a ntimber 
of peri odicals. 

WII.SON, Mrs. Hattha Sleanor I/oftiu, 
missionary worker, bom in Clarke county, Ala.. 
i8th lanuary, 1834- She was educated in Uie Day- 
ton Masonic Institute, in that State. She became 





the wife, i4ih November. 1S50, of John Stalnback 
Wilson, M.D. During the Civil VVar she had a 
varied experience in the hospitals of Richmond, 
Va., with her husband, who wiis a surgeon. At 
that tin)e she wrote a little book, " Hospital Scenes 
and Incidents of the War," which was in the hands 
of the publishers. «'ith the iiroiision Ihnt the pro- 
ceeds should go to the sick and wounded. The 
manuscript wns l>urne<l in the fall of Columbia, 
S. C. A part i>f the urigiiial manuscript was de- 
posited in the corni'r-stoni: of the Confedi^rate 
1 loiiie. in Atlanta, < la. Slu- is the mother of tivi- 
sons and oncdnnghler, Slu- has been a member of 
the It.iiitist dell i>m illation from early childhood, 
having been tiapti/i-d in 1.S45. She has always been 
conileded with the Ijent-vok-iit institutions of the 
vicinity in which she lived. She accejrted as her 
life-wiirk the duties of rorrespondirig stcrrtan- of 
the (vnlral <x>mmill<i.' o( the Woman's Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union of (ieorgia. The centred committee 
wiis or;;aiiized by the home and foreign boards of 
the Southi'ni Baptist Ciuiwnlion. 19th November, 
187S, in AlIiLittii. wilh Mrs. Staiiibiick Wilson as 
president. Besides liHing the position of corn-- 
sponcling secretary, she is the (Georgia editor of the 
"Itapti>t B.isket." a missionary journal published 
JANK i>K[.,ii-i.AiNK wiLSO.v. in Louisville, Ky. .Shewas forsometimepresident 

of the .Si)Uthside Woman's Christian Temperance 
wrote much, which was never allowed tO see the Vjnion aviii o( IW Wuman's Christian Association 
"g/ii. In 1880 she beffan to publish short stoties ol M\'An\a, \«>t.\\ o\ •«Vi\t\\ s'txe i\iiAwv nT^nizing. 
and poems uiulcr the pt:n-nann: "Mrs. Lawrence " AtWieswmetmws^t^aM'^V.xtwp.^wwtXTiHitAAWj 
^'iL-r using that iiame for a short time, sbe laid it lo sevetW-j-ti ' ' - >-->- --^---^ -->-—- " - 
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entire time is given to works of benevolence. Her duties and the care of her only child, a son. Dur- 

husband died on and August, jSgi, Her two-fold ing that time she organized itie Woman's Foreign 

w ork go es on without interruption. Missionary SociL'ty of thi^ Methodist Episcopal 

WXl/SON, Mrs. 2ara A.., reformer and law- Church in Goodlaiid, and was irorresponding secre- 

yer, bom in Bumeltsville, Indiana. Sth October, tary of that district until, her health demanding 

1840. She was the fourth in a family of eight chil- change of climate, the family home was removed to 



dren. Her maiden naint v 




hich Lincoln, Neh., in 1870. Shegraauallyimprovedir 
the climate of Nebraska. She has been an efficient 
-. member of the Nebraska Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, delivering addresses and publishing 
1 State reports. She was three times elected corre- 
' sponding secretary of the Nebraska body, resigning 
because of ovtTwork. For four years she was a 
I member of the national coiivi-ntion. She has al- 
ways been active in the cause o( woman's advance- 
ment and has been a uitrm advocate of woman's 
political enfranchisement, wielding a read;r' pen in 
iLs favor. Since her admission lo the biir, in 1891. 
j she is making the legal status of women a specialty, 
I and she has in thai line written much for the press. 
At present she is the State superintendent ot fran- 
chise for the Wonian'f; Chnstian Temperance Union 
and district correspondingswrelaryofthe Wonian's 
Foreixn Missionary .Socieiv of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In the (Mi of 1841 she was a 
candidate on the prohibition ticket lor county at- 
torney. 

WING, Hrs. Amelia Kempehall, author 
and philnnlhropist, born in Kuchester, N. Y., list 
May, i«37. She is Hie okli-;t of a family of eight 
children. Her father, the sun of an English gentle- 
man and a reijresentative man, gave nis children 
the best educational advant^es of the time. Mrs. 
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form it had been Ai)iL'ric:iiiized from ihe Scotch Mac 
Huron. Her father was of southern birth and edu- 
cation, a native of the Carolinas. He was twice 
married, his second wife being Matilda C. Freeman, 
the mother of Mrs. Wilson, to whom he was mar- 
ried near Troy, Ohio, in 1832. Mrs. Wilson's early 
life was spent on a farm, but she had the advan- 
tages of a seminary eduialion in an institution 
founded and presided over by a half-brother, Isaac 
Mahurin. She liad always shown a fondness for 
books, and during lier student days mathematics 
was to her a fascinating study. At the age of 
seventeen she bBj;aii to leach. After one year in 
Fort Wayne College, ihi-n in thriving condition, 
she became assistiint in that school. The sud- 
den death of her father called her home lo the 
$u[^ort of a sorrowing mother, whom she as- 
sisted, during the ne.tt year, in the si-ltlemcnt.of 
a large estate. Then she resunied teaching and 
served with success in I.,;ifayelie ami other towns of 
Indiana. In the former city she look her lirst pub- 
lic stand in favor of the eiguality of sex. retuslne to 
accept a position as principal because the salary 
ollcr^ was ten dollars iicr month less than was 
paid to a man for the same work. She hnd already 
suffered from the disability custom had kild u]>on her 
sex. She had, in her earnest longing to dn good, a 

strong desire to enter the ministry, bill found Amelia kkmi- 

that, because of sex, she would not be admitted to 

Ihe Biblical In'Jtitute in Kvansviile, Ind. In 1867 purjioso was early shown, 
she became llie wife of Pc)ri Wilson, a merchant of durmp, fmauvv.d «i.i\.\Wtt, ■ 
Coodland, Ind. OH/>i>f (o lirofcen health, her ener- in toueh wWUvW "jjoAA, 
gies were for ten years conftnL-d mostly to home SChooWw ftrooVi^n, "A, 
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she became the wife of Fre<lerick H. Wing, and in father, mother, a brother and other near relatives. 
Newark. Ohio, bejjan her wedded lile. The stirring ThewRrsweptawayherettate.andthepareatalhome 
needs of the war were arousing the women into was left a ruin, carrying with it valuable papen; 
aaion, her capabilities were (|uii:k1y recoenized. proving her right to a large estate in England. In 
and she was made secretary and treasurer ofa local 
branch of the Sanitary Commission, in which posi- 
tion she did active service. On her return to 
Brooklyn she continued her connection with philan- 
thropic work, and was chairman of tlie executive 
cnmniittii: of the Maternity Hospitiil and recording 
secretarj- fc)r the 1 lome for Consumptives, in Jan- 
uary, 1886, she was elected president of the Brook- 
lyn Woman's Club, and by unanimous reelection 
reniainud in oilice five yi'ars. Her executive ability 
is shown by tlie cnlarKe<l scope of the work of the 
club committtrs, which is due to her personal in- 
terest. Her literary work, be^un after her two 
sons were grown, shows much merit, and the 
niolher-love is elleclively portrayed in her stories 
written for children. She has written on many sub- 
jects. A deep religious spirilurdity pervades her 
hymns an<l poetry, and when she speaks of the 
"Coming Woman." a favorite subject, she exalts 
her topic by the high standard of hiT ideal. 

WINEIiCR, Hre. Angelina Tlrginia, 
iounialist, born in Richmond, Va., ind June, 1841. 
Her father, John Walton, and hcT mother, Eliza- 
beth Tate Smith, were both of Knglish descent, 
her father, a dinct heir of 1 ,iidy Mary Hamilton, of 
Manche.>(ter, l^nsland. Her mother was the owner 
iif a valuable slave property, inherited from the 
Tates, of Virginia. At the time of Angelina's birth, 
her father was a merchant of Richmond, where he 
spent lifty years of his life, and reared and educated 
a family. She was educated in the Richmond 
I-'emale Institute. Hi:r early home life was of the 





ihniKstic onlcr. Wht-n Ihc uar-ilouil broke upon camel 
ilie South, nlii- dei-otcd hcrsilf to the care ol the SV>t x< 
■liUmUii and tlie living soldiers in thi- -sVert 
' ' .irs bIu- lost her 



June. 1S64. she became the wife of Lit 
Colonel Winkler, of the 4lh Texas regiment, who 
shared the fortunes anil misiWrtunes of Ho*id's 
famous Texas brigade. Mr. Winkler, at the open- 
ing of the war, was a promint-nl lawyer of Corsi- 
caiia, Texas. After the surrender of Appomattox, 
Mrs. Winkler, with hiT husband, wcntto Corsicaiia, 
where they c-stablishid a ni-w home, and a family 
grew uji around thim. Mr. Winklerwasabsentmost 
of tbe tmie, being a member of the State I.^slature 
and a factor in the politics of the Stale, until called 
to serve as jiidyi.' in the Court of Appeals, where, 
.after six viars of viiluable ser\ice to his Slate, 
he ilied. ' Mrs. Winkler. buri>re her husband's 
death, had contributed some popiiUir articles to the 
■'Southern Ilhistrat.-d News'" and •■M.agnolia." 
published in kiilimond, Va., and newspapers and 
magazines in Ti.-xas and other .Southern States. 
She tluu iiiideri.Kjk the publication of a literary 
mag,i/inL-, " Tixas rntirie flower," which she 
inana;;ed for liner' ycais. She was a member of 
the Texas I*ri.ss .Vssocialion. She w:is appointed 
honorary conunissioner for her State to the World's 
Kxhibitiun in New Orieans. and ut^anized a.ssoda- 
tioiis fur work in the «om an 's department of Texas. 
Hir cliii-f work has been the priTiarntion of a 
historical work, entitled " The Con fe<ierate Capital, 
and Hood's Tvxiis Brigade." She is now associ- 
ate editor and business m.inagi-r of the " Round 
Table." a monthly masa/ine published in Texas. 
WINSI,OW, Mrs. Caroline B., physician. 
Kent, Eng.. iQlh October, 1812. She 
the United States wilh her family in i8a6. 
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1856, She was the first woman graduated in that bravery. The family poetic taste was largely 
college and the fifth woman in the United States to derived from the Lyons ancestors. In her ewbth 
graduate in medicine. She practiced successfully year, Celeste's home in the valley of the Deerfield 
in Cincinnati until 1859, and then took a post- was changed for one in Keosauqua, Iowa, and 
graduate course in, and received a diploma from, 
the Homeopathic College in Cleveland, Ohio. She 
then went to Utica, N. Y., the home of her parents, 
where she remained over seven years. After the 
death of her parents she went to Washington, D. C, 
in April, 1864. There she served as a regular 
visitor in military hospitals, under the auspices of 
the New York agency. After the Civil War she 
went to Baltimore, Md., for eight months. She 
then returned to Washington, where she hiis since 
lived. In that city she has practiced homeopathy 
very successfully. In 187^ she opened tlie first 
homeopathic pharmacy in Washington, which 
flourished for some years. She became the wife of 
Austin C. Wins low on isih July, 1865. Their life 
has been a hajjpy one. Dr. VVinslow has succeeded 
in her profession in spite of several accidents and 
much sickness. Besides her work in medicine, she 
has done much in othtr fields. es[>ecially in the 
Moral Education Society of VVashington. of which 
she was president for fourteen years. She edited 
the "Alpha," the organ of that society, for thirteen 
years. She has always been a worn an -suffragist 
and an advocate of higher education for all. Slot- 
withstanding her advanced age, she is still active. 
WINSLOW, Mrs. Celeste M. A., author, 
bom In Charlemont, Mass., 22[id November, 1H37. 
Her mother, Mary Richards Hall, was known 
as ihe author of much poetry and prose, especially 
of popular temperance tales. Her great-grand- 
father, Richardson Miner, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, who lived to the age of ninety-four, was 
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later fur a pioneer home on a prairie. There she 
studied and wrote stories and rhymes. Her first 
printed story appeared in a southern journal, when 
she was twelve years old. Shortly afterwards the 
Hall family removed to Keokuk, where her edu- 
cation was completed in the Keokuk Female 
Seniinan-. There she became the wife of Charles 
H. Winslow, M. D , and her two sons were bom. 
Removing to Chicago, 111., in 18H4, Mrs. Winslow 
assisted ner son in the editorial work of his 
periodical "Hapiiy Hours," aflerwartLs "Winslow's 
Monthly." She has published both poetry and 
prose enough for volumes, but devotion to her 
family has Interfered with systematic work in 
literary fields. Her writings have appeared in 
the "Atlantic Monthly," "Scrihner's Alagazine," 
" l.ippincott's Magazine," "Independent,"' "Ad- 
vance,"' "Manhattan .Magazine," "Brooklyn Maga- 
zine" and "G<iod Company,'' and she has 
contribute<l to miinerous neHS|iapers in various 
parts of the fiiilecl SUtL«. She now lives in New 
York Cit>', where lii-r son, 1 lerbert Hall Winslow, 
is kno wn as u successful dramatic author. 

WINSLOW, UiBS Helen H., author, bom 
in Westfield, Vt., 1.1th April. 1S51. She is in the 
ninth generation of descent from Kenelm Winslow, 
a brother of Governor Wiaslow, of the Plymouth 
Colony Her great -grandmother Winslow was 
Ab^ail Adams. In her infancy her family removed 
to Greenfield, Mass., and afterwards to SL Albans, 
VL, where her father was a leader in musical 
circles. He w.-is a niusica! composer of note and a 
descended from Tliomas Miner, who moved to member of the first English opera company organ- 
Connecticut, in 1642, from Somerset county, Eng- ized in the Uniltd S\a\.>:s. ^\ts. \Sm%V»« -«as, ^ 
land. The family mane orfffinated Hi'lh Sir Henry scholar, aVmgu\a\anA apoe\. \\i;\w\'«as*;A»K«KA- 
knighted by -■ -' '■ ' — " - -< — > i .•._-._^_a...-.,\.,v^^™,TvA 
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couise. She b^:an early to write. She pub- His oldest daughter became the wife of a son of 
lished her "Aunt Philury Papers '" first, and next Elbridee Gerr>-, one of the signers of the Declara- 
her story, "Jack," botli of^ which were well received, tion oi Independence, and also a vice-president of 
After her mother's death and her father's re-mar- the United States. Another daughter was the 
mother of Orvil Hitchcock Piatt, one of the present 
United States Senators from Connecticut. Roswell 




Hitchcock, the geologist, were of the same ances- 
tors. Mrs. Wintermuie's father was a descendant 
of the Symmeses, of Holland, who at an early 
period settled upon the Island of Barbadoes, and 
acquired title to a large portion of it. She wrote 
verses at the age of ten. At tlie age of sixteen she 
wrote a poem entitled "The Sung of Delaware," 
which she brought before the public by reading it 
on her graduation from the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio. That poem was soon fol- 
lowed by others, which were received with favor by 
the public. She became the wife, at the age of 
nineteen, of Dr. Alfred VViiilermule, of Newark. 
Ohio, and for a number of years thereafter she dia 
not offer any poetry to the public. Jn 1888 she 
began the revision and publication of her writings. 
In 1890 she brought out in a volume a prose story 
in the interest of temperance, closing the volume 
with about one-hundred pages of her poetry, revised 
and corrected. Since the publication of that vol- 
ume, she has published in the newspapers much 
miscellaneous verse. She resides in Newark, 
Ohio. 

WINTON, Mrs. Jenevehali Maria, poet and 
author, horn in Orn.ille, N. Y., nth May. 1837. 
Her maiden name was Pray, and she belongs to a 
family with many branches throughout the Union. 
Three brothets <rt her father's ancestry came over 



riage, she went to Boston, Mass., where she has 
since lived in the Roxbury District with her three 
sisters. Her first serial story, "The Shawsheen 
Mills," was published in the " Yankee Blade." In 
1886 she published "A Bohemian Chapter" a,s a 
serial in the Boston "Be,-icon," a story telling of 
the struggles of a woman artist in Boston. In 
poetry she has written equally well. Many of her 
poems are devoted to nature, and they all show 
finished work in form. She has done nmch jour- 
nalistic work. She served first on the Boston 
"Transcript," and later she became one of the 
regular staff of the Boston "Advertiser," doing 
work at the same time for the Boston "Saturday 
Evening (iai'.ftte." Besides doing work on almost 
every Roston daily, "The Christian Union," "Chris- 
tian at Work," "Interior," "Drake's Magazine," 
" Demoresl's Magazine," the "Arena," "Journal 
of Education," "Wide Awake,"' "Youth's Com- 
panion," "Cottaee Hearth," and other periodicals 
were mediums through which she addri's.scd the 
public. Her work covers a wide ranp;. and all of 
It is well done. She has been treasurer of the New 
England Woman's Press Association since its 
foundation, and was one iif its six founders. She 
is vico-p resident of the Press League. 

WINT^RHCTC Urs. Hartha, poet, bom 

in Berkshire. Ohio, in iKii. Hir maiden name 

was Martha Vandermark. .She is ilt-scended from 

a patriotic soUlii-r ancestry. I ler grandfather, llen- 

Jamin Hitchcock, of Conni'Ctirut, entered the Rev- 

ei/ulioiiarv urmv al the ajje of si'venteen years and 

'iervcil to'thi: closv of ihc war. He was thi- father 

<•fS.imiu.-l Hitchcock, the philanthropist, and of l\\e 

lute JtcnJ.imm Hiuiicock. for manv yeat^ an auihoi 

mid thv editor of tlic New Haven " Palla(Sum.' 




troTO V'tMKii with I^ifayelte and joined the American 
iotC>;a. Onu 0^ 'iVcja ^A-nfc \vk, vneans and ships, 
a\TOl.\\er VKirMtitt an ^ftviw "vw ■Cat ':^s«ixwavVii soravj , 
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Her father, a native of Rhode Island, was educated coarse anny 
in Oxford University, Engialid, and became an Orphans' Hi 
eloouent preacher. Her mother, the daughter of She was the first president of the Woman's Chris- 
an English earl and otherwise related to some of tian Temperance Union, serving five yeare without 
England's most exemplary and noted nobility, was a salary. Beeinnitie without a dollar in the treas- 
very highly educated and wrote considerable prose uiy, she won the influence of the churches, and her 
and poetry, some of which was published in Dook efforts werecrowned with success. She established 
form, under a pen-name. Mr?. Winton early began the " Christian Woman " in Philadelphia, and was 
to write, and while attending Lima Seminary, Lima, its editor for eleven years. She now is associate 
N. v., wrote much poetry. Many of her poems were editor of "Home and Country," a magazine pub- 
printed and copied extensively, under some pen- lished in New York, edits a Relief Corps column in 
name or unsigned, in magazines and other period- the New York " Weekly Tribune," and is a fre- 
icals. In her younger years she wrote much and quent contributor to the " National Tribune " and 
earned considerable means. Being then in affluent other periodicals. As an author she has taken high 
circumstances, it was her custom to give what she rank. Her "Womenof the Reformation" is a 
earned to the poor and unfortunate. In al^er '_ ?ars. standard work, and her h\'mns are found in numer- 
when the wife of William H. Winton, and living in ous collections. In Relief Corps work she has been 
Indianapolis, Ind., and other cities of the West, Tier a leader, first serving as national chaplain, then as 

S reductions were identified and copied far and near, national president, and later as national counselor. 
[any of her original poems were set to music by She compiled the Red Book, made up of oflicial 
Thomas P. Weslendorf and others. For several 

{ears her residence has been in Rochester and 
Kingston, N. Y., wherf, up to the time of the death 
of her daughter, her manuscripts were civen to the 
press. Since that event, which nearly took the 
mother's life, but few productions have been sent 
out For nearly two years, to escape the rigors of 
a northern climate, she resided in southern New 
Jersey, among the rustic surroundings of her farm 
on Landis avenue, East Vineland. More recently 
she has resided in New Haven, Conn. She is a 
demoted member of the Methodist Episcopal 

WITTENMYER, Mta. Annie, reformer, 
Woman's Relief Corps and temperance worker, 
bom in Sandy Sprinp, Adams county, Ohio, a6th 
August, 1827. She is the daughterofJohnC. Turner, 
descended from an old English familv. Her pater- 
nal grandfather, James Turner, fought in the War 
of 1813. Her maternal grandfathers fought in the 
Colonial War between France and England and in 
the Revolutionary War. Her mother's ancestors 
belonged to an Irish family. She received a 
good education. In 1S47 she became the wife ol 
William Wittenmyer, a merchant, of Jacksonville, 
Ohio. In 1850 they removed to Keokuk, Iowa. 
Five children were bom to theiti, all but one of 
whom died in infancy. She now lives in Sanatogo, 
Pa., with her only surviving child. In Keokuk she 
engaged in church and charity work, and opened a 
free school at her own expense before public schools 
were started. When the w.ir broke out, she became 
Iowa's volunteer agent to distribute supplies to the 
army, and was the first sanitary agent for the State, 
being elected by the legislature. She received a 
pass from Secretary of War Stanton, which was 

endorsed by President Lincoln. Throughout the decisions, now the recognised cride of laws of the 
Civil War she was constantly in the field, minister- order. She is chairman of the board of directors 
ing to the sick and wounded in the hos[>ilal and of the National Relief Corps Home, Madison, 
battle-field. She was under fire at Pittsburgh Land- Ohio. After five months of earnest work she se- 
ing, and was under the guns in Vicksburg every cured the passage of a law by the Fifty-second 
day during the siege, when shot actd shell were fly- Congress to pension army nurses. The eslablish- 

" ' " ■ of death, ment of the Kentucky Soldiers' Home is largely 

, . , whs: "I due to her efTorts. As an orator she is intense and 

safe: He covers me with His feathers and hides persuasive. She has lectured to multitudes at hun- 
under His wings." She was personally ac- dreds of camp-fires on her personal experience ir 




quainted with the leading generals of the army, the war, which she tells with pathos and fire. She 

was a special friend of General Grant, and aecom- is still active, untiring and full of vigor, and is very 

panied nim and Mrs. Grant on the boat of observa- popular among the veterans wherever she goes. 

tion that went down the Mississippi to see six gun- WIXON, Hlsfi Susan Helen, author and 

boats and eight wooden steamers run the blockade educator, was bom in Dennisport, Cape Cod, 



It Vicksburg. While in the service, she introduced Mass. She is of Welsh descent. Her father was 

in Hospital cookery, known as the Special Captain Jar 
Diet Kitchens, which was made a part of the United ence and honesty. 



a reform in hospital cookery, known as the Special Captai 

""■ '"'chens, which iiasmadeapart of the United ence i 

rmy system, and which ."iaved the lives of \Vixoi., 

Is ofsoldieis, who were loo ill to recover on rightneas, M\ss VJvxon'wasUaTO.vcv^Mu:.^ 
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child, or a dreamy, studious and poetic nature, bian Exposition, in the itiventors' department. 
She was an apt scholar and, before she was thirteen She is an ardent supporter of all reformatoiy 
years old, she was teaching a district school. The measures, and it washersu^estion toGov. Kusself, 
committee hesitated about appointing her, on and her able representation of the need of women 
account of her extreme youth and diminutive size, as factory inspectors in Massachusetts, that caused 
" Indeed, I can teach," she said. " Give me a the appointment of two women to that position in 
chance, and see!" They did so, and her words 1891. She is a member of the executive council of 
proved true. She followed teaching with success the Woman's National Liberal Union, whose first 
for several years, and desired to make that pro- convention was held in Washington in February, 
fesslon her life-work. Early in life, after the loss 1890. She especially espouses the cause of women 
of four brothers at sea, all at one time, the family and children. In both politics and religion she 
removed from their country home lo Fall River, holds radical views, boldly denouncing all shams 
Ma.'iS., «^ere Miss Wixon now lives with her and hypocrisies, wherever they appear. In J.S92 
sister. In 1S73 she wns elected ameniber of the she made a tour of Europe, studying principally 
school board of that city, scri-ine three years. In the tariff question. Upon tier return her opinions, 
1890 she was again elected to tliat position, where published m Fall River, aroused much interest and 
she is now serving. For several years she has had discussion. 

the editorial charge of the children's department of WOLFE, Miss Catherine IfOrillard, phi- 
the New York "Trvitli Si-ekcr." She is a con- lanthropist, born in New York City, 2Kth ^larch. 
tributor to several magazines and newspapers, and iSiS. and died there 4ih April. 1887. She was the 
daughter of John D;ivid Wolfe, the New York 
J merchant, and the grand daughter of David Wolfe, 

who served in the Revolutionary War under Wash- 
ington. Her mother was Dorothea Ann Lorillard, 
a daughter of Peter Lorillard. Miss Wolfe inher- 
ited from her father and grandfather an invested 
fortune of fio.ooo.ooo, and from her father she 
inherited her philanthropic tendencies. She was 
carefully educated, and from early childhood she 
was interested in benevolent work. After coming 
into control of her fortune, she at first spent f 100.- 
000 a year in charity, and. as her income increased, 
she increased her expenditures to (250,000 a year. 
She supported the charities which her father had 
established, and carried out his design in giving a 
site for the Home for Incurables in Fordham, N.Y. 
She gave f 100, 000 to Union College, (30,000 to St. 
Luke's Hospital in New York City and (65.000 to 
St. Johnlana, Long IsUind. She aided in building 
the American Chapel in Rome, Italy, and gave a 
lai^e sum of money to the American Chapel in 
Paris, France. She founded an Italian mission 
costing (50,000, a newsboy's lodging-house, and a 
diocesan house costing (170,000. She built schools 
and churches in many southern and western towns, 
added to the funds of the Alexandria Seminar)', 
the American school in Athens, Greece, Griswold 
J . College, and gave large sums for indigent clergj- 

■ / a men and deserving poor through the Protestant 

\ ptPti/lii^ •(^t*<Xe-*<-6*' .^ Episcopal Chimrh. In ib.S4 she sent an expedition 

/ a ' ^'^ *° '^^'^ "'"'"■■ lie^ded by Dr. William H. Ward, 

\J ^ ^^ t^£n which resulted in important discoveries in archoi- 

Je^tC^&iH,- /^^. ^^P~'*T^^*<- . olo£>'- To Grace Church, in New York City she 

' — s^***!***'' ' ' gave a chantry, reredos and other buildings that 

SLSA.v [iKi.EN WIXON. cost (iso.ooo, and she left that church an endow- 

ment of (,150,000. Hi-r home was filled with 
at one time was a regular reporter on the staff of costlv paintings, which she willed to the .Metropol- 
the Boston " Sunday Record." She is an easy, itan Museum of Art, together with (200,000 for its 
graceful writer, both in prose and poetry. Her preservation and enlargement. Her benefactions 
poem, "When Womanhood Awakes," is con- during hvr hfe amounted to millions. 
sidered one of the m<ist inspiring among the poems WOOD, Hrs. Ftances Fisher, educator, 
written in the behalf of women. She is the well- lecturtr and scienlisl, hms born in iSlassachusetts 
known author of several books, "Apples of Gold" while her motiier was on a visit to that State. Her 

S Boston, 1876); " Sunday Observance " (1883); "All home was in Ohio. During her collegiate course in 
a a Lifetime" (Boston, t884): "TheStorj' Hour" Vassarshe was distinguished in mathematical and 
(New York, 18S5); "Summer Days at Onset" a.stronomical studies. She was a pupil and friend 
(Boston, 1887). I>esides tracts and pamphlets. She of Maria Mitchell. Some of her telescopic dis- 
isalecturer of ability on moral reform and edu- coveries were consi<lered of suftident inipHirtance 
cational tonics. She is interested in scientific for publication in scientific journals. Finding the 
matters and is president of the Humboldt Scientific demands of conventional dress detrimentil to health 
Society and president of the Woman's Educational and success, the younggirlapplied to the authorities 
and Indusinal Society, of Fall River. She is a for permission to wear in college her mountain 
member of the Woman's Relief Corps, and takes dress, consisting of a short kilted skirt and a com- 
an active interest in several other orgam7.ations. (otVaWe jacV-e^. \'«'siVE«;form at that time had not 
She was elected n member of the committee iin been inTOTpovAteA "\t\ UsViww^feV «Cci\'a, Wt the 
•wwian's industrial advancement World's Colum- dtpanute\ticosViimft,ViAaa%\\ici\>i««>^<3roa\eB«*^ 
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coun^ in llie inlrnduction, soon became popular, 
and has bei;n inHuentlal iit establLsIiing in ihc col- 
l^!e a more hygienic dress reRimf. Since tliat 
time, though she has not sought recognition among 



^P^' 



the agitators of dress- reform, slie has b<?en a slrong 
advucale of a rational dress for women. During 
h«r college life she held several important offices, 
and was graduated with high honors. Renouncing 
voluntarily the enjoyment of a brilliant social 
career, she began her educational work by prepar- 
ing the boys of Dr. White's Cleveland school for 
college entrance examinations in hicher mathe- 
■aalics Later she purchased a school for girls in 
jOcveland, and conducted it with financial and edu- 
niioRal success until her marriage with Dr. 
William B. Wood, of New York. Since then 
Iter ctducational activity has broadened and em- 
braced a wide area of interest. She is one of the 
founders of the Public Education Society In New 
York, which is devoted to investigating and reform- 
iag the public school system. Sne is also on the 
executive board of the University Extension Society. 
and one of the oi^anizers and incoiporators and a 
trustee of Barnard College. Simullaneousl^ with 
her educational work, Mrs, Wood began to write for 
the press and to speak on scientific sul^ects and on 
current topics, including evolution, at that lime an 
uafanuliar and unpopular theory. Political econ- 
omy, sdentilic chanty, the higher education of 
women and other kindred themes were her favorite 
topics until recently, when the sclentilic care of 
young children emjiloyed her attention. At present 
she is engaged in writing a book for mothers upon 
Uie prevention of disease in children. She is a 
cloee ^udent of current literature, and reads for 
her husband the medical periodicals and books 
as soon as issued. She has a gift of rapid scanning, 
swift memorizing and instantaneous cla.ssification, 
which enables her to cuich anil retain the salient 
epulis of a book in an afternoon's reading, and to 



dispose of a scientific periodical in the time occu- 
pied liy the ordinary woman in looking over her 
fashion journal. In iSSa Mrs. Wood's accustomed 
interests were interrupted by the birth of a son. 
Finding artjtical nourishment a necessity, wHthin 
three months she had mastered all the literature of 
infant's food and its digestion obtainable in the 
English and German languages. From that re- 
search she deduced the theory that the only proper 
arlilicial food for infants was sterilized milk in its 
most perfect form. Sterilized mik is a modern 

paratively 
devott 

ments in her home for nearly a year. navnie 
found that the only possible way to slerilixe milk 
was to have an estaolishment in the country, she 
oc^nized it on such a scale that its l^enefits extend 
to other mothers. Thus out of her own need was 
gradually developed the industry of the Kingu'ood 
Farms. Kingston, N. H.. the only establishment iif 
iLs kind in this country, where, from a herd ol 
bloodc'd Jersey cows, milk is so sterilized that it will 
keep fur years. The series of exhaustive experi- 
ments has been directly under Mrs. Wood's super- 
vision, the hnancial anairs of the successful bu.-ii- 
ness are still entirely controlled by her, and one of 
the principal inventions for the accomplishment of 
the seemingly impossible, which had baffled savants 
as well as dairy men, was made and patented by 
this scientific woman. She is a member of the 
Assodation for the Advancement of Women, 
of the Wednesday Afternoon and Women's Uni- 
versity Clubs and of tlie As.sociation of Collegiate 
Alumna. 
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his wife, Emily Everett Adams. She was educated young lawyer. Migrating with hltn to Caliromia, 
in the New London Literary and Scientific Institu- they settled in San Rafael. He became district 
tion, Colby Academy, and later was for some time attorney of Marin county, and was rapldljr rising 
pupil in a seminary in Boston. In 1849 she became in his profession when he died, leaving ner in ea.'^y 
circumslances, with an only son. Removing to 
Santa Barbara, Cal., which has since been her 
home, she subsequently was married to Dr. Ed- 
ward Nelson Wood, a young man of rare intellect 
and a brilliant writer, who appreciated her poetic 

fi■fts and encouraged her to write for the press, 
er first poem was published in a Santa Barbara 
journal in 1872. They established the Santa Bar- 
bara "Index" in the fall of 1872, but her hus- 
band's health w:is failing, and he died in 1874. 
His long illness and unfortunate investments had 
dissipated her little fortune, and Mrs. Wood found 
herself face to face with the necessity of making a 
living fur herself and Sun. Turning naturally to 
literature as the only congenial or possible means, 
she entered a newspaper office and made herself 
familiar with the practical deL-iils of the business. 
In 1883 she helped to establish the "Daily Inde- 
pendent" of Santa Barbara, which she has since 
edited with ability and success, writing poet^ for 
her own amusement and the pleasure crfT her 
readers as the inspiration came. Her first volume, 
"Sea Leaves," was published from her office in 
i8iJ7. The book received much attention from the 
press, and some of the poems were translated into 
French. Altliough never re<;tilariy placed upon 
the market, it has been a financial as well as a 
literary success. She has used the pen-name 
"Camilla K. Von K.," but lately she has been 
known by her full name, Mary C. F. Hall-Wood. 

WOODBBRRY, Miss Rosa Lonise, jonr- 
nalist and educator, bom in Barnwell county, S. C., 




Ihe wife of William Ik-iiry Wood, a lawyer, of 
Greensburg, Ky., and siiuii after with him removed 
to Sauk Rapids, ^klinn., which place is the perma- 
nent home of tlie family. Mr. Woiid. ii person of 
litt^rary taste's and ability as a writer and orator, 
filled m;iny public positions of trust, and was 
widely known until his death, in 1870. Mrs. Wood 
liecatne a cimvirt to the Ro.iian Catholic faith, to 
which she is ardently attaclu-d, and has written 
several novels muri: or U-ss advucaling the claims 
<^f that faith. Anions tlieni are " Heart of Myrhaa 
Lake" iNcwVurk, 1872;. " Hubert's Wife" (Bal- 
timore, 1S731. " Brown lluuse at Duftield " {1874), 
"Strayed from the Fold" (1S781, "Story of An- 
nette" (iS78l, "Three Times Three" I1S79) and 
" From Error to Truth " (Niw York. 1S90). She 
served as postmaster of Sauk Rapids for four years 
under the Cleveland admitiistraliun. She h.is been 
engagcci at dilTrreiit times in L'ditorial work and is 
at present, with hi-r «oii. rtniductiiig the Sauk 
Rapids "Free Press." She i« a writer of serial 
tales and shorter storie.s fur the "Catholic Times 
and Opiniun " and for the "Ciilholic Fireside," 
both published in Liverpool, England. She lias 
two sons, birth of them journalists, and a rnarried 
daughter, hviiig hi Minneapulis, .Minn. She he- 
lievjs in woninn doing with Iter niis;hl wliatei'er 
she is able to do well, but has had little or no 
fellowship with the niovt'inent fur woman's rigliLs 
and woman sulTrage. She iH-lievcs th.it woman 

-should lend every effort to the suppression of the ROSA louise wooihierrv. 

pri-xcnt ilivorrt: I;iws. 

WOOD, Mrs. Mary C. F., poel, editor an.l ulh March, 1.S69, She i* next to the oldest in a 
niilturr. w.-w /juni /ri ,Veif Vu'k Cilv. Murmaidtn (;imi\Y "^ *^»"e, attd coniei from a long line of 
wjwe Hvis Man- C^imilla Fc>srer, At an tarlv ;ise ar<\i:nt CatoUmans. "aW -ajeW. *-i fvw*. thirteen 
^'ic- lK-a,inc the wifL- of Bradlej Hiiil, a promising years ot \uit Yite w a stoaW xu-KT^ANffivao-x.'a.t::., 
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and there received her early educaticn. Her parents 
then removed to Augusta, Ga.. where she was 
graduated with first honor as valedictorian of her 
class. It was during her school-life in that cilv she 
began her literary work and became a contributor 
to various journals. At the same time she learned 
shorthand, and soon took a position on the staff of 
the Augusta "Chronicle." Shtresigned that posi- 
tion to take a collepiate course in Lucy Cobb Insti- 
tute, Athens, Ga., m which institute she has been 
teaching since her post-graduate year. She now 
has charge of the current literature class in that 
school. During vacations her home is in Savan- 
nah, Ga. She finds time to do a grent deal of lit- 
erary work, and gets through a la[^e amount of 
reading, both in books and newspapers. Her 
Storiijs, sketches, poems and critical reviews have 
appeared in various papers and magazines. She 
has given much of her time to the study of science, 
and IS a close ohserver of all scienlitic phenomena. 
From her earliest _years she has discussed Stite and 
political themes with her father. Reared in such an 
atmosphere, one can readily account for one of her 
chief characteristics, fervent patriotism and devo- 
tion to her native State and sunny southland. She 
eloquendy upholds all its customs, peculiarities and 
beliefs. Her eager interest anil patriotic devotion 
have made her keenly alive to all political, social and 
humanitarian movements, and have led her to give 
close attention to the study of political economy, 
especially in its bearing upon the industrial present 
and future of the Soum. She won a prize of fifty 
dollars for the best essay on the method of improv- 
ing small industries in the South, offered by the 
Augusta "Chronicle." She has an intense sym- 
pathy with girls who earn their own livinE, and she 
IS warmly interested in all that concerns their prog- 
ress and encouragement Having been a stenog- 
rapher herself, sne knows from experience the 
realities of a vocation. She is an officer in the 
WoRian's Press Club of Georgia, and the chairman 
of all confederated woman's clubs in the Stale. 

WOODBRIDOB, Mrs. VL&ry A. Brayton, 
temperance reformer, was bom in Nantucket, \I ass. 
She was a daughter of Captain Isiuic llriiyton and 
his wife, Love Mitchell Brayton. Her mother 
belonged to the family of Maria Mitchell, tiie 
astronomer. Mary A. Brayton received a fair edu- 
cational training, and in youth she excelled in 
mathematics. At the age of seventeen years, she 
became the wife of Frederick Wells Woi>Jbridge, 
a merchant, whom she met while living in Ravirima, 
Ohio. They settled in Cleveland, Ohio. Several 
children were bom to them, one of whom died 
early. She was too busy to do much literary 
work, but she was intiTested in everythirif; that 
tended to elevate society. She was the secretary 
of a literary chib in Cleveland, over which General 
James A. Garlield presided u|ii>ii his frequent 
visits to that city. She w.is partii.-ulariy interested in 
temperance u'»rk and. uhen the cnisade opened, 
she took a leadini; p;irt in that movement. She 
jomed the Woniaii's Christian Temperance Union, 
Uid filled many imtmrlant oflkcs in that orjiaiii- 
ZUion. She w;ls the first president of the local 
union of her own home, Ravenna, then for years 
pre^deritof her State, and In i!i7iJslie was chosen 
recording secretary of llie National Wmnnn's 
Christian Teniiierance Union, a position which she 
filled with ability. Upon the tesignalion of Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster, m the St. Louis National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union convention, in Oc- 
tober, 1884, Mrs. Woodbridge was unanimously 
chosen national .superintendent of the department 
of legislation and pi-titions. Hvr crov/nrnf; work 
was done in li<:r conduct of the constitutional 
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amendment campaign. She edited the " Amend- 
ment Herald," which gained a weekly circulatioa 

of one-hundred-thousand copies. Fr<)m 1878 she 
was annually reelected recording sccretari- of the 




national iinirm. She was ,'^t-crct: 
Woman's Christian Temperance i 
attended the world's convention 
(lied in Chicajjo, 111., 25th ( icU.ber. 1.S94. 

WOODRUFF, Mrs. Libble L-. journalist, 
bom in Madison county. Ill,, loth October, i860. 
Her maiden name was Piper. As a child she was 
ambitious, truthful and determined. She attended 
college in Valparaiso, Ind., and fitted herself for 
teachmg, which occupation she successfully fol- 
lowed for several years. She became the wife, aSth 
January, 1890, of S. C. WoodrulT, editor of the 
Stromsburgh, Neb., "News." At that time her 
husband was in need of assistance, and, though she 
was entirely unacquainted with newspaper work, 
she entered into the work immediately. She soon 
showed her powers. She is a facile, forcible writer. 
with broad views and tinn principles of riijht and 
justice, which her pen never fails to in.ike plain to 
the people. She is an unoompromisingadvotateof 
Republican principles and a warm adherent of that 
party, which owes much to her editorials in the 
districts where the Stromsburgli "News " and the 
Gresham "Review." of which she is associate 
editor, lind circulation. Her home is in Stroms- 
burgh. Neb. 

WOODS, Hrs. Kate Tannatt, author, ed- 
itor and [«.et, b..rn in Peekskill-on -the- Hudson, 
N. v., jgth December. 1S58. Her f.tther, James S. 
Tannatt, w.ia a desiendant of an old WeMi noble- 
man, who came to the United Slates for the pleas* 
ures of hunting. The father of Kate was t)om in 
Boston, Mass., but left that city when very youiig- 
and wiinl a\iTow.\. We nlAwtiMii'i X-nit-jjnw, ft.'^ ^i>i- 
itor ii\ New Wirk, aw\ Wv-rt •«.«. vftwiNe*. v^ ■^ 
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Woods. Both parents were intelligent and fond of her to the seaboard, as the climate of Minessota 
literary life ana books. The mother, Maiv Gil- was too bracing for her. While visiting in Nt;w 
more, came of literary stock, being a descendant of England, in the home of her husband's parents. 
Sir John Gilmore. the owner of Craigmiller the war broke out, and Mr. Woods raised a com- 
pany for the First Minnesota Regiment and was 
sworn into service as first lieutenant. When the 
regiment was ordered to the Iront, Mrs. Woods 
jomed him, taking her two babies with her, and 
ever after was the devoted nurse and friend of the 
soldiers. Her husband, who rose to high oflicial 
position, was seriously injured while on duty, but 
he lived on for nineteen years, sulTering constantly 
from his injuries. His death was sudden at last, 
and, worn out witli the care of the family and a 
succession of deatlis in her own and her husband's 
family, Mrs. Wood? took the advice of her phys- 
cian and friends and sailed for Europe. For six 
months she quietly enjoyed study and travel, and 
then relurned to America. During; her husband's 
semi-invalid years she followed him wherever he 
chose to locate, until necessity compelled her to 
care fur his parents and to educate her children, 
when she settled in the homestead in Salem, Mass., 
where she now hves. Her first production was 

Eublished when she was but ten years old, and she 
as since kept her pen in active service. She is 
one of the editors oi^ the '■L.adies' Home Journal," 
of Philadelphia, a regular contributor to the lead- 
ing magazines, and usually publishes one book 
each year. Her paintings in oil and water-color 
have received commendation. She is fond of 
music, is an excellent horsewoman, and is consid- 
ered high authority in culinary matters, besides 
excelling in embroidery. Her short stories and 
poems have never been collected, although the for- 
mer are numbered by hundreds,'and the latter are 



Castle, near Edinburgh. Scotland. In her child- 
hood Kate was very delicate, but an excellent 
scholar. A rheumatic affection of the hip kept her 
for some years from joining girls of her age in 
active sports, and her books were her delight. 
Her taste was fostered by her parents, although 
novels, save Sir Walter Pott's, were strictly for- 
bidden to her. Owing to poor health and an affec- 
tion of the eyes, which was the result of incessant 
reading and study, the ^oung and ambitious girl 
was compelled, after leaving her New York home, 
to continue her studies with private tutors. She 
had been a pupil in the Peekskill Seminary, where 
she made rapid progress. Upon the death of her 
father, his widow decided to move with her family 
to New England, where her sons could enjoy the 
advantage of public schools. For a time she made 
her home in New Hampshire with her eldest 
daughter, a half-sister of Kale, then the wife of a 

Siung physician. When the doctor removed to 
ancnester-by-lhe-Sea, the family went also. They 
remained but a short time, as Salem offered unus- 
ual advantages. Miss Tannatt was for a short 
time a teacher in the public schools, where nearly 
every pupil was as old as, or older than, herself. 
Her work was so well performed that a higher 
position was olTered to her as a teacher. She 
declined the position to spend a year in New York 
devoting herself to study and music. At the end 
of the year she became the wife of George H. 
iVoods, a graduate of Brown University and the 
Harvard Law School. Mr. Woods was already 

settled in Minneapolis. Minn., where he took his copied tai and wide. Among her books ai 
young bride. Her firel child was bora in Minneap- [oWowms suveviAes-. "'S\», \jM\« Rebeb," 
o/i"s, and there she wrote some of her best poems DicV;," " Ouv at\4 KtaaQX.," " Ki\ k^oMA a. ' 
and stories. Alier a time the physicians ordered \i\^-Cha\T," •' ^mcw?.Qrv\-a'cviM\6.?«a," ' 
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and his Friends," "Twice Two'" and several and commenced to take lessons. Finding that she 
others now out of print. Among her so-called was bting instructed falMily, lihe gave up ht;r tuition 
oovels, which are in reality true pictures ol Life, are and proceeded to find the true art for lierself. She 
"That Dreadful Boy," "The Minister's Secret," had also kept up her writing. Her poems, "The 
"Hidden for Years," "Hester Hepworth," "A Old, Old Stairs" and " Dumb Voices," rank her 
Fair Maid of Marblehead," "Barbara's Ward," among the best writers of our day. She became a 
and "A Little New England Maid." Two beauti- contributor to some of the leadinc magazines of the 
fully illustrated potms from her pen are called country. She died in Ft, Wayne, Iiid,, 28th 
"The Wooing of Grandmother Grey" and "Grand- November. 1890, of heart-failure, following an 
father Grey." Siie is one of the officers of the attack of indiieriza. 

Federation of Clubs, a member of the New Eng- WOODWARD, Mrs. Caroline M. Clark, 
land Woman's Club, vice-president of the Woman's temperance worker, born In Mignon, near Mil- 
National Press Associali.in, an active member of waukee, Wis., November i7tli, 1840. Her father, 
many charitable organizations and lilerary societies, JoTialhan M. Clark, was a Vennonter of English 
including the Unity Art Club of Boston and the descent, who, bom in i8ia, of Revolutionary 
Winterareen Club. She is a member of the parentage, inherited an intense American patriot- 
Author s Society of London, Eng., and is presi- ism. Her mother, MaryTurch Clark, of German 
dent of the Thought and Work Ciub of Salem, and French ancestry, was bom and bred on the 
Much of her early work was done under the pen- banks of .he Hudson river. Both were persons 
name "Kate Tme." Until her sons were old of more than ordinary education and, though 
enough not to miss her care, she declined to leave burdened with the cares of a family of one son and 
her home for public work. Now she is in demand seven daughters, were life-long students. Caroline 
1 speaker and lecturer. She frequently gives was the oldest daughter. She attended the district 
'■ p from her own works for charitable pur- school in a loe house till seventeen years of age. 
pusi^s, while her lectures on historical subjects are To that was added one year of study m German in 
very popular. a private school. At the age of eight years she 

WOODWARD, Mrs. Caroline Marshall, was considered quiie a prodigy in her studies. At 
author and artist, Ixini in New Markt-I, N, H,. islh the age of suvenlt-en she began to teach. After 
October, 1838. Her (alher. Capt, John Marshall, two years of study in the Milwaukee high school 
was a native of Concord, Mass. ^Irs. Woodward under John G. McKidley, famed as a teacher and 
early showed a strong individuality. At the age of organizer of educational work, she taught in the 
eight years she commenced a Oiary, which she pul>lic schools of that city. She became the wife 
never neglected, often writing in rhyme. On 35th of William W, Woodward in 1B61. For eighteen 
December, 1848, she became the wife of William years they made their home on a farm near Mil- 
W. Woodward, in Concord, N. H. In 1852 they waukee, a favorite resort for a large number of 
removed to VVooster, Ohio. There they tiuried cultivated friends and acquaintances. In 1879 they 
removed to Seward, Neb., where they still reside, 

P., Since 1875 she has been engaged in public affairs, 
'f serving as secretary of the Woman's Foreign 
I' ■■£ Missionary Society and as president of the ^lll■ 

1, -K waukee district association. She has been identi- 

C- fied with the same work in Nebraska. In 1882 she 
entered the field of lemperaiice as a newspaper 
writer, and she has shown herself a consistent and 
useful worker in that cause and in all the reforma- 
tions of the times. In 1SS4 she was elected 
treasurer of the Nebraska Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, and in 1887 vice-president-at- 
large of the State, which office she still holds. In 
1887 she was apjminted organizer for the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and was 
I twice reappointed. In the Atlanta convention 
she was elected associate superintendent of the 
department of work among railroad employ^. 
She has been a mtmber of each national conven- 
tion of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
since and including the memorable St. l^uis con- 
vention of 1884. S^e was a delegate to the National 
' Prohibiton Partv Convention of 1888, held in 
Indianapolis. She was nominated by that party 
for rugent of the State University in 1891, and led 
the State ticket by a handsome vote. Mrs. Wood- 
ward is one of the clearest, most logical and 
forcible speakers in the West. 

WOODY. Mrs. Mary WlUiams Chawner, 

philanthropist and educator, boni in Alalia, Ind., 

2znd December, 1S46. She is of English blood. 

Her grandfather, John S, Chawner, was an English 

lawyer, who came to America early in this century, 

and married and settled in eastern North Carolina. < 

CAKOLINE MAkSHALL WOODWARD. The Other ancestors, for several generations, lived 

in that section. Among them were the Albertsons, 

their son, aged four years. They then removed to Parkera and Coxes. BolhfamilieswereFriendsfar 

Ft Wayne, /nd., where she commenced the Study generations. Watt's ^ateiAa v;^^ nw-j x^ve-o^^, 

of French and Ccrmnn. Having mastered those and gave tottie'H cmA^en ft« SG^iMi^ ■cwn*.-»^ft. 
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half-centmy ago. She was educated in the prepara- WOOJ^IfQT, Urs. Celia Parker, novelist, 
tor]- schools, supplemented by training in the born in Toledo, Ohio, 14th June, 1B4S. Her 
Friends' Academy and in Earlham College, to maiden name was Celia Parker. Shortly after her 
which was added a year of study in Michigan Uni- birth her parents left Toledo and made their home 
versity. In all those institutions coeducation was 
the nile, and the principles of equality therein in- 
bibed gave shape to the si;[itinicnts of the earnest 

pupils. She entered, as teacher, the Bloomingdale . 

Acadumy, where her brother, John Cliawncr, A.M., ' 

was principal. In the spring of 1S68 she became I 

the wife of John W. Woody, A.M., LL.B., of Ala- 1 

mance county, N. C. Together they entered Whit- < 

tier College, Salem, Iowa, as teachers. Mrs. Woody 
threw ihe utmost vigor into her teaching. At the 
end of five years Prof. Woody was elected president 
of Penn Colk'ge, an instiliition of the Friends, in 
OskaliKisa, Iowa, and Mrs. Woody entered that 
institution as teacher. In 1881 they returned to 
North Carolin.-i to labor in Guilford College. 
There her poor health and the care of her little 
family prevented her from teaching, but wiih her 
home tlulies she found time for religious work, for 
which perfect libeity was afforded m the Friends 
Church, while her husband still filled his favorite 
position as professor of historv and political science 
m Guilford College. When the Woman's Christian 
Temi>erance Union w:is organized in North 
Carolina, slie entered its ranks, and in the 
second Stale convention, held in Asheville, in Oc- 
tober. 1884, she was chosen president, a position to 
which she has bei'H elected every year since that 
date. At the time of her election to the presidency, 
the church al homi: was completing its proceedings 
in setting her apart for tlie ministry of the Word. 
The requiremenbi in thai double position were not 
easily met. Inthe Woman's Christian Temperance 




in Coldwater, Mich. With the exceptbn of a few 
months in the Lake Erie Seminary in Painesville, 
Ohio, Miss Parker's education was received in her 
own town. Slie was graduated from the Coldwater 
Seminar}- in 1866. In iS&'j she iKCime the wife of 
Dr. J. H. WooUey. In 1S76 Dr. and Mrs. WooUey 
removed to Chicago, 111., where they now reside. 
Until 1SS5 Mrs. Woolley's literary work was limited 
to occasional contributions to Unitarian papers, 
btith eastern and western. Thesi: contributions 
were mainly devoted to social and literary subjects, 
and she earned the reputation of a thoughtful and 
philosophic writer. For eight years she was the 
Chic.iKO correspondent of the "Christian Register" 
of Boston, Miiss. Occasionally she published 

fpot-ms of marktti merit. Her first story was pub- 
islted in 1884 in " l.ippincott's Magazhie." and a 
few otli<-rs have followed in the s.-ime piTiodical. 
When she pUmnc-d a more ambitious volume, il 
was only iialiiral that she should touch upon 
theoloCT and othi.-r iinestioiw of current interest, as 
she liad seen much of the theological unrest of the 
day. Her father, while still young, broke away 
from "orthodox " aB.soci,itions, yoing lirst with tliv 
Swedenbor(;ians and later with more radical 
thinkers. Her mother, bred in tile i;pisci>i>al 
Cliurch, wiihiirew fn>m tliat organization and 
aided hcrhnsliand in forminj; a "lilwral " si>ciety. 
Naturally, the daughter was interested in all those 
changes, and her book, "l.iivc and Theology" 
MAKY ii7(,M.i.w.s riniv.sKK WM..UV. (Boston, 1SS7I. took on .1 decidedly religious or 

theiAiviWivV tbaviuter. That work in one year 
ynkm Hork xhi- clm'Tfiiily si-i-ks .ind pniitnts to passu ".X TOVo "W* W\\\ vCWaia, iftwsv *e title was 
tier Mlawitrs 1vb.1t cviii l«; most readilv tinderlakei\. cAwmxed \i^ " 9.-.u;\w:\ Kt«iSK<.vc\t-" ^ow* 'Sowft, -^ 
r--*/ addrcafes before bi-r Stalf cunveiHi. 'iis hus W™ sVW nviw-i wiiiXN tvicwXavA. \\a ■5iP5r.vm& 
'- Vh>o\^, '• fvGXtW.Tivi'aAVv;*' v\yiAcm, v^anjX.wVw-ivA. 
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another remarkable success. Her third volume, 
" Roger Hunt " (Boston, 1893), is pronounced her 
best Doolc. Mrs. Woolley's litemry connections 
are numerous. For two years she served as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Woman's Club, an organiza- 
tion of nearly live-hundred members, devoted to 
literary culture and philanthropic work. She is 
a member of the Fortnif;htly, a smaller, but older, 
social and literary organization of women. For a 
year she was president of the Woman's Western 
Unitarian Conference, aiid she is especially inter- 
ested in that line of work, having served an assist- 
ant editor of " Unity," the western Unitarian paper, 
whose editor is Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Much of 
her work has been done on the platform, lecturing 
before women's clubs and similar organisations. 

WOOIfSBT, Hies Sarab Channcey, poet, 
known to the world by her pen-name "Susan 
Coolidge," born in Cleveland. Ohio, in 1845. She 
is descended from noted New England families, the 
Woolscys and Dwiehts, of Connecticut. Her 
father was the brother of President Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey. of Yale. She received a careful 
education, but her literary work did not begin till 
1871. She has contributed many excellent poems 
and prose sketches to the newspapers and maga- 
zines, and her productions are widely quoted. She 
has published two volumes of verse: " Verses," in 
1880, and -A Few More Verses," in 18S9. She 
has contributed to various periodicals Some of 
her best known poems are "Influence," "When?" 
"Commissioned." "Benedicam Domino," "The 
Cradle Tomb," "Before the Sun," and "Laborare 
EstOrare." Her "Katy- Did "series is best known 
o( her juvenile books. She has also published " A 
Short History of Philadelphia." a translation of 
Th^phile Gautier's "My Household of Pets," and 
edited the life and letters of Mrs. Delany and 
Madame IJ'Arblay m an abridged form. Her home 
is in Newport. R. i. 

WOOLSON, Ut8. Abba liaise Goold, 
author, born in Windham. Me., 30th April, 1838. 
She is the daughter of William Goold, .the well- 
known author of "Portland in the Past" (18S6), 
and of several papers in the " Collections " of the 
Maine Historical Society, of which he was for many 
years corresponding secretary. Miss Goold was 
reared and educated m E'ortiand, Me., where she 
was graduated in the high school for girls in 1S56. 
In that year she became the wife of Prof. Moses 
Woolson, the principal of that school. They lived 
in Portland until 1S62, and there Mrs. Woolson 
began to publish poems. Her lirst sonnet was 
published in i856inthe New York " Home Journal," 
and she contributed to that journal occasionally. 
In [859 she liegan ttie publication of an anonytnous 
series of poems m the Portland "Transcript," 
which attracted much attention. She contributed 
for four years to that journal and to the Boston 
"TranscripL" She served for a short time as pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres m the Mt. Auburn girls' 
school, and afterwards went with her husband 
to Concord. In 1868 they removed to Boston, 
where her husband was professor in a high school, 
and where she now lives. She contributed a notable 
essay, entitled " The Present Aspect of the Byron 



publbh her work in volumes. She has given courses 
of lectures on "English Literature in Connection 
with English History," "The Influence of Foreign 
Nations Upon English Literature" and "The His- 
toric Cities of Spain." She is a member of several 
literary and benevolent societies, and has served as 
president of the Castilian Club, of Boston. In 1871 
she went to Utah, and there interviewed Brigham 



Itshea works include "Women in American'So- 
ciety" (187*), '■ Browsing Among Books" (i88t) 
and "George Eliot and Her Heroines" (1886). 
She edited "Dress Reform," a series of lectures 
by women physicians of Boston on " Dress as It 
Affects tne Health of Women " ''874). She aids 
liberally the charities of her city. 

WOOIfSON, Hiss Constance Fenlmore, 
author, bom in Claremont, N. H.,in 1848. She was 
the daughter of Charles Jarvis Woolson and Han- 
nah Cooper Pomeroy Woolson. Her mother was 
a niece of James Fenimore Cooper, and a woman of 
literary talents of a high order. While Constance 
was a child, tlie family removed to Cleveland, 
Ohio. She was educated in a young ladies' semi- 
nary in Cleveland, and afterward studied in 
Madame Chegarj''s French school in New York 
City. Her father died in 1869. She soon after- 
ward began to use her literary talents. In 1873 




she removed with ber mother to Florida, where 
they remained until 1879. In that^ar her mother 
died, and Miss Woolson went to Lurope. During 
her later years she lived in Italy, but also visited 
Egypt and Greece. Her first books were two 
collections of short stories, cilled, respectively, 
"Castle Nowhere" and "Rodman the Keeper." 
Her first novel, "Anne." appeared as a senal in 
" Harper's Magazine" in 1881. Other novels 
were "For the .Major" (1883); "East Angels" 
I 1886) ; "Jupiter Lights" ( 1889). For smneyears 
she sjient a part of her time in England. Some of 
her widely known single poems are "MeToo!" 
"Tom," and" Kentucky Belle," which have been 
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bent. Her parents gave her good educational Finding the need of occupation and amusement ii 
advantages, but her father's death threu' her upon a little country village, Mrs. Worley turned her 
attention to dairy fanning. She owns a large herd 
. of Holstein and Jersey cattle and makes a high 

I grade ol butter. She has been secretary of the 

Indiana State Dairy Association since its oi^aniza- 
lior, and is a writer on subjects connected with 
dairying in all its branches. She is a member of 
the World's Fair Congress Auxiliary in the labor 
department, vice-president of the Indiana Farmers' 
Reading Circle, and a member of the advisory 
board of the National Farmers' Reading Circle. 
She is interested in all that perlaitra to bettering the 
condition of the farmer's life socially and hnan- 
daily. She is a woman of energy and finds time 
to entertain in her home many of the gifted and 
cultured people of the day. She is a member of 
the executive committee of the World's Fair 
Managers fur Indiana. 

WORHBI'B'?, Hiss Katherine Preacott, 
translator, bom in Ipswich, England, 14th January, 
1830. She is the second daughter of Admiral 
Wormeley, active during the war in connection 
with the Sanitary Commission. She servt-d under 
McOlmsted on the James river and the Pamunky, 
and was afterwards made lady superintendent ot 
the hospital for convalescent soldiers in Portsmouth 
Grove, R. I. She published many of her letters in 
a book called "Hospital Transports," and in 
another volume on the work of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. These works have been recently repub- 
Ibhed under another name. Miss Wormelev 
re^des principally in New-port, R. I., where she 
engages actively m all matters touching sanitary 



her own resources at ;in early agu. She entered 
Cooper Institute in New York City and was soon 
admitted to its most advanced classe'^, and to Ihiise 
of the Art Students' League. Her struggles as an 
art student and as a stranger in the city, dependent 
upon hi/r own ext-rtiuiis, were successful means uf 
vigorous development of character. Slie continued 
her studios for several j-ears, until overwork and 
intense study impaired her health. Slie was subse- 
quently invited to become a member of the faculty 
of Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College. Shu 
accepted tlie position as one of the instructors in 
art, and has filled it for several years She partici- 
pated in the tnmsformatiun of the seminary into a 
college, and was instrumental in raising the stand- 
ard of the art departn^ent and establishing a 
systematic course of study. She has made a 
specialty of landscape painting. Mer pictures have 
been dLspluyed in the cxhihiticins in New ^'u.'k and 
other large cities. Her literary inclinations have 
found expression in stray poeiiLS and prffse articles 
in newsp^ipers and mag.v.ines. She is deeply inter- 
ested in all the (juesliuns i.f the day. artistic, social. 
eilitical and religious, ] ler home is non- in Simtli 
adley, Mass. 

WORI^BV, Mrs. I^aura Davis, dairy fanner, 
was bom in Niushville. Ti'iin. She is a descendant 
of Frederick Davis, one of the original settlers of 
Nashville. She was graduated at the age of sixteen 
from at Cecilia's Convent, in NiLshville, where she 

/aid the foundation of :t lil)eral education and l.mika t)A\'is wdrlicv. 

devoted much limn to till.- study of music, 

painting nnd the Frvnch J.irigii.ige. After leaving imptov^metW. ■S^nnVs 'W?.a.Wfat.ion. the employ- 
f"'f>o/ alis conlinmd her studies with private meirt ot wiomwv.WsVi'n-Vv.ift W v>^\s'TO\v(saaR"n^ 
^t^A'*^- _,^''<^' 'rnve/t-d much in the Uiiiir-d States dutu-s.vt\A\nv->oV.Kvv?,-^\\i>fe 'S^t\=,\\*WTO*^ 
""" C^nadn. She faecamc tli« wik uf l-'rank V- -jt ft^^i-nc t>t a ft^iSX-aft ■pvk\iVs\\mt trnv. mAV« 
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work is praised as an almost unrivaled translation, she is again employing her ready pen in writing 

Shi- h;u; also translated works hv George Sand. articles of a lighler and more imaginative ehar- 

WORTHBN, Hrs. Augusta Harvey, edu- acter. Her home is in Lynn, Mass., to which city 

Ciitor and autiior. Iwrii in Siillon, N, H,, 17th Sep* she removed from Danvers, Mass., with her hus- 

tember, 1(^23. She is the daughter of Col, John and band, in 185S. 

WRAY, Mrs. Hory A., actor, bom in 1805 
and died in Newtown, N. Y., 5th October, 189a, 
Her maiden name wa.<i Retan. She became Uie 
wife of Mr. Wray in i8j6, and soon afterward she 
went on the st^ige, making her d^but as a dancer in 
.He Chatham Street Theater, in New York City, 
:jhe made rapid progress in the dramatic art, and 
appcircd as Lady Macbeth with Edwin Forrest in 
the Walnut Street Theater, Philadelphia, Pa. She 
then played for six yeare in (he Old Bowery Th^ 
ater. in New York City, where she supporled Junius 
Brutus Bootli, the father of Edwin Booth. She 
travelled through the South with a company in which 
Joseph Jefferson and John Ellsler appeared in 
Charlt^Ion, S, C. In i&iSshe wasa memberof the 
Seguin Opera Company. In 1864 she retired from 
the stage. Her family consisted of four children. 
One of her sons was known on the minstrel stage 
as "Billy Wray." He lost his life in the burning 
of the "Evening Star," on the way from New York 
to New Orleans, in 1S66. Her other son, Edward, 
died in tJie same year in Illinois. Two daughters 
and a number of grandchildren survive her. Mrs. 
Wray was for over thirty -five years a member of the 
American Dramatic Fund, She was a woman of 
• I 'iwpkuous talents and high character, and was, at 
:;i-- time of her death, the oldest representative of 

WRIGHT, Hiss Hannah Amelia, phy- 
siri:iii, horn in New York City, iSth AukubI, 1836. 
She is a daughter of Charles Cushing aiid Lavinia 
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Sally Greeley Harvey, Col. John Harvey was a 
younger brother of Jonathan and Matthew Harvey, 
who Both became members of Congress, Matthew 
was, in 1831, governor of New Hampshire, When 
Augusta was eight years of age, she went to live 
with the lasl-named uncle, in Hopkinton, N, H., 
and remaitned six years, during which time she 
«qoyed the advantage of tuition in Hopkinton 
Acsoemy. At the age of sixteen she commenced 
to teach in district schools, which occupation she 
followed for two years. Weary of idleness during 
the long vacations, she found employment in a 
Lowell cotton factory. There she remained three 
years, doing each day's work of fourti-en hours in 
the factory and pursumg her studies in the evenings 
in a select school. The first article she ofl'ered lo' 
print WBS written during that time, and was primed 
in the Lowell " Offering." a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to the productions of the mill operatives. 
After three years she resumed teaching, and was at 
one time pupil -assistant in the Andover. N. H., 
academy, paying for her own tuition by Instructing 
some of the younger classus. On 1 5th September, 
1855, "''^ became the wife of Charles F. Worthen, 
of Candia, N. H.. who died on 15th January. 1881. 
After marriage to Mr. Worthen. she set herself to 
work to carry her share of their mutual burdens, 
but, aJler a time, comfort and competence being 
she engaged in study and composition, 
! prose sketches and poems. The great HANNAH AMKt.r/v wrighi. 

erlife has been the preparation ofahistory 

of her native town, extending to over eleven-hun- D. Wright, Her father was a native of Maine, 
diwi pages. It was published tn 1891. It is the Her mothct was\iOTOTOC\va,'t\«.lKit\,%.C .■a^i-^uE. 
Jbst New Hampshire town history prepared by a in direct Vmea\ 4»:steWi Itowv WfiKCWv&^«MCv«&'A. 
This heavy «orfc being accomplished, thatdlv- ^''^^ ^"^S^*^^^" ^^-'^^'C"^^'^'''^™""*'^ 
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an artist of merit The daughter received her thirty and filly thousand. Since the oi^nization 
education at home. Until ht:r thirteenth year she of the National Temperance Society, she has 
lived in Louisiana, but returned to New York in been one of its most earnest workers and most 
1849, where she has since resided. While still popular authors. She has two children, both 
a young girl. Miss Wright decided upon an inde- 
pendent career. Her first effort was in writing j.. . , _ . 

fiction. Her storie.s were puUished, but, dissatis- 1 

tied with her work in that line, she turned her j 
attention to the study of music. In 1S60 she 
obtained a position as teacher of music in the 
Institution for the Blind in New York. After 
g eleven years in teaching in that school, 
ring tt) go abroad to pursue the study 
01 music, wnen she became interested in the care 
of the insane. She ilctermined to study medicine, 
with the hope that she might render service to that 
unfortunate class. In 1H71 she entered the New 
York Medical College for Womi-n, and in 1874 she 
received the diploma of that institution. Shortly 
after her graduation, and again some years later, 
backed by icitluential friends, Dr. Wnght sought 
admksion to one of the State asylums for the 
insane as as.sistant physician, but great was her 
disappointment to lind, after preparing herself 
especially for that branch of work, that women 
were not considered eligible for the position of 
physician in those institutions, sex being the only 
ground upon which she was rejected. The better 
to care for her own patients. Dr. Wright was in 

1878 made an examiner in lunacy, being the first ^ _ 

woman so appointed. As a physician she has 
been successfnl, having established a large and 
remunerative practice. Realizing the necessity for 
women physicians in the field of gyniecoliigy, she 
has for tne past five or six years devoted herself to 
that branch of the practice of medicine as a spe- 
cialist. Ill 1.S78 she was made a trustee of the j 
medical college from which she was graduated. ■ _ . j 
While serving as secretary of the board of trustees, jixia minair wright. 
she used her influence to establish women in the 

chairs of that college, and it was mainly ttirough married. Her son is a distinguished youn^ business 
her determination and perseverance that women man; her daughter, Mrs. J. Wright Whitconib. a 
succeeded men as professors in that institution, member of the Kansas bar, is a promising young 
Dr. Wright was one of the organizers of the author. 

Society for Promoting the Welfare of the Insane, "WRIGHT, Mrs. IfSnra M., physician, l>om 
chartered in 1881. Sne served for manv years as in Royal Oak, Oakland county, Mich., 15th April. 
president of that society. She was also instni- 1840. She is a descendant of Pilgrim stock, 
mental in organizing the alumni a.ssociation of her through both the parents of her mother. Her 
alma mater, serving for several years as its secre- father, Joseph R. VVells. is of Welsh origin. She 
tary and afterward as its presiding officer. She is a inherited pluck and thrift and early developed an 
member of the Medico-Legal Society, the Woman's insatiable thirst for knowledge, while an unselfish 
Legal Education Society, the Slate and County labor for others became apparent in her child- 
Homeopathic Medical Societies, iind the American hood, and in active work in the Baptist Church, of 
Oljstetncal Society. whicfi she early became n meml)er. I^-iter in life, 

WRIGHT, Mrs. Jtilia HcNalt, author, bom still indefatigable in the pursuit of knowledge she 
in Oswego, N. V., ist May, iiJ40, She is the was graduated from two medical colleges, and has 
daughter of John McNair, a well-known civil engi- taken her place in the active field of professional 
neer of Scotch descent. She was carefully edu- life. Dr. Wright possesses a gentle but firm char- 
cated in private schools and seminaries. In 1859 acter, supported by perseverance and a strong 
she became the wife of Dr. William James Wright, conscience. Horn of [larents poor in this world's 
the mathematician. She began her literary career goods, but abounding in energy, frupality, good 
at sixteen by the publication of short stories. Her senie and superior ni:<nagement, of winch she pos- 
puhhshed works uiclude " Almost a Nun " (1867); sesses a full share, she is ready now to give and 
'■Priest and Nun" (1869); "Jug-or-Ndt" (1870); extend the helping hand with even more than early 
" Saints and Sinners " 11873); "The EarlyChurch helpfulness. She tielicvts that genius corwisLs in 
in Britain" (1874); ■' Bricks from Babel," a manual the sum of doing the little things atwut you well, 
of ethnc^raphy (1876): "The Complete Home" Asa local worker in the Woman's Christian Tem- 
(1879); "A Wife Hard Won," a novel (1883), and perance Union ranks, she has been active and 
■"Ilie Nature Readers," four volumes (1887-91}, earnest. ITcr home is in New York City. 
Her works have been very popular. Most of her WRIGHT, Hrs.Marle Robitisoti, journalist, 
stories have been repulilished in Europe, in various born in Newnan, (ia., 4th May, 1853, Her father, 
/ingiiag^s, and several of them have appeared John Evans Robinson, was a cultured and wealthy 
in Arabia, fl/ra. Wripht has never had a book that «\awler. He »-5is 6-M^ewicd from an honorable 
"-as a financial failure; all have done well. "The En^Wsh (atoWv, ut ■wtntftv W.^ VA'dWii "Sw Qx^Ke 
CoWt-iL- Home" sold over one-hundred-thou- Evans was v\\e \veaA. WMv-iNi^i.^ vtWL-.^.cwwe.^*., 
saiia copies, and others have reached ten twenty, weW ma\vne«\ \t\ ^n^i-J afvi nv\tti A >i«i WRa <& 
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T work, she has 



sUteen.whenshemadearomanliemarriageby run- was senl lo Paris as commissioner (rom the 

ning away willi Hinton WrighL Mr. Wright was Stale of GeorRJa to the exposition. While she has 

thesonof a prgminentlaw^er. Judge W. K. Wright, been absorbed in her regular 

a gcnttemai) distin^ished for his scholarly allain- 

ments. Being a bnght, umbitious girl, she studied 

law with her husband, and sat by his side when he 

passed his final examination Tor the bar. She was 

blessed with two children, a daughter and a promis- 
I ing son. Loss of fortune followed soon after her 

marriage- Reared in the greatest affluence and 
' trainea to the old-fashiuned southern idea that a 

woman should never venture outside the shelter ot 

home in quest of a career, it was a cruel strug(;le to 

her when she realised that she would be compelled 

to go out into the hard and untried world to earn a 

living for herself and little ones. She was too 

proud, as well as too delicately reared, to go into 

any of ihe few situations, mostly menial, open to 

women at that time. Without preparation she 

launched into journalism. Herhrst work was done 

for the "Sunny South," a literar>' weekly |iut>- 

lished in Atlanta, Ga. She was immediately en- 
gaged upon that paper, and served it with marked 

atnlity (or several years. She has been in news- 
paper work for eight years, and has been regularly 

connecter] with the New York "World" for three 

years. She has used her pen so that she has earned 

a handsome support for herself and children. She 

has been a hard-working u'cmmn. Her special tine. 

descriptive writing and articles on new sections of 

the country, has called for a peculiar order of mind 
! and character. As special correspondent of the 

New York "World " in that department, she has 

^ttaveled from the Briiisli Pruvmccs to Mexico, 

'orthy achievements during 189J 

f superb descriptive article of eight pages 



onaily contrihuied lo other papers and magazines. 

hr home is now in New York City. 

WYLIE, Mrs. IwjUie BeUe, journalist and 

iiu!, ivas bom at Bayou Coden, near MoWIe, Ahi. 

k-r maiden name was Moore. From Aliibania 

. r parents moved to Arkansas. As thf father 

ii.ii when she was fi\'e months old, she was reared 

\ iii^r malemal grandfather, William O. Ellis, 

■^idinR always in Georgia, chiefly in Atlanta. 

.;t«L-eii that fine old gentleman and herself there 

M-.led a congeniality rare and delightful. It was 

(■ who fostered in the girl those distinguishing 

^iiis for which to-day her friends admire the 

. the tastes and culture wnich places upon 

her lifework the crown of success. At seventeen, 

she became the wife of Hart W^^lie. During the 

~ ■ xt nine years o( domestic quiet it never occurreU 

her that she had talents lying dormant, except 

occasional verse written for her O' - 





Want soon thrust its shadow across tlie tlireshold 

of the lionie. What to do to protect from need 

those three dearest to her, husband and two baby 

girls, was the problem presented for solution. She 

could think of no talent, no gift of hers that might 

be turned lo account, save her little verses. The 

sudden thought brought help. The waifs were 

quiikly collected, and a friendly publisher agreed 

to bring out the small book. Several hundred 

volumes were immediately sold, paying the ex- 

jjensts of publication and relieving the pressing 

neces.'^ilies of the household, but the first copy was 

I placed on the young wife's desk while the husband 

: lay s\>;(;vrtT\¥; l.\\iottft\\ 4';a,\Vi'^ ca.ftwslL V*it, T.-*^ 

I interesting country. She is a meniber of da^s \aieT Mr. WuVe. ?>m\i!i\. '^ts.'iiOA -A -iiMe 

i press clubs and literary societies. She AOanVa ■■JoviTOaV »3&M«4\^e■^M^'i. v''*«-«'^'^**™^"* 
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editor on his paper. She took up the work at 
aatx, and at once succeeded. Her first "wriie- 
up" was of the reception given to President and 
Mrs. Cleveland in Atlanta, and tilled seven columns 
of the paper. Having filled that place most satis- 
factorily tor three years, and having refused several 
offers from papers north and south, the dauntless 
woman now well known in her profession and 
vicL-president of the Woman's Press Club of 
Geoi^ia, decided, in December, 1890, to have her 
own oi^n of her opinion. In ten days after 
the decision there appeared the first issue of 
"Society," a weekly piiblicatio'n under her editor- 
ship. It was immediately sucresslul. On account 
of ill health Mrs. W'yiie »:is not able to prosecute 
this venture for any li-iij^h of lime. Her pen has 
not been idle, howevi-r; she lias written for as 
many as fifty |>erti)dieals at one time. When the 
Woman's lioard of the .Atlanta Kxposltion was 
seeking to honor tlieir must g if led soulheni writer. 




they siJeclfil Mrs, Lollii- Ilclle Wylje, and set 
apart a iV.iy for thi- (ckbrallon iif her compositions. 
the pn'grani liiiii!; umiIl- up intlri-lvof her nmsical 
anil lilcrarviirodiiitiiHLs. huriuK (he leisure inter- 
vals iif iKrlHisy life Mrs, Wylii- has found time for 
the ciimpositioh of several songs, all of which she 
ha,-! set to music. These songs have iH'i-iime 
favorites in many Innischolds. The riih mi-liHJy 
of Ihe soulhland is theirs, and thev sirouglv apiM'.-il 
to the true nuisidan's heart. .A still miirr ri-ivnl 
recognition of Mrs, Wvlie',s ahililv in the realm of 
lett.-rs came tlir.ingh ihe will »t Judg.' Ki.liard 1 1. 
Clark. who designated hiTlheliliTirvfXfciiIor of his 
niiinilsrnptu, u-hich cuitain \ahiable ilala on C.enr- 
Ki.i hislnry. It is .1/rs, H'vJtVs inlcntion to eilil these 
/apcm iiitii 11 compn-hfitw\- an<i attnclive histors' 
''/(Ae.Sr.-jff, „/,/,./,. rn)()<r^nch .1 f^Hlv pen. shnuli\ 
.'^nZ'"'^ '77' ""■ 'x'-'os of dr*' facts ;. work at 
"f-e rt-.K/nhli- ami of pi-rmaju'rit historic value, 



WYLIE. 

Aside from her success in the literary world Mrs. 
W'yiie would win recognition for her attractive 
personality. She is a woman of unusual force of 
character, with an earnestness of purpose and 
power of conviction that capacitate her to discuss 
with ability the important questions of the day, 
whether in politics, social or hferary life. Her pres- 
ent success is considered by her critics but the 
dawning of a more brilliant future. 

WTMAN, Mrs. Llllie B. Chace, author 
and philanthropist, bom in Valley Falls, R. I,, 
lolh December. 1847. She is the daughter of 
Samuel R. and Elliiabeth B. Chace. Growing up 
in an anti-slavery but very retired village home, 
where the visits of anti-slavery speakers and the 
harboring of fugitive slaves were the chief occur- 
rences of interest, her thoughts were early turned 
upon Ihe moral duties of the members of society. 
She read old anti-slavery papers, listened to dis- 
cussions and formed her social philosophy upon a 
fundamental belief that men are worth saving from 
misery and sin. She was taught to be liberal and 
unorthodox in theol(^-, and was left lat^ely to 
find her own religious belief. She attended the 
school which Dr. IJio Lewis conducted in Lexing- 
ton, Mass, She went to Europe in 1872. and spent 
more than a year there. She got some notion of 
the significance of history when ahe was in Rome, 
and became interested in liberal Italian politics. 
She soon began to feel very strongly that the labor 
<|uestion and kindred social questions were the 
most pressing and important ones of her time, and 
that they should engage the attention of all con- 
scientious persons. She remained in Valley Falls 
for live or six years after her return from Europe. 
Her family were cotton manufacturers, and she 
made some study, as her strength permitted, of the 
conditions of factory operatives. In 1877 she pub- 
lished in the "Atlantic Monthly" a short storj', 
called "The Child of the Slate," which narrated 
the experiences of a child who was bom in a factory 
operative family and early iKcame an inmate of a 
refonn school. It was studied very closely from 
life, both as regards existence in the factory 
village and in the reform school. Its subject 
caused it to receive much attention. The school 
descril>ed was rccugnizcd, .ind the superintendent 
thereof, whom she had drawn from life, was also 
recognized. She continued to publish short stories 
at intervals, and a number were afterwards col- 
lected and ])nl>lished in a book called "Poverty 
(Jrass" (lloston, 18K61. Since its apgiearance she 
has published no uther book, but she has written 
a number of other stories and sketches. Her 
most serious work since then has been a series 
of sUidies of factory life, four of which appeared 
in Ihe ■•.-Mlanlir Monthly," two in the "Christian 
L'nion" and one in Ihe "Chaulauquan." Resides 
these she has wrillen oul her own aiili-slavery 
reminisrences in a paiKT entitled " Fnini Genera- 
lion to (leiieralion," which w:is published in the 
".Atlantic Monthly." She has spent two years in 
southern G(»in:iii, where she and her husl>and 
have been inslnimental in eslablishicig a free library 
for the colored jK-ople in that Stale. They have 
also helpcil In start some work in industrial edu- 
cation aiiicmc the negnn's. She emliodied the 
resulls .if luT studies nf die iiindilicm of the Geor- 
gia negines in Iwo papers, which apjx'ared in 
llie " New l^iigland Magazine." -She is a believer 
in woman suffrage, prohibition and total abstinence, 
and in I lenn' George's theories as to land tenure. 
She is m\eres\,i.i\ \\\ wicialism, and UK)ks to a 
ConcWmViort o\ X^w. w^erftvw^'j i,-i\i^*j™7, ideas of 
sfM-iuUsw anAmOiWviMaXvsm'mvi 51 V'ji.ttootv^ ■«"ia.^ 
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sodal condition. She has no definite philosophy, TOUAIANS, Htb. I^titla CreichtOQ, tem- 
but she is wholly opposed to materialistic waj's oJ perance refornier, bom in Coburg, Ontario, Can., 
reKsrding things. In 1878 she became the wife of in January, 1827. Hlt niaidfn name was l.clitia 
John C Wyman, a Massachusetts man, bom in Creighton. She was educated in the Coburg 
i8m. He was a Garrisoiiian abolitionist before the 
war, entered the Union army as captain in a Massa- ^^ 
chustfOs regiment, was made United States provost- 
marslial at Ale.xandria, and afterwards ser\'ed for 
some lime on General McCallum's staff. He i^ 
now executive agent for the Rhode Island commi'.- 
sioners of the V\ orld's Fair. They have one son. 
Arthur, Ixirn in 1S79. Mrs. Wyman is very mm h 
interested in Russian affairs, and helped to organ- 
ize the society of American Friends of Kusm:iii 
Freedom. 

TATB8, Hies SUsabeth V., lecturer, bom 
in Bristol. Maine. 3rd July, 1857. Her ancestors 
on bolh sides were characterized by intellectual 
strength and religious character. During her 
school days she gave evidence of oratorical ^ifls 
that have been developed by special trainmg. 
She studied in the Boston School of E.ipres- 
sion and has had private instruction from the lead- 
ing professors of elocution in this country. She is 
one of the few women to whom the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ever granted a license to preach. 
Her pulpit eflbrts are remarkable for simplicity and 
power. In 1880 she went as a missionary to China. 
She has pven an interesting and graphic account ot 
oriental life in her book, "Glimpses into Chinese 
Homes." In 18S6 she returned to the Uniled 
States, where she has devoted herself to moral and 
religious reforms. She is a national lecturer of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and one of 
til..- k-^idin- speakers of the N.itinn.il .Am<-rk,iii 






She 



I 





in the subject of woman's .idvaiicement in all 
countries, of which she Is nn able exponent and 
persuasive advocate. She is also winning success 

as a lecturer- llerhomekin R.nind Pond, Me. 



Female Academy and in Burlington Academy, in 
Hamilton, Ontario. After graduation, she taught 
for a short time in a female academy in Piclon. In 
1850 she became the wife of Arthur Youmans. 
She became interested in the temperance movement 
and was soon a succes.sful lecturer. She was 
superintendent of tiie juvenile work of the Good 
Templars of Canada, and served on the editorial staff 
of the "Temperance Union." She organized the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union in Toronto, 
and was president of the Ontario Temperance 
Union from 1878 till 188^, when she was elected 
president of the Dominion Woman's Christjan 
Temperance Union. She was reelected in 1M5. 
She was one of the Canadian dele^tes to the 
World's Temperance Congress in Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1S76. In May. 1881, she visited the British 
Woman's Temperance Association, in London, and 
afterward lectured throughout England, Ireland 
iind Scotland. She has delivered many lectures in 
the cities of the United Stites. She has traveled 
and k-clured through California, from San Diego 
and National City to Nevada City. She went by 
steamer from San Francisco to Victoria, British 
Columbia.andspentseveral months in that province, 
lecturing in every available point. On leading 
British Columbiashe took the new Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, then just opened, and went through the 
Northwest Territories, holding meetings in many 
towns. She was thus the means of intri>dudng the 
temperance question in the Northwest Territory. 
She then lectured in Manitoba, which she had 
visited before. She atthat lime formed a Provincial 
Woman's C\ius&Mi "Vraw.^eci'Mie ^^t^wsR ^at Virasic- 
toba. Since ^viX-j, iS»&,Ni'K..\aa.w.'am\>a&'*Ks.'&* 
he\p\es?illvaM, cntv^weAXri'tv^ (c«ito- 
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were set forth in a fraper read before Ihe Wis 
Press Association, in the meetings of February, 
rSgo. which was pronounced by Ihe " National 
Jiiumalist" of the following nionih to be the 
r-li'arest. must pmctical and entertaining of any J 
ii:ipt-r presented at ihe session. She has found j 
liinc for the accomplishment of much special work 
Icir dh' newspapers and for the preparation of 
several papers of interest, read in meetings of 
various literary, social and agricultural organiza- 
tions. She is a typical New Englander byaneesiry 
and in the characteristics of enterprise, self-posses- 
sion and persistency. 

TOTJNG.MisBjeBnie, ceramic artist, lecturer I 
and writer, is a native of New York. When a child I 
she was taken lo Minnesota and grew up in an ' 
unfetlered atmospher'^ of social freedom. She 
taught in a pioneer school-house built of loes, but 
the gift of song which she possessed made her 
long for the advantages of a large city. Friendless, 
she went to New York, and made her living while 
she studied. Gaining an entrance to the columns 1 
of the New York "Tribune" she gradually estab- | 
lished herself as a writer. When the china craze 1 
became prevalent Miss Young attained her lame 1 
as an authority on ceramic art. She made a study 
of ceramics and enamels from an histurioul point dF 
view and contributed articles on this subject to 
magazines. A leading publisher asked her to write 



II 
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ing all the ^eat collections and visiting the leading 
manufactones of the country. This book, "The 
Ceramic Art," is a ihorough treatise on the subject 
' ' *"' Soon after its publ» 



and showed itself in the form of origiiia! c^^^ays, 
poems and translations from German aullu>rs. 
which appeared over her maiden name. Theodora 
Winton, during her course of study in Carrol Col- 
lege, Waukesha. Wis. She was Kraduated as val- 
edictorian of her class at the age of seventeen. Her 
family resided near Waukesha and Milwaukee, so 
that It was not difficult for her to keep in touch 
with the serial publications of both towns, though 
it was not until 1887 that she was regularly enrolled 
as n local reporter on the staff of the Waukesha 
"Freeman." a daily edition of which w*as issued 
during Ihe resort season in Waukesha. The small 
chronicling of local news from day to day was not 
very attractive to a young lady educated as Miss 
Winton ha.s been, but she devoted herself lo the 
duties of her position with intelligent lidelity and 
industry and achieved a marked success in die 
business from the beginning. A few months later 
she was permitted by the editor, now her husband, 
Mr. H, M. Voumans, to establish a department in 
the newspaper particularly for women, of which 
she took Ihe sole management, and which proved 
to be successful. After remaining associated in 
editorial work for nearly two years, Miss Winton 
and Mr. Voumans were married in J.-inuary. 18^, 
and immediately went on a tour of Ihe Pacific 
States, the story of which was related in a series 
of hignly interesting newspaper lellers from Mrs. 
Voumans' pen. After Ihat pleasant vacation she 
rvtumed to her favorite work on Ihe " Freeman," 
to which she has given continuous attention. Her 
productions have received warm commendation 
y Ifom all her readers. Her views ot the relations 
junlry newspaper and its consliluencv 
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in Paris, but settleil finally in London, still study- 
ing the mwie pinoKcaX tetms of art in the metro- 

poiitan co\\<:c\\ims. V\e^ cVcAAieft \o-flt sA Tousic 
was t\ol. toij.o^^''*' ^''^^ 'i'iian ■». -imi 
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■he conceived the happy idea of combining litera- noted civil en^neer, who twice served as city 
'■are and music in a series of public entertain menls engineer of Buffalo. Her mother, Mrs. Margaret 
on poetical, musical themes, which were enthusias- McKenna Ditto, was a woman of both literary and 
tically received. Tu rest from her lecture work artistic talents, who finally chose art and bet^me a 
successlul painter in oils. The family on both 
sides is a talented one. Julia early showed fliat 
she had inherited literary talent of n high order. 
She was educated in the grammar and normal 
schools of Buffalo. After completing a tliorough 
educational course, she became the wife of Robert 
n. Young. 30th IJecember, 1876. Mr. Young is 
now cashier of the Erie County Savings Bank. 
Two sons were bom to them. The older, bom in 
1877, died in iSSi. The younger is living. Mrs. 
Young, when a mere child, began to write stories 
and verses. As soon as she had learned to write, 
sh,e utilized her accomplishment to commit to paper 
a gloomy poem, "The Earl's Bride." In 1871 she 
published a story in the Buffalo "Evening Post," 
which opened in this alarming style; "Shnekupon 
shriek rent the air. mingled with yells." She next 
published in the Buffalo "Express," an essay on 
Fort Erie, which aroused protest on account of its 
inaccuracies. She then Decamc a contributor to 
"Peterson's Magazine" and to the Frank Leslie 
periodicals. Recently she has written many short 
stories for a newspaper syndicate. TTiese stories 
show many remarkable and artistic qualities in the 
author. She has written mtich poetry also, and 
her poems, like her stories, show her to be the 
possessor of vivid imagination and a master of 
diction. She has translated standard poems from 
the French and German into English. In Novem- 
ber, 1889, she published a novel, "Adriil: A Story 
ut Niii^ara,'* a tinishcd work, Iht' plot ol which is 



IE B. VOVNG. 

rMiss Young visited the highlands of Mexico, aiul 
there became in leresled in a financial and industrial 
sdieme for colonizing nnd developing the country. 
She returned to England to lecture lor this cause-, 
and to procure funds to push the enterprise ul 
Mencan improvement, which she perseveringly 
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TOTTNG, Hiss Jennie B., artist, bom in 
Grundy county, Missouri, lyd May, 1SG9. In iSHj 
ahe removed with her parents to El Dorado, Kans. , 
where she now resides. She is an only child. 
Her grandfather was one of the pioneers of the 
Christian Church, and with her liarents she has 
always been enthusiastic in her efforts to promote 
the cause of Christianity. There is scarcely any 
"~ of Christian work that has not received a new 
from her thought and labor. She is ,1 
artist. When a very small child, she w.i<- 
-JtiaWy drawing, and when she was fourtepii. 
painted in oil. She is very fond of still-liti- 
lures and lias done many excellent pieces. Sht- 
paints Bowers, figures^ landscapes and marine 
scenes in oil, and excels m painting animals. There 
is hardly any line of art work that is not familiar 10 
"■"r, designs of fabric painting and decorative work 
well as many others. She was graduated with 
irfram the El Dorado high school when she 
fifteen years old. She began to teach at six- 
and taught several terms, after which she took 
'a classical and art course in Garfield University, 
Wichita, Kans. She Is a ready nriter and a pleas- 
ant speaker in public. 
YOUNG, Mrs. Jalia Srelyn Ditto, poet 
'novelist, bom in Buffalo, N. Y., 4th December. 
Her father, the late John A. Ditto, was a 




laid in the neighborhood of Niagara Falls, The 
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anil cordial linspitality and of refinement and cul- character and language. Onlj; a few iriends knew 
ture. Id lier literary work she has the encouragt- Ihe name of the author. Her identity was unveiled 
nieiit lit lurr liusliand, who is h man of intelligence, in Ihe "Age-I lerald " of HirniinKham, whicli pub- 
Her married life is an ideally happy one. lished an article si^ed Martha Youn^ ( ■■ F.li 

Sheppard"). Joel Chandler Harris was aniong 
the first to recoeiiize Mis.s Yonnu's gifl, and, sliciw- 
inp his faith b}' his works, asked her to co-operate 
with him in the |>rei>aration of a work entitled 
"Songs and Kallads of Oid-Tlme Plantations." 
"The First W'alti," a serial story by her. published 
in the New York " Home Journal," was a finished 

[irodnctton. Mer contributions have been nub- 
ished in the "Atlantic Monthly," "Cosmopolitan 
Magazine," "Helford's Magazine," "Century-," 
"Youth's Companion," "Home-.Maker," "\Yide- 
Awake " and many [Kipers, among the latter the 
Boston "Transcript." 

YOUNG, Mm. Satah Grabam, army nurse, 
boni in Tompkins county, N. V., five miles north 
oi Ithaca, in 1R31. She was the only daughter in a 
family of ten children. Her niaiden name was 
Sarah Graham, ^\'hl:n the Ci%'il War Itroke out, 
she went to the South with the 109th Regiment of 
New York \'oiunteers. She was m the field hos- 
pital from 1S61 to 1865, being absent from active 
service only eight days in three years. Miss Dix 
appointed her matron of the Ninth Corps Hospital. 
Sne served faithfully among the sick and wounded. 
never breaking down nor faltering under the 
terrible work of those terrible days. She was 
known amo^g the soldiers by a pet name, "Aunt 
Becky." She is now living in Des Moines, Iowa. 
ZAKRZBWSEA. MIbs Maria Elizabeth, 

Shysician and medical college professor, bom in 
eriin. Germany, 6th September, 1819. She is 
descended from a Polish family of wealth, intelli- 




YOUNG, Hiss Martha, author and poet, 
wa.s born in Hale county, Ala. She is the daughter 
of Dr. E. Young, of Greensborough, Ala. Her 

frandfather. Col. E. Young, was a Virginian t^ 
irth, an honor graduate of Princeton and in his 
day a leader of law and politics in AL-iK-nna. His 
wile was Miss Martha Lucia Margaret Strudwick, 
of North Carolina, a family of note in that State 
since the days of the Revolution. Her maternal 
ancestor was Dr. Henry Tutwiler, owner and 



the first full graduate of tlie ('iiiver.sitv of Virginia, 
and a Virginian by birth. His wife was Miss Julia 
Ashe, of North Carolina, a member of a promment 
faniily that has represented the State in many high 
offices. One of her ancest<)rs was governor of 
North Carolina in 1795, and members of that family 
have in ever>' generation sinix; that year held many 
positions of honor and trust in S'orth Carolina. 
Miss Young was gradualud from the college in 
Livingston, .Ala, The most valued i):>rt of her 
education was gainwl from the reading of innumer- 
able i-ulumcs in Ihe old familv library Her read- 
il% was always supi-rvised by her' mother, who 
was a woman of wonderfully clear mind and many 
acwmplishnients. .Miss \'oung's introduction to 
the reading public was a story published in a 
Christmas niiml>er of Ihi' New Orlc.ins "Times- 
Democrat." entitkni ".-\ Nurse's Tale." Many 

other stories and ballads ap|ieared during the SARAH r.RAiiAM vm■^<■.. 

M/owinf! yi-nr in thf ■'Svinhcrn Rivouac." Detroit 

'free Prc^s," " f/iime aiKi F;irni " and other genre and distinction. She was liberally educated, 
journals^ aU aif^ned " Eli ShcppnrtV 'fhese writings anAis n\a'SX« i%i sj,\wa\ mtAexw \a.n?jMges. She 
a«rac(er/ attention (>t<:;(iise of Iheir lersitication K'Ci\raM inVetesVi^A m \.\\<; ^.Wv-Vj oti4 v^ao:'^.^ ^ 
ana tatlliful reproduction oi the old-time ntgro n\eiViciT\t, and VooV. a ttvefixt* «iOT»Jt "in. ■(*» 
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Charite Hospital in Berlin, and after finishing the 
prescribed course, taught in the college and served 
as assistant in the hospital. Desinng to tind a 
wider field of action she came to this country 
in 1853. She studied in the Cleveland Medical 
College, and was graduated in that school. In 
1S59 she was called to the chair of obstetrics In the 
New England Female Medical College. At her 
suggestion the trustees of the college added a 
hospital, or clinical department, to the school, to 
give the students practical instruction. She had. 
after graduation, taiien an active part in establish- 
ing and managing the New Yorlc Infirmary for 
IiMJgent Women. In that work she cooperated 
with Elizabeth and Emily Blackweli, the eminent 
pioneer women physicians. In 1863 she went to 
Boston, Mass.. and there she founded the New 
England Hospital for women and children. She 
served three years and resigned, being one ol the 
incorporators of that institution. 

Z^ZSLQR, Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield, piano 
virtuoso, born in liiehtz, Austria, i6lh July, 1866, 
Her maiden name was Fatmie Bloomfield. In 
1869 her parents left Austria and came to the 
United Stales, mailing their home in Chicago, III. 
She studied at first with Carl Wolfsohn and came 
out at an early age as a juvenile musical prodigy. 
Miss Bloomfield went to Vienna, where she studied 
a year in the Conservatory, and then liegan to 
studv with I.eschetizky, remaining in his charge 
for lour years. In 1882 she made her debut m 
Vienna, where she carried the musical public by 
storm. Although one of the youngest pianists 
before the public, she was at once ranked with 
the foremost in all the essentials that make a great 
piano virtuoso. Alter further study she returned 
to the United States, and made her debut in this 
■ country in a concert of the Chicago Beethoven 
Society, nth January, 1884. She afterward played 
in Chicago, in the Milwaukee orchestral concerts, 
in the Peabody Conservatory concerts, in Balti- 
more, in the Thomas concerts, in the Boston 
Symphony Society concerts, in the Si. Louis 
symphony concerts, in \'an der Stucken's novelty 



concert in New York City, making her debut 
in Steinway Hall, in the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
concert in Chickering Hall, in the New York 
Philharmonic concerts, in the Damrosch symphony 




concert, and in the Music Teachers' National 
Association concerts in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1884, in 
New York City in 1885, in Indianapolis in 1887, 
and in Detroit in 1893. In 1S85 she became the 
wife of Sigmund Zeisler, a lawyer of Chicago. 



Ladies of the McKinley Administration. 



AlfOER. Hrs. RnsBell A., (he wile of the Sec- 
retary of War, has long been prominent in the 
best circles of Detroit, where they have made their 
home fur over thirty years. As Annelte Henry, 
the daughter of a leading citizen of Grand Rapids, 
she became the wife of Russell Alger in April, 
1861. Through all those trying years of the 
war and the subsequent exigencies of her hus- 
band's business and political career, she lias ever 
been the truest of helpmeets. Mrs. Alger is the 
mother of a family of five grown-u|) children, and 
eraciously does she wear the responsibilities of 
her station in life. Her first introduction to 
official society jiromises to be a repetition of the 
tactful hospitality for which she is famed in Detroit. 
General Alger has a penchant for fine pictures, 
which his wife shares, and her discriminating 
taste will be appreciated in art circles al the capital. 

OAOB, His. Lyman J., the wile oi the 

Secretaij' of the Treasury, is a native of Albany, 

JV. y. Her maiden name was Cornelia Lansing, 

of n family long known and honored in that part 

of the Stale. Mrs. Gnge Js every way a typical 

American woman, first of all home-loving and 

fiome-keepinf!, and will count the fimr vears as Ihi- 

'*''ic of a Cabinet officer her first expcriLiir.- in 



administrative social circles. She will be greatly 
missed from Chicago, where she has lived since 
childhood, and where she has figured as a leader 
among the brightest women of that city. 

GARY, Hrs. James A., the wife of the 
Post master- Gen era I, meets Ihe 'leniands of her 
position with the prestige of an arislocnitic Balti- 
more family and a thoroughly womanly person- 
ality. Though the mollier of a family of eight 
children, who ha\'e all gone from the home nest, 
yet she carries her years with the fresh- heartedn ess 
of vouth. As in her Baltimore home she will exem- 
plify the bountiful hostess of Southern hospitality. 

LONG, Hrs. John D., the wile of the Sec- 
retarj- of llie Navy, is familiar with Washington 
society, Id which she came as a bride in 1883 dur- 
ing Governor ling's term in Congress. Her 
home is at Mingham, M.iss., and her New England 
birthright has been a self-poised intellectual it v. 

HcKBNNA, Hrs. Joseph B., the wife of the 
Attorney- General, came from the Golden Gate to 
U'ashington once before when Senator McKenna 
reptewWeii California from 1885 to 1892. Mrs. 
li\cKet\tt;\'s \aBle!. ate i\w\\e wvAed to social life, 
anrt she etvVenawvs enVwwiwtVj -kViV "Ctw; i\& ^ \i«t 
iA(\es\ d'AughXM. 
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ACTORS. 

AndorKun, Mary 

Bateinuii, Isabel 

BateiDHu, Kate 

Bert, Mabel 

Bodth, Agnes 

Bowers, Mrs. I). P. 

Campbell, Miss Ev<»lyn 

Cay van. Miss (Georgia 

Cheatham, Misi; Kitty Smiley 

Claxton, Kate 

Coghlan. Kose 

Collins, Mrs. Miriam O'Leary 

Crabtree, Miss Lotta 

Cushman, Miss Charlotte Saunders 

Duavray, Helen 

Davenport, Fanny Lily (Jii)sy 

Drew, Mrs. .Tohn 

Ellsler, Miss Kllie 

Fiske, Mrs. Minnie M adder n 

Fry, Mrs. Km ma V. Sheridan 

Haswin, Mrs. F ranees U. 

Hearne, Miss Merei'des Leigh 

Kimball, Miss Corinne 

Kimball, Miss (Srace 

Kimball, Mrs. Jennie 

Marlowe, Miss .Tnlia 

Mather, Margaret 

Modjeskfi, Mme. II(>l(>na 

Morris, Miss Clara 

Potter, Mrs. Cora T'rqiihart 

Itehan, Miss Ada C. 

Kitehie. Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt 

Siddons, Mrs. Mary Frances Seott 

Ward, Sirs. <Jenevieve 

Wray, Mrs. Mary A. 

A UC 11 A KOLOO I STS. 

Le Plongeon. Mrs. Alice I>. 
Peck, Miss Anni(» Smith 

Aiu^HiTEcrrs. 

Bethune, Mrs. Lonise 
Nichols, Mrs. Minerva Parker 

ARMY NURSES. 

SKK ALSO IMIILAXTIIROPISTS. 

Barry, Mrs. Snsan E. 
Biekenlyke, Mrs. Mary A. 
Brinton, Mrs. Emma South wick 
("iHlespie, Miss Eliza Maria 
Stewart, Mrs. Eli/a Daniel 
Telford. Mrs. Mary .lewett 
Wittenmyer, Mrs. Annie 
Young, Mrs. Sarah <vraham 

ART EDIM^VTORS. 

SEK ALSO AllTISTS AND DKSICNERS. 

Carter, Mrs. Hannah .Johnson 
Carter, Miss Mary Ada line Edwarda 
Cobb, Mrs. Sara M. Maxstm 
Hicks, Mrs. Mary Dana 

ARTISTS. 

REE ALSO CERAMIC ARTLSTS. 

Abbatt, Miss Agnes Dean 
Blaokwpll, Miss Sarah Ellen 
Boyd, Mrs. Kate Parker 
Branmiller, Mrs. Luetta Elmina 
Brownsconilx', yi'jss Joniuc 
CampboJJ, Minn Goorpiuo 



ARTISTS— COXTIXUED. 

Carpenter, Miss Ellen M. 

Dillaye Miss Blanche 

Donlevy, Mi.»4s Alice 

Durgin, Miss Harriet Thayer 

Durgin, Miss Lyle 

Dyer, Mrs. Clara I-. Brown 

Kggleston, Miss Allegra 

Ficklen, Mrs. Bessie Alexander 

Foote, Mrs. Mary Hallock 

Granberry, Miss Virginia 

(Jreatorex, Mrs. Eliza 

Gregory, Mrs. Mary Rogei*8 

(xutelius, Mrs. Jean Harrower 

Hawes. Miss Franc P. 

Hirschberg. Mrs. Alice 

Humphrey, Miss ^laud 

Hurlbut, Miss Ilarietta Perris 

Jackscn, Mi.'^s Lily Irene 

Loop, Mrs. .Jennet te Shephard Harrison 

liUtz. Mrs. Adelia Armstrong 

Moore. Miss Sarah Wool 

Morse, Miss Alice Cordelia 

Mumaugh, Mrs. Frances Miller 

Nicholls, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 

Nieriker, Mrs. May Alcolt 

Owen, Mrs. Ella Seaver 

Sartain, Mi.ss Emily 

Scott, Mrs. Emily Maria 

Selinger. Mrs. Emily Harris McGary 

Shaw, Miss .\nnie C. 

Sherwood. Mrs. Rosina Emmet 

Smith. Miss Isabel p]liza])eth 

Siilari, Miss Mary M. 

Stearns, Mrs. Nellie (T(H)rge 

Thayer. Mrs. Emma Homan 

Very, Miss Ly«lia Louisa Anna 

Wheider, Mrs. Dora 

Williams. Miss Adele 

Willis, Miss Louise Hammond 

Worden, Miss Sarah A. 

Young, Miss .lennu' K. 

ASTRONOMER. 
Mitchell, Miss Maria 

AUTHORS. 

SEE ALSO POETS. LITERARY COXTRinUTORS, 
DRAMATLSTS, IIIsrORL\N«. HrMOUl8T8, 
HYMN-WRITERS. JOIRNALISTS, NOVELISTS. 

Adams, .Miss Hannah 
Alcott, Miss I^)uisa May 
Alden, Mrs. Isabella Macdonald 
Alden, Mr.*». Lucy Morris Chaffee 
Allen, Mrs. Esther La villa 
Ann's, Mrs. EIean<ir M. 
Ame.s, MIns Lucia True 
An<lrews. Miss Eliza Frances 
Austin, ^[rs. .lane Goodwin 
Hanks, Miss Mar.v Hoss 
Barnes, Miss Annie Maria 
Bates, Sirs. Clara Doty 
Bates, Miss Katharine Lih» 
Bat<»s, Mrs. Margaret Holmi^ 
Baylor. Miss Fran<*es Court«»nay 
Beauchamp. Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Bedford. Mrs. T^ou Singletary 
Beecher. Miss Catharine Esther 
Benediet. Miss p]mma T^ee 
I^t. Mrs. Eva 
B\i\k\mm\\. M\sv!> .\v\\\\\v ^\. 
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AUTllOUR— Continued. 

Blake, Mrs. EuplH'iiia Vale 

Bolton, Mi'H. Sarah KnowU>K 

Booih, Mrs. Kmuiii Scarr 

Booth, Mii«s Mary I^oirise 

Botta, Mrs*. Aiiih» Cimirlotte L3'nch 

Brown, >li>s Enini:i Kll/abeth 

lir.van, Mrs. Mary Kdwairds 

i'anipbt'll, Mrs. HoUmi S. 

Cat her wood, Mrs. Mary Hart well 

('hanipney, Mrs. Klizal)i>1h W. 

Chandler. Mrs. Amelia Uives 

ClHMiey, Mi*s. Edna Dtiw 

Child, Mns. Lydia Mari-a 

Clarke. Miss Kehee<a Soidiia <" Sophie May'*) 

0)nnelly, Miss lOninia M. 

Converse. Mrs. Harriet Maxwell 

C(H)ke, Mrs. J{<»se Terry 

(yuster. Mrs. Kli/.aleth Bacon 

Dahl^ren. Mrs. Madeleine Vinton 

Dall, Mrs. Ciimline Wells 

Daniels. Mrs. (^»^a Linn 

Davis, Mrs. Mollie Evelyn Moore 

Davis. Mrs. Uelie(M*a Ilardinj; 

Dawes. Miss Anne I/jinrens 

Diaz. Mrs. Ahl»y Morton 

Dodd. Mrs. Anna Bowman 

D()dp<». Miss Mary Abigail 

Dodjre. Mrs. Mary Ma pes 

Dorsey. Mrs. .Vnna Hanson 

Dorsey, Miss Ella I-.nnnne 

Doujrlas. Miss .Mice May 

Donji^las. Miss Amanda Slinnie 

Emerson, Mrs. Ellen Knssell 

Eyster. Mrs. Nellie <'lessinp 

Farnn»r. Mrs. Lydin Iloyt 

Finley, Mi>js Martha 

Fonda. Mrs. M.nry Alice 

Fo(>te, ^Jrs. Mary [Lnllock 

Fry. Mrs. Emnni V. Sherid.-in 

<5anlener. Mrs. Helen H. 

(lilison. Mrs. Evii Katherin*' CI.ipp 

(filehrist. Mrs. Uowttn Ln<*e 

Ooff. Mrs. Harrii-t .Newell Kne<»lan<l 

Ijooeh, Mrs. F^inny Clnimbers 

Good win. Mrs. I^avinia Stella 

CJorton, Mrs. Cynthia M. K. 

Oonld. Misf< Elizii'heth Portii* 

(t raves. Mrs. .\deli:i C. 

IJnHMie. Mrs. Belle C. 

(irisw<d<1, Mrs. Frances Irene Bnrjre 

Crisw^dd, Mrs. H:ittie Tynj; 

iJnine.v, Miss Lonrve lm«>jr<*n 

Onstafson. Mrs. Z>idel Barnes 

Hjinrtford. Mrs. T*h«*l»e A. 

Harhert. Mrs. EliznlK^th Boynton 

Harrison. Mrs. (\Mistanc<» Cary 

Hea<1. Ozella Shiehls 

Henry. Mrs. Snrepta M. L 

Holley. Miss Marietta (".Tosiah Allen'8 
Wife") 

Howe. >frs. .Inlia Wan! 

Hnjrhes. Mrs. Kate Dnvjil 

Hnjrhes. Mrs. Nina Vera B. 

Ireland. Mrs. ^fnry K. 

.Tackson. Mrs. Heh'n >f:iria Fiske 

JelTre.v. >frs. Ilosn V«Ttner 

JewMt. MisH Snrah Drne 

Johnson. Mrs. S;»llie M. Mills 

Knox. .\Trs. Adeline Trafton 

Lanmi. Marqnise Chira 

I^an*om. Miss Ln<'y 

Lathrop. >frs. I?os<» Hn wthorne 

Latin^er. Mrs. Elizaheth Worineh'y 

Lazarns. Miss Emma 

Lipplnoott, IVTrs. F»sther .T. Trindde 

Lippincr»tt. Mrs. Sam Jane ("f^race Green- 
wood ") 

I^othrop. Mrs. Hnrriett M. 

MHJor, Afrs. Kmilv Himtinjrton 
3////f*r. ^rrs. (mvo Thnrno 
Moorp, Mrs. Cinrn Jpssiip 
Mnrtnn, M'ihh Klizn Ilannv 
yfonlUw, Mrs. Lanitu* r?ian«ller 



AUTIIOUS-CONTINUED. 

Muuuteastle, MtiAt Clura 11. 

Nicholson, Mrs. Eliza J. ("Pearl Uivers*') 

O'Douuell, Miss Jessie Fremont 

Oliver, Mrs. Grace Atkinson 

Gssoli, Muie. Sarah Mar;:aret FuHer 

Palmer, Mrs. Anna Camidiell 

I*ark hurst, Mrs. Emelie Tracy Y. Swett 

Partou, Mrs. Sara Payson Willis ("Fanny 

Fern") 
IVrry, Miss Nora 
Pollard, Miss Josephine 
Pope, Mrs. Marion Manville 
Pcu'ter, Miss Uose 
Putnam, Mr.s. Sarah .V. Brock 
Bichards, Mrs. Ellen Henrietta 
Bichmond, Mrs. Enphemia Johnson 
Bitchie, Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt 
Bobinson, Mrs. Harriet Hanson 
Bo^e, Mrs. Charhitte Fiske Bates 
Bohlfs, Mrs. Anna Katharine (inn^n 
BolliiMt. Mrs. Alice Wellington 
Buncie, Mrs. Constance Faunt Le Boy 
Butherford. Miss MildrtMl 
Byan. Mrs. Marah Elli»« 
Sanpster. Mrs. Mar>;art»t Eliza1)eth 
Searinjr, Mrs. Laura Catherine Ueddeo 
S«»awell, Miss Molly Elliot 
Siedgwick, Mi-ss <'atherine Maria 
S<»elye, Mrs. Elizebeth Epjrleston 
Shatiuck, Mrs. Harriette UoMnson 
SipMirney. Mrs. I^ydin Huntley 
Smith, Airs. Elizabeth Oakes Prince 
Smilii, Mrs. Jean»i» Olivw 
Smith. Mrs. Luella D(>wd 
Smith. Mrs. Mary Stewart 
Sparlwiwk. Miss Franc*"** Campbell 
SpolTord. Mrs. Harriet Pn^cott 
Sprinjrer, Mrs. Bel>e<'<'a Ituter 
Starr, Miws Eliza Ellen 
Steele. Mrs. Esth<»r B. 
Stockham. Dr. Alice Bunker 
Stoddard. Mrs. Elizabeth Barstow 
Stowe. Airs. Harriet B<'echer 
Stranahan. Mrs. Clara Harrison 
Terhnne. Mrs. Mary Vir;rin;i ("Marion Ilar- 

land") 
Trail. Miss FlonMii-f' 
Tuttle, Mrs. Emma K<k>i1 
Van Deu>«en. Mrs. Mary West brook 
VeiMler, Mrs. Emily Elizabeth 
Ver.v. Slii^s Lvdiji Lmiisn Annn 
Victor. Mrs. Fr.inces Fuller 
Victor, Mrs. >Tetta Vi<t'oria Fuller 
Von TeufT<'l. Mi*s. Blaiu-he Willis Howard 
Waite, .Mr,**. C}iflH»riiM» N'jin Valkenburtr 
Wallace. Mrs. Susan Arnold Elstmi 
Walworth. Mrs. .lejiniu'tte Uitchie Ilader- 

man 
^YnT^]. Mrs. Elizabeth Stujirt Phelps 
Ward, Mrs. May .\ldeu 
Waters. Mrs. Cl-.-ira Erskiue Clement 
Wlheel(»r. Mi*s. M.Mrv Sparkes 
Whituev. Mrs. Adeline Dutton Train 
Wilc.x.' Mrs. Fll:i WlMN'ler 
Wilkius, Miss Mnry E. 
Wiilard. Mrs. Emma 
Wilbird. Afiss FnnuM's Eliznlx'th 
Wilson. Mrs. Au^iistn C. Evans 
Wixon, Mis-s Susiin Helen 
WjH)d. Mrs. JuIi.M .X. .\. 
Woods. Airs. Knte Tnumntt 
Woolsov. Miss Sarah Chauncpy ("Susan 

(\.oIidt'e") 
Wofdson, Mrs. .\bl»n Louise Goold 
WiM»ls<)u. Afiss C(U]stance Feniniore 
Wrijrht. Airs. .Julia AIcNair 

BANKEB. 

Alexjnnler, Alrss .Tai«^ Grace 

BEEKEEPEB. 
Twvvet. ^\ts. YAVw ^^wvWV 
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BROKERS. 

Ortiser, Miss Hulda Rcgina 
Uoiightoity Mrs. Aliot> 

BUSINESS WOMEN. 

SEE ALSO BANKER, BKOKERS, DAIKY-FARM- 
ER, FINANCIERS, IIOIITICILTURIST. INSUR- 
ANCE AGENT8. INVENTORS, JOURNALISTS, 
OFFICIALS (CIVIC), PIBLISIIERS. PHARMA- 
CIST. PlIOTOORAPllER. SEED-DEALER, 
STENOCJRAPIIERS, TELEGRAPH OPERATORS, 
TRAIN DISPATCHER. 

Ay or. Mrs. Harriot Huhbnrd 
Baker. Mrs. Ida Wikoff 
Boauinont, Mrs. Botty Boiitley 
Bookwith, Mrs. Knniia 
Brauonlich, Mrs. Sophia 
Cary, Mrs. .Mary Stockloy 
Oooke. Mrs. Susan (Jalo 
Toyriere, Mrs. E. .Miriam 
iMvis, Mrs. Sarah Uiff 
Doe, Mrs. Mary L. 
Dudley, Mrs. Sarah Marie 
P'illey, Mrs. Mary A. Powers 
<;ilbort, Miss Ruby I. 
Uayward. Mrs. .Mary E. Smith 
Hughes, Mrs. i'arolino (Real Estate Opera- 
tor) 
Lamsou, Miss Luoy Stodman 
Lippincott, Miss i\ H. 
Merrick, Mrs. Sarah Nowcomb 
Saunders, Mrs. Mary A. 
Scott. Mrs. Mary Sophia 
Stott, Mrs. Mary IVrry 
Westover, Miss ("yntiiia M. 

CERAMIC ARTISTS. 

Buttorfiold. Miss Mellona Moulton 
Carter, Miss Mary Acbilino Edwarda 
Phillips, Mrs. L. Vance 
Shoaff, Mrs. Carrie M. 
YounK, Miss .Tonnie 

CHEMIST (SANITARY). 
Richards, Mrs. Helen Henrietta 

CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. 

Minis, Mrs. Sue Harper 
Norton, Mrs. Delia Whitney 

CHCRCH AND RELIOIOI'S WORKERS 

SEE ALSO EVAN(;KLISTS. ^nM^TKRS, TEM- 
PERANCE WORKERS. 

Albright. Mrs. Eliza Downing 

-Angelini, Mmo. Araln'lla 

Bourne. Mrs. Emma 

Crawford, Mrs. Mary J. 

Cunningham. Mrs. Annie Sinclair 

(liles. Miss Anne H. 

(rillesi)ie. Miss Eliza Maria (Mother Mary, 

of St. Angela » 
(>riflith, Mrs. Mary Lillian 
<rrinnell, .Mrs. Katherine Van Allen 
Helm, Miss Lucind.i Harlxmr 
Hollister, Mrs. Lillian 
Huntley, Mrs. Mary Sutton 
Ingham, Mrs. Mary Higelow 
Keister, Mrs. Lillie Rosier 
McCabe, Mrs. Harriet ('alista 
Montgomery. Mrs. Carrie Frances Judd 
Newman, Mrs. Angela F. 
Norton, Mrs. Minerva Brace 
Eftors, Mrs. Alice E. H. 
Pitblado, Mrs. Enphenia Wilson 
Roldn.^on. Mrs. .lane Bancroft 
Sawyer, Mrs. Lucy Sargent 
Shelley, Mrs. Mary .lane 
Swift, Mrs. Frances Laura 
Watfwm, Mrs. KJJen Mnrin 
WWard Afr/i. Conlelbi Young 
MU/ton, Mrs, Martha Eleanor Loftin 



CLIB LEADERS. 

SEE ALSO 80<:iETY LEADERS. 

Immen, Mrs. Loraine 

Lozier, Mrs. Jennie du la Montaguic 

Morse, Mrs. Relu'cca A. 

Nobles, Miss Catharine 

Stone, Mrs. Lucinda H. 

COMPOSERS (MUSICAL). 

SEE ALSO MUSICIANS AND SONG-WRITERS. 

Andrews, Miss Alice A. 
Beach, ^Irs. 11. H. A. 
Crane, Mrs. Sibylla Bailey 
Hahr, Mi^^s Emma 
Hawes, Miss Charlotte W. 
Knapp, Mrs. Phoebe Palmer 
Pattou, Mrs. Abby llutcliinson 
Raymond, Mrs. Emma Marcy 
Runcie, Mrs. Constance Faunt Le Roy 
Smith. Mrs. Eva Munson 
Williams, Mrs. Louisa Brewster 
Willson. Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 

DAIRY-FARMER. 
Worloy, Mrs. Laura Davis 

DECOR.VTORS. 

SEE ALSO DESIGNERS. 

Owen, Mrs. Ella Soaver 

DELS A RTEA N I NSTRICTORS. 

Bishop. Mrs. Emily Mulkin 
Thompson, Miss Mary S<jphia 

DENTIST. 
Cuinet, Miss Louise A dele 

DESIONERS. 

SEE ALSO ARTISTS AND ART EDUCATORS. 

Carter. Miss Mary Ada line Edwarda 
Cory, .Mrs. Florent'o Elizabeth 

DRAMATIC READERS. 

SEE ALSO ELOCUTIONISTS. 

Adams. Mrs. Flnronco Adelaide Fowlo 
Babcock, Mrs. Helen Louise B. 
Biggert. Miss Maliolle 
Collins. Miss I^aura Sedgwicrk 
Conner, Mrs. Elizabeth Marney 
Howard, .Mrs. Belle 
Parker, Miss Helen .Vlmena 
Pond, Mrs. Nella Brown 
Potter, Miss .Tonnie O'Neill 

DRAMATISTS. 

SEE AUTHORS, POETS, LITERARY CONTRIB- 
UTORS. 

Logan. Mrs. Celia 
Morton, Miss Martha 

DRESS REFORMERS. 

Blomner, Mrs. Amelia 
Miller, Mrs. Annie .lonness 

EDITORS. 

SEE ALSO .JOURNALISTS, PUBLISHERS, LIT- 
ERARY CONTRIBUTORS. 

Aik(>ns, Mrs. .\manda L. 
Ames. Miss .Tulia .V. 
Amies, Mrs. Olive Pcmd 
Barnes, Miss (.Catharine Weed 
Brad well, Mrs. Myra 
Burlingame. Mrs. Einelin«» S. 
Cameron, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cl:i\\TcV\\\\. "NVt^. CwtvaWwv "SX. 
r>OTtc\\, "SVx** YAVw ^ . 
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EDITORS— Continued. 

Housb, Mrs. Esther T. 
Logau, Mrs. Mary Cuuniugham 
Loudf Miss Hulda Barker 
MalJory, Mrs. Lucy A. 
Michol, Mrs. Ne«ttie Leila 
Miller, Mrs. Annie Jenness 
Miller, Mrs. Mary A. 
Pritcbard, Mrs. Esther Tut tie 
Robinson, Mi"s. Abbie C. B. 
Smith. Mrs. ElizalK'th J. 
Thompson, Mrs. Eva (iriffith 
Towno, Mrs. Helle Kelloj:;? 
Trott, Miss Novella Jewell 
West, Miss i^lary Allen 
West lake. Miss Kate Eva 
Williams, Miss Florence B. 

EDT'CATORS. 

BEE ALSO ART EDICATORS. DELS ARTE AN 
INSTRl'CTOHS. EHX I'TIONISTS, IvINDEU- 
GARTNERS, Ml SICAL EDICATORS. 

Abbott, Mrs. Elizabeth Kol.inson 

Adams, Mrs. Jane Kelley 

Alden, Miss ICniily (iillmore 

Anue«5, Mrs. Olive Pond 

Avann, Mrs. Ella H. Rroekway 

Bajfj^'tt, Mrs. Alice 

Barlier, Mrs. >Liry Aupustine 

Bartlett, Mrs. Maud Whitehead 

Beck. >liss Leonora 

Beecher. Miss Catherine Esthor 

Bond, Mrs. Eliza belh Powell 

Boughtrui. Mrs. (^aroline CJre<»nbank 

Bradley. Miss Amy Morris 

BrownoH, Mrs. Helen M. Davis 

Buck, Mme. Henriette 

Cabell, Mrs. Mary Vinrinia Ellcr 

Carhart, Mrs. Clara H. Sully 

Carson, Mrs. Deli-a E. 

Chandler, Mrs. Mary Alderson (StenojL'niphy) 

Clerc, Mme. Henrietta Fannie A'ir^jinit? 

Cleveland, Miss R<>se Elizabi'th 

Cobb, Mrs. Mary Emelie 

Coe, Mrs. Emily M. 

Collins. Mrs. r)elia 

C/one, Miss H<Men (J ray 

Conway, Miss Clara 

Cooper, Mrs. Sarah Brown Tnjfcrsoll 

Cummins, Mrs, Mary Stuart 

Cunninjjham. Miss Susan J. 

Dicklow. Miss .Adelaide Lynn 

Dmlpe. Miss Hannah P. 

Dowd. Miss Mary .Mice 

Dumdl, Mrs. Irene f^Iark 

Edpar. Mrs. Elizabeth 

Edwards, Miss Anna (^heney 

Edw)irds, Mrs. Emma Atwoiwl 

Fisher. Mrs. Anna A. 

Foxworthy, Miss Ali<-e S. 

Gale, Mrs. Ada Iddinirs 

Oalpin. Mrs. Kate Tup|)er 

(?arner, AfiKS Eliza A. 

GibKs, Miss Eleanor (^hurchill 

Oranjrt^r, Miss liOttie E. 

Graves, Mrs. Adelia C. 

Hall. Mrs. Sarah Elizalw.th 

Haskell, Miss Harriet Newell 

Hav<*n, Mrs. Mary Emerson 

Hojnie, Mrs. Lydia Evans 

Howland, Miss Emily 

Keysor. ^frs. .Tennie Ellis 

Kidd, Mrs. Lucy Ann 

Lamson. Miss I^ucy St<*<innin 

Leland, Mrs. Can»Mnc Weaver 

Lippincott, >frs. Esther .T. Trimble 

Little, Mrs. Sjirali* F. Co\vh»s 

7»7id, Mrs. Eh*zab«»th W. Russ(dl 
Lyon, 3fjf*g Mnry 
Meoeh. Mrs. Jp^nnotto Dn Bois 
Mprrick. Mnt. S^nrnh Xeweonib 
Mfl/pr, Mrs. AihUo J>ickinfin 
^^renn, 3/iVs Anne P:ii^-onia Felicia 
Mortimer, Mins Mnrv 



EDUCATORS— Continued. 

Nash, Mrs. Mary Louise 

Nixon, Mrs. Jennie Caldwell 

O'Donnell, Miss Nellie 

Drum, Miss Julia Anna 

Palmer, Mrs. Adce Freeman 

Peiabody, Miss Elizabeth I'almer 

Peek, Miss Annie Smith 

Picken, Mrts. Lillian Hoxie 

PoUcK'k, Mrs. Louise 

Rambaut, Mrs. Mary L. Bonney 

Ripley, Miss Mar>' A. 

Rodchf Miss Aurelia 

Robinson, Mrs. Jane Bancroft 

Rogers, Mrs. EUle Louise Hoffman 

Rutherford, Miss Mildred 

Sabiu, Mis« Ellen t'lara 

Sewall, Mrs. May Wrij^ht 

Shafer, Miss Helen Almira 

Shattuck, Miss Lydia White 

Shoemaker, Mrs. Rachel H. 

Slocum, Miss Jane Mariah 

Stafford. Mrs. Maria Bre^'ster Brooks 

Stone, Mrs. Lueinda H. 

Sunderland, Mrs. EJiza Read 

Swarthout, Mrs. M. French 

Todd, Miss Adah J. 

Tutwiler, Miss Julia Strudwick 

Walton. Mrs. Electa Noble Lincoln 

Welwter, Miss Helen \j. 

We'lls, Miss Mary Fletcher 

Wh(H>lock, Miss Lucy 

Willard, Mrs. Emma 

AVillard, Mrs. Marj' Bannister 

AVillin^, Mrs. Jennie FowUt 

Woody, Mrs. Mary Williams Chawnier 

ELOCT'TIONISTS. 

SEE ALSO DRAMATIC READERS. 

Bailey, Mrs. Sara I^ord 
Bcasley, Mrs. Marie Wilson 
Brace, Miss Maria Porter 
Furman, Miss Myiiie E. 
Lumen. Mrs. Loraine 
N«d»le, Mrs. Fdna CliMffee 
Peirce, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Shoemak<'r, Mrs. Raclxd H. 
Stv)cker, Miss Corimtc 
Tlw>mi)8on, Mrs. Eva r;rit!ith 

ETHNOLOCJIST. 
Fl(*tcher. Miss Alice Cunnin^rham 

EVANGELISTS. 

SEE ALSO Clirucil WORKERS AND TEM- 
PERANCE WORKERS. 

Barney. Mrs. Susan Hammond 

Butler. Miss (Mementina 

Henry, Mrs. Sarept!» M. I. 

Isaac, Mrs. TL-innah M. T'nd(»rhi!l 

Jenkins, Mrs. Francis C. 

Lathraj), Mrs. Mary Tt>rrans 

Meech, Mi*s. Jcannctte Du Bois 

Pratt, :Miss Hannah T. 

Prosser, Miss Anne Weed 

Smith, Mrs. Fnima Vi>\\ 

Taylor. Mrs. Sarah Katherine Paine 

Wheeler. >trs. Mjiry Sparkes 

Willing, Mrs. Jennie Fowler 

FINANCIERS. 

SEE ALSO TLWKERS AND RCSTNESS WOMEN". 

Carse. Mrs. Matilda B. 
Dow. Mrs. MMr>' E. H. G. 
Pluml>, >frs. L. H. 

HARPL^T. 
Morgan. Miss Maud 

l.a\v\\), "Sirs. ^\tvTV\\t!i ^cwcvw?w 
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HORTICULTURISTS. 

Austin, Mrs. Helen V^ickroy 
Jackf Mrs. Annie L. 

HUMORISTS. 

Goza, Miss Anne 
Ilolley, Miss Marietta 
Huntley, Mrs. Florence 

IIYMN-WKITERS. 

SEE ALSO POETS AND AUTHORS. 

Crosby, Fanny J. 
Hawks, Mrs. Annie Sherwood 
Miller, Mi's. Emily Huntington 
Morton, Miss Eliza Happy 
Starkweather, Miss Anieliu Minerva 
Van Fleet, Mrs. Ellen Oliver 
Willson, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Wittenmyer, Mrs. Annie 

INSURANCE AGENTS. 

Adsit, Mrs. Nancy H. 
Richnioiul, Miss Lizzie R. 
SchafFer, Miss Miirgran't Eliza 

INVENTORS. 

Bailey, Miss Ellen Alice 
Blanchanl, Miss Helen Aujrusta 
Brown, Mrs. Harriet A. 
Frackleton, Mrs. Susan Stuart 
(»in>ert. Miss Linda 
HuiiThes, Mrs. Kate Duval 
Stearns, Mrs. Betsey Ann 
Westover. Miss Cynthia M. 

JOURNALISTS. 



SEE ALSO EDITOUS, 
CONTRIBUTORS. 



PUHLISIIERS. LITERARY 



Abrich, Mrs. Emma B. 

Ames, Mary Clemmer 

Andrews. Mrs. Mary Louise 

Austin, Mrs. Helen N'ickroy 

Ball, Mrs. Isabella Worrell 

Battey, Mrs. Em ply Verdery 

Belcher, Mrs. Cynthia Holmes 

Bergen, Miss Helen Corinnc 

Bierce, Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth 

BLshoi», Mrs. Mary Apnes Dalryniple 

Bisland. Miss Eliza l>eth 

Black well. Miss Alice Stone 

Bonh<am, Mrs. Mildred A. 

Bouton, Miss Emily St. .Tohn 

Byinpton, Mrs. Ella Coode 

Ch-jirU^s. IVIrs. Emily Thornton 

Clark. Mrs. Helen Tairjrart 

Cochrane. Miss Elizabeth (N^'-llie Bly) 

Conant, Mrs. Frnnces Anirus+a 

Conner, Mrs. Eliza Archard 

Conway. Miss Katherine Eleanor 

Croly, Sirs. .Jennie Cuimingham (".Tennie 

.Fune") 
Culton. Misw .Te«sie F. 
Cumminjrs, Mrs. Alma Carrie 
Curran, Mi*s. Ida M. 
Dare, Mrs. Ella 
Dickin<son. Miss Susnn E. 
Dousrhty. Mrs. Evn Craij: Craves 
Durley, ^Frs. Ella Hamilton 
Dwyer, ^Jiss Bessie .Ajrnes 
Edholm, Mrs. Mary G. Chiarlton 
Fair^Kinks, Miss Con-stance 
Ferree. Mrs. Susan Frances 
Field, >riss Knte 
Fi*»ld, Mrs. !Srr.rtba R. 
Fifield. Mrs. Stella A. Oaines 
Ford. Mrs. Miriam Cbnse 
Fmneis. Miss Louise E. 
Oild^r. ^riss .Tonnnetfe T^e^nard 
Oriffith..^'rs. Fvn Kinney 
ITanim. M'»s ^'^^rfi'herifn Arlina 
H/trppr, ^frs. Tfin A. 
Heaton, Mrs. Elizn Pntnnm 



journalists-Continued. 

Hickmnn, Mrs. Mary Catlmrine 

Houghton, Mrs. Mary Hayes 

Hudson, Mrs. Mary Cleumier 

lluling, Miss Caroline Augusta 

Ive«$, Mrs. Fk>i*ence C. 

James, Mrs. Annie Laurie Wilson 

Jordan, Miss Elizabeth Garver 

Keith, Miss Eliza D. 

Krout. Miss Mary H. 

Lange, Mrs. Mary T. 

Logan, Mrs. Celia 

MacCJahan, Mrs. Barbara 

McFherson, Mrs. Lydia St-arr 

Marble, Mrs. Ella M. S. 

Marksrheflel, Mrs. Louise 

Merrill, Miss Margaret Manton 

Meyer. Mrs. Annie Nathan 

Moody, Mrs. Helen Watterson 

Morgan. Miss Maria 

Murphy, Mrs. Claudia Quigley 

Ohl, Mrs. Maude Andrews 

Ormsby, Mrs. Mary Frost 

Otis, Mrs. Eliza A. 

Owler. Mrs. Martha Tracy 

Porter. Mrs. AIi<e Hobbins 

I*ro(tor. Mrs. Mary Virginia 

Rayner. Mrs. Emily C. 

Read. Mrs. Elizaln'th C. Bunnell 

Smith, Miss Fannie Douglass 

Smith. Miiss Helen Morton 

Smith. Mrs. Lurie Eugenie Brown 

Sprat t. Miss Louisa* Parker 

Starkey. Miss .Tennie O. 

Steele. Mrs. Rowena Granice 

Thom*as. Mrs. Mary Ann 

Try on, Mrs. Kate 

WakiMuan. Mrs. Antoinette Van Hoosen 

AA'alker, Mrs. I{f)se Kershaw 

AVelborn. Mrs. Mary E<ldins 

Welch, Mrs. Jane Meade 

Willard, Mrs. Allie C. 

Winkler. Mrs. Ang<»lia Virginia 

WoiKlberry. Mi^s I-'osn lionise 

^VoixlrnfF. Mrs. Libbie Jj. 

\N'right, Mrs. Marie Bobinson 

Wylio. Mrs. Lollie Belle 

Yoiimans. Mrs. TluMxlora Wint«>n 

KINDERiLVRTNERS. 

Pollock. Mrs. Louise 
Wiggin. Mrs. Kate Douglas 

LABOR CHAMPIONS. 

SEE ALSO POLITICAL ORATORS. 

Mee, Mrs. Carrie Wnrd 
Stevens. Mrs. Alziiui Pjirsons 
Vales>h, Mrs. Eva McDonald 

LAWYERS. 

Ahrens, Mrs. Mary A. 

Bittenl>ender, Mrs. Ad.M M. 

Blake. Mrs. Alice R. Jordan 

Brad well. Mrs. Myra 

Branwiii. Mt*s. Ella Frances 

Couzins. Miss Pbo«4)e 

Fall. Mrs. Annn Christy 

Fearing. Miss Lilli-Jin Blanche 

Foltz. Mrs. Clara Short ridge 

Gordon. >'rs. Laura De Force 

Greene. Miss Mary A. 

Hall, Miss >rary 

Knowles. >'i»<s Flla L. 

Le Valley. 'N'^rs. T<anra 

T-ockwood. ^ti*s. Pelvn 

McCulloc>\ Mrs. Cn tbarine Waugh 

MeGee. >Tiss Alice G. 

Nash. Mrs. Clflm Holme«* Hnpgood 

Pnrker. ^fiss A bee 

P«er. >^i««s r'nrolinp TTnTr»iltv>n 

P\OT, 'V^X^'S. A^t^TTWV W^x«v>\\wcv 

P\eT, "N^Ts. Vi\\^ 

"P\eT» "SUs^ \s.\\\^ Y\^w\\\\cN\\ 
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LAWYERS— Conti2«i:ed. 

Kicki>i% Mrs. Marillu M. 

Strickkuid. Mrs. Martha 

Todd, Miv. Marion 

Waite, Mrs. Catherine Van Valkenbiirg 

Wertniau, Mrs. Sarah Killj^ore 

Whiting, Mary Collins 

Wilson, Mrs. Zara A. 

LECTUUEUS. 

SEE ALSO CIMUCH WORKERS, TEMPERANCE 
WORKERS, WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS. 

Adsit, Mrs. N«nc.v H. (AH) 

Anthony, Mi><s Susan B. (Woman's Suffrage) 

Baxter, Mrs. Marion Babcock 

Bishop, Mrs. Kniily Mulkin 

Brist<^I, Mrs. Aucust-a Cooper 

Dailey, Miss Charlotte Field 

Dickinson. Miss Anna Elizal>eth 

Frei*nian, Mrs. .Mat lie A. 

McAvoy, Miss Knuna 

Manning. Mrs. Jessie Wilson 

Mee, Mrs. Cassie Ward 

Monroe. .Mi-s. Harriet W«K»dward 

Moore, Mrs. Auberline W<M3dward 

Newman. Mrs. Angelia F. 

O'KiH'ffe, Miss K;itliarine A. 

Potts. Mrs. Anna .M. liongshore 

WMk<'tieM. Mrs. Fmily Wat kins 

Walker, Dr. Mjiry 

Waison. Mrs. Flizaheth Low 

Welch, Mrs. .lane Mende 

Yates, Miss Fliz.ibeth T'. 

LIBUAULVXS. 

Stevens, Mrs. E. IL 
Tucker, Miss liosa I^ee 

LLVOUL^TS. 

SEE ALSO TRANSLATORS. 

Baker, Miss Joanna 
Benton, Mrs. Louisa Dow 
Henderson, Mrs. Franetn* Co.x 

LITEKAUY CONTRIBTTORS. 

SEE ALSO AVTllOHS. POETS. .JOIRNALISTS. 

Alden. Mrs. Lucy Morris Chaffee 

Aldrieh, Miv. Julia Carter 

Aldrich, Miss Susanmi N'aJentine 

Allen, Mrs. Estlier Saville 

Allyn, Mrs. Euni(H» Khrisae Oibbs 

Amory, Mrs. Fstelle Wendell 

Arey, Airs. Harriett Ellen (Jrannis 

Arnold, Mrs. narri(»t Pritchard 

Austin, Mrs. Harriet Bunki*r 

Avery, Mrs. Catlmrine HiteluMK'k Tilden 

Babcock, Mrs. Euiumi Wliitcomb 

Baker, Mrs. Harriette Newell Woods 

Baker, Mrs. Julie Wetherill 

Bancker, Miss Mary E. C. 

Barrow, Mix. Frances Elizabeth 

Bartlett, Mrs. Alice Eloise 

Berry, Mrs. Ada line Hohf 

Bigehiw, Miss Letti<» S. 

Birkh<dz. Mrs. Eugenie S. 

Black, Mrs. Mary Fh*ming 

Blackall, Mrs. PiUiily I^unis 

Bohan, Mrs. Elizabeth Baker 
. Boy<l. Mrs. LouUe Esther Vickroy 

Brach'n. Mrs, Anna Alailge 

Bradford. Mrs. Mary Carroll Craig 

Briggs. Mrs. Mary Blatchley 

Bi^ooks, Mix. M. Sears 

Brown, Mrs. Charlotte Emerson 

Buck, Mrs. Mary K. 

llijckno^r, Mrs. TFelen I^ewis 
Burnhvm, Mhs Bertha U. 
Bush, ^frs. Jonnio J^irch field 
Card will Mis» Mnvy K. 
y^f^f'* Mrs. Mnriottn Stanley 
r^Mmllon Mrs. Luciiid/i Banister 
9 Inrke, Mrn. Mnry Ba.^csett 



LITEKARY CONTRIBUTORS-CoNT. 

Clarke, Mrs. Mary II. Gray 
Cleary, Mrs. Kate Mcl'helim 
Cok, Miss L'ene Williauni 
Colby, Mrs. H. Maria George 
Cole, Miss EHzabePh 
Conkliu, Mrs. Jane Elizabeth De.\ter 
Cook, Miss Amelini Josephine 
Cornell, Mrs. EHen Francis 
Coteu, Mrs. Sara Jeannelte Duueun 
Crawfwd, Mrs. Alice Arnold 
Crawford, Mix. John 
I>ana, Miss Olive Eliza 
Davis, Mix. Ida May 
Ihivis, Mias Minnie S. 
Dayton, Mrs. Elizabeth 
De Jarnette, Mrs. Evelyn Maju^ruder 
Dieudonne. Mrs. Florence Oari>enter 
Dole, Mrs. Phoebe Cobb liarry 
Dufour, Mrs. Aniande Louise Ruter 
Dunham, Mrs. Emma Be<lelia 
Engle, Mrs. Addie C. Strong 
Fenner, Mrs. Mary (Jalentine 
Fletcher, Mix. Lisa Anne 
Forney, Miss Til lie May 
Frank, Mi.ss Rachel 
Fryatt, Mi.ss Frances Elizabeth 
Furber, Miss Aurilla 
Gape, Mrs. Frances Dana 
Gannett, Mrs. Abbie M. 
Giles, Miss Ella A. 
Goldthwaite, Mrs. T^ucy Virginia 
Gordon, Mrs. S. Anna 
Goza, Miss Anne 
Gray, Mrs. Mary Tenney 
Green, Mrs. .Julia Boynton 
Greene, Miss Frances Nimmo 
Gregory, Mrs. Elizabeth (Joadby 
Groenevelt, Mrs. Sara 
Hager. Mrs. Lucie Caroline 
Hall, Mrs. Margaret Thompson 
H-amilton. Miss AniM J. 
Ilarby, Mrs. lee C. 
Harrell. Mrs. Sjirjih Carmichael 
Harris, Mrs. Ethel llillyer 
Hatch. Mrs. Mnry R. P. 
Hawley. Mrs. Frances Mallette 
H-jizelrigg, Mrs. Clara H. 
Helm, Sliss Lucinda Barlwiur 
Henderson. Mrs. Frances Cox 
Herrick, Mrs. Christine Terhum* 
Hewitt, Mrs. Emma Churchman 
Ilibbard. .Mrs. (irjice 
HigginsdM, Mrs. ?}lila Rhoads 
Ililes. Mrs. Osia J(jslyn 
Hill. Mrs. Airnes Leonard 
Ilinman. Miss Ida 
IloUirt, Mrs. Sarah Dyer 
H(Klgkins. Miss Louise Manning 
IIf>oper. Mrs. Lucy Hnmilton 
Howe. Mrs. Emeline Harri(»t 
TTumphreys, Mrs. Sarah (Jibson 
Iluntlcy. Mrs. Florence 
Ingham. Mrs. Mnry Bigelow 
Ives. Miss Alic<» Emma 
.lePFrey, Mrs. Isadore (Jilbert 
.lolinson. Mrs. (^irrie .Vshton 
.Johnson, Miss E. Pauline 
.Johnston. Mrs. Maria I. 
.Jones. Mrs. Jennie E. 
.Judson. Miss .I<iinie S. 
Ivahn. Mrs. Ruth Ward 
Keating. Mrs. .Josei»hin«» E. 
Iv<»ez(M*. ^Irs. Martini Moulton Whittemore 
Kipp, .Mrs. .Josephine 
Lauiler. Mrs. Maria Elise Turner 
I^awson, ^Irs. Mary J. 
Leonard, Mrs. Cynthia II. Van Name 
T^in<»oln, Mrs. Ma^^ha D. 
Linn, Mrs. Edith Willis 
liOWftUwxd, Mrs. Flora Hainos 
1 iycvw, 'SWv^ .\ww«^ \\<M.^w\wu 
McCi\\>o, >\\sy. \.\v\\\ \\vN>^o 
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LITERARY CONTRIBUTORS-^CoNT. 

McCk>ma8, Mrs. Alice Moore 
McCracken, Mrs. Annie VirKinin 
McKinney, Mrs. Kate Slnugiiter 
McManus, Miss Eiuily Jnliau 
Manning, Mre. Jessie Wilson 
Manviile, Mrs. Helen Adelia 
Marble. Mrs. Callie Bonuey 
Marshall, Miss Joanna 
Melville, Mrs. Velnm Caldwell 
Meriwd'ht-r, Mrs. Lide 
Merrifk, Mrs. Caroline K]izal>etb 
Merrill, Mm» Helen Mand 
Miller, Mrs. Dora Kicluirds 
Miller, Mrs. Minnie Willis 
Milne, Mrs. Fnuuvs M. 
Mitcbcll. Miss Marion Juliet 
Normikow, Countess Klla 
Norton, Mrs. Delia Whitney 
Norton. Mrs. Minerva Brace 
Norton, MitJs Morilla M. 
Nourse, Mrs. Laura A. Sundt^rlin 
No\A-ell, Mi^. MildriHl E. 
Owen, Miss Mary Alifia 
Palmer, Mrs. Fanny Purdy 
Patterson, Mrs. Minnie Ward 
Patterson. Mrs. Virjrinia ShariK» 
Peat tie, Mrs. Elia Wilkinson 
Peeke, Mrs. Marjran't Bloo<ljrood 
P(-rley, Miss Mary Eliza iK^th 
Perry, Miss Carlotta 
Phillips. Miss Mau<le (iillcttc 
Pickett, Mrs. Lasell Carbell 
Pk»r<*e, Mrs. Elizabeth Cumin^s 
Pl(»wnian, Mrs. \i\ori\ M. ("Betsy Ham- 
ilton") 
Ponicroy, Mrs. (Jcnic Clark 
Poole, Mrs. Hitter Martha 
Post, Mrs. Caroline I^athrop 
Pruit, Mrs. Willie Franklin 
Pullen, Mrs. Sue Vesta 
Itapsd'aJe. Miss Lulab 
Ralston. MiN. Harriet N<''well 
llath'bun, Mrs. Harriet M. 
Ray. Mrs. Rachel Beasley 
Read, Miws Jane Maria 
R«*e<l, Mrs. Floren<'e Campbell 
Ri'inertsen, Mrs. Emma May Alex-ander 
Ren f row. Miss Carrie 
Rich<jirdson. Mrs. HohMi Dors<'y 
Rittenhouse, Mrs. Laura Jacinta 
Roberts, Mrs. Ada Palmer 
Robertson. Mrs. (Jeorjria Trowbridpe 
Robin-son. Miss Fannie Ruth 
Robinson. Mrs. Leora BKtison 
Rojrt»rs. Mrs. Fmma Winner 
I^l^rers. Mrs. Mary Fletcher 
Rojlste-n, Mrs. .Vdelai<le Day 
Ross. Mrs. Vir;;inia Evelyn 
Rothwell. Mrs. Annie 
Rude. Mrs. Ellen Serjreant 
Ruprecbt. Mrs. .Tennie Terrill 
St. John. Mrs. Cynthia Morjran 
Savape, >rrs. >Tinnie St<'bbinw 
Slwirkey, Mrs. Emma Au^rusta 
Shaw, Miss Emma 
Sherwo<:Ml. Mrs. Eniily T e<» 
Sherwo(wl. ATrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Siller. Miss Ilil.la 
Simpson, Mrs. C(>r(Mli C. W. 
Sm«*<1es. Mrs. Susan Dabn<»y 
Smith, Mrs. Charlotte I^ouise 
Smith, INFrs. Emily L. fJoodrich 
Smith. Mii^s France« M. Owsttm 
Smith, Mrs. Cenio M. 
Smith, Marthii T*earsioTi 
Smith, Mr«. Olive White 
Spaldinjr, Misa Harriet Mabel 
Spa«ldinp. Mrs. Susan Marr 
Snencer, Miss .Tosi^phine 
Stark wen tlMT, Miss Amelia ^linerva 
Stein, Miss Evnleen 
f*tpT)hpn. ^fr». EHznhpth Willisson 
Swniford, Mrs. Mnrthin 



LITERARY aJNTRIBUTOItS-^lJoKT. 

Taylor, Mrs. H«innah E. 

Taylor, Mrs. Martha Smith 

Thoiuas, Miss Fannie Edgar 

Thurston, Mrs. Maitha L. Poland 

Todd, MJss Ad^ih J. 

Tcxid, Mrs. lA?titia Willey 

Todd, Mrs. Mabel Looniis 

Tourtilloite, Miss Lillian Adele 

Towne, Mrs. Belle Kellogg 

Tn<iit, Mrs. Anna Elizal»eth 

Tucker, Mrs. Mary Frances 

Twiggs, Mr*. Sarah L. 

Van Bensdioten, Mr«. Mary Crowell 

Wall, Mrs. Annie 

Wals^^or^h. Mrs. Minnie (iow 

Walter, Mrs. Carrie Stevens 

"VValton, Mrs. Sarah Stokes 

Walworth, Mrs. Ellen Hardin 

ArVard, Mary Eastman 

W^are, Mi*s. Mary 

\Varner, Mrs. Mary E. Knowltou 

Washington, Mrs. I^ucy H. 

Wiitson, Mrs. Anmih Robinson 

Webb, Mrs. Ella Sturtevant 

Weiss. Mrs. Susan Arch<*r 

Wet herald. Miss .Virnes I'vthelwyn 

Wetherbee, Miss Emily (Jn^fMie 

Wheek>r, Miss Cora Stuart 

Wheelock. Miss Luc-y 

White, Mrs. Laura Rosamond 

Whiting. Miss Lili^in 

Whitman. Mrs. Sarah Helen 

Whitten, Mi-s. Martha Elizalx^th Hotchkiss 

Wigsrin, >Ii's. Kate D(uig'as 

Wight. Miss Fmimi Howard 

Wilder, ^frs. S. Faainie (Jerry 

Wilson. Mrs. Jan(» Debiplaine 

Wi»ig. Mrs. .Vmejia Kemnshall 

Winslow, >h*s. Ceh'ste M. A. 

Winslow, Sliss Helen M. 

^^'intermnte. >frs. ^fartha 

Winton, Mrs. .Tenevebab Maria 

W,M>d. Mrs. V'.}Ty f\ V. 

WiMxUvanl. ^Frs. (\ir(»line Marshall 

Worthen. Mrs. A«igusta TTnrvey 

^A'yman. Mrs. I ijlie P. Chj»ce 

Voinig. >frs. Julia Evelyn Ditto 

Young. Miss Martha 

LITERARY SECRETARY. 
Churchill. Miss Li.le A. 

MILITARY (JENIT'S. 
C-Jirn^ll, Miss Anna Ella 

MINISTERS. 

SKK .M.SO KVA.NCiEI.ISTS. 

Andrews, Mrs. Mary (larard 
Bagley, Mrs. Bhnicli PentiM'(».st 
Baker. Miss Loui>e S. 
Bartlelt, Miss Caroline Julia 
Bennett. Mrs. Ella May 
Bhu-kweil. Mrs. Antninett** Brown 
Tiowles. Mrs. .\da Chasiina 
Prown. Olympia 
Chapin, Miss Augusta J. 
Deyo. Sirs. Anninda 
T>rake. Mrs. Mary Eveline 
Fraiut'. >Trs. Esther (Jonlon 
Oillette, Mrs. L. Fidelia 
(Jriv<^. Miss Mary H. 
H ana ford. Mrs. PhelM' Anne 
Haynes. Miss LonMi7.)» 
J'ines. >Trs. ^^^r1b•:t Waldnm 
Jcuies, Sirs. May C. 
Kepley. Vra. Ada Miser 
Kollo<*k. >'is«» Florence E. 
Legirett. >fiss Mnry r.ydi.M 
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MlNlSTIjKS— Continued. 

Munloch, Mi»8 Mariou 
Xewijort, Mrs. Elfrtnlu Louine 
Pritohard, Mrs. Esther Tultle 
Shaw, MiHs Anna U. 
Tt)wn«ley, Mi»« Fraiu'eH Eleanor 
Tui»i>er, Miss Mi la Fraiures 
\VhitiK\v, Mrs. Mary Tniff-aru 
Wilkes. Mrs. Eliza TupiKT 

MISSIONARIES. 

Baldwin, Mrs. KsthcT K. 
CunnynKhaui, Mrs. Elizabeth Litchfield 
Fiske, Miss Fidelia 
(lUliek, Miss Alice (ionlon 
Newell, Mrs. Harriet Atwrnxl 
Oldham, Mrs. Marie Aujrusta 
Van Hook, Mrs. Lon*tta C. 

MISTRESSHS OF KXECT^TIVK MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Adams, Mrs. Ahi>;ail 
Adams, Mrs. Louise Cath<»rine 
Cleveland, Mrs. Frances Folsom 
Fillmore, Mrs. Abi};ail Towers 
Garfield, Mrs. Luoretia Rudolph 
Grant, Sirs. .Julia Dent 
Harrison, Mrs. Aniwi Synnnrs 
Harrison. Mrs. Taroline Lavinia Scott 
Hayes. Mrs. Luey W«n» Wehh 
.Jefferson, Mrs. Martha Wayles 
.Johiuton, Mrs. Kliza McCanlle 
Johnston, Mrs. Harriet I^ine 
Lincoln, Mrs. Mary Tiwld 
McElroy, Mrs. Mary Arthur 
McKinley. Mrs. Ida Saxton 
Madison, Mrs. r>orothy Payne 
M-onroe, Mrs. Eliziibeth Kortrijrht 
Pierce. ^Irs. .Jane Meatus /\|>pk»ton 
Polk, Mrs. Sarah (Miildress 
Taylor, Mrs. Mar>ran»t 
Tyler, Mrs. .Tulia (Jardiner 
Van Bnren. Mrs. AuKelica Sin>flet<m 
Washington, Mrs. Martha 

MT'SITAL KDT'CATORS. 

SEE ALSO MTSiriANS AM) SINGERS. 

Cheney. Mrs. Abb<»y Perkins 
Dussuchal, MisH Kn're-nie 
Eddy, Mrs. Sarah Hershey 
Hnhr, Miss Emma 
HannA, Miss Siirah .Jackson 
Hibler, Mrs. Nellie 
Howard, Miss Mary M. 
Millar, Sime. Clara Smart 
Sherman, Miss Mariettvi R. 

MT'SICIANS. 

SEE ALSO COMPOSERS, HARPIST, PIANISTS, 
MUSICAL EDUCATORS, ORCHESTRAL CON- 
DUCTORS, KINOERS, VIOLINISTS. 

At wood. Miss Ethel 
Berg, >Iiss IJlHe 
Blgelow, Mrs. Ella Augusta 
Bloudn<»r. Mrs. Aline R(»<'«<» 
Brninnrd, Mrs. Kate .T. 
BullrK'k. Mrs. Helen Louise 
Collins. Miss I^anra S<»«lgwick 
I)e Fere, Mrs. A. Litsner 
Fay. Mis»» Amy 
Fonda, Mrs. Mary Alice 
Keating, ^^rs. .To«»i»bine K. 
Lawton, Mrs. Henrietta Peebe 
Rnymond, Mrs. Carrie T«ibel Rice 
Senrine, l^^iss Fhvrence E. 
WWftri], Miss Katberine 
Wilfmws, Mrs. LoitUtn Bre\\"st**r 

AMTrJ^ALJSTS. 

i^^''"' ^^^' Ornconnnn 
Millor. Mrs. Olive Thome 



NOVELISTS. 

SEE ALSO AUTHORS AND LITERARY CON- 
TRIBUTORS. 

Barr, Mrs. Amelia E. 

Bellamy, Mrs. Emily Whitfield Croom 

Burnett, Mrs. Frances liodgsou 

Burnhum, Mr-s. Clara Louise 

Cruger, Miss Mary 

Darling, Mrs. Flora Adams 

Deland, Mrs. Margaret 

Elliott, Mrs. Maud Howe 

Evans, Mrs. Lizzie 1*. E. 

French, Miss Alice ("Octave Thanet") 

Goodwin, Mrs. II. B. 

Holmixs, Mrs. Mary Jane 

Kirk, Mrs. Ellen Olney 

Leprohon, Mrs. Rosa una Eleanor 

Litchfield, Miss Grace Denio 

Murfree, Miss Mary Noailles ("Charles 

Egbert Craddo<'k'*) 
Reiio, Mrs. Itti Kinney 
South worth, Mrs. £]mma Dorothy Eliza 

Nevitte 
Wool ley, Mrs. Celia Parker 

OFFICIALS (CIVIC). 

Baxter, Mrs. Annie White (County Clerk) 
Ohenow(«th, Mns. Caroline Van Deusen (Vice 

Consul) 
Couzins, Miss Phoeln* (Unttt^d States Mur- 

ehai) 
Diehl, Miss Cora Victoria (Register of 

Deeds) 
Dodge, Miss Grace Iloadley (School C<mi- 

inissioner) 
Grisham, Mrs. Sadie Park (President City 

Council) 
Hawes, Mrs. Flora Harrod (Postmaster) 
Leonard, Mrs. Anna By ford (Sanitary 

Inspwtor) 
Ijewis, Mi#*s Ida (Lighl house Keeper) 
Lownian, Mrs. Mary D. (Miiyor) 
Morris. Mrs. Esther (.Tustie(» of the Peace) 
Rogers. Mrs. Elbe Loui«4» HofTmnn (County 

Superintendent of Public Schools) 
Stone, Mis« MHrtha Klvirn (I^>stmaster) 
Swe<»t, Miss Ada Celeste (Pension Agent) 
Thorp. Mrs. Mandnna (^olenian (R<»gister of 

De(Mls) 

OPKKATJC SINGERS. 

SKE ALSO SLNCIERS. 

Ablrott, Emma 

AllKini, MnH>. Fnnna 

Cappiiini, Mnie. Jjiisa 

Carrington. Miss Abbie 

(*layton. Mrs. Florence^ Andrews 

Davis, Sirs. .Jessie Bartlett 

Dei'cji. Miirie 

Eann^. Kninia Hnyden 

Esty, Miss Alice >Iay 

Gower, Mrs, Lillian Norton 

Hall, ^fiss J*:niline 

Ilnnk. Minnie 

IJeinsolni. Mrs. J)c»ra Ilenninges 

IJnntinirton. Miss Alhics 

.Jucb. Miss Eniina .Johanna Antonia 

Kellogg, CI.Mra J onise 

Neva<l}i. Mnie. Emnm Wivon 

PapiMM'iu'iin. >*n>e. ICugenie 

I'ntti, Mnie. Ailelinn 

Rjiyinond. Mrs. Annie Louise C;iry 

Rh(Mb»s. Mrs. Laura Andn'^ws 

Ri<'e. Mrs. Alice Mj)y Bates 

Rosew.'ild. ^frs. .Julia 

Russell. Ijl)i»»n 

Sanderwjn. Miss Sybil 

S«»rrano, Mn>o. Einilbi Benic 

Van Zandt, Miss ^farie 

o\\e\AY*^T\\.Wi cv^^Y^lTCTORS. 

5^e\\T\\Mi, >^Vft* Y\<vfowc\^ Y. 
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PEACE ADVOCATES. 

Benham, Mrs. Ida Whipple 
Lock wood, Mrs. Belva Aun 

PHARMACIST. 

Koby, Mrs. Ida Unll 

PHILANTHROPISTS. 

SEE ALSO ARMY NURSES, REFORMERS, TEM- 
PERANCE WORKERS. 

AUlrich, Mrs. Joseph iiu' ral>le8 

Aii(lrt»\vs, Mrs. .Iiidith Walker 

B;ill. Mis.s Mnrtlm Violet 

Barton, ^Iks Clnra 

Bell. >Ir8. Caroiline Ilortou 

Ber;;eii, Mrs. Cornelia M. 

Blnekwell, Mrs. Kmily Luca^ 

Bouj^hton, Mrs. Tciroline (ireenbank 

Browne, Mrs. Mary Frank 

CadwalUuler, Mrs. Alice A. W. 

CnsHeday, Miss Jennie 

Cnstienuin, Mrs. Alice Barbee 

Catlin, Mrs. Laura Wood 

Clark, Mrs. Frances Parker 

Cobb, Mrs. Mary Emelie 

Cooke. Mi's. Susan dale 

Coolidge, Mrs. Harriet AblK>t Liucolu 

Daris, Mrs. S^inih lliff 

Dix. Miss DorotlMMi Jj. 

Dotljfe. Miss < J race Iloadley 

Doolittle, Mrs. Lucy S^iliwliury 

Dyer, Mrs. Julia Knowlton 

Ewin^, Mrs. Cntlierine A. Fay 

Fairbanks. Mrs. Klizabeth B. 

Fwher, Mrs. Rebecca Jane Gillcland 

Fry, Airs. Elizal»eth Turner 

Fussell, Miss Susan 

Gardner, Alisa Anna 

Georjfe, Mrs. Lydia A. 

Gibbons, Mrs. Abby Hopper 

Gilliert. Miss Tiinda 

Gould, Miss Ellen M. 

Griffith, Mrs. Mary Lillian 

Hazard, Mrs. Reb(*e<*a N. 

Ililes, Mrs. Osia Joslyn 

Hoel, Mrs. TJbbie B«*aoh 

Hoffman, Mrs. Sophia Curtis 

Howe. Airs. Julia Ward 

Howland. Miss F3niilj' 

Hulin?, Mrss C-aroline AujruRta 

Hunt, Mrs. Aujrusta Merrill 

Hussey, Mrs. C^»rnelio Collins 

Johnson, Mrs. Electa Amanda 

Jones, Mrs. Irma Theodn 

Leonard. Mrs. Cynthia IT, Van Namt» 

Tjivermon\ Mrs. Marv Ashton Rice 

Lynd<», Mrs, Mary Elizabeth Blanchnrd 

Mather. Mrs. Sarah Ann 

Meyer. Mrs. Annie Nflthan 

Mitchell. Mrs. Martha Re<Hl 

Moore. Mrs. Clara Jessup 

Mott, Mrs. Lucretia 

Quinton. Mrs. Amelia Stone 

Rose, Mrs. Martha Parmelee 

Russell, Mrs. Elizabeth Augusta S. 

Schaffnor. >Trs. ?>ni'stine 

SiH-ar. Mrs. Catherine Swan Brown 

Spurlork. Mrs. Tsijibella Smiley Davis 

Stanford. Mrs. Jane T>athrop 

Stearns. >[rs. S:irah Bnrtrer 

Stewart. ATrs. Fli/a Dani**! 

Stirling.'. AFi>*s P^nniva Maitland 

Stone. Lucy 

Thompson. Mrs. Flizabeth Rowell 

Trott, Mr>\ Lo»*» E. 

Walker. >Trs. JTarriet G. 

Wallace. Mrs. M. R. M. 

Wells, Miss IVfary Fletcher 

Wolfe, Miss C<»t*'eriTu» T'Orillnrd 

Wyman, Mrs. Lillie B. Chace 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Barnes. Mi.«»s Cntlierine Weed 

pjTvsrcrANS. 

AMrieh. Mrs. Flora L. 



PHYSICIAN S-COSTINUED. 

Alien, Mrs. Mary Wood 

Armstrong, Miss Sarah B. 

Baker, Mrs. Charlotte Johmeon 

Bennett, Mrs. Alice 

Black well. Miss Elizabeth 

BhK'kwell, Miss Emily 

Brewster, Mi.ss Cora Belle 

Brewster, Mrss Flora A. 

Brinkman. Mrs. Mary A. 

Brooks, Miss Ida Joe 

Brown, Miss M, Belle 

Bushnell, Miss Kate 

But in, Mrs. Mary Ityerson 

Cady, Mrs. Helena Maxwell 

Canfield, Mrs. Corresta T. 

Chapman, Mis»< Millie Jane 

Cleavi-s. Miss Marjraret Aba^nil 

CK>lby, Miss Sarah A. 

Comfort. Mrs. Anna Manning; 

Conant, Miss Harriet Be«»cher 

I)al>bs. Mrs. Ellen Lawson 

Davis, Miss Minta S. A. 

Davis, Mrs. Virjrinia Meriwt»ther 

Dij?ht, Mrs. Mary A. (J. 

Dixon. Mrs. Mary J. Scarlett 

Dodds, Mrs. Susanna May 

Drxison, Miss Caroline MatiMa 

Dunlap. Miss Mary .T. 

F'aircluld. Miss Maria Aupusta 

Frisby, Mi»ss Aimah J. 

Frissell, Miss Serjiph 

(iavitt. Mrs. Elmina M. Roye 

Gilchrist, Mrs. Rosetta Luce 

Gleason, Mrs. Rachel Brooks 

Gordon. Mrs. S. Anna 

(irtHMi, Mrs. Mary E. 

Haensler, Mrs. Arminta Victoria Scott 

Hall, MiMs Lucy M. 

Hall, Mrs. Sarah (\ 

Hammond, Mrs. Loretta Mann 

Herscun. >Irs. .Iam» Lord 

HoK^muIk*. Mrs. Klizabeth J. 

Howard, Mrs. KImira Y. 

Huirhes. Mrs. Marietta E. 

Jackson, Mrs. Katharim' Johnson 

Jacobi, Mrs, Mary Putnam 

Jones, Miss Harriet B. 

K4»ller. Mrs, Elizabeth Catharine 

K(»mp. Mrs. Airncs Nininjrer 

Kurt. Miss Katherine 

Lankton. Mrs. FitMMla M. 

Lonjrshore. Mrs. Hannah E. 

Ivozier. Mrs. Ji»nnie d<» la Montaj^nie 

Luk<Mis. Miss Anna 

I.<umnus. Mrs. I)oroth^a 

Mark, Miss Xcllic V. 

Miller, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Moo<ly. Mrs. Mary Blair 

^fowry. ^liss Martha IT. 

Pe<*kham, ^Irs. Lucy Creemer 

Pettet, Mrs. Isabella M. 

Post. Miss Sarah E. 

Potts, Mrs. Anna M. Longshore 

I*reston, Mi^*s Ann 

lUpley, Mrs. Martlva Georpe 

Safford. Miss Mary Jane 

Severance*. Mrs. .Juliet H. 

Smith, Mrs. Julia Holmes 

Stockham. ^frs. .Mice Bunker 

Sto"-e. >^rs. Emily I Toward Jen nines 

Taylor, ^'rs. Esther W, 

Turner. Mrs. Alice Bellvadore Sams 

Wait. >frs. Phoebe Jane Babcoek 

Walker. >'rs. >finerva 

W^hmle. Miss M. EUa 

W»*^o\, ^t^rs. Hannah 

Wilhite, >lrs. Vi\Tv H(dloway 

WiTvslow. A'rs. Caroline B. 

Wrieht. >fi.ss Hannah Amelia 

Wrieht, Mrs. Tnura M. 

Zakrzewska. Miss Maria Elizabeth 
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PIANISTS— COXTIXUED. 

Hnrbot, Mine. Blanche Ufrniiue 
Blye, Miss Birdie 
Cook, 'Mi«s May A. 
King, Mnie. Julie Uive 
Lowing, Miss Adele 
Keed, Mrs. Can»lino Keiiting 
Sage, Miss rioriMico Elwiiior 
ZeisJer, Mrs. Fannie Blotmitield 

POETS. 

SEE ALSO AUTJIORS, SONCl-WRITERS, LIT- 
ERAIIY lONTRlBrTDHS. 

Adams, Mrs. Mary Mathews 

Aldrich, Miss Anne Ke(»ve 

Allen, Mrs. Elizabeth Akers 

Allerton, Mrs. ElkMi Palmer 

Baer, Mrs. Libbie C. Riley 

Ballard, Miss Mary Canfield 

Banta, Mrs. Melissa Elizabeth Riddle 

BelK Miss Orelia Key 

Bennett, Mrs. AUekiide George 

Blake, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 

Blotnle, Mi.'is (Jertrnde 

Bolton, Mrs. Sarah T. 

Brisbane, Mrs. Margjiret Hunt 

Bristol. Mrs. Augusts ('ooper 

Brotherton. Mrs. Alice Williams 

Bumstead, Mrs. Endora Stone 

Burns. Mrs. Nellie Marie 

Cart Wright, Mrs. Flon'uce Byrne 

Cary, Miss Alic^ 

C4iry. Miss Phm^be 

Clymer, Mrs. VAhi Maria Dietz 

Coates, Mrs. Flon^nce Earl 

Collier, Mrs. Ada Lang\>T)rthy 

C/(M)lbrith, Mrs. Ina Donna 

Dannelly, Mrs. Elizabeth Otis 

Darling. Miss Alit-e <>. 

Deletombe, Miss Alice S. 

Donnelly, Miss Elwinor C<»cilia 

Dorr, Mns. Julia C. R. 

Eastman, ^Ips. pjhiine (»oo<lale 

Eve. Miss Maria Louise 

Ooodale, Miss Doni Rea<l 

Holme-s. Mrs. (;«»orgiana Klingle 

Ilurd, Miss Helen Marr 

JefTeris, Mrs. Man-^i WchkI 

Jones, Miss Amanda T. 

Jordan, Mrs. Cornelia .Tane Matthews 

Kimbtill, Miss Harriet McEwen 

I^e C range. Mi«s Mag^leleiie Isadora 

Lawless, Mrs. Margaret Wynne 

Lowe. Mrs. Martha Perry 

Mace. Mrs. Vnnun^s Laughton 

^I<'«senger. Mrs. Lillian Rozell 

Nason, Mrs. Emma Huntington 

Ol»erholtz<*r, Mrs. Sam I^ouisa Vickers 

Oliver. Mrs. Martlwi CapiM* 

Olmsted. Mrs. Elizalw^th Martha 

Piatt, Mrs. Sarali Morgan Bryan 

Pitt singer. Mrs. KVizn A. 

Preston. Mrs. Margaret .lunkin 

Iteese. Miss Lizette Woodworth 

llich. Mrs. Helen HinsdaK' 

Sherw«K>d, Mrs. Kate Browideo 

Smith, Mrs. M«iry Iconise Riley 

Thaxton, Mrs. Celia I/ai^hton 

Thomas. Miss Edith Matilda 

Thorpe. Mi^. Rose Hart wick 

Townsend. Mrs. Mary Ashli»y Van Vorhis 

Welby, Mrs. Am^plin B. (^^i^put•k 

POLITICAL ORATORS. 

SEE ALSO LE('TrRERS, TEMPERANCE WORK- 
ERS. WOMAN srFKRAOlSTS. 

DifzgH, Mrft. Aiin'w T>e Porte 
Foltnn, Mrs, JMtoccn Latimer 
^otifir/tr, Mrs. Jlolf-n M. 
TTUl Mrft, Blizji Trnsk 
^foorp. Mrft. Mnrffiwrito 
TnrUl Mrs. MiirUm 



PUBLISHERS. 

SEE ALSO EDITORS AND JOURNALISTS. 

Armbruster, Mrs. Sarah Dary 
Leslie, Mrs, Frank 
Nicholson, Mrs. Eliza J. 
Orfif, Mrs. Annie L. Y. 
Seymour, Miss M«ry F. 
Vandegrift, Mrs. Susannc 
Welte, Mrs. Charlotte Fowler 

REFORMERS. 

SEE ALSO SANITARY REFORMERS, SPELL- 
ING REFORMER, TEMPERANCE WORKERS, 
PHILANTHROPISTS, WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS. 

Amc«, Mrs. Fannie B. (Industrial) 

Avery, Mrs. Roea Miller 

Bailey, Mrs. Ilannali J. 

Berry, Mrs. Martia L. Davis 

Bittenbender, Mrs. Ada M. 

Brown, Mrs. Corinne Stubbs 

Carhart, Mrs. Clara II. Sully 

Clifice, ^Irs. Elizabetli Bufifum 

Cluandler, Mrs. Lucind-a Banister 

Colman, Mrs. Lucy Newhall 

Dye, Mrs. Mary Irene Clark 

Eddy, Mrs. Sarah Stoddard 

Greene, Mrs. Louisa Morton 

Grew, MLss M<ary 

Grimke, Miss Sarah Moore 

Lathrop, Miss Clarissa Caldwell 

Sandes, Mrs. Margaret Isal»elle 

Severance, Mrs. Caroline Maria Seymour 

Stanton, Mr.s. Elizabeth Caddy 

Stebbins, Mrs. (Catharine A. F. 

Thompson. Mrs. Adaline Emerson 

Wallace, Zerelda (J ray 

Witeon, Mrs. Augustus 

SANITARY REFORMERS. 

SEE ALSO CHEMIST (SANITARY). 

Leonard. Mrs. Anna Byfonl 
Plunkett. Mrs. Harriette M. 

SCIENTISTS. 

SEE ALSO ASTRONOMER. CHEMIST (SAN- 
ITARY), ETHNOLOCJIST. NATURALIST. 

Bodley, MiKs Rachel 
Gardener. Mrs, Helen II. 
Holmes, Miss Mary Emelie 
liinton. Miss Laura A. 
Stowell, Mrs. Loui^*e Reed 
Wood, Mrs. Frances Fisher 

SCILPTGRS. 

Copp, ^Irs. Helen Rankin 
Foley, Miss MarvKinM E. 
II<>srn<»r, Miss Harriet (J. 
IIoxMe. Mrs. Vinnie Ream 
Lawson, Miss Loui-se 
Miner, Mi^^s .lean Pond 
Ruggles. Miss Theo Alice 
Whitney. Miss Anne 

sin<;ers. 

SEK ALSO 0I»I:RATI(' SlN(iERS AND MUSICAL 
EDICATORS. 

Barry. Mrs. Flora Elizalietb 

Bishop, Anna 

Black. ^Irs. Annie De Gnisse 

BrinkerholT. Mnw. Clara A. 

(^rane. Mrs. Oirden 

Dreier, Mrs. Christine Neilson 

Franklin, Miss Gertrude 

Tlenschel, ]Mrs. Lillian Bjiiley 

NorthnM». Mrs. Celestia .Toslin 

PaWow, 'SU*. .Vbby Hutchinson 

?5»\\eJ\TvVA\A\, ^\VVl. .\\\\\\^ Y\\\\CVOT0 

?^\sewi^m\, ^\vs.. .\wYA\\v\\\ CtvtVokv 
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SINGERS— Continued. 

Thursby, Miss Emnm Ceciliu 
Uluior. Mrs. (Teraldiiie 
Wakefield, Mrs. Emily Watkius 
Ward, Mrs. (JJenevieye 
West, Mrs. Julia E. Ilouvton 
Willsoii, Mrs. Mary pjlizabeth 

SOCIAL ECONOMIST. 

SEE ALSO KEFORMEKS AND LABOR CHAM- 
PIONS. 

Cohen, Miss M-ary M. 

SOCIAL LEADERS. 

Behan, Mism Bessie 
Breed, Mrs. Alice Ives 
Carlisle, Mre. Mary Jane 
Churelvill, Lady Randolph 
Clarke, Mrs. Lena Thomiisou 
Cross, Mi's. Kate Sneed 
Cruger, Mrs. S. V«n Rensselaer 
Davis, Mrs. Variiia Howell 
Downs, Mrs. Sal lie Ward 
Eaprle. Mrs. Mary Kavanaugh 
Fremont, Mrs. Jessie B<»nton 
Guzman, Mme. Marie Esther 
Henderson, Mrs. Augusta A. Fox 
Hendricks. Mi^. Eliza C. Morgan 
La FoUette, Min. Helle C«.se 
Larraljcc, Mrs. Anna Matilda 
McMunlo, Mrs. Katharine Albert 
Mims, Mrs. Sue IIari>er 
Morton, Mrs. Anna Livingston Strt.»et 
Owrstolz. Mro. Philippine E. Von 
PaJmer, Mi«s. Bertlui Ilou'ore 
Reno, Mrs. Itti Kinney 
Routt, Mrs. Eliza Franklin 
Scranton, Miss Lida 
Sherman, Mrs. Eleanor Boyle Ewing 
Sherwood, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Thurston, Mrs. Martha L. Po-land 

SONG-WRITERS. 

Crosby. Fanny J. 
Gordon, Miss Anna A. 
Marble, Mrs. Callie Bonney 
Miller, Mrs. Ennly Huntington 
Newell, Mrs. Laura Emdine 
Straub, Miss Maria 

SPELLINC; REFORMER. 
Bucnz, Mrs. Eliza H. 

STENOCJRAPHERS. 

Ballon, Misf<t Ella Maria 
Burnz, Mrs. Eliza B. 
Churchill, Miss Lide A. 
Latrop, Miss ('larissa Caldwell 
Saunders, Mrs. Mary A. 
Seymour, Miss Mary F. 
White, Miss Nettie L. 

TELi:(JRAPII OPERATORS. 

Kelley, Miss Flla Maynanl 
Thayer. Miss Lizzie E. 1). 

TEMPERANCE WORKERS. 

SEE ALSO cm IK'II WORKERS, EV A.NOELISTS, 
PIIILAXTHROIMSTS, REFORMERS. 

Ach(>s(>n, Mrs. Scirah C. 

Ackernuinn. Miss .Ti^^ie A. 

Adkin^son. Mrs. Mary Osburn 

Aldrich, Mrs. Mary Jane 

Allen, Mrs. Mary Woo<l 

Ames. Miss Julia A. 

Archibald, Mrs. Edith .Jessie 

Armstrong, Mrs. Ruth Allen 

'Bailey, Mrs. Jjeihhn Elizfi 
Bnnws, Mivi. FrnucoH Jn/ia 
Bntehnw, Mrs. Josephine Penfield Clisbmnn 



TEMPERANCE WORKERS— Continued 

Benjamin, Mrs. Auua Smeed 

Bigelow, Mrs. Belle ii. 

Black, Mrs. Sara'h Hearst 

Blair, Mrs. Ellen A. Uayton 

Bradley, Mrs. Ann ^\ eavcr 

Brown, Mi-s. Martim McClellau 

Browne, Mrs. Mary l^'rank 

Buell, Mrs. Carol hie Brown 

Bull, Mrs. Sarah C. ThoriH' 

Bullock, Mi>}. Helen Luuise 

Burlingiame, Mrs. Emeliue S. 

Burnett, Miss Cynthia S. 

Burt, Mrs. Mary Towue 

Bushnell, Miss Kate 

Campbell, Mrs. Eugenia Steele 

CVrse, Mrs. Matilda B. 

Chapin, Mrs. Clara Christiana 

Chapiu, Mrs. Sallie F. 

Chase, Mre. Louise L. 

Ooit, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Cole, Mi*s. Cordelia Throop 

Collins, Mrs. Delia 

Colman, Miss Julia 

Cooh\v. Mrs. Emily M. J. 

Cornelius. Miv. Mary A. 

Crane, Mrs. Mary Helen Peck 

Cranmer, Mrs. Emma A. 

Doe, Mrs. Mary L. 

Douglas, Mrs. Lavantia I>ensmore 

Dow, Miiss Cornelia M. 

Dunham, Mrs. Marion Howard 

East, Mrs. Edward H. 

Elmore, Mrs. Lucie Ann Morrison 

Esmond, Mrs. Rhoda Anna 

Fawcett, Mrs. Mary S. 

F-oster. Mrs. .1. Ellen Horton 

Foster, Mrs. Susie E. 

Frazier, Mrs. Martha M. 

Goff. Mrs. Harriet Newell Kneeland 

Gonlon, Miss Anna A. 

Gonlon, Miss Elizabeth P. 

Gray. Mrs. .Tennie T. 

GrecMiwo(Kl, Miss Elizabeth W. 

(Jrillith. Mrs. E\ii Kinney 

Grub, Mrs. Sophronia Farrington Naylor 

Hammer, Mrs. Anna Maria Niciiols 

HaiTell. Mrs. Sanih Carmichael 

Hitchcwk. Mrs. Mary Antoinelte 

Ilodgin, Mrs. Emily Caroline Chandler 

Hoffman. Mrs. Clara Cleghorn 

Holm(»s, Mi*s. .Ten nit* Florella 

Housh. Mrs. E«th<-r T. 

Hunt, Mrs. Mary H. 

Ingalls. Mrs. Eliza B. 

Kendrick. Mrs. Ella Bagnell 

Kejrfey, Mrs. A«la Miser 

Kinney. Mrs. Narcissa Edith White 

Knox. Mrs. Jan(»tte Hill 

La Fetra. Mrs. Sarah Doan 

T^ithrap. Mrs. Mary Torrans 

Leader. ^Irs. Oliver Moorman 

Leavitt. Mrs. Mary (^lemiMit 

Mi-Cabe. Mrs. Harriet Calista Clark 

Sli»riw(-tb<'r. Mrs. Lid(» 

Merrick, Mrs. Ciirolim* Elizabi»th 

Miller, Mrs. Addie T)i<*kman 

Moots, Mi-s. Conielia M(^>re Chillson 

Morris, ^fiss Ellen Douglas 

Nebk'tt. Mrs. Ann Viola 

Nichols. Mrs. .Tc^sephiue Ralston 

O'Donnell. Mrs. Martha B. 

Palmer. Mrs. Hannah Borden 

Perkins. Mrs. Sarah Maria Clinton 

Porter. Mrs. FIohmic** Collins 

Pugh. Miss Esther 

Ranh^ey. Mrs. Lulu A. 

Reese, Mrs. Mary Rynon 

Riggs. Mrs. Anna Rankin 

Rittenhouse, Mrs. Laura .Tacinta 

Rude, Mrs. Ellen Serge«int 

Sc^>lt, MW» Mary 

^WAv^y, N\ys. ^^\\\\w Y». 
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TEMPERANCE WORKBRS-Continued. 

Smith, Miss Mary Belle 

Stevens, Mrs. Emily Pitt 

SteTons, Mrs. Lillian M. N. 

Ste^'Brt, Mrs. Eliza Daniel 

Stille, Miss Mary Ingram 

Stoddard, Mrs. Anna Elizabeth 

Stokes, Miss Missouri 11. 

Swetzer, Mrs. Lucy Ilobbins Messer 

Thompson, Mrs. Eliza J. 

Tilton, Mrs. Lydia 11. 

Truitt, Mrs. Anna Au)?usta 

Walker, Mrs. Harriet 

Warren, Mrs. Mary Evalin 

Washington, Mrs. Lucy H. 

Watts, Mrs. Margaret Anderson 

Weatherby, Mrs. Delia L. 

West, Miss Mary Allen 

Wheelock, Mrs. Dora V. 

Willard, Miss Franctw Elizabeth 

Willard, Mrs. Mary Bannister 

Williams, Mrs. Alice 

Willing, Mrs. Jennie Fowler 

Wittenmyer, Mrs. Annie 

Woodbridge, Mrs. Mary A. Brayton 

Woodward, Mrs. Caroline M. Clark 

Woody, Mrs. Mary Williams Chawner 

Youmans, Mrs. Letitia Creighton 

TRAIN DISPATCHER. 
Thayer, Miss Lizzie E. D. 

TRANSLATORS. 

Booth, Miss Mary Louise 
Bull, Mrs. Sarah C. Thorpe 
Hapgood, Mrs. Isabel F. 
Ireland, Mrs. Mary E. 
Moore, Mrs. Aubertine Woodward 
Sheldon, Mrs. Mary French 
Smith, Mrs. Mary Stewart 
l\>ussaint. Miss Emma 
Wormeley, Miss Katherine Prescott 

TRAVELERS. 

Brinton, Mrs. Emma Southwick 
Carpenter, Mrs. Alice Dimmick 
Shaw, Miss Emma 

VIOLINISTS. 

Powell, Miss Maud 
Webb, Miss Bertha 

WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS. 

SEE ALSO IMIILANTIIROPISTS, REFOBMEBS, 
TEMPERANCE WORKERS. 

Anthony, Miss Susan B. 

Avery, Mrs. Rachel Foster 

Babcock, Mrs. Elnora Monroe 

Bascom, Mrs. Emma Curtiss 

Beckwith, Mrs. Emma 

Blake, Mrs. Lillie Devereux 

Bloomer. Mrs. Amelia 

Bones, Mrs. Marietta M. 

Catt, Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman 

Claflin, Mrs. Adelaide Avery 

Clay, Mrs. Mary Barr 

Collins, Mrs. Emily Parmely 

Cones Mrs. Mary Emily Bennett 

Curtis, Mrs. Martha E. Sewall 

Devoe, Mrs. Emma Smith 

Drake, Mrs. Priseilla Holmes 

Du Bose, Mrs. Miriam Howard 

Everhard, Mrs. Caroline McCullough 

Fray, Mrs. Ellen Surrey 

Gage, Mrs. Frances Dana 

Gage, Mth, Matilda .Toslyn 
Oreonleaf, Mrs. Jenn Brooks 
Hnrhort. Mm. Ellznhpth Boynton 
ff^nry. Mr/f. JoHophino Kirhy WillinmRon 
ffilj. ^frfi. EUzn Trunk 



ff^fmen, Mrs, Msry Emma 
tfooker, Mrs. Isahelln Boechvr 



WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS— OONTINTJED. 

Howell, Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Humphreys, Mrs. Sarah Gibson 
Iliohan, Mrs. Henrica 
Jenkins, Mrs. Thereea A. 
Johns, Mrs. Laura M. 
McKinney, Mrs. Jane Amy 
Marble. Mrs. Ella M. S. 
Pope, Mrs. Cora Scott Pond 
Post, Mrs. Amalia Barney Simons 
Read, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Bunnell 
Ricker, Mrs. Marilla M. 
Rose, Mrs. Ellen Alida 
Saxon, Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle 
Segur, Mrs. Rof»a L. 
Sewall, Mrs. May Wright 
Shaw, Miss Anna II. 
Shaw, Mrs. Cornelia Dean 
Smith. Mrs. Estelle Turrell 
Stanton, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stone, Lucy 

Swain, Mrs. Adeline Morrison 
Todd, Mrs. Minnie J. Terrell 
Wait. Mrs. Anna C. 
Walker, Dr. Mary 
Walton, Mrs. Electa Noble Lincoln 

WOOD-CARVER. 
Fry, Miss Laura Ann 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alger, Mrs. Russell A. 
Bailey, Mrs. Ann (Scout) 
Bailey, Mrs. Anna Warner (Patriot) 
Blavatsky, Mme. Helene P. (Theosophist) 
Bonaparte, Mme. Elizabeth Patterson 
Bridgman, Miss Laura D. (Blind Deaf-mute) 
Brown, Mrs. Corinne Stubbs (Socialist) 
Cheney, Mrs. Armilla A. (W. R. C. Worker) 
Converse, Mrs. Harriet Maxwell (Chief Six 

Nations Indians) 
Coronel, Senora Mariana W. de (Indian 

("urio Collector) 
Craig, Mrs. Charity Rusk (W.R.C.Worker) 
Davis, Miss Minnie S. (Mental Healer) 
Davis, Miss Varina .\nne (** Winnie**) 
Ewing, Mrs. Emma P. (<TOod Cooking) 
Freeman, Mrs. Mattie A. (Freethinker) 
(»age, Mrs. Lyman 
Gaines, Mrs. Myra Clark (Heiress) 
Gary, Mrs. .Tames A. 
Gause. Mrs. Nora T. (Humanitarian) 
Goodrich, Mrs. Mary Hopkins (Originator 

Village Improvement Associations) 
Hammond. Mrs. Mary Virginia Spitler 
Ilobart, Mrs. Garret A. 
Langworthy, Mrs. Elizabeth (Benefactor) 
Lewis, Miss Ida (Heroine) 
Long, Mrs. .Tohn D. 

Mcllenry. Mrs. Mary S. (W. R. C. Worker) 
McKenna, Mrs. .Toseph E. 
Morgan, Miss Maria (H<»rse8 and Cattle) 
Plimpton, Mrs. H. R. C.( W. R. C. Worker) 
Po|>e, Mrs, Cora Scott Pond (Organizer 

SiM'ctacular Entertainments) 
Ransford. Mrs. Nettie (O. E. S. Worker) 
Roby, Mrs. T^elia P.( Founder Ladies G. A. R.) 
Rose. Mrs. fallen .Mida (Orange W^orker) 
St. .John. Mrs. Cynthia M. (Wordsworthian) 
Sanders, Mrs. Sue A. Pike (W. R. C. 

Worker) 
SchatTner. Mrs. Ernestine (Prisoner's Friend) 
Sherman. Mrs. .fohn 
Stoddard, Mrs. Anna Elizabeth (Apti Secret 

Society Agitator) 
Strohm. Miss (Jertrude (Social Games Pnl)- 

lisher and Book Compiler) 
Thorn. Mrs. >r}indana Coleman (Patriot) 
"Walker, Miss Mary (Army Surgeon) 

W VWatd, >.\rcvo\ >i\ivrs TVqwv^^^w WV\ 
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